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PREFACE. 


It  seemed  desirable  that  this,  the  great  work  of  oue  of 
the  greatest  of  our  early  divines  upon  the  cardinal  point  of 
difference  between  the  churches  of  the  Roman  and  the  reformed 
communions,  should  be  comprised  in  the  collection  of  the  Parker 
Society ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  also  for 
its  historical  value ;  as  exhibitmg  the  posture  of  defence  assumed 
by  our  schools  against  that  change  of  tactics  in  the  management 
of  this  great  controversy,  which  is  to  be  dated  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

William  Whitaker  (or  Whitacre)  was  bom  at  Holme,  in  Lan- 
cashire, A.D.  1547,  of  a  good  family,  nearly  related  to  Alexander 
Nowel,  the  celebrated  dean  of  St  Paul's.  He  was  bred  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  soon  distinguished  himself,  and  was  in  1579 
appointed  the  Queen's  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  1586,  through 
the  influence  of  Burghley  and  Whitgift,  and  in  spite  of  obstinate 
and  powerful  opposition,  he  was  made  Master  of  St  John's  CoU 
lege  in  that  University;  soon  after  which  appointment  he  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  His  delay  in  assuming  the 
doctorate  seems  curious,  and  it  was  maliciously  made  the  ground 
of  a  most  unjust  imputation  of  puritanism.  How  small  was  his 
sympathy  with  the  disciplinarian  party,  appears  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  their  great  leader,  Cartwright,  in  a  letter 
preserved  by  Bancroft^ :  ''  Quem  Cartwrightus  nuper  emisit  libel- 
lorn,  ejus  magnam  partem  perlegi*  Ne  vivam,  si  quid  unquam 
viderim  dissolutius  ac  pene  puerilius.  Yerborum  satis  ille  quidem 
lautam  ac  novam  supellectilem  habet,  rerum  omnino  nullam, 
quantum  ego  quidem  judicare  possum.  Deinde  non  mode  per- 
verse de  Principis  in  Rebus  Sacris  atque  Ecdesiasticis  auctoritate 
sentit;  sed  in  papistarum  etiam  castra  transfugit;  a  quibus  ta- 
men  rideri  vult  odio  capitali  dissidere.     Yerum  nee  in  hac  causa 

1  Survey  of  Discipline,  p.  379,  Lend.  1693. 
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ferendus,  sed  aliis  ctiam  in  partibus  tela  a  papistis  mutuatur. 
Denique,  ut  de  Ambrosio  dixit  Hieronymus.  yerbis  ludit,  sentcntiis 
dormitat,  et  plane  indignus  est  qui  a  quopiam  docto  refutetur." 

But  though  far  removed  from  the  disciplinarian  tenets  of 
the  puritans,  Whitaker  undoubtedly  agreed  with  them  in  their 
hostility  to  the  Arminian  opinions,  which  in  his  time  began  to 
prevail  in  the  Church  of  England ;  as  appears  from  the  share 
taken  by  him  in  the  prosecution  of  Baret,  and  the  devising  of 
the  Lambeth  articles.  The  history  of  such  proceedings  is  foreign 
from  my  present  purpose;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  full  detail 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  them  in  Strype's  Life  of 
Whitgift,  Book  iv.,  Chapters  14 — 18.  Shortly  after  the  termi- 
nation of  that  memorable  dispute,  Whitaker  died  in  1595,  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  married,  and  had 
eight  children.  It  was  pleasantly  said  of  him,  that  he  gave  the 
world  a  child  and  a  book^  every  year.  Of  his  children  I  have 
nothing  to  communicate,  and  his  books  will  speak  for  themselves. 
They  gained  for  him  in  his  life-time  a  high  character,  not  only 
with  friends,  but  with  enemies  also.  "  I  have,"  says  the  writer 
of  his  life,  in  Lupton*s  Protestant  Divines',  **  I  have  heard  it 
confessed  of  English  Papists  themselves,  which  have  been  in  Italy 
with  Bellarmine  himself,  that  he  procured  the  true  portraiture 
and  effigies  of  this  Whitaker  to  be  brought  to  him,  which  he 
kept  in  his  study.  For  he  privately  admired  this  man  for  his 
singular  learning  and  ingenuity ;  and  being  asked  of  some  of  his 
friends,  Jesuits,  why  he  would  have  the  picture  of  that  heretic 
in  his  presence?  he  would  answer.  Quod  qiiamiris  hcereticus 
erat  et  aduersarius,  ei^at  tamen  doctua  adversarius :  that,  "  al- 
though he  was  an  heretic,  and  his  adversary,  yet  he  was  a  learned 
adversary,*'  p.  359.  "  He  was,"  says  Gataker,  "  tall  of  stature  and 
upright ;  of  a  grave  aspect,  with  black  hair  and  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion ;  a  solid  judgment,  a  liberal  mind,  an  affable  disposition ;  9 

1  Librum  ot  Liberum  quotannis.     See  Fuller's  Life  of  Wlutaker  in  f 
/•Holy  State." 

3  History  of  the  modcmo  Protestant  DivincB,  &c.,  faithfully  transl 
out  of  the  Latin  by  D.  L.,  London,  1637. 
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mild,  yet  no  remiss  governor ;  a  contemner  of  money ;  of  a  mode- 
rate diet,  a  life  generally  unblameable,  and  (that  which  added  a 
lustre  to  all  the  rest)  amidst  all  these  endowments,  and  the  respects 
of  others  (even  the  greatest)  thereby  deservedly  procured,  of  a  most 
meek  and  lowly  spirit.*'  "Who,"  asks  Bishop  Hall,  "ever  saw 
him  without  reverence?  or  heard  him  without  wonder?" 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  the  translation  I  have  endeavoured 
to  be  as  literal  as  would  consist  with  a  due  regard  to  the  English 
idiom.  Had  I  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  use  more  freedom, 
I  should  have  made  my  task  more  easy  to  myself,  and  the  work 
perhaps  less  tedious  to  the  reader:  for  there  is  a  prolixity  in 
Whitaker's  style,  which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  com- 
pactness of  his  great  antagonist,  Bellarmine ;  though  he  trespasses 
far  less  upon  the  student's  patience  than  Stapleton,  whose  verbose 
rhetoric  made  him  admired  in  his  own  day,  and  whose  subtlety  of 
logic  cannot  save  him  from  neglect  in  ours. 

It  is  proper  to  apprise  the  reader,  that,  besides  the  Controversy 
translated  in  the  present  volume,  the  only  one  published  in  the 
Author^s  life-time,  three  others  are  contained  in  the  ponderous 
volumes  of  his  works,  all  of  which  were  published  after  his  death 
by  John  AUenson,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  The  subjects 
of  these  are  De  Ecclesia,  De  Cojiciliis,  and  De  Romano  Pontifice. 
He  encountered  Bellarmine  also  on  the  other  controversies  in  suc- 
cession, De  miniatris  et  preahyteris  Ecclesice,  De  Sanctis  niortuis, 
De  Ecclesia  triumphante,  De  Sacramentis  in  genere,  De  Baptismo, 
and  De  Euclmristia,  "  Quas,"  adds  his  biographer,  Obadiah 
AjBshcton,  a  Fellow  of  his  College,  "  utinam  licuisset  per  otium 
relegisse,  et  mandasse  typis  universas :  id  cnim  auditoribus  erat  in 
votis  vel  maxime ;  quorum  cum  summa  admiratione  et  acclamatione 
singulas  tractarat  controversias.  Ceterum  studio  respondendi  Bel- 
larmino  in  omnibus  controversiis  religionis  provcctus,  optimum 
censuit  has  elucubratas  disputationcs  apud  se  reponere ;  ratus  (quod 
postea  non  evenit)  aptius  fore  tcmpus  eas  per  otium  evulgandi. 
Sod  Deo  immortali,  cujus  consilia  sunt  abyssus  inscrutabilis,  alitcr 
visum  est." 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  his  works : 

1.  Responsio  ad  decern  rationes  £dm.  Campiani.  8vo.  Lond. 
1581. 

2.  Responsionis  ad  decern  rationes  Edm.  Campiani  Defensio. 
8to.  Lond.  1683. 

3.  Refutatio  Nic.  Sanderi,  quod  Papa  non  sit  Antichristus. 
8vo.  Lond.  1583. 

4.  Answer  to  W.  Rainold's  Reprehensions,  &c.  8vo.  Camb. 
1585. 

/  5.     Disputatio  de  Sacra  Scriptura  contra  hujus  temporis  Pa- 

pistas.     4to.  Cantab.  1588. 

6.  Pro  authoritate  atque  auToirta-Titf,  S.  Scriptur»  Duplicatio 
contra  T.  Stapletonum.    Libri  3.  Cantab.  1594. 

7.  Prtelectiones  de  Ecclesia,  &c.,  edited  after  his  death  hj 
J.  Allenson.     4to.  Cantab.  1599. 

8.  Prsalectiones  de  Conciliis.     8yo.  Cantab.  1600. 

9.  Concio  in  1  Thess.  v.  12.     4to.  Cantab.  1599. 

10.  In  Controyersiam  de  R.  Pontifice,  distributam  in  quses- 
tiones  yiii.,  adversus  Pontificios,  imprimis  R.  Bellarminum,  pnelec- 
tiones.     8yo.  Hanoy.  1608. 

11.  De  Sacramentis.     Francof.  1624.  4to. 

A  complete  collection  of  his  works  in  Latin  was  printed  in  two 
Yols.  folio,  at  Geneya,  1610. 

Besides  the  aboye,  Whitaker  published  in  1569  a  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  Common  Prayer ;  in  1573,  of  NowePs  larger,  and  in 
1575,  of  the  smaller  Catechism. 
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EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 


TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND  PRUDENT, 

WILLIAM  CECIL,  KNIGHT, 

BARON   BURGHLET,   HIGH   TREASURER    OF    ENGLAND,   AND 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


There  have  been  many  heretofore,  illustrious  Cecil,  who 
haye  defended  the  papal  interest  and  sovereignty  with  the  utmost 
exertion,  the  keenest  zeal,  and  no  mean  or  vulgar  erudition.  But 
they  who  have  played  iheir  part  with  most  address,  and  far  out- 
stripped almost  all  others  of  their  own  side,  are  those  men  who 
now,  for  some  years  back,  have  been  engaged  most  earnestly  in 
this  cause ;  a  fresh  supply  of  monks,  subtle  theologians,  vehement 
and  formidable  controvertists ;  whom  that  strange — and,  in  former 
times,  unheard  of — Society  of  Jesus  hath  brought  forth,  for  the 
calamity  of  the  church  and  the  christian  religion.  For  when, 
after  that  black,  deadly,  baneful,  and  tedious  night  of  popish 
superstition  and  antichristianism,  the  clear  and  cheerful  lustre 
of  the  gospel  had  illuminated  with  its  rays  some  portions  of 
the  christian  world,  attracting,  and  by  its  incredible  charms  at  the 
same  time  moving  all,  to  gaze  on,  admire,  and  cleave  to  it;  on 
a  sudden,  these  men  sprang  up  to  obscure  with  pestilential  vapours, 
and  ravish,  if  possible,  from  our  view,  this  light,  so  hateful  to 
themselves,  so  hostile  and  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  So  indeed 
had  John,  that  holy  disciple  of  Christ,  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse, 
that  a  star,  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  received  the  key 
of  the  infernal  pit,  should  remove  the  covering  of  the  abyss, 
and  cause  a  mighty  smoke  to  issue  forth,  like  the  smoke  of  a 
great  furnace,  sheddbg  darkness  over  the  sun  and  heaven.     This 
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pit,  from  the  time  that  it  was  first  opened,  hath  not  ceased  U 
exhale  perpetual  smoke  to  blind  the  eyes  of  men ;  and,  as  th< 
same  prophet  had  foretold,  hath  sent  forth  innumerable  locust 
upon  the  earth,  Uke  scorpions,  who  have  wounded  with  theii 
deadly  stings  all  men  upon  whose  foreheads  the  seal  of  God  wa 
not  impressed.  The  event  itself,  the  best  interpreter  of  prophe 
cies,  has  illustrated  the  obscurity  of  the  prediction.  For  who  cai 
doubt  the  meaning  of  the  star,  the  pit,  the  smoke,  the  locusts 
who  considers  the  state  of  the  papal  power,  in  which  they  ar< 
all  so  pourtrayed  to  the  very  Ufe,  as  to  be  most  readily  dis 
cemed  by  any  one,  who  can  compare  together  the  past  and  pre 
sent,  and  interprets  what  was  foretold,  as  about  to  happen,  bj 
that  which  is  seen  to  haye  occurred  ? 

Amongst  these  locusts, — that  is,  as  very  learned  men  justlj 
deem,  amongst  the  innumerable  troops  of  monks  —  none,  as  w< 
before  said,  have  ever  appeared,  more  keen,  or  better  preparec 
and  equipped  for  doing  mischief,  than  are  the  Jesuits  at  thi 
present  day ;  who  in  a  short  space  have  surpassed  all  othei 
societies  of  that  kind  in  numbers,  in  credit,  and  in  audacity 
Other  monks,  following  the  rule  and  practice  of  former  times 
liYod  in  general  a  life  of  leisure  and  inactivity,  and  spent  theii 
time,  not  in  reading  and  the  study  of  the  sciences,  but  in  repeatinj 
by  the  glass  certain  offices  for  the  canonical  hours,  which  con 
tributed  nothing  to  the  advancement  of  either  learnmg  or  religion 
But  the  Jesuits  have  pursued  a  far  different  course.  They  hav< 
>  left  the  shade  of  ancient  sloth  and  inactivity,  in  which  the  othei 
monks  had  grown  grey,  and  have  come  forth  to  engage  in  toils 
to  treat  of  arts  and  sciences,  to  undertake  and  carry  through  ai 
earnest  struggle  for  the  safety  of  the  common  interests.  It  hati 
come  to  be  understood,  that  the  cause  of  Rome,  which,  shaken  bj 
the  perilous  blows  dealt  on  every  side  by  men  of  ability  an( 
learning,  had  begun  in  many  parts  to  totter  and  give  way 
could  never  be  defended  or  .mainttdned,  except  by  learned  anc 
diligent  and  active  champions. 

For  just  as  a  dilapidated  mansion,  unless  propped  up  almos 
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eyery  day  by  fresh  and  firm  buttresses,  will  suddenly  fall  in  a 
yiolent  and  total  ruin;  so  they  perceiyed  that  the  Roman  syna- 
gogue, tottering  as  it  is  and  threatening  to  fall,  in  its  wretched 
state  of  decay  and  dilapidation,  hath  need  continually  of  new 
supports  and  bracings,  to  maintain  any  remnant  of  its  state  and 
dignity  under  the  pressure  of  such  yehement  assaults.  Yet,  with 
all  their  efforts,  shall  they  nerer  be  able  to  avert  the  imminent 
calamity,  or  rescue  themselves  from  perdition.  But  as  buildings, 
whose  foundations  are  subverted,  their  walls  pierced,  their  roofs 
uncovered,  having  no  part  secure,  can  never  be  supported  long 
by  any  multitude  of  artificial  props;  so  that  church  of  theirs, 
all  rent  and  torn  on  every  side,  in  which  nor  roof,  nor  pillar, 
nor  foundation  remains  sound,  intrinsically  devoid  of  firmness  and 
integrity,  must  at  length  fall  headlong,  and  crush  many  to  de- 
struction in  its  ruins.  We  are  not  to  believe  that  the  Roman 
church  is  flourishing,  because  the  Jesuits  are  often  able  to  impose 
upon  inconstant  and  unskilful  persons,  and  lead  them  into  the 
popish  fraud  by  the  lures  and  blandishment  of  their  fallacious 
reasoning,  any  more  than  we  should  think  that  health  and  life 
is  restored  to  the  frame  that  labours  in  a  mortal  malady,  when 
it  gains,  for  a  moment,  some  casual  alleviation  of  its  pain.  Let 
the  Jesuits  do  their  best ;  let  them  exert,  if  possible,  still  more 
intense  sedulity,  and  omit  nothing  that  learning  and  diligence  can 
accomplish  without  the  aid  of  truth.  Yet  all  they  can  accomplish 
will  be  this, — to  prop  a  falling  house  with  mounds  and  buttresses, 
to  afford  some  brief  refreshment  to  antichrist,  now  gasping  in  bis 
last  long  agony, — ^and,  despite  of  all  the  rules  of  physic,  apply 
remedies  to  a  desperate  disease. 

Amongst  these  Jesuits,  Robert  Bellarmine,  a  native  of  Italy, 
hath  now  for  several  years  obtained  a  great  and  celebrated  name. 
At  first  he  taught  scholastic  divinity  in  Belgium ;  but  afterwards, 
having  removed  to  Rome,  he  treated  of  theological  controversies 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and  gain  the  applause 
of  alL  Hii^  lectures  were  eagerly  listened  to  by  his  auditors, 
transcribed,  transmitted  into  every  quarter,  and  treasured  up  as 
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jewels  and  amulets.  After  some  time,  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
them  more  generally  useful,  thej  were  epitomized  hj  a  certain 
Englishman.  Finally,  the  first  volume  of  these  controversies 
hath  been  published  at  Ingolstadt,  printed  by  Sartorius;  and  the 
rest  are  expected  in  due  timc^  Now,  therefore,  Bellarmine  is 
cried  up  by  his  party  as  an  inyinciblo  champion,  as  one  with 
whom  none  of  our  men  would  dare  to  engage,  whom  nobody  can 
answer,  and  whom  if  any  one  should  hope  to  conquer,  they  would 
regard  him  as  an  utter  madman. 

When  you,  honoured  sir,  demanded  my  opinion  of  this  writer, 
I  answered,  as  indeed  I  thought,  that  I  deemed  him  to  be  a  man 
unquestionably  learned,  possessed  of  a  happy  genius,  a  penetrating 
judgment,  and  multifarious  reading ;-— one,  moreover,  who  was 
wont  to  deal  more  plainly  and  honestly  than  is  the  custom  of 
other  papists,  to  press  his  arguments  more  home,  and  to  stick  more 
closely  to  the  question.  Thus,  indeed,  it  became  a  man  who  had 
been  tnuned  in  the  schools,  and  who  had  made  the  handling  of 
controversies  his  professed  business,  to  dismiss  all  circumlocutions 
and  digressions,  and  concern  himself  entirely  with  the  argument; 
and,  having  read  all  that  had  been  previously  written  upon  the 
subject,  to  select  those  reasons  and  replies  which  seemed  to  have 
most  strength  and  sinew  in  them.  In  the  prosecution  of  which 
task,  ho  was  led  to  weigh  everything  with  a  profound  and  anxious 
solicitude,  and  has  sometimes  differed  from  all  his  predecessors,  and 
struck  out  new  explanations  of  his  own;  perceiving,  I  suppose, 
that  the  old  ones  were  not  sound  enough  to  be  relied  on.  We 
have  an  instance  (Lib.  ii.  de  Yerbo  Dei,  c.  16)  in  his  treatment 
of  1  Cor.  14,  where  the  apostle  forbids  the  use  of  a  strange 
language  in  the  church.  The  former  popish  writers  had  usually 
understood  that  place  to  speak  of  exhortations  or  sermons  to  the 

{}  The  first  complete  edition  of  Bellarmine's  ControTorsies  was  printed, 
according  to  Baylo,  at  Ingolstadt,  in  three  Tomes,  1686.  The  oldest  edition 
which  I  have  seen  is  that  of  1588,  printed  also  at  Ingolstadt  by  Sartorius, 
in  three  Tomes.  Alcgambus  states  that  the  first  Tome  was  printed  so 
early  as  1581.] 
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p^ple ;  or,  if  they  conceded  that  it  might  be  understood  of  divine 
service,  interpreted  it  so  as  to  require  that  the  words  of  the  minis- 
ter should  be  understood,  not  by  the  whole  congregation,  but  only 
by  him  who  made  the  responses  in  their  name.  But  Bellarmine, 
having  reflected  upon  the  falsehood  and  weakness  of  these  evasions, 
bath  invented  another  for  himself;  and  pretends  that  the  apostle 
13  speakbg  not  of  the  offices  of  divine  service,  nor  yet  of  the 
public  reading  of  the  scriptures,  but  only  of  certain  spiritual 
songs  and  canticles.  What,  however,  or  what  sort  of  things 
these  were,  or  why  they  required  to  be  recited  in  a  known 
language  more  than  the  common  prayers  or  the  scripture  lessons, 
it  is  iiot  so  ea3y  to  understand.  But  of  this  place  of  the  apostle, 
and  this  new  pretence  of  Bellarmine's,  we  have  discoursed  suf- 
ficiently at  large  in  the  second  question,  chap.  18,  of  this  con- 
troversy. 

So  again,  (Lib.  iii.  cap.  2)  where  he  is  answering  an  objection 
drawn  from  St  Peter's  calling  the  prophetic  word  a  lamp,  he  does 
not  answer,  as  Hosius  did  (Lib.  iii.  contra  Prolog.  Brentii),  that 
ia  the  prophecies  there  are  many  things  plain,  and  that  what  is 
enigmatically  spoken  in  the  prophets  is  expressed  clearly  in  the 
gospel ;  but  he  says  that  prophecy  is  called  a  lamp,  not  because  it 
ia  easily  understood,  but  because  it  illuminates  when  it  is  under- 
stood. Qe  saw  clearly  that  Hosius'  expo^tion  left  our  doctrine  of  y^ 
the  perspicuity  of  scripture  in  sufficient  strength,  and  therefore 
excogitated  this  new  one ;  upon  which  we  have  treated,  Quest,  iv. 
ebap.  4. 

In  the  same  way,  when  we  maintain  that  the  mysteries  of 
the  imth  should  be  concealed  from  no  one,  and  allege,  in  proof, 
those  words  of  Christ,  '*  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  proclaim 
ye  upon  the  house-tops ;"  Bellarmine,  (Lib*  iv.  c.  12)  has  recourse 
to  a  strange  and  hitherto,  I  think,  unheard  of  interpretation ; — 
thaf  U,  says  he,  if  need  so  require.  He  gives  the  allegation  no 
other  reply  whatever;  and  how  proper  and  apposite  an  answer 
this  is,   I  am  content  that  others  should  determine. 

Agiun,  when  we  urge  that  the  scripture  is  called  canonical,  and  ^ 
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therefore  is,  what  that  very  appellation  indicates,  the  rule  of  faith 
and  of  living ;  (Bellarmine  answers  confidently  in  the  same  diapter, 
that  the  scripture  was  not  published  to  be  the  rule  of  our  bith, 
but  to  serve  ''  as  a  sort  of  commonitorj,  useful  to  preserve  and 
cherish  the  fSuth  received  by  preaching."  So  that,  according  to 
this  new  interpretation  of  Bellarmine's,  we  learn  that  the  scriptures 
are  no  rule  of  faith  at  all,  but  a  certun  commonitory, — an  honour 
wiiich  they  share  with  many  others ; — nor  yet  even  a  neces&cuy 
one,  but  only  useful  to  the  end  of  preserving  the  traditions. 
This  is  a  noble  judgment  of  the  value  of  scripture,  and  alto- 
gether worthy  of  a  Jesuit! — ^a  judgment  which  leaves  the  bible 
only  the  office  of  admonishing  us,  as  if  we  only  required  to  be 
admonished,  and  not  taught 

Bellarmine  hath  innumerable  such  new  discoveries ;  with  which 
he  defends  the  papal  cause  in  a  different  manner,  indeed,  firom 
that  of  its  former  patrons,  but  yet  is  so  far  firom  really  serving 
it,  that  he  hath  rather  done  it  the  greater  damage  and  injury 
with  discreet  and  attentive  readers,  who  have  any  care  for  their 
fsdth  and  religion.  For  hence  it  appears  that,  while  Bellarmine 
cannot  approve  the  answers  of  others,  it  is  impossible  to  invent 
new  ones,  which  are  not  worse  than  the  old. 

I  remember,  too,  that  in  the  course  of  that  same  conversa- 
tion between  us,  I  allowed  Bellarmine  the  merit  of  dealing  less 
diBhonestly  with  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers  than  is  customary 
with  others,  and  of  not  captiously  or  maliciously  perverting  the 
state  of  the  question;  a  fault  which,  I  found,  had  particularly 
dbgusted  you  in  certain  writers ;  whereas  religious  disputes  and 
controversies  should  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  eschew  all 
craft,  and  seek  truth,  and  truth  alone,  with  a  holy  earnestness* 
I  acknowledged  that,  while  our  adversaries  erred  grossly  in  this 
respect,  our  own  party  stood  not  so  wholly  clear  of  the  same 
fault,  as  became  the  investigators  of  truths  so  sacred ;  which,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  heavenly  in  their  nature,  and  concern 
us  more  nearly,  should  be  searched  into  and  handled  with  so 
much  the  more  sincerity. 
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But,  since  many — ^more  eager  for  contention  than  for  truth — 
propose  to  themselTCS  scarcely  any  other  object  than  to  be  able  to 
say  something  against  their  opponents,  and  to  be  esteemed  the 
champions  of  a  cause,  which  they  lore  much  better  than  they  un- 
derstand ;  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  just  state  of  the  question  is 
laid  aside  with  a  cold  neglect,  and  truth,  as  usual,  is  lost  in  alter- 
cation. Thus  Bellarmine  himself,  where  he  undertakes  to  impugn 
our  doctrine  of  the  perspicuity  of  scripture  (Lib.  iii.  c.  1),  lays 
this  down  as  the  state  of  the  question,  *'  Whether  scripture  be  so 
pliun  in  itself  as  to  be  sufficient,  without  any  explication,  to  deter- 
mine controversies  of  faith ;"  and  he  imposes  upon  us  the  office  of 
maintaining  that  the  scriptures  are  in  themselves  most  plain  and 
easy,  and  stand  in  need  of  no  mterpretation : — ^as  if  we  either  r;^ 
thought  that  every  part  of  scripture  was  plain,  easy,  and  clear,  \ 
or  ever  rejected  the  exposition  and  interpretation  of  the  scriptures !  J 
Could  Bellarmine  really  hope  to  impose  upon  us  in  so  gross  a 
manner,  as  to  make  us  confess  that  to  be  our  opinion  which  had 
never  so  much  as  entered  into  our  thoughts?  But  to  this  we 
have  given  a  sufficiently  plain  answer  in  our  fourth  question. 

I  could  wish  that  this  were  the  only  place  in  which  Bellarmine 
had  shewn  bad  fidth,  and  that  he  had  not  elsewhere  also  played 
the  Jesuit  in  matters  of  no  small  importance.  For  there  can  be 
no  end  of  writing  and  disputing,  no  decision  of  controversies,  no 
concord  amongst  Christians,  until,  laying  aside  all  party  feelings, 
and  assuming  the  most  impartial  desire  and  design  of  investigating 
truth,  we  apply  ourselves  entirely  to  that  point  where  the  stress  of 
the  controversy  lies. 

And  now  (since  I  am  addressing  one  who  is  accustomed  both 
to  think  of  these  matters  often  and  seriously  himself,  and  to  listen 
to  others  delivering  their  own  opinions  upon  them  also),  allow  me 
briefly  to  explain,  and  commend  to  your  consideration,  a  thing 
which  I  have  long  wished  for,  and  which  I  trust  might  be  ac- 
complished with  singular  advantage  and  with  no  great  difficulty. 
Our  adversaries  have  very  often  demanded  a  disputation,  and 
declared  that  they  especially  wish  and  long  for  permission  to  hold 
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a  scholastical  contest  with  us  upon  the  subject  of  those  questions 
which  form  the  matter  of  our  present  controyeraes.  Whether  this 
demand  be  made  hypocritically,  as  many  suppose,  or  sincerely,  I, 
for  my  part,  would  desire  that  they  may  have  their  asking.  For, 
although  they  cannot  deny  that  they  haye  often  been  disputed 
with  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  nay,  that  those  learned 
men  Melancthon  and  Brentius  repaired  to  Trent  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  defending  the  confessions  of  their  churches  against  the  Popish 
theologians ;  yet  I  would  haye  them  made  to  understand,  that  they 
haye  no  reason  for  beUeying  that  their  cause  hath  become  one 
whit  the  better,  since  it  hath  been  espoused  by  its  Jesmt  patrons, 
than  it  was  heretofore,  when  defended  by  the  ancient  orders.  Let 
the  Jesuits  be  allowed  acute,  ready,  practised,  eloquent,  and  full  of 
resources ;  let  them  be,  in  a  word,  whateyer  they  are,  or  are  be- 
lieyed  to  be :  yet  truth  is  oyer  one  and  the  same ;  and  still,  the 
more  it  is  attacked,  shines  out  with  greater  brilliancy  and  lustre. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  will  be  said  that  none  can  be  found  who  would 
dare  to  stand  a  conflict  with  the  Jesuits,  or  are  fit  to  be  matched 
with  such  opponents.  I  know  well,  for  my  part,  how  confident  and 
boastful  these  men  are,  and  what  a  look  and  mien  they  assume 
in  disputation ;  as  if  they  had  only  learned  how  most  arrogantly 
to  despise  their  adyersaries,  not  how  to  giye  a  better  answer  to 
their  arguments.  Yet,  since  the  sacred  laws  of  such  conferences 
secure  to  each  man  just  so  much  advantage,  and  no  more,  as  he 
can  win  by  reason  and  argument,  and  whateyer  is  said  must  be 
reduced  to  the  rules  of  Syllogism ;  there  remains  no  ground  to  fear 
that  painted  falsehood  will  preyail  more  than  simple  and  naked 
truth.  Not  to  speak  of  foreign  nations  and  churches,  where  eyery 
one  knows  that  there  is  abundance  of  learned  men,  this  island  itself 
possesses  persons  well  skilled  in  eyery  kind  of  learning,  who  could 
readily,  not  only  explain  the  truth,  but  defend  it  also  against  any 
adyersaries.  In  both  our  Uniyersities  there  are  men  so  practised 
and  skilled  in  eyery  portion  of  these  controyersies,  that  they  would 
rather  forfeit  their  recognisance,  than  shrink  from  a  dispute  so 
honourable,  just,  and  necessary. 
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Nor  do  I  see  that  any  so  great  inconvenience  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this  course,  as  some  suspect.  For,  although  those  who 
are  bound  to  this  cause  by  a  blind  superstition,  will  probably  be  so 
far  from  reaping  any  advantage,  that  they  will  rather  be  rendered 
still  more  obstinate,  and  some  fickle  people  will,  perhaps,  be  even 
alienated  from  our  side ;  as,  in  every  disputation,  opinions  incline 
different  ways,  according  as  the  several  auditors  are  capable  of 
judging  or  inclined  to  attend  and  reflect ; — yet,  we  may  reasonably 
augur  the  following  important  results :  First,  it  would  easily  appear, 
what  is  the  true  state  of  the  question  in  each  controversy ;  which 
should  be  pressed,  driven  home,  and  discussed,  without  regard  to 
impertinent  and  trifling  altercations.  In  the  next  place,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  all  who  measured  religion,  not  by  the  decrees  of 
men  or  their  own  caprice,  but  by  the  standard  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  were  ready  to  acknowledge  and  embrace  the  truth  when 
it  was  found,  would  easily  reject  the  rotten  devices  of  the  papists, 
and  prefer  that  sound  and  wholesome  doctrine  of  the  faith,  which 
our  churches  have  drawn  from  the  pure  springs  of  scripture,  to 
their  old  and  idle  superstition.  Lastly,  the  wishes  of  our  adversaries 
would  be  satisfied ;  nor  could  they  any  longer,  with  any  shew  of 
probability,  reproach  us  openly  with  cowardice.  Yea,  the  truth 
itself,  which  we  profess,  would  rise  above  the  suspicion  which  it  has 
incurred  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  establish  itself  in  the  light 
and  conscience  of  all  the  world.  There  is  nothing  which  truth 
fears  so  much  as  to  be  prevented  from  appearing  in  public,  and  be^ 
ing  exposed  to  the  examination  of  all  men.  It  would  rather  have 
any  patron  that  is  not  absolutely  dumb,  than  go  without  defence 
from  the  unrighteous  calumnies  of  ui^ust  accusers.  One  thing  only 
I  would  have  carefully  provided.  Prudent  and  grave  moderators 
should  preside  in  this  disputation ;  who  should  restrain  petulance, 
repress  clamours,  permit  no  breach  of  decorum,  and  maintain  order, 
modesty  and  discipline.  I  have  now  laid  before  you  my  thoughts 
and  wishes.  The  determination  rests  with  those  who  are  at  the 
helm  of  church  and  state ; — with  yourself  especially,  in  regard  of 
that  singular  wisdom  which  hath  ever  distinguished  you  in  every 
judgment  and  deliberation.     I  now  return  to  Bellarmine. 
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I  am  rejoiced  that  these  controyemes  of  his,  so  much  celebrated 
in  common  report,  have  now  been  published  by  himself;  so  as  that 
we  all  may  easily  judge  of  their  quality,  their  value,  their  strength, 
and  their  importance,  nor  believe  Bellarmine  to  be  any  other  than 
we  find  him  by  their  evidence.  And,  although  our  adversaries' 
opimons  might  be  collected  from  the  many  other  writers  who  have 
appeared  in  great  numbers  on  the  same  side ;  yet,  ^ce  there  are 
many  points  upon  which  they  do  not  all  agree,  it  hath  been  a  matter 
of  some  obscurity  hitherto,  to  ascertain  the  real  judgment  of  the 
Roman  church.  But  now  that  Bellarmine  haih  been  published,  we 
shall  know  better  and  more  certainly  what  it  is  they  hold  upon 
every  subject,  the  arguments  on  which  they  specially  rely,  and 
what  is  (so  to  speak)  the  very  marrow  of  popery,  which  is  thought 
to  be  as  much  in  the  Jesuits  as  in  the  pope  himself.  Knowing, 
therefore,  how  much  our  party  desire  that  these  Jesuits  should  be 
answered,  and  having  fallen  in  with  a  manuscript  copy  of  Bel- 
larmine's  Lectures,  I  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  handle  these 
same  controversies  in  the  schools  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my 
office,  to  discuss  the  new  sophisms  of  the  Jesuits,  and  vindicate  our 
unadulterated  truth  from  the  captious  cavils  with  which  the  popish 
professor  had  entangled  it.  Afterwards,  being  often  requested  by 
many  persons  to  publish  some  of  my  disputations  against  our  ad- 
versaries, and  let  the  whole  church  share  in  the  benefit  of  my  toil 
and  studies,  I  determined  to  commit  to  the  press  this  controversy 
concerning  Scripture,  which  is  the  first  of  them;  and  which, 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  rest,  and  sufficing  of 
itself  to  fill  a  reasonable  volume,  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  demand 
that  I  should  not  wait  until  I  had  completed  the  remsdnder,  but 
publish  it  by  itself,  and  separate  from  all  the  others. 

In  all  this  I  did  nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the  most 
reverend  father,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbary, — a  man  of  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  the  greatest  learning,  who,  having  read  and 
thoroughly  considered  this  whole  controversy,  declared  it  worthy 
of  publication.  Now  that  it  is  published,  I  dedicate  it  to  you,  most 
noble  Cecil,  whom  I  have  ever  esteemed  the  great  patron  and 
Maecenas  of  my  studies ;  you,  in  whom  this  college  prides  herself 
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as  a  member  of  her  body,  and  will  always,  as  long  as  she  stands, 
challenge  to  herself  on  this  account  a  just  prerogative ;  you,  whom 
our  uniyersity  respects  as  chancellor ;  whom  the  whole  state  cele- 
brates as  the  father  of  your  country ;  whom  the  church  recognises 
as  a  son  seryiceable  both  to  its  interest  and  safety.  I  pray  God 
that  he  may  preserve  you  ever  in  safety  and  prosperity  to  our 
church,  state,  university,  and  college.     Farewell. 

Your  most  devoted  servant, 

WILLIAM  WHITAKER. 

Cambridge.    From  the  College  of  St  John 
the  Evangelist.     April  30,  1588. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  CONTROVERSIES, 

DELIVERED 

TO   THE   AUDIENCE   AT   CAMBRIDGE. 


I  THIS  day  enter  upon  a  new  undertaking,  often  demanded  by 
many  and  not  unworthy  of  our  university,  the  attempt  to  go 
through  those  controversies,  both  numerous  and  great,  as  ye  all 
perceive,  which  are  agitated  between  the  Roman  popish  synagogue 
and  our  churches  reformed  according  to  the  word  of  God.  Ac* 
customed  as  I  have  hitherto  been  to  handle  a  sedate  quiet  kind  of 
theology,  I  here  come  suddenly  upon  the  sternest  strifes  and  most 
violent  contentions.  I  hope  that  this  will  appear  matter  of  surprise 
or  censure  to  none  of  you  ;  at  least  I  should  desire  that  the  object 
of  my  intentions  and  design  should  meet  with  approbation  from 
you  all.  For  I  have  not  been  led  to  this  undertaking  through 
any  rashness,  or  unreasonable  and  fickle  impulses  and  movement 
of  my  feelings,  through  disgust  of  old  subjects  to  look  out  for  new 
ones ;  but  have  proceeded  with  thought  and  deliberation,  and  not 
without  the  authority  and  encouragement  of  those  who  have  the 
greatest  influence  in  our  church  and  university.  Upon  these  grounds, 
I  am  confident  that  I  shall  undertake  the  task  upon  which  I  am  now 
entering,  not  only  without  blame  from  any  one,  but  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  all  except  the  papists :  which  consideration  inspires 
me  with  still  greater  alacrity  for  these  controversies,  although  I  am 
by  no  means  ignorant  that  the  toil  which  I  shall  have  to  undergo 
in  managing  them  is  at  the  same  time  increased  and  doubled.  But 
for  your  interests  I  should  willingly  do  anything,  and  spare  no 
labour  which  I  can  perform.  Indeed,  if  I  wished  to  indulge  myself, 
or  had  any  concern  for  my  own  leisure,  I  should  never  have 
launched  out  upon  this  most  stormy  sea  of  controversies,  in  which 
I  shall  be  exposed  to  such  a  tossing  as  I  have  never  yet  expe- 
rienced in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  where  all  the 
diligence  must  be  applied,  which  is  required  by  a  business  of  the 
highest  difficulty.  But  since  our  undertaking  is  both  noble  and 
necessary,  and  long  and  earnestly  desired  by  you,  it  did  not  become 
me  to  balk  your  desires  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  the  task,  but 
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to  lay  out  for  the  common  good  whatever  strength  and  ability  I 
may  possess. 

Now  of  this  discourse  I  perceive  that  the  utility,  or  rather  the 
necessity,  is  three-fold.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  treat  not 
of  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  which  one  may  either  be  ignorant 
of,  or  refute  with  commendation, — not  of  the  forms  of  the  lawyers, 
in  which  one  may  err  without  damage, — not  of  the  institutions  of 
physicians,  of  the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases,  wherein  only  our 
bodily  health  is  concerned, — not  of  any  slight  or  trivial  matters  ; 
— but  here  the  matter  of  our  dispute  is  certain  controversies  of 
religion,  and  those  of  the  last  importance,  in  which  whosoever  errs 
is  deceived  to  the  eternal  destruction  of  his  soul.  In  a  word,  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  of  the  nature  of  the  church, 
of  the  sacraments,  of  righteousness,  of  Christ,  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  fSedth ;  all  which  are  of  that  nature,  that  if  one  be  shaken, 
nothing  can  remain  sound  in  the  whole  fabric  of  religion.  If  what 
these  men  teach  be  true,  we  are  in  a  miserable  condition ;  we  are 
involved  in  infinite  errors  of  the  grossest  kind,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  saved.  But  if,  as  I  am  fully  persuaded  and  convinced,  it  is 
they  who  are  in  error,  they  cannot  deny  that  they  are  justly  con- 
demned if  they  still  persist  in  their  errors.  For  if  one  heresy  be 
sufficient  to  entail  destruction,  what  hope  can  be  cherished  for  those 
who  defend  so  many  heresies  with  such  obstinate  pertinacity? 
Therefore  either  they  must  perish,  or  we.  It  is  impossible  that 
we  can  both  be  safe,  where  our  assertions  and  belief  are  so  contra- 
dictory. Since  this  is  so,  it  behoves  us  all  to  bestow  great  pains 
and  diligence  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
where  error  is  attended  with  such  perils. 

Besides,  there  is  another  reason  which  renders  the  handling  of 
these  controversies  at  the  present  time  not  only  useful,  but  even 
necessary.  The  papists,  who  are  our  adversaries,  have  long  since 
performed  this  task ;  they  have  done  that  which  we  are  now  only 
beginning  to  do.  And  ^dthough  they  can  never  get  the  better  of 
ns  in  argument,  they  have  nevertheless  got  before  us  in  time. 
They  have  two  professors  in  two  of  their  colleges,  Stapleton  at 
Douay,  Allen  at  Rheims,  both  countrymen  of  ours,  (besides  other 
doctors  in  other  academies,)  who  have  explained  many  controversies 
and  published  books,  Stapleton  on  the  Church  and  Justification, 
Allen  on  the  Sacraments.  But  beyond  them  all,  in  the  largeness 
wherewith  he  hath  treated  these  controversies,  is  Robert  Bellar- 
mine,  the  Jesuit  at  Rome,  whose  lectures  are  passed  from  hand  to 
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hand,  and  diligently  transcribed  and  read  hj  very  many.  Indeed 
I  should  wish  that  they  were  published,  and  am  surprised  that  they 
are  not.  But  many  copies  of  these  lectures  fly  about  everywhere 
among  the  papists,  and  sometimes,  in  spite  of  their  precautions,  &1L 
into  our  hands.  Shall  we  then,  whilst  these  men  defend  their  own 
side  with  such  activity  and  zeal,  lie  idle  and  think  nothing  of  the 
matter?  These  things,  although  they  were  in  a  fragmentary 
manner  explained  by  the  papists,  in  many  commentaries  and  sepa- 
rate books,  yet  are  now  handled  in  one  single  volume  by  them- 
selves ;  the  object  and  design  of  which  proceeding  cannot  posably 
be  a  secret  to  any  one.  Why  then  should  not  we  do  the  same, 
and  put  a  complete  body  of  controversies  into  men's  hands,  col- 
lecting and  compacting  into  one  book  whatever  hath  been  disputed 
in  defence  of  the  truth  against  popery,  by  writers  of  our  own  or 
of  any  other  party  ?  It  is  not  every  one  that  can  at  once  form 
a  judgment  of  an  argument,  or  find  out  a  fitting  reply  in  the  books 
of  our  divines.  We  must  take  measures  for  the  security  of  these 
persons,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many,  partly 
by  the  reading  of  such  books  as  are  every  day  published  by  our 
adversaries,  partiy  by  too  great  a  familiarity  with  papists,  have 
fallen  under  a  deplorable  calamity,  and  deserted  from  us  to  the 
popish  camp. 

Indeed,  when  I  compare  our  side  with  the  papists,  I  easily 
perceive  the  great  truth  of  Christ's  saying,  that  "the  children 
of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light"  Mark  well,  I  beseech  you,  with  what  solicitude,  vigilance, 
and  cimning,  these  men  maintain  their  own  kingdom  I  They 
prevent  their  people  from  reading  our  books,  and  forbid  them  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  us,  that  so  they  may  provide  against 
the  influence  of  that  contagion  which  they  fear.  Surely  this  is 
wisely  done.  Who  can  deny  it  ?  For  if  we  be  heretics,  as  they, 
though  falsely,  exclaim,  it  is  but  a  just  consequence  of  that  opinion 
of  us  to  denounce  us,  as  persons  to  be  carefully  avoided  by  all  who 
are  under  their  control.  In  the  meanwhile  we  buy,  read,  peruse 
all  the  productions  of  those  whom  we  justly  esteem  heretics,  and 
never  suspect  the  possibility  of  any  damage  accruing  from  our 
conduct.  Hence  unskilful  persons  are  easily  deceived ;  especially 
if  there  be  any  encouragcr  at  hand  to  lend  an  impulse,  as  there  are 
at  present  everywhere  too  many.  We  avoid  the  acqumntanoe  of 
no  one  ;  yea,  we  take  a  pleasure  in  conversing  with  papists.  This 
is  all  well,  if  your  aim  and  desire  be  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
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errors,  and  if  yon  are  able  to  do  this,  and  see  that  there  is  any 
hope  of  them  remaining.     Those  who  are  perverse  and  desperate 
should  be  left  to  themselves ;  you  can  do  them  no  service,  and  they 
may  do  you  much  damage.     I  commend  courtesy  in  every  one, 
specially  in  an  academic  or  man  of  letters ;  but  courtesy  should  not 
be  so  intent  upon  its  duties  towards  men  as  to  forget  piety  and  its 
duty  towards  God.     Bellarmine  compares  heresy  to  the  plague, 
and  rightly.     For  the  plague  does  not  hang  about  the  outward 
limbs,  but  attacks  the  heart,  immediately  poisons  it  with  its  venom, 
and  suddenly  destroys  him  who  but  a  little  before  was  in  health ; 
then  it  spreads  a  fatal  contagion  to  others  also,  and  often  pervadqs 
a  whole  family,  sometimes  fills  the  state  itself  with  corpses  and 
funerals.     In  like  manner  heresy  especially  assails  the  heart,  and 
expels  faith  from  the  mind ;  then  creeps  further  and  diffuses  itself 
over  many.     If  then  you  tender  your  salvation,  approach  not 
near  so  deadly  a  pestilence  without  an  antidote  or  counterpoison. 
Speaking  of  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  Paul  gives  this  admonition, 
2  Tim.  iv.  6,  "  Of  whom  be  thou  ware  also ;"  and  subjoins  as  the 
reason  of  this  caution,  "  for  he  hath  greatly  withstood  our  words." 
Those,  therefore,  who  not  only  cherish  in  their  own  minds  a  perverse 
opinion  in  religion,  but  cry  out  against  and  oppose  sound  doctrine, 
and  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  with  such  persons  it  is 
perilous  and  impious  to  live  on  pleasant  and  familiar  terms.     For, 
as  the  same  apostle  elsewhere  directs,  Tit.  iii.  10,  ''A  man  that  is 
a  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  must  be  avoided. 
For  he  is  subverted,  and  sins  against  his  own  conscience,  and  is 
condemned  by  his  own  judgment."     TertulUan,  in  his  Prescriptions 
agunst  heretics,  declares  that  heresy  should  be  "avoided  as  a 
deadly  fever."     Now  "fever,"  says  he^  "as  is  well  known,  we 
regard  as  an  evil,  in  respect  both  of  its  cause  and  its  power,  with 
abomination  rather  than  with  admiration ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can, 
strive  to  avoid  it,  not  having  its  extinction  in  our  own  power.    But 
heresies  inflict  eternal  death,  and  the  burning  of  a  still  intenser 
fire."     And  Cyprian,  Epist.  40',  "Fly  far  from  the  contagion  of 

[1  Febrem  ut  malum,  et  de  causa  et  potentia  sua,  ut  notum  est,  abomi- 
namur  potiuB  quam  miramur,  et  quantum  in  nobis  est  prsecayemus,  non 
habentes  abolitionem  ejus  in  nostra  potestate :  hffirescs  vero  mortem  octer- 
nam  et  majoris  ignis  ardorem  inferent.     Prsescript.  Heeret.  c.  ii.] 

p  i.  e.  in  Pamelius'  edition :  but  in  Fell's  (Amstel.  1691)  Ep.  zliii.  p.  82. 
The  words  are :  Procul  ab  hujusmodi  hominum  contagione  discedite,  et  ser- 

r  1  2 

[WHITAKEa.] 
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such  men,  and  shun  by  flight  their  discourses  as  a  canker  or  a 
pestilence ;  since  the  Lord  hath  forewarned  us,  saying,  '  They  are 
blind,  and  leaders  of  the  bUnd«' "  Similar  to  this  is  the  admonition 
of  Jerome,  in  his  Epistle  to  Pammachius  and  Oceanus :  *'  Beware, 
reader,  of  reading :  fly  the  viper*."  Thus  it  behoves  us  to  fly  as 
poisonous  vipers,  not  only  the  discourse,  but  the  books  and  letters 
of  heretical  persons.  For,  as  Ambrose  says  in  his  80th  Epistle, 
heretics  "shed  forth  the  speech  of  serpentine  discourse,  and, 
turning  catholic  truth  into  the  madness  of  their  own  doctrine, 
traduce  it  after  the  example  of  the  devil,  and  deceive  the  simplicity 
of  the  sheep'."  If  this  be  true  at  any  time,  surely  we  have  felt  it 
true  of  the  papists  in  our  time.  But  let  us  return  to  the  tenor  of 
our  present  discourse. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  this  task  already  enumerated  this 
should  be  added,  in  the  third  place,  that,  when  a  fixed  method  of 
controversies  hath  been  handled  and  explained  by  us,  you  vrill  be 
enabled  to  set  down  and  assign  to  its  proper  place  and  division 
whatever  you  may  read  yourselves  in  the  books  of  ancient  or  later 
divines  of  any  pertinence  to  these  subjects,  or  whatever  arguments 
against  the  papists  may  be  suggested  by  your  private  meditations. 
Many  things  escape  us  in  the  course  of  our  reading  or  reflexion, 
from  our  not  knowing  to  what  head  they  should  be  referred ;  and 
many  are  ill  arranged,  so  that,  although  we  have  noted  them  down, 
yet  they  do  not  readily  present  themselves  at  the  proper  time.  But 
when  every  thing  is  duly  distributed  in  meet  order,  it  will  be  easy  both 
to  copy  what  we  please  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  to  find  it  there 
agsdn  whenever  we  chance  to  have  occasion.  And  perhaps,  in  this 
first  essay  of  ours,  some  things  will  be  omitted — (though  we  shall 
endeavour  not  to  seem  to  omit  many  things  and  those  of  principal 
importance) — but  if  any  thing  be  omitted,  it  will  claim  its  own 
place,  and  (as  it  were)  its  proper  receptacle,  when  our  work  passes 
under  a  second  review. 

And  since  the  new  popery,  which  in  general  may  be  called 
Jesuitism,  differs  widely  from  the  old,  and  the  former  scholastic 

mones  eonim  yelut  cancer  et  pestem  f ugiendo  vitate,  pnemonente  Domino  et 
dicente,  Cseci  sunt  et  csecorum  duces.] 

[^  Care,  Lector,  ne  legas;  fuge  viperam.] 

[2  Sermonem  serpentinsD  disputationis  eflfundunt,  atque  yeritatem  catlio« 
licam  Tertendo  ad  suse  doctrinee  rabiem  diabolico  more  traducunt,  atque 
ovium  simplicitatem  defr^udant.] 
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diyinity  delivered  many  things  much  otherwise  than  they  are  now 
maintained  by  the  Roman  church;  we  must,  lest  we  should  seem 
to  construe  the  doctrines  of  the  papists  otherwise  than  the  practice 
of  the  Koman  church  requires,  or  to  take  for  granted  what  they 
grant  not,  or  to  ascribe  to  them  opinions  which  they  disclaim,  take 
care  to  follow  this  order,  namely,  first  to  inquire  what  the 
council  of  Trent  hath  determined  upon  every  question,  and  then 
to  consult  the  Jesuits,  the  most  faithful  interpreters  of  that 
council,  and  other  divines,  and  our  countrymen  at  Rhoims  amongst 
the  rest  And  since  Bellarmine  hath  handled  these  questions  with 
accuracy  and  method,  and  his  lectures  are  in  every  body's  hands, 
we  will  make  him,  so  to  speak,  our  principal  aim,  and  follow,  as  it 
were,  in  his  very  footsteps. 

Our  arms  shall  be  the  sacred  scriptures,  that  sword  and  shield 
of  the  word,  that  tower  of  David,  upon  which  a  thousand  bucklers 
hang,  and  all  the  armour  of  the  mighty,  the  sling  and  the 
pebbles  of  the  brook  wherewith  David  stretched  upon  the  ground 
that  gigantic  and  haughty  Philistine.  Human  reasonings  and  tes* 
timonies,  if  one  use  them  too  much  or  out  of  place,  are  like  the 
armour  of  Saul,  which  was  so  far  from  helping  David  that  it  rather 
unfitted  him  for  the  conflict.  Jerome  tells  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
that  "  a  sincere  faith  and  open  confession  requires  not  the  artifice 
and  arguments  of  words^."  However,  since  we  have  to  deal  with 
adversaries  who,  not  content  with  these  arms,  use  others  with 
more  readiness  and  pleasure,  such  as  decrees  of  councils,  judg- 
ments of  the  fathers,  tradition,  and  the  practice  of  the  church; 
lest  perchance  we  should  appear  to  shrink  from  the  battle,  we  have 
determined  to  make  use  of  that  sort  of  weapons  also.  And,  indeed, 
I  hope  to  make  it  plain  to  you,  that  all  our  tenets  are  not  only 
founded  upon  scriptural  authority,  which  is  enough  to  ensure  victory, 
but  command  the  additional  suffrage  of  the  testimonies  of  fathers, 
councils,  and,  I  will  add,  even  of  many  of  the  papists,  which  is  a 
distinguished  and  splendid  ornament  of  our  triumph.  In  every 
controversy,  therefore,  after  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  old  and  new 
Testaments,  we  shall  apply  to  the  councib,  the  fathers,  and  even  to 
our  adversaries  themselves ;  so  as  to  let  you  perceive  that  not  only 
the  ancient  authors,  but  even  the  very  adherents  of  the  Roman 
churchy  may  be  adduced  as  witnesses  in  the  cause.  Thus  it  will  be 
clear,  that  what  Jerome,  Epist.  139,  applies  out  of  Isaiah  to  the 

[8  Fides  para  et  aperta  confessio  non  quscrit  strophas  et  ai^menta 
yerborum.     Epist.  IxiL  ad  Thcophil.] 
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heretics,  that  "  they  weave  the  spider's  thread,"  is  pertinentlj 
applied  to  the  papists.  For,  as  Jerome  says,  they  weave  a 
web  ^  "  which  can  catch  small  and  light  animals,  as  flies  and  gnats, 
but  is  broken  by  the  stronger  ones."  Just  thus  many  stick  fast  in 
the  subtleties  of  the  papists,  as  flies  do  in  the  spider's  web,  from 
wliich  they  are  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  though  nothing  can 
possibly  be  frailer  than  those  threads.  Such  are  the  reasonings  of 
the  papists,  even  the  Jesuits  themselves ;  who,  although  they  seem 
to  spin  their  threads  with  greater  skill  and  artfulness,  yet  fabricate 
nothing  but  such  cobwebs  as  may  easily  be  broken  by  any  vigorous 
effort.  Be  ye,  therefore,  of  good  cheer.  We  have  a  cause,  believe 
me,  good,  firm,  invincible.  We  fight  against  men,  and  we  have 
Christ  on  our  side ;  nor  can  we  possibly  be  vanquished,  unless  we 
are  the  most  slothful  and  dastardly  of  all  cowards.  Once  wrest 
from  the  papists  what  they  adduce  beside  the  scripture,  and  you 
will  presently  see  them  wavering,  turning  pale,  and  unable  to  keep 
their  ground.  Yet  I  do  not  ascribe  to  myself  all  those  gifts  of 
genius,  judgment,  memory  and  knowledge,  which  are  demanded 
by  such  a  laborious  and  busy  undertaking.  I  know  well  and 
acknowledge  how  slightly  I  am  furnished  with  such  endowments; 
nor  can  any  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  myself.  But  "  I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me;"  relying  upon 
whose  assistance  I  enter  upon  the  combat.  They  come  against  us 
with  sword,  and  shield,  and  armour :  we  go  against  them  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  they  have 
defied. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  distribute  the  controversies  themselves 
under  their  proper  heads,  that  we  may  see  beforehand  the  order  in 
which  we  are  to  proceed.  Bellarmine  hath  reduced  all  the  con- 
troversies to  three  articles  of  the  Creed ; — /  believe  in  the  CcUholie 
Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  tlte  Forgiveness  of  Sins.  In 
this  respect  I  shall  not  follow  Bellarmine.  I  have  another,  and 
more  certain,  plan  and  method  of  my  own.  He  could  not  frame 
to  his  method  the  controversy  concerning  scripture,  which  assuredly 
challenges  the  first  place  for  its  nobility  and  importance.  He  there- 
fore calls  it  a  Proem,  and  says  that  he  hath  set  it  before  the  rest 
in  the  manner  of  a  preface.  But  since  popery  is  nothing  else  but 
mere  antichristianism,  it  is  evident  that  both  must  fall  under  the 
same  rule  and  method,  and  that  popery  must  have  in  it  all  the 

[1  Qu80  parva  et  Icvia  capore  potest  animalia,  ut  muscas  et  culicoB,  a  forti- 
oribus  statim  rumpitur.    Epist.  cxxxix.  ad  C^priauum.] 
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heresies  which  belong  to  antichristianism.  Now  antichristianism 
consists  not  in  the  open  and  outward  denial  of  Christ,  or  in  the 
worn-out  defence  of  obsolete  heresies.  For  who  would  not  imme- 
mediately  recognise,  cry  out  against  and  explode,  the  patrons  of 
Cerinthus,  Yalentinus,  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  other  heresiarchs  of 
the  same  complexion  ?  Who  could  tolerate  amongst  Christians  him 
who  should  openly  and  publicly  deny  Christ  ?  Antichrist  was  not 
so  stupid  as  to  hope  that  he  would  gain  much  by  such  a  course  as 
this.  It  was  not  fit,  therefore,  that  antichrist  should  hold  those 
errors  which  may  be  generally  described  as  touching  the  nature  of 
God,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ.  But,  since 
antichrist  must  needs  be  the  opposite  of  Christ,  the  same  purpose 
must  be  gained  in  a  more  secret  and  more  artful  manner.  For  it 
is  a  certain  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  in  words  establishes  Christ, 
but  in  fact  destroys  him.  This  is  the  very  antichristianism  of  the 
papists,  who  leave  indeed  the  natures  of  Christ  intact,  but  make 
away  with  tbe  offices  of  Christ,  and  consequently  Christ  himself. 
For  Jesus  cannot  be  Christ,  if  he  bear  not  all  his  offices  and  merits. 
Now  these  offices  and  benefits  are  designated  by  the  very  names 
Christ  and  Jesus.  All  the  heresies  of  the  papists  (a  very  few 
excepted,  which  relate  to  his  person,)  concern  these  offices  and 
merits  of  Christ :  on  which  account  it  will  be  no  inconvenient  dis- 
tribution of  the  popish  errors  and  heresies,  to  set  them  forth  as 
they  are  tenets  opposed  to  Christ  and  Jesus. 

Survey  now,  I  beseech  you,  this  whole  body  of  antichristianism, 
as  I  shall  submit  it  to  your  inspection,  that  you  may  see,  as  it  were 
in  one  view,  a  monster  mis-shapen,  vast,  horrible,  and  manifold.  For 
I  will  present  to  you  the  very  portraiture  and  lineaments,  drawn 
out  and  expressed  as  it  were  with  one  stroke  of  the  pencil ;  and 
afterwards  distribute  and  describe  its  limbs  more  accurately,  when 
we  come  to  speak  severally  of  each.  The  name  of  Christ  denotes 
three  offices,  as  you  know,  of  Prophet^  King^  and  Priest.  That 
of  Jb8U8  sets  before  us  the  benefits  of  redemption  and  salvation ; 
and  these  latter  benefits  result  from  the  former  offices.  For  he 
was  anointed  to  be  our  Prophet,  King,  and  Priest,  in  order  that  he 
might  discharge  the  function  of  our  Saviour.  Now,  therefore,  we 
should  regard  in  Christ  Jesus  his  offices  and  merits  as  well  as  his 
person.  In  the  former  the  papists  are  wholly  astray :  in  regard  of 
his  person  they  hold  not  many  errors,  but  they  have  some.  There 
are  then  two  chief  heads  of  these  controversies ;  concerning  the 
offices  and   benefits  of  Chrbt  Jesus,  and  concerning  his  person. 
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Hear,   therefore,  what  particular  heresies  they  maintain  against 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  first  office  is  that  of  Prophet,  which  shews  that  the  func- 
tion of  supreme  teacher  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ.  This  saving 
teaching  Christ  hath  proposed  to  his  church  in  the  scriptures.  In 
defending  this  office  of  Christ  against  the  papists  we  handle 
these  controversies  concerning  the  scriptures ;  of  the  number  of  the 
canonical  books  of  scripture ;  of  vernacular  versions  of  scripture ; 
of  the  perspicuity  of  scripture ;  of  the  authority  of  scripture ;  of 
the  interpretation  of  scripture;  of  the  perfection  of  scripture  in 
opposition  to  human  traditions,  upon  which  our  adversaries  lay 
such  weighty  stress  as  to  equal  them  even  to  the  scriptures  them- 
selves. How  far  from  slight  this  controversy  is,  you  readily 
perceive. 

The  second   office   of   Christ  is  the   Royal,  which   all   the 
heretical  opinions  of  the  papists  concerning  the  church  impugn* 
The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  church ;  in  it  he  reigns  and  is  sole 
monarch.     This  controversy  is  complex,  and  requires  to  be  dis- 
tributed into  its  several  parts.     The  church  is  either  militant  or 
triumphant.     We  must  dispute  first  of  the  militant,  and  afterwards 
of  the  triumphant  church.     Our  controversies  concern  either  the 
whole  church  militant,  or  the  members  of  it.     Of  the  whole — 
what  it  is ;    of  what  sort ;    whether  visible ;    by  what  notes  db^ 
tinguished ;    whether   it   may    err ;    what   power    it    possesses ; 
whether  the  Roman  be  the  true  visible  church  of  Christ.     Next, 
we  have  to  speak  of  the  members  of  the  church.     These  members 
are  either  collected  in  a  council  (which  is  the  representative  church), 
or  considered  separately.  Here,  therefore,  we  must  treat  of  councils ; 
whether  they  must  needs  be  assembled ;   by  whom  they  should  be 
convoked ;    of  what  persons  they  should  consist ;   what  authority 
they    have;   who    should   be    the  chief  president  in  a    council; 
whether  they  are  above  the  pope ;  whether  they  may  err.     Next, 
we  come  to  the  several  members  of  the  church.     Now  they  are 
divided  into  three  classes.     There  is   the  principal  member,  or 
head,  the  intermediate  members,  and  the  lowest.     They  affirm 
the  Roman  pontiff  to  be  the  head  of  the  church  militant :  where- 
upon the  question  arises  of  the  form  of  the  church's  government; 
whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  monarchical ;  whether  the  monarchy  of  the 
church  was  settled  upon  Peter ;  whether  Peter  was  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  died  there ;  whether  the  pope  succeeds  Peter 
in  his  primacy ;  whether  he  may  err ;  whether  he  can  make  laws 
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ecclesiastical;  whether  he  can  canonize  saints;  whether  he  hath 
temporal  power;  whether  ho  be  antichrist.  The  intermediate 
members  are  the  clergy,  of  whom  they  make  two  sorts,  some 
secular,  some  regular.  Those  are  called  secular,  who  are  engaged 
in  any  ecclesiastical  function.  Now  here  arise  controyersies  con- 
cerning the  election  and  rank  of  these  persons,  whether  ceUbacy 
be  necessarily  attached  to  the  ministry,  whether  ministers  be 
exempt  from  the  secular  yoke.  The  regulars  are  monks  and  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders.  Here  we  have  to  discourse  of  evangelical 
counsels,  of  vows,  of  retirement,  of  the  dress  and  labours  of  monks, 
of  the  canonical  hours.  The  lowest  members,  as  they  arrange 
them,  are  laymen,  even  kings  or  emperors.  Here  we  have  to  in- 
quire concerning  the  civil  magistracy ;  whether  the  care  of  religion 
appertains  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  whether  he  may  punish  heretics 
capitally ;  whether  he  can  ever  be  excommunicated  or  deposed  by 
the  pope ;  whether  civil  laws  oblige  the  conscience.  And  so  far  of 
the  church  militant. 

Next  follows  the  church  triumphant ;  which  consists  of  angels 
and  deceased  ssunts.  The  controversies  are,  of  the  hierarchies, 
ministry,  and  invocation  of  angels.  When  we  come  to  deceased 
saints,  the  occasion  requires  us  to  dispute,  of  the  limbtis  patrum, 
of  purgatory ;  whether  saints  are  to  be  invoked  and  adored,  of  the 
relics  of  saints,  of  the  worship  of  images,  of  the  temples  of  the 
saints,  of  their  festivals,  of  pilgrimages  to  their  places :  and  these 
controversies  are  concerning  the  royal  office  of  Christ 

His  third  office  is  that  of  Priest,  which  includes  two  functions, 
intercession  and  sacrifice.  It  pertains  to  intercession  to  inquire, 
whether  Christ  be  the  sole  mediator  of  intercession.  In  the  question 
of  sacrifice,  we  shall  have  to  explain  the  whole  body  of  controversy 
concerning  the  sacraments;  for  by  the  sacraments,  as  so  many 
means  instituted  by  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  that  sacrifice  is  derived 
to  us.  We  must  treat  of  sacraments,  first  generally,  and  then 
spedally :  generally,  what  a  sacrament  is,  how  many  sacraments 
there  be,  what  is  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  what  the  distinction 
between  the  old  and  new  sacraments ;  specially,  concerning  each 
of  the  sacraments  by  itself;  and  first,  of  baptism,  whether  those 
who  die  without  baptism  cannot  be  saved ;  whether  laymen  or 
women  can  baptize;  whether  John's  baptism  was  the  same  as 
Christ's ;  whether  the  popish  ceremonies  are  to  be  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism.  After  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  we  have 
to  speak  of  the  eucharist,  which  topic  contains  most  important  con- 
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troverticA.  of  transubstantiation,  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  of  com- 
luuniim  in  ono  kind.  Next  follow  the  five  sacraments  of  the  papists, 
uiHUi  which  great  controversies  depend,  of  confirmation,  of  penance 
(whero  wo  shall  have  to  treat  of  contrition,  confession,  satisfaction, 
indultfoncos),  of  extreme  unction,  of  orders,  of  matrimony ;  and  all 
tho«o  controversies  hitherto  -set  forth  belong  to  those  three  prime 
officoa,  which  are  signified  by  the  name  of  Christ. 

Next  we  have  to  handle  controversies  concerning  the  benefits 
of  our  redemption  and  salvation,  which  are  indicated  by  the  very 
name  of  Jesus.  Here  first  arise  questions  concerning  predestination 
and  reprobation;  whether  God  hath  predestinated  or  reprobated 
any  persons,  on  what  account  he  hath  done  so,  whether  predesti- 
nation be  absolute.  Next  wo  have  to  treat  of  sin,  what  it  is,  how 
manifold,  whether  all  are  born  with  the  infection  of  original  sin, 
oven  the  virgin  Mary ;  whether  all  sins  be  equal ;  whether  any  sin 
bo  venial  of  itself;  whether  concupiscence  after  baptism  be  sin; 
whether  God  be  the  author  of  sin.  Next  in  order,  we  must  speak 
of  the  law,  whether  it  can  be  fulfilled,  and  even  more  done  than 
it  commands.  Afterwards  we  must  explain  the  controversy  con- 
cerning free-will ;  faith,  what  it  is  and  how  manifold ;  good  works 
and  merits;  justification. 

In  the  last  place,  there  remain  a  few  questions  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  as  whether  he  is  avroOeas  ;  whether  he  increased 
in  wisdom ;  whether  he  suffered  in  his  soul  the  pains  of  hell,  and 
whatever  others  there  be  of  this  sort. 

You  have  now  the  principal  classes  and  heads  of  those  contro- 
versies which  are  contested  with  the  greatest  earnestness  between 
us  and  our  adversaries  at  the  present  day.  You  see  almost  the 
whole  mass  and  body  of  the  popish  heresies.  In  considering,  re- 
volving, and  explicating  these  matters  it  becomes  us  now  to  be 
wholly  occupied.  We  must  begin  from  the  first,  and  proceed 
through  the  intermediate  to  the  last,  at  which  we  hope  at  length 
to  arrive,  and  pray  that  the  issue  may  correspond  to  our  hope  and 
wishes. 
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QUESTION    I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHEREIN    THIS     WHOLE    CONTROVERSY    IS    DISTRIBUTED     INTO     ITS 

PARTICULAR    QUESTIONS. 

We  will  lay  the  foundation  of  this  controvery  in  those  words 
of  Christ  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St  John's 
Gospel  at  the  thirty-ninth  verse :  'Epeumre  ra^  ypa<pa^,  Search 
THE  Scriptures.  Christ  had  been  commended  to  the  Jews  by 
the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist.  That  testimony  was  most 
true  and  honourable;  and  could  not  be  despised  by  the  Jews 
themselTCS,  amongst  whom  John  lived  in  the  highest  respect  and 
estimation.  Yet  Christ  declares  that  he  had  others  greater,  more 
certain  and  more  august  than  the  testimony  of  John.  He  enume- 
rates three  of  them :  first,  the  works  which  he  performed ; 
secondly,  his  Father  who  had  sent  him ;  thirdly,  the  holy  scrip- 
tures themselves,  which  he  calls  his  witnesses.  The  Jews,  indeed, 
thought  honourably  of  the  scriptures,  and  supposed  that  eternal 
life  might  be  found  in  them.  Nor  does  Christ  blame  in  the  least 
that  judgment  of  theirs  concerning  the  scriptures,  but  rather  praises 
it  He  bids  them  go  on  to  "  search  the  scriptures ;"  he  inflames  in 
every  way  their  zeal  for  the  scriptures,  and  sharpens  their  industry. 
For  he  exhorts  them  not  only  to  read,  but  search  and  thoroughly 
examine  the  scriptures :  he  would  not  have  them  content  with  a 
slight  perusal,  but  requires  an  assiduous,  keen,  laborious  diligence 
in  examining  and  investigating  their  meaning,  such  as  those  apply 
whoysearch  with  anxious  toil  for  treasures  buried  in  the  earth. 

^ow  since  Christ  hath  bid  us  search  the  scriptures  without 
exception,  not  this  part,  or  that  part,  or  the  other,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  these  words  we  are  commanded  to  search  the  whole  of 
scripture ;  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  certain  portions  of  it,  while 
we  despise  or  overlook  the  rest.  All  p^rts  give  plidn  testimoxiy  to 
Christ.     But  the  scriptures  are  praised  by  the  papists,  as  well  as 
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highly  esteemed  by  us ;  nor  is  there  any  controversy,  whether 
the  scriptures  are  to  be  searched.  But  concerning  the  due  man- 
ner of  searching  them,  and  who  they  are  to  whom  that  care 
appertains,  and  concerning  the  scriptures  themselves,  which  we  all 
unanimously  affirm  should  be  searched,  there  is  a  most  important  con- 
troversy, which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain.  In  order  to  effect 
this  clearly  and  methodically,  I  think  it  may  be  all  divided  into  sis 
questions,  after  the  following  manner. 

We  are  commanded  to  search  the  scriptures :  and  for  that 
purpose  we  must  first  understand,  what  are  those  genuine  books 
of  scripture,  in  searching  and  turning  over  which  it  behoves  us  to 
be  occupied.  The  first  question  therefore  shall  be,  Of  the  num- 
ber of  tlie  canonical  books  of  scripture. 

We  are  commanded  to  search  the  scriptures :  and  therefore 
we  must  next  consider,  to  whom  this  precept  is  addressed ;  whether 
only  to  the  learned,  and  those  skilled  in  the  ancient  languages, 
or  to  all  the  faithful.  The  second  question  therefore  shall  be, 
Of  versions  of  the  scripture  and  sa^^red  rites  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

We  are  commanded  to  search  the  scriptures:  whence  it  appears 
that  the  scriptures  enjoy  a  very  high  dignity  and  authority,  since 
Christ  himself  appeals  and  refers  us  to  them.  The  third  question 
therefore  shall  be.  Of  tlie  authority  of  scripture ;  whether  it  have 
this  so  great  credibility  and  dignity  of  itself,  and  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  its  author,  or  from  the  testimony  of  the  church. 

We  are  commanded  to  search  the  scriptures:  whence  some 
hope  appears  to  be  shewn  that  we  shall  come  to  understand  them, 
and  gain  much  profit  by  the  search,  if  we  do  as  we  are  commanded. 
Therefore  the  fourth  question  shall  be,  Of  the  perspicuity  of 
scripture. 

We  are  commanded  to  search  the  scripture ;  that  is,  to  seek 
and  investigate  the  true  sense  of  scripture,  since  the  scripture  lies 
wholly  in  the  meaning.  Therefore  the  fifth  question  shall  be.  Of 
the  interpretation  of  scripture ;  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted,  and 
who  has  the  right  and  authority  of  interpretation. 

We  are  commanded  to  search  the  scripture :  and  under  the 
name  of  scripture  the  written  word  of  God  is  plainly  understood. 
Here  then  we  must  consider  whether  we  are  only  bound  to  search 
the  scripture,  or  whether,  beside  the  scripture,  something  else  be 
commended  to  our  investigations.  Therefore  the  sixth  and  last 
question  shall  be.   Of  the  perfection  of  scripture ;  which  I  shall 
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proTe  to  be  so  absolutely  complete  that  we  should  wholly  acquiesce 
in  it,  and  need  desire  nothing  more,  and  that  unwritten  traditions 
are  by  no  means  necessary  for  us. 

These  questions  I  purpose  to  treat  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
proposed  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING    THE    STATE    OF    THE    FIRST    QUESTION. 

The  books  of  scripture  are  called  canonical,  because  they  con- 
tidn  the  standard  and  rule  of  our  faith  and  morals.  For  the  scrips 
ture  is  in  the  church  what  the  law  is  in  a  state,  which  Aristotle 
in  his  Politics  calls  a  canon  or  rule.  As  all  citizens  are  bound  to 
live  and  behave  agreeably  to  the  public  laws,  so  Christians  should 
square  their  faith  and  conduct  by  the  rule  and  law  of  scripture. 
80,  in  £usebius\  the  holy  fathers  accuse  Paul  of  Samosata  of 
departing  from  the  rule  (aTrocrrdv  ano  tov  Kavovo^),  and  becoming 
the  author  of  an  heretical  opinion.  So  Tertullian,  in  his  book 
against  Hermogenes^  calls  the  scripture  the  rule  of  faith;  and 
Cyprian  says,  in  his  discourse  upon  the  baptism  of  Christ :  "  One 
will  find  that  the  rules  of  all  doctrine  are  derived  from  this  scrip- 
ture; and  that,  whatever  the  discipline  of  the  church  contains 
springs  hence,  and  returns  hither^."     Chrysostom  too,  in  his  13th 

{}  Sirav  dc  inoaras  rov  Kav6vos  €n\  Kifi^rjXa  Koi  v6Ba  Biiayfiara  firrfX^- 
Xv^ry,  oMp  M  rov  f(a  Svros  ras  npa^n  Kpivtiv.  H.  E.  vn.  30.  T.  3.  p. 
391.  ed.  Heinich.  Lips.  1828.  But  it  is  most  probably  the  Creed  that  is 
there  meant.] 

[s  Whitaker  most  probably  refers  to  the  famous  passage,  c.  xxii.  "  Adoro 
plenitudinem  scripturse,"  &c.  cited  below,  Qu.  6.  c.  zyI.,  and  produced  also 
by  Coflin  (Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon,  chap.  i.  $.  1.)  in  proof  that  the 
Church  always  r^arded  scripture  as  "the  infallible  rule  of  our  faith." 
Borne,  however,  suppose  that  Tertullian  refers  to  scripture,  and  not  the 
Creed,  in  these  words :  ''  Solemus  hroreticis  compendii  gratia  de  posteritate 
pncscribere:  in  quantum  enim  veritcUis  regula  prior,  quse  etiam  Juturas 
hare9e$  pramufUiavity  in  tantum  posteriores  quseque  doctrinss  hsereses  pr»- 
jndicabuntur."  Adv.  Hermog.  i.  (0pp.  P.  rv.  p.  1.  ed.  Leopold.  Lipsise,  1841.) 
For  the  Creed  contains  no  prediction  of  heresies.] 

[•  This  treatise,  falsely  ascribed  to  Cyprian,  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Arnold  of  Chartres  (Camotensis)  subjoined  to  FelVs  Cyprian  (Amstel.  1691) 
The  passage  cited  is  at  p.  33 :  ''  Inveniet  ex  hac  scriptura  omnium  doctrina- 
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Homily  upon  2  Corinthians  calls  scripture  the  exact  balance,  and 
standard,  and  rule  of  all  things."  For  the  same  reason  Augustine 
affirms,  that  ''  whatever  belongs  to  faith  and  moral  life  maj  be 
found  in  the  scriptures^;*"  and  he  calls  the  scripture  t?ke  scales^  in 
the  following  passage :  '*  Let  us  not  apply  deceitful  scales,  where 
we  may  weigh  what  we  wish,  and  as  we  wish ;  but  let  us  bring 
God'^s  own  scales  from  the  holy  scriptures,"  &c. 

So  Basil  calls  the  sacred  doctrine  "  the  canon  of  rectitude  and 
rule  of  truth,"  which  fails  in  no  part  of  perfection :  and  Ruffinus, 
in  his  exposition  of  the  creed,  after  enumerating  the  books  of 
scripture,  adds,  **  These  are  the  books  which  the  fathers  included 
in  the  canon,  and  from  which  they  willed  that  the  assertions  of  our 
faith  should  be  demonstrated* ;"  and  then  he  subjoins :  "  From 
these  fountains  of  the  divine  word  our  cups  are  to  be  drawn'." 
Aquinas  too  lays  down,  that  *'  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets  is  called  canonical,  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  rule  of 
our  intellect*."  Hence  it  plainly  appears  why  the  scriptures  are 
called  canonical; — because  they  prescribe  to  us  what  we  must 
believe,  and  how  we  ought  to  live :  so  that  we  should  refer  to  this 
test  our  whole  faith  and  life,  as  the  mason  or  architect  squares  his 
work  by  the  line  and  plummet.  Hence,  too,  we  may  perceive  that 
the  scripture  is  perfect,  since  otherwise  the  title  of  canon  or  rule 
could  hardly  be  applied  to  it ;  upon  which  point  we  shall  hare  to 
speak  under  the  sixth  question. 

Now  these  books,  which  are  called  canonical,  are  comprised  in 
the  old  and  new  Testaments,  and  ar^  therefore  styled  TestO' 
mentary.  So  Eusebius  calls  these  books  ey^iaOriKov^^  \  and  Nice- 
phorus  often  uses  the  same  term.      Some  also  call  them  SiaOriKo^ 

rum  rcgulas  emanasse ;  et  hinc  nasci,  et  hue  reverti,  quidquid  ecclesiftBtica 
continet  diBciplina."  But  Arnold  is  not  speaking  of  the  whole  scriptuiey  but 
of  the  command  to  love  God.] 

[I  See  these  passages  cited  more  fully  below.     Qa.  6.  c.  16.] 

[3  Ilcoc  sunt  quse  patres  intra  canonem  concluserunt;  ex  quibus  fidei 
nostrse  assertiones  constare  voluenmt.  Ad  Calc.  0pp.  Gypriani,  p.  26»  ut 
supra.] 

P  Hsec  nobis  a  patribus,  ut  dixi,  tradita  opportunum  visum  est  hoc  in 
loco  designare,  ad  instructionem  eorum  qui  prima  sibi  ecclesin  ac  fidei 
elemonta  suscipiunt,  ut  sciant  ex  quibus  sibi  fontibus  verbi  Dei  hauiienda 
sint  pocula.     Ibid.  p.  27.] 

[^  Doctrina  apostolorum  et  prophetanim  canonica  dicitur,  quia  est  quasi 
regula  intellectus  nostri.     Thomse  Aquin.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  Lect.  1.] 

P  H.  E.  Lib.  V.  C.  25.    ovk  MtaBrfKovs  fiivt  oXKa  ical  avrcXcyo/icyovr.] 
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ypa(f>ovs.  The  question,  then,  between  us  and  the  papists  is, 
VVhat  books  are  to  be  esteemed  canonical  and  testamentary.  Con- 
cerning many,  and  indeed  the  principal  ones,  we  are  agreed :  con- 
cerning some  we  are  at  variance.  But,  in  order  that  the  true  state 
of  this  question  may  be  understood,  we  must  see,  in  the  first  place, 
what  the  council  of  Trent  hath  determined  upon  this  subject.  Its 
words  are  as  follows :  ''  The  synod  hath  deemed  it  fitting  that  a 
catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  should  be  subjoined  to  this  decree, 
lest  any  should  have  occasion  to  doubt  what  books  are  received  by 
it^"  Then  it  recites  the  books  which  are  truly  canonical,  and 
are  received  by  us  without  any  hesitation.  But  it  subjoins  others 
which  we  do  not  acknowledge  as  canonical.  Such  are  these  six 
books :  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  two  books  of  Mac- 
cabees. These  are  the  books  of  the  old  Testament.  Afterwards, 
it  enumerates  the  books  of  the  new  Testament,  all  of  which  we 
receive  without  any  controversy,  although  they  were  not  always 
alike  received  in  the  church,  as  you  shall  hear  in  the  sequel. 
Finally,  the  council  concludes  in  these  words :  "  Whoever  does  not 
receive  these  books  entire  with  all  their  parts,  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  ancient  Latin  Vulgate,  for  sacred  and  canonical,  let 
him  be  accursed^!"  Here  you  have  the  decree  of  the  Tridentine 
council,  and  the  terrible  sanction  of  that  decree.  From  these  pre- 
mises it  now  appears  that  we  are  required  by  the  Tridentine 
fathers,  if  we  would  escape  their  anathema,  to  receive  as  autho- 
ritative canonical  scripture  not  only  those  six  entire  books  which 
we  have  mentioned,  but  besides  certain  parts  of  and  additions  to 
the  books,  as  Baruch,  the  Hymn  of  the  three  Children,  the  histo- 
ries of  Susannah  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  which  are  attributed  to 
Daniel,  and  certain  apocryphal  chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther  : 
for  it  is  thus  that  the  Jesuits  interpret  the  meaning  of  this  decree. 
Now,  therefore,  the  state  of  the  question  is  this;  whether  these 
books,  and  these  parts  of  books,  should  be  received  for  sacred  and 
canonical  scriptures  ?  They  affirm  :  we  deny.  It  remains  that  we 
should  proceed  to  the  discussion.  I  will  first  answer  their  arguments, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  defence  of  our  cause ;  which  course  I 

p  Sacronim  vero  librorom  indicem  huic  decreto  adhibondum  censuit,  ne 
cui  dubitatio  Buboriri  possit,  quinam  sint,  qui  ab  ipsa  synodo  suscipiuntur. 
Concil.  Trid.  Seas.  iv.  Decret.  1.] 

[7  81  quiB  autem  hos  Ubros  ipsos  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus, 
prout  in  ecclesia  catholica  legi  consueverunt,  et  in  yeteri  yulgata  editione 
habentuTy  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  uou  suscepcrit . .  .  Anathema  sit.     Ibid.] 
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intend  to  follow  throughout,  because  I  deem  it  most  suitable  to  the 
matter  we  hare  in  hand,  and  I  perceiTO  that  it  hath  been  gene- 
rally adopted  by  Aristotle.  And  ^ce,  as  Nazianzen  tells  us, 
<*  erery  argument  is  dedgned  either  to  establish  our  own  opinion^ 
or  overturn  the  opposite  ^"  I  will  choose  first  to  OTertum  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  and  then  to  establish  my  own. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CONCERNING     THOSE    HERETICS    WHO    WERE    GlIILTT     OF   SACRILBQB 
AGAINST    THE    SACRED    AND    CANONICAL    SCEHPTURES. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  deem  it  necessary  for  you  to  censure 
the  madness  of  certain  ancient  heretics,  who  impiously  removed 
some  certsdn  and  undoubted  parts  of  scripture  firom  the  sacred 
canon.  Such  heretics,  indeed,  there  were  in  great  numbers,  as  we 
read  in  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Augustine,  and  others. 
I  shall  not  endeavour  to  go  through  them  all,  but  will  enumerate 
for  you  the  principal 

First  of  all,  the  Sadducees  received  no  scriptures  but  the  five 
books  of  Moses^  This  many  suppose  to  have  been  the  reason 
why  Christ  (Matt  xxii.)  refutes  the  Sadducees  denying  the  resur* 
rection,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Mossdc  scripture.  Simon,  foUow- 
ing  in  their  steps,  declared  that  the  prophets  were  not  at  all  to  be 
regarded;  as  Irenaeus  testifies ^  Lib.  i.  c.  20.  The  Manichees 
rejected  the  whole  old  Testament,  as  proceeding  from  the  evil  God : 
for  they  imagined  two  gods,  the  one  good  and  the  other  eviL  Epi- 
phanius has  treated  upon  this  subject,  Hseres.  Ixvi.  So  Satuminus 
rejected  the  Grod  of  the  Jews,  and  consequently  the  whole  old 
Testament,  as  Irena&us  tells  us.  Lib.  i.  c.  22^.  The  impious  Mar- 
cion  insulted  with  a  load  of  reproaches  the  God  who  is  preached  in 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  held  that  Christ  had  come  to  disr 

{}  AiTTov  orros  Xoyov  marrosy  roG  fitv  r6  ouccloir  jcorcuriccva^urrof,  tov  dc  ri 
avrliraXov  dwarfHwomg.   Orat  xxxv.  p.  562.  A.  Nazianz.  Opp.  T.  L  Ck)lon.  1690.] 

p  This  common  notion  is  reasonably  doubted  by  many.  See  Jortin'i 
Remarks,  B.  xi.  Appendix  1,  on  the  Sadducees,  Vol.  i.  p.  439.] 

[3  Prophetas  autem  a  mmidi  fabricatoribus  angelis  inspiratos  dizisse  pro- 
phetias;  quapropter  ncc  ulterius  curarent  eos  hi,  qui  in  earn  et  in  Seleoea 
ejus  spcm  habeant.     P.  116.  b.  ed.  Ferard.  Paris.  1685.] 

[^  Jud^eorum  Deum  unum  ex  angelis  esse  dixit,  et . . .  adrenisse  Christum 
ad  destructiouem  Judseorum  Del Prophetias  autem  quaadam  quidem 
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solye  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  works  of  that  God  who 
made  the  world.  This  IrensBus  tells  us^,  Lib.  i.  c.  29.  Such  frantic 
men  Christ  himself  expressly  refutes  by  his  own  words,  when  he 
says,  that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
but  to  fulfil.  Matt.  y.  17.  This  heresy  Augustine  also  imputes  to 
the  Cerdonians,  whom  he  affirms  to  hold  the  old  Testament  in  con- 
tempt ^  {Ad  Quod  vult  Deum,  c.  21),  and  to  the  Severians,  of 
whom  he  writes,  **  They  condemn  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and 
the  old  Testament^'^  (ibid.  c.  24.)  Ouido  Cameracensis  reckons 
this  also  amongst  the  heresies  of  the  Albigenses.  This  heresy  is 
refuted  by  Epiphanius,  in  the  place  which  I  have  already  cited, 
and  most  copiously  by  Augustine  against  Faustus  the  Manichee, 
and  against  the  adversary  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

The  Ptolemsdans  condenmed  the  books  of  Moses^  as  Epipha- 
nius relates,  Hsdres.  xxxiii.  The  Nicolaitans  and  Gnostics  ejected 
the  book  of  Psalms  from  the  sacred  canon,  as  Philaster  informs  us, 
(in  Lib.  de  HsBr.  c.  127) ;  which  heresy  the  Anabaptists  have 
renewed  in  our  times.  But  all  these  heretics  are  refuted  by  the 
clearest  eyidence  of  the  new  Testament 

Many  formerly,  as  Philaster  relates  (in  Cat.  c.  132,  133), 
rejected  the  books  of  Solomon,  and  especially  Ecclesiastes  and 
the  Song  of  Songs ;  because  in  the  former  Solomon  seems  to  invite 
men  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  latter,  to  relate  certain 
amatory  discourses  between  himself  and  Pharaoh'*s  daughter.  But 
it  is  plain  that  these  men  fell  into  a  manifest  and  impious  error. 
For  in  Ecclesiastes  Solomon  does  not  allure  men  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  and  blandishments  of  the  world,  but  rather  deters  them 
from  such  pleasures,  and  exhorts  them,  with  a  divine  eloquence,  to 

ab  iis  angeUs  qui  mundum  fabricayerunt  dictas ;  quasdam  autem  a  Satana, 
quern  etipsum  angolum  adversariuin  mundi  fabricatoribus  osteudit;  maxime 
autem  Judseorum  Deo.    Ibid.  p.  118,  c] 

[^  Marcion  .  • .  impudorate  blasphemans  eum  qui  a  lego  et  prophetis  an- 
nunciatus  est  Deus . . .  Jesum  autem  [dicens] . . .  venientem  in  Judseam  . . . 
diasolyentem  prophetas  ot  legem,  et  omnia  opera  ejus  Dei  qui  mimdum 
fecit.    Ibid.  p.  129,  a.] 

[^  Resurrectionem  mortuorum  negat,  spemcns  etiam  Testamentum  Vet  us. 
Augustini  0pp.  T.  vm.  col.  43,  a.    Paris.  1837.] 

[7  Camis  resurrectionem  cum  Vetere  Testamento  rospuentcs.     Ibid,  c] 

[0  Hapa  yap  roif  tiprffifvois  Koi  t6v  v6fiop  tov  Qeov  r^v  dm  Mavatcag 
Pkaa^yMv  ovk  cuVxvyrroi.  £d.  Petav.  Colon.  1682.  T.  i.  p.  216.  See  the 
carious  epistle  of  Ptolemseus  to  Flora,  which  he  there  subjoins,  given  also  by 
Grabe,  SpicU.  11.  69.] 
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despise  and  contemn  the  present  world.  Thus  at  the  very  com- 
mencement he  exclaims,  ''  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  :*' 
in  which  words  he  declares  that  all  those  things  which  are  sought 
after  in  this  world,  are  uncertain,  transitory,  and  fallacious.  Whence 
it  necessarily  follows  that  those  are  mad  who  acqmesce  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  objects.  And  so  (after  having  disputed  through 
the  whole  book  against  those  who  pursue  these  pleasures  so 
greedily,  and  desire  to  satisfy  themselves  with  such  goods,  what- 
ever they  are)  he  at  the  close  teaches  that  happiness  consists  not, 
as  many  suppose,  in  things  of  this  kind,  but  in  true  piety,  and 
thus  concludes:  ''Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments;  for  this 
is  the  whole  of  man."  This  is  not  the  judgment  of  an  Epicurus, 
but  of  a  holy  prophet,  withdrawing  foolish  men  from  the  pursuit 
of  worthless  objects,  and  recalling  them  into  the  true  path  of  a 
pious  and  a  happy  life. 

In  the  Song,  if  Solomon  had  wished  to  praise  his  wife,  he 
t  would  not  have  used  such  prodigious  and  absurd  comparisons.  For 
he  compares  her  to  the  cavalry  of  Pharaoh,  her  head  to  Carmel, 
her  eyes  to  fish-ponds,  her  nose  to  a  tower,  her  teeth  to  a 
flock  of  sheep ;  and  finally  pronounces  her  whole  person  terrible 
as  an  army.  Such  things  do  not  suit  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
and  the  bride  of  Solomon.  They  must,  therefore,  be  referred 
to  the  mystic  bride  of  another  Solomon, — ^that  is,  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  whose  consummate  union  of  faith  and  love  with  her 
spouse  this  whole  book  sets  forth;  as,  indeed,  all  men  of  sound 
judgment  have  always  determined.  Nor  is  the  fact,  that  none  of 
the  customary  names  of  Ood  occur  in  this  book,  any  proof  that 
it  is  not  canonical.  For,  although  such  names  are  omitted,  yet 
others  are  used  of  the  same  kind  and  importance,  as  shepherd, 
brother,  friend,  beloved,  spouse,  which  were  much  more  suitable  to 
the  style   of  such   a  piece:   since  he,  whom  the  bride  so  offcen 

.    addresses  under  these  names,  is  no  other  than  Christ,  at  once  the 

v^ta'ue  Son  of  God,  and  the  true  God  himself. 

We  care  Uttle  for  the  impious  Anabaptists,  who  reject  this  book 
with  contempt;  nor  can  we  at  all  excuse  Castalio^  if  he  really  wrote 

[^  I  write  the  name  thus  in  conformity  with  Wbitaker's  usage ;  but  the 
correct  form  is  CatteUio,  See  the  curious  history  of  the  origin  of  the  other 
form  in  Bayle,  Castalio,  Rem.  m.  With  respect  to  the  imputation  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  Varillas  charges  it  upon  Castellio  more  definitely,  stating 
this  injurious  opinion  of  the  Canticles  to  be  avowed  by  him  in  his  argument 
to  that  book.  Bayle  obserres,  that  in  five  editions  of  Castellio's  bible  which  he 
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what  some  object  to  him ; — that  this  book  is  nothing  but  a  conver- 
sation  which  Solomon  held  with  his  Sulamith. 

The  Anabaptists  are  said,  at  the  present  day,  to  reject  and 
ridicule  the  book  of  Job,  and  some  have  written  that  it  is  called 
hj  those  heretics  a  Hebrew  Tragi-Comedy.  This  they  would  seem 
to  have  learned  from  the  wicked  Jews:  for  certain  rabbins, 
authors  of  the  Talmudic  fables,  affirm'  that  it  is  a  fictitious  story, 
and  no  such  man  eyer  existed.  The  impudence  of  these  persons  is 
refuted  by  other  testimonies  of  scripture.  For,  in  Ezekiel  xiv.  14, 
the  Lord  says :  *'  If  these  three  men  were  in  the  midst  thereof, 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  &c."  Whence  we  perceive  that  Job  must 
have  really  existed,  as  no  one  doubts  that  Noah  and  Daniel  did. 
Paul  too  cites  a  clear  testimony  from  this  book  (1  Cor.  iii.  19) : 
**  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness  ;'^  which  words  we 
find,  in  Job  t.  13,  to  haye  been  pronounced  by  Eliphaz.  The 
apostle  James,  also,  hath  mentioned  this  man,  James  y.  11.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  this  was  a  true  history,  and  that  the  book  itself 
is  canonical,  and  that  they  who  determine  otherwise  are  to  be 
esteemed  as  heretics. 

Jerome,  in  the  Proem  of  his  Commentaries  on  DanieP,  relates 
that  Porphyry  the  philosopher  wrote  a  volume  against  the  book  of 
our  prophet  Daniel,  and  affirmed  that  what  is  now  extant  under 
the  name  of  Daniel,  was  not  published  by  the  ancient  prophet,  but 
by  some  later  Daniel,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes.  But  we  need  not  regard  what  the  impious  Porphyry  may 
have  written,  who  mocked  at  all  the  scriptures  and  religion  itself, 

examined,  he  could  find  no  argument  to  that  book  whatever.  However,  in  the 
London  edition  of  the  Latin  bible  (in  4  vols.  12mo.  1726),  there  is  the  follow, 
ing:  '^CoUoquiimi  Servatoris  et  EeeUsias,  Domestici  in  Ecclesise  (Ecclesia) 
hottes.  Bervator,  lilium  Columba.  Solomo  Christi  Imago.  Ad  puellas  vir, 
et  ad  virom  puellas.  Ecclesin  pulchritudo.  Servatoris  in  Ecclesiam  Stu- 
diam.    Ecclesia  vinea  copiosa."] 

[«  Nosti  quosdam  esse,  qui  dicunt  Jobum  nunquam  fuisse,  neque  creatum 
erne;  sed  historiam  ejus  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  parabolam.  Maimonides, 
Moreh  Nevoch.  jwur.  m.  c.  22.  Compare  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  de  Resurr. 
Mort  p.  123.] 

['  Contra  prophetam  Danielem  duodecimum  librum  sen  pelt  Porphyrius, 
nolens  emn  ab  ipso,  cujus  inscriptus  est  nomine,  esse  compositum,  sed  a  quo- 
dam  qui  temporibus  Antiochi  Epiphanis  fuerit  in  Judesa;  et  non  tarn  Danie- 
lem Ventura  dixisse,  quam  ilium  narrasse  pneterita.    T.  ra.  p.  1071,  &c.  ed. 

Bened.] 
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and  whose  calummes  were  refuted  by  Eosebius,  Apollinarius  and 
Methodius  ^  as  Jerome  testifies  in  the  above-cited  place.  So  fiur 
concerning  the  old  Testament 

The  new  Testament,  also,  was  formerly  assaulted  in  various 
ways  by  heretics  and  others.  The  Manichees  shewed  themselves 
no  less  impious  and  sacrilegious  towards  the  books  of  the  new  Tes- 
tament than  they  were  towards  those  of  the  old.  They  were  not 
afraid  to  say  that  the  books  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  were 
stuffed  full  of  lies :  which  madness  and  frenzy  of  theirs  Augustine 
hath  most  learnedly  confuted  in  his  thirty-second  book  agunst 
Paustus  the  Manichee. 

Others  received  no  gospel  but  that  of  Luke,  and  hardly  any 
other  part  of  the  new  Testament ;  as  Gordon  and  his  disciple  Marcion. 
Tertullian  speaks  of  these  towards  the  end  of  his  Prescriptions': 
**  Cerdon  receives  only  the  gospel  of  Luke,  nor  even  that  entire. 
He  takes  the  epistles  of  Paul,  but  neither  all  of  them,  nor  in  their 
integrity.  He  rejects  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apocalypse 
as  false.  After  him  appeared  his  disciple,  Marcion  by  name,  who 
endeavoured  to  support  the  heresy  of  Cerdon."  These  men  took 
away  almost  the  whole  contents  of  the  new  Testament 

The  Yalentinians  admitted  no  gospel  but  that  of  John,  as  Ire- 
naaus  tells  us^ ;  (Lib.  iii.  c.  11.)  which  error  the  papists  charge  on 
Luther  also,  but  most  falsely,  as  they  themselves  well  know.  The 
Alogians^  on  the  contrary,  rejected  all  John's  writings,  and  were 
80  called  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  as  Gk>d  the  Logos, 

[1  Cui  solertissime  responderunt  Csesariensis  Episcopus ApoUinariiis 

quoque et  ante  hos,  ex  parte,  Methodius.    Ibid.] 

[3  Solum  EvaDgelium  Lucse,  nee  totum  recipit,  Apostoli  Pauli  neque  om- 
nes  neque  totas  epistolas  sumit;  Acta  Apostolorum  et  Apocalypsin  quasi 
falsa  rejicit.  Post  hunc  discipulus  ipsius  emersit,  Marcion  quidam  nomine. .. 
hseresin  Cerdonis  approbaro  conatus  est.  c.  51.  This  piece,  which  forms 
the  concluding  part  of  the  Prescriptions  (from  c.  45),  seems  the  work  of 
some  later  hand.] 

[3  Hi  autem  qui  a  Valentino  sunt,  oo  quod  est  secundum  Joannem  ple- 
nissimc  utentes  ad  ostensionom  conjugationiun  suarum,  ex  ipso  detegentur 
nihil  recte  dicentes.  p.  268,  d.] 

[*  Lardner,  History  of  Heretics,  chap.  23  (Works,  4to  ed..  Vol.  iv.  p.  690), 
considers  the  existence  of  such  a  heresy  yery  doubtful ;  but  I  cannot  see 
sufficient  ground  for  all  his  suspicions.  Howcrer,  it  is  hard  to  belieye  that 
any  men  in  their  senses  ever  ascribed  aU  John's  writings  to  Cerinthu8»  as 
Epiphanius  seems  to  say,  p.  424.] 
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irhom  John  declares  to  be  God  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel. 
Thiff  is  related  hj  Epiphanius  (Hssr.  Lib.  i.),  who  gave  them  this 
appellation  upon  that  account 

Irensus  relates^  (Lib.  i.  c.  26.),  that  the  Ebionites  received 
only  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew,  and  rejected  the  apostle 
Paul  as  an  apostate  from  the  law. 

The  Seyerians  made  no  account  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as 
Eusebius  informs  us.  Lib.  iv.  c.  27^. 

The  Mardonites  rejected  both  epistles  to  Timothy,  the  epistle 
to  Titus,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  Epiphanius  records, 
Hser.  xni.^ 

Chrysostom  and  Jerome  ^  in  the  Preface  to  the  epistle  of  Paul 
to  Philemon,  testify  that  it  was  by  some  not  receiyed  as  canonical ; 
which  conclusion  they  were  led  into  by  considering  that  human 
frailty  could  not  bear  the  continual  uninterrupted  action  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  apostles  must  have  spoken  some  things 
by  a  mere  human  spirit.  Amongst  these  they  classed  this  epistle, 
as  containing  in  it  nothing  worthy  of  an  apostolic  and  divine  au- 
thority, or  useful  to  us.  Chrysostom^  refutes  this  opinion,  with 
much  truth  and  beauty,  in  the  Argument  of  this  epistle,  and  teaches 
us  that  many  noble  and  necessary  lessons  may  be  learned  from  it : 
first,  that  we  should  extend  our  solicitude  to  the  meanest  persons : 
secondly,  that  we  should  not  despair  of  slaves,  (and  therefore,  sUU 
less  of  fireemen,)  however  wicked  and  abandoned :  thirdly,  that  it  is 
not  lawful  for  any  one  to  withdraw  a  slave  from  his  master  under 
pretence  of  religion :  fourthly,  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  slaves,  if  they  be  honest  men.  Who  now  will  say  that  this 
epistle  is  useless  to  us,  from  which  we  may  learn  so  many  and 

P  Solo  autem  eo  quod  est  secundum  Mattheeom  Erangelio  utuntur,  ot 
Apofitolum  Paulum  recusant,  apostatam  esse  eum  Legis  dicentes.  p.  127,  c] 

[•  BXiur^ftoOvrcff  ^i  UavKov  r^v  dnSarokov,  dBtrovaiv  avrov  ras  rrrtoToXof, 
fufii  rav  trpd(fis  rcSv  mroorcSXoDV  Kcn-adtx^f^^^*"      '^*  I*  P*  ^^^J 

p  'Enumikas  trap*  avr^  tov  ayiov  airoar^kov  dcica,  als  fidvais  K€XP^m,  §,  9. 
T.  I.  p.  909.  D.] 

[8  Yohmt  aut  epistolam  non  esse  Pauli,  quso  ad  Philemonem  icribitur; 
ant  etiam  li  Pauli  sit,  nihil  habere  quod  edificare  nos  possit. — Hieron.  prsef. 
fa  Ep.  ad.  Pkilem.    T.  iv.  p.  442.] 

[9  The  best  edition  of  Chrysostom's  admirable  Commentary  on  the  epistle 
to  Phflemon  is  that  by  Raphelius,  subjoined  to  Vol.  u.  of  his  Annotationes 
Pliil<^ie».  Lugd.  Bat.  1747*  The  reader  will  find  the  passage  here  re* 
femd  to  at  pp.  28,  30,  82.] 

3 — 2     ^ 
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such  distinguished  lessons  ?  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  this  epbtle 
was  both  written  by  Paul,  and  contains  in  it  such  excellent  in- 
struction, it  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  rejected. 

Such,  then,  was  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  mad  raving  of  the 

heretics  concerning  the  sacred  books.    There  were  others  also,  who 

either  rejected  altogether  certain  books  and  parts  of  books  of  the 

new  Testament,  or  else  allowed  them  no  great  authority,  whom  it  is 

not  necessary  to  enumerate :  for  we  must  not  spend  too  much  time  ia 

recording  or  refuting  such  persons.  C^ut  the  Schwenkfeldtians^  and 

Libertines,  proceeding  to  a  still  greater  length  in  their  wickednessy 

despise  the  whole  scripture,  and  insult  it  with  many  reproaches, 

holding  tliat  we  should  attend  not  to  what  the  scriptures  speak, 

but  to  what  the  Spirit  utters  and  teaches  us  intemall^^  Of  thesOf 

lHosius  Polonus  writes  thus,  in  his  book  concerning  the  express 

'word  of  God:  '*  We  will  dismiss  the  scriptures,  and  rather  listen 

\to  God  speaking  to  us,  than  return  to  those  beggarly  elements. 

/  One  is  not  required  to  be  learned  in  the  law  and  scriptures,  bat  to 

I  be  taught  of  God.     Vain  is  the  labour  which  is  expended  upon 

/  scripture :  for  the  scripture  is  a  creature  and  a  beggarly  sort  of 

\.element^"     Many  passages  of  scripture  condenm  this  monstrous 

heresy.       Christ    says:    "Search  the  scriptures."      Paul   says: 

"  Whatsoever  things  were  written  of  old  time  were  written  for  our 

learning."   Rom.  xv.  4.     And  elsewhere :  "  All  scripture  is  given 

by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  correction, 

for  reproof,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness."    2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

There  are  innumerable  such  testimonies,  by  which  the  authority  of 

the  scriptures  is  fully  proved,  and  the  blasphemy  of  these  men 

refuted;  against  which  our  divines  have  also  written  many  ex* 

cellent  discourses. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  justly  condemn  the  heresies  which 
I  have  mentioned^e  cannot  but  wholly  disapprove  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  think  that  the  sacred  writers  have,  in  some  places,  fallen 

[1  So  called  from  Gaspar  Schwonckfeldt,  a  Silesian  knight,  and  counselM 
to  the  Duke  of  Lignitz,  who  died  in  1561.  See  an  account  of  him  in  Moi- 
heim.  Cent.  xvi.  Sect.  iii.  part  n.  c.  1,  ^  23,  24.] 

[3  No8 . . .  ipsas  Bcripturas . . .  facessere  jubebimns,  et  Demn  loquentem 
potius  audiemuB, . . .  quam  ad  egena  ista  elementa  nos  convertamus. . . .  Non 
oportet  legis  et  Bcripturse  peritum  esse,  sod  a  Deo  doctum.  Yanus  est  labor 
-qui  scripturee  impenditur :  scriptura  enim  croatura  est,  et  egenum  quoddam 
clementum. — Hob.  Op.  Col.  1684.    De  express.  Dei  Verbo.  Tom.  i.  p..  624.} 
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into  mistakes^  That  some  of  the  ancients  were  of  this  opinion 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  who  maintains,  in  oppo- 
sition to  them',  '<  that  the  evangelists  are  free  from  all  falsehood, 
both  from  that  which  proceeds  from  deliberate  deceit,  and  that 
which  is  the  result  of  forgetfulness."  (De  Cons.  Ev.  Lib.  ii.  c.  12.) 
Consequently,  Jerome  judged  wrong,  if  he  really  judged,  as  Erasmus 
supposes  ^  *'that  the  evangelists  might  have  fallen  into  an  error  of 
memory."  Erasmus  himself,  indeed,  determines  that  it  is  neither 
impious  nor  absurd  to  think  so ;  and  allows  it  possible  that  Matthew, 
for  instance,  in  that  place  of  his  27  th  chapter,  may  have  put  the 
name  of  Jeremiah  instead  of  Zechariah.  Upon  which  place  Erasmus 
writes  thus :  *'  But  although  this  were  a  slip  of  memory  merely  in 
tHe  name,  I  do  not  suppose  that  one  ought  to  be  so  over-scrupulous 
as  that  the  authority  of  the  whole  scripture  should  seem  invalidated 
on  that  account^^'  But  it  does  not  become  us  to  be  so  easy  and 
indulgent  as  to  concede  that  such  a  lapse  could  be  incident  to  the 
sacred  writers.  They  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  Peter  tells  us,  2  Pet.  i.  21.  And  all  scripture  is  inspired 
of  Gkxl,  as  Paul  expressly  writes,  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  Whereas,  there- 
fore, no  one  may  say  that  any  infirmity  could  befall  the'  Holy 
Bpirit,  it  follows  that  the  sacred  writers  could  not  be  deceived,  or 
err,  in  any  respect.  Here,  then,  it  becomes  us  to  be  so  scrupulous 
as  not  to  allow  that  any  such  slip  can  be  found  in  scripture.  For, 
whatever  Erasmus  may  think,  it  is  a  solid  answer  which  Augustine 
gives  to  Jerome :  '*  If  any,  even  the  smallest,  lie  be  admitted  in 
the  scriptures,  the  whole  authority  of  scripture  is  presently  inva^ 
lidated  and  destroyed^"     That  form  which  the  prophets  use  so 

['  Omnem  autem  faleitatem  abesse  ab  EvangelistiB  decet,  non  solum  eam 
i[nm  mentiendo  promitur,  eed  etiam  eam  qu£D  obliviscendo. — Aug.  0pp.  T.  m. 
P.  n.  1310.  bJ 

[*  Erasmus  (loc.  infra  citat.)  gives  Jerome's  own  words  from  his  epistle 
de  Optimo  genere  interpreiandi :  Accusent  Apostolum  falsitatis,  quod  noc  cum 
Hebraioo  nee  cum  Septuaginta  congruat  translatoribus,  et,  quod  his  majus 
€8ty  errei  in  nomine:  pro  Zacharia  quippe  Hieremiam  posuit.  Sod  absii  hoc 
de  pedissequo  Chiisti  dicere,  cui  curce  fuit  non  verba  et  syllabas  aucupari. 
Bed  sententias  dogmatum  ponere. — Epist.  ci.  T.  n.  p.  334.  Antv-.  1579.] 

P  Cetcrum  etiamsi  fuisset  in  nomine  duntaxat  memorise  lapsus,  non  opi- 
nor  qnemquam  adeo  morosum  esse  oportoret,  ut  ob  eam  causam  totius  scrip- 
funs  sacm  labasceret  auctoritas. — ^Erasm.  Annot.  p.  107.  Frohen.  Basil.  1535.] 

[^  Si  mendacium  aliquod  in  scripturis  vel  levissimum  admittatur,  scrip- 
tune  aoctoritatem  omnem  mox  labefactari  ac  convellL — This  is  the  quotation 
as  given  by  Whitaker  in  his  text.     The  following  is  probably  the  passage 
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often,  *'  Thus  ssdth  the  Lord,"  is  to  be  attributed  also  to  the  apostles 
and  OYangelists.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  to  them  whatoYer 
things  they  wrote ;  whose  grace  (as  Ambrose  writes,  lib.  ii.  in  Luc.) 
*'  knows  nothing  of  slow  struggles  ^"  Hence  neither  can  that  be 
tolerated  which  Melchior  Canus  has  alleged,  (Lib.  ii.  c  18.  ad  6) 
in  explanation  of  a  certain  difficulty  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApostleSy 
chap.  Yii.  16;  where  Stephen  says,  that  Abraham  bought  a  se- 
pulchre from  the  sons  of  Emmor,  whereas  Moses  relates  that  the 
sepulchre  was  purchased  by  Jacob,  not  by  Abraham.  Canus  thinks 
that  Stephen  might  haYO  made  a  mistake  in  relating  so  long  a 
history,  but  that  Luke  committed  no  error,  since  he  faithfully  re* 
corded  what  Stephen  said^  But  that  answer  draws  the  knot  tighter, 
instead  of  loosing  it :  for  Stephen  was  not  only  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  is  OYcn  said  to  haYO  spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Acts 
Yi.  10.  Stephen,  therefore,  could  no  more  haYe  mistaken  than 
Luke;  because  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  same  in  Luke  and  in 
Stephen,  and  had  no  less  force  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  Be- 
sides, if  we  concede  that  Stephen  mistook  or  was  deceiYed,  I  do  not 
see  how  he  can  excuse  Luke  for  not  rectifying  the  error.  Thenrfore 
we  must  maintain  intact  the  authority  of  scripture  in  such  a  seMO 
as  not  to  allow  that  anything  is  therein  deliYered  othenEiflfiJliaoL^ 
most  perfect  truth  required.  Wherefore  I  cannot  understand  with 
what  degree  of  prudence  and  consideration  Jerome  can  haYe  written 

,  that,  which  he  says  is  to  be  noted,  in  his  Questions  upon  Genesis ; 

;  **  WhereYcr  the  apostles  or  apostolical  men  speak  to  the  peojde, 
they  generally  use  those  testimonies  which  had  gotten  into  conunon 

i  use  amongst  the  nations^" 

intended :  Admisso  enim  semel  in  tantum  auctoritatis  fastigium  officioso  alU 
quo  mendacio,  nulla  illorum  librorum  particula  remanebit,  &c.  Epist.  xix. 
Tom.  II.  p.  14.] 

[1  Nescit  tarda  molimina  Sancti  Spiritus  gratia,  c.  xix.  Ambros.  0pp. 
T.  V.  p.  46.     Paris.  1838.] 

[^  Stephano  id  quod  yulgo  Bolot  accidisse,  ut  in  longa  yidelicet  narration^ 
eademque  precscrtim  subita,  confuderit  nonnulla  et  miscuerit,  in  quibusdam 
etiam  memoria  lapsus  fuerit ; . . . .  Lucas  vero,  bistoriae  yeritatem  retinere 
yolens,  ne  iota  quidem  immutavit,  sed  rem  ut  a  Stepbano  narrata  erat  ex- 
posuit. — Melch.  Cani  Loc.  Theolog.  fol.  89.  2.  Colon.  Agripp.  1585.] 

[3  Ubicunque  Sancti  Apostoli  aut  Apostolici  yiri  loquuntur  ad  populos, 
iis  plcrumque  tcstimoniis  abutuntur,  quso  jam  fuerant  in  gentibus  diyulgata. 
— Hieron.  Qusest.  Hebr.  in  Genes.  T.  ni.  p.  468.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHEREIN    THE    ARGUMENT    OF    THE    ADVERSARIES    IS    PROPOSED 

AND  CONFUTED. 

Having  now  premised  a  brief  explanation  of  these  matters,  we 
will  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  cause  and  question  proposed.  And 
first,  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  the  six  entire  books,  Tobit,  Judith, 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  all  together; 
and  then,  of  those  several  books  taken  separately,  as  likewise  of 
those  fragments  and  parts  of  books,  Esther,  Baruch,  &c. 

Our  adversaries  have  but  one  argument  in  behalf  of  these 
books,  which  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  certain  councils  and 
fathers.  They  allege,  in  the  first  place,  the  third  council  of  Carthage, 
(in  which  Augustine  himself  bore  a  part,)  can.  47*,  wherein  all 
these  books  are  counted  canonical.  Should  any  one  object,  that 
this  council  was  only  provincial,  not  general,  and  that  its  judgment 
is,  therefore,  of  less  consequence ;  our  antagonists  proceed  to  shew, 
that  this  council  was  confirmed  by  pope  Leo  IV.  (Dist.  20,  C.  do 
libellis),  and  also  in  the  sixth  general  council  held  at  Constantinople, 
which  is  called  TruUan,  can.  2.  Hence  they  argue,  tliat  although 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Carthage  might  not,  perhaps,  be  strong 
enough  of  itself  to  prove  this  point,  yet,  since  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  this  pope  and  of  a  general  council,  it  hath  in  it  as 
much  efficacy  as  is  required  to  be  in  any  council.  Besides,  they 
adduce  the  council  of  Florence  under  Eugenius  IV.  (in  Epistol. 
ad  Armenos),  that  of  Trent  under  Paul  III.  (sess.  4),  and  pope 
Gelasius  with  a  council  of  seventy  bishops*.  Of  fathers,  they  cite 
Innocent  I.,  who  was  aho  a  pope,  in  his  third  Epistle  to  Exuperius 
of  Tholouse;  Augustine,  Lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Do  Doctrina  Christiana; 
Isidore  of  Seville,  Etymolog.,  Lib.  vi.  c.  1.  So  that  the  argument 
of  our  opponents  runs  thus :  these  councils  and  these  fathers  afiirm 
these  books  to  belong  to  the  sacred  canon ;  therefore,  these  books 
are  canonical.  In  order  to  make  this  ai*gument  valid,  we  must 
take  as  our  medium  this  proposition :  whatsoever  these  councils  and 
these  fathers  determine  is  to  be  received  without  dispute.  We  may 
then  add  to  it.  But  these  councils  and  these  fathers  receive  thcso 
books  as  canonical ;  therefore  these  bogks  are  truly  canonical  and 

[^  Mansi,  Tom.  m.  p.  891.] 

[»  Vide  infra,  or  in  Mansi,  T.  vra.  p.  140.] 
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divine :  otherwise  there  will  be  no  consequence  in  the  reasoning. 
Now  let  us  answer  somewhat  more  clearly  and  distinctly. 

In  tha  first  place,  we  deny  the  major  proposition  of  this  syl- 
logism. C^e  must  not  concede  that  whatever  those  councils 
determine,  and  whatever  those  fathers  afiirm,  is  always  true:  for  it 
is  the  special  prerogative  of  scripture,  that  it  never  errsj^  There- 
fore, it  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  these  testi- 
monies which  hath  the  force  of  a  certain  and  necessary  argument 

In  the  second  place,  the  council  of  Florence  was  held  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  council  of  Trent  in  our  own  times, 
and  this  latter  for  the  express  purpose  and  design  of  establishing  all 
the  errors  of  the  popish  church.  These  both  were  no  legitimate 
councils  of  christian  men,  but  tyrannous  conventicles  of  antichrist, 
held  for  the  object  of  opposing  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  How  ge- 
neral that  of  Trent  was,  in  its  fourth  session,  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  number  of  the  bishops  who  were  present  in  that  session. 
The  legates,  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  who  were  then 
present,  and  who  published  this  decree  concerning  the  number  of 
the  canonical  books,  made  in  all  about  Jifty ;  and  those,  almost  to 
a  man,  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Where  the  attendance  was  so  thin, 
it  was  impossible  that  any  general  council  could  be  held.  Yet  Ala^ 
nus  Copus  (in  Dialog.  Quint,  c.  16.)  says,  that  there  were  fewer 
bishops  in  many  famous  councils  than  at  Trent ^  I  allow  this  to  be 
true  of  provincial  synods ;  but  no  oecumenic  council  can  be  named, 
in  which  there  was  such  a  paucity  and  penury  of  prelates.  These 
two  councils,  therefore,  are  to  be  wholly  set  aside  from  the  dispute. 

Thirdly,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  merely  provincial  and 
composed  of  a  few  bishops ;  and  therefore  hath  no  authority  suf- 
ficiently strong  and  clear  for  confirming  the  point  in  question. 
Besides,  our  adversaries  themselves  do  not  receive  all  the  decrees 
of  this  council.  For  the  papists  vehemently  and  contemptuously 
blame  the  injunction  most  solemnly  expressed  in  can.  26  ^  that 
**  the  bishop  of  the  chief  see  shall  not  be  called  high  priest,  or  chief 
of  the  priests,  or  by  any  such  title."  They  cannot  then  bind  us 
by  an  authority  to  which  they  refuse  to  be  tied  themselves. 

But,  they  say,  this  Carthaginian  synod  was  approved  by  the 

\}  Sed  Dullam  isti  habont  causam  paucitatem  istam  contemnendi,  cum 
rariore  numero  multa  prseclar^  concilia  sint  babita.~Alan.  Cop.  Dialog!  vi. 
Dial.  y.  c.  16.  p.  487.  Antv.  1673.] 

\}  Ne  primsB  sedis  episcopus  appellotur  SummuB  Sacerdos,  aut  Princeps 
sacerdotum,  aut  ejusmodi  aliquid.     Labb.  Concil.  T.  n.  p.  1176.] 
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Trullan  cooncQ  of  Constantinople,  which  was  universal.  Be  it  so. 
But,  if  this  decree  of  the  number  of  the  canonical  books  wajs  legi- 
timately approved,  then  that  also  concerning  the  title  of  high  priest 
was  confirmed  by  the  same  sanction,  which  yet  they  will  by  no 
means  concede.  How,  then,  will  they  divide  these  things  ?  I  ac- 
knowledge, indeed,  that  this  Trullan  synod^  was  cocumenical.  But 
the  papists  themselves  doubt  what  should  be  determined  of  the 
authority  of  the  canons  which  are  attributed  to  this  council.  Pig- 
hius,  in  a  treatise  which  he  wi*ote  upon  this  subject,  calls  the  acts 
of  this  council  spurious,  and  by  no  means  genuine ;  which  he  seeks 
to  prove  by  «ome  arguments.  Melchior  Canus  too  (Lib.  v.  cap.  ult.) 
declares  that  the  canons  of  that  council  have  no  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority :  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  others.  For  there  are  some 
things  in  those  canons  which  the  papists  can  by  no  means  approve  ; 
namely,  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  is  equalled  with  the 
Boman,  can.  36 ;  that  priests  and  deacons  are  not  to  be  separated 
from  their  wives,  can.  13 ;  that  the  law  of  fasting  is  imposed  on 
the  Roman  church,  can.  55 ;  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  There 
is  one  rule,  also,  which  truth  itself  disapproves ;  that  which  forbids 
the  eating  of  blood  and  things  strangled,  can.  67.  It  is,  besides, 
a  strong  objection  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  these  canons,  that 
eighty-five  canons  of  the  apostles  are  approved  and  received  in 
them,  can.  2.  For  pope  Gelasius  (in  Gratian,  Dist.  15.  C. 
Bomana  Eodesia)  declares  the  book  of  the  apostolic  canons  apo- 
cryphal^    And  Oratian  (Dist.  16^)  says,  that  there  are  only  fifty 

p  Called  Qmni'Sext  from  serving  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  general  councils,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  is,  as  here  by  Whitaker, 
commonly  confounded.  It  was  held  in  691,  and  its  claims  to  the  character 
of  an  oecumenical  Synod  are  generally  denied  by  the  Romanists;  though 
principally,  as  it  would  appear,  because  its  canons  are  repugnant  to  their 
system.  See  the  article  in  Cave's  Historia  Literaria,  Concil.  Constant,  rv. 
anno  691.] 

I*  Liber  Canonum  Apostolorum  apocryphus :  which  clause  is  wanting  in 
Jostellui^  and  two  other  MSS.  The  genuineness  of  this  decree,  which  has 
been  strongly  impeached,  is  very  learnedly  defended  by  Mr  Gibbings,  in  his 
BomMn  Foigeries,  p.  93,  et  seq.  To  his  authorities  from  Isidore  of  Seville 
(p.  94)  he  may  add  another  produced  by  Hody,  p.  653,  col.  70.] 

[6  Jgidorus  scribit  dicens,  canones  qui  dicuntur  apostolorum,  seu  quia  eos- 
dem  nee  sedes  apostolica  recepit,  nee  sancti  Patres  illis  assensum  prsebue- 
nmt,  pro  eo  quod  ab  hieretiois  sub  nomine  apostolorum  compositi  dignos- 

cuntur,  quamyis  in  eis  utilia  inyeniantur,  tamen eorum  gesta  inter 

apocrypha  deputata.    Dist.  xyi.  c.  1.] 
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canons  of  the  apostles,  and  they  apocryphal,  upon  the  anUiority  of 
Isidore,  who  hath  related  that  they  were  composed  by  heretics 
under  the  name  of  the  apostles.  But  this  synod  receives  and  con* 
firms  eighty-five  canons  of  the  apostles ;  whereas  pope  Zephyrinua^ 
who  was  five  hundred  years  older  than  that  synod,  recognises,  as 
appears  in  Gratian^,  no  more  than  sixty.  Pope  Leo  IX*.,  who 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  than  the  synod,  receives 
the  same  number  exactly,  as  Gratian  writes  in  the  place  just  cited. 
The  thing  itself,  indeed,  shews  that  the  canons  ascribed  to  the 
apostles  are  spurious.  For  in  the  last  canon  the  gospel  of  John  is 
enumerated  amongst  the  scriptures  of  the  new  Testament ;  which 
all  agree  to  have  been  written  when  all  or  most  of  the  apostles 
were  dead.  Yet  they  affirm  that  these  canons  were  not  collected  by 
others,  but  published  by  the  assembled  apostles  themselves.  Thus 
Peiresius  determines  in  the  third  part  of  his  book  concerning  tra- 
ditions^; and  so  others.  For,  can.  28,  Peter  himself  says,  "Let 
him  be  removed  from  communion,  as  Simon  Magus  was  by  me 
Peter*."  If  this  canon,  therefore,  be  true,  Peter  was  present  at  the 
framing  of  it.  But  how  could  Peter,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  have  seen  the  gospel  of  John,  which  was  first  written 
and  published  in  the  time  of  Domitian?  For  the  figment  which 
some  pretend,  that  Peter  and  the  rest  foresaw  that  gospel  which 
John  was  afterward  to  write,  is  merely  ridiculous.  So  in  the  last 
chapter  all  the  apostles  are  made  to  speak,  and  the  phrase  occurs 
"the  Acts  of  us  the  Apostles V  -, ;  .  V 

It  is  no  less  easy  to  refute  the  answer  which  others  make,  that 
Clemens  published  these  apostolic  canons.    For  how  could  Clemens^ 

[I  Ibid,  c.  2.] 

[2  Ibid,  c.  3.  The  words  are  really  Cardinal  Humbert's,  taken  from  hH 
Reply  to  Nicetas.  See  Canisius,  Antiq.  Lect.  T.  ti.  p.  181.  Gratian  takes 
the  liberty  of  attributing  them  to  Leo,  ou  the  principle,  that  the  words  of  ihs 
Legate  are  the  words  of  his  employer.] 

P  Peiresius  Aiala,  Do  Divinis,  Apostolicis,  atque  ecclesiastioia  Traditio* 
nibus.    Paris.  1550.] 

[*  €KKOjrT€a-3<o  Travranaa-i  Koi  ttjs  Koivtovias,  wy  2ifi€iv  6  Mayor  vir*  [cfiov] 
Utrpov,  It  is  numbered  29  by  Beyeridge,  and  30  by  "Whiston.  The  word  In 
brackets  is  omitted  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  who,  I  suppose,  felt  that  it  was  a 
little  too  bad.] 

p  KOL  al  irpd(€is  fjfuiv  rav  dno(rr6k(ii>v.  Beveridgo  here  pronounces  the 
word  TifjL&v  to  be  an  interpolation;  but,  as  it  seems,  without  any  sufficient 
grounds  for  such  an  opinion.] 
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whom  Damasus^  and  Onuphrius^  testify  to  have  died  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  have  seen  the  gospel  of  John,  which  he  wrote  after 
his  return  from  Patmos,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan  ?  For  almost 
all  authors  say  very  plainly,  that  the  gospel  was  written  by  John 
after  his  exile.  So  Dorotheus  in  the  Life  of  John,  the  Prologue  to 
John,  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  Isidorus  in  his  book  of  the  parts  of  the 
new  Testament,  Gregory  of  Tours  (Glor.  Plurim.  Mart.  c.  30.), 
Huimo  (lib.  iii.  de  rerum  Christianarum  Memorabil.),  Alcuin  upon 
John,  and  innumerable  other  writeirs  of  great  authority. 

But  the  matter  is  clear  enough  of  itself.  For  these  canons  of 
the  apostles  approve  the  constitutions  of  Clement  and  his  two 
epistles.  Yet  the  council  of  Constantinople,  which  hath  received 
the  canons  of  the  apostles,  condemns  the  constitutions  of  Clemens^, 
as,  indeed,  many  others  do  also ;  concerning  which  book  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  Besides,  these  canons  of  the  apostles  damage  the 
papal  cause:  for  they  set  down  three  books  of  Maccabees^,  and 
omit  Tobit  and  Judith  ^^  and  direct  young  persons  to  be  instructed 
in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach^^,  and  make  no  mention  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon.  If  these  are  the  true  and  genuine  canons  of  the  apostles, 
then  the  papists  are  refuted  in  their  opinion  of  the  number  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments  by  the  authority  of 
the  canons  of  the  apostles.  If  they  be  not,  as  it  is  plain  they  are 
not,  then  the  synod  of  Constantinople  erred,  when  it  approved  them 
as  apostolical  Yet  these  men  deny  that  a  general  coimcil  can  err 
in  its  decrees  respecting  matters  of  faith.  Let  the  papists  see  how 
they  will  answer  this.  Certainly  this  TruUan  synod  approved  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Carthage  no  otherwise  than  it  approved  the 
canons  of  the  apostles.  But  it  is  manifest,  and  the  papists  themselves 
will  not  deny,  that  the  canons  of  the  apostles  are  not  to  be  ap« 
proved.     Hence  we  may  judge  what  force  and  authority  is  to  be 

[«  L  e.  The  Libor  Pontificalia,  which  goes  under  his  name :  see  the  article 
DamasYU  (anno  366)  in  Cave's  H.  L.  and  Pearson,  de  success,  prim.  Episc. 
Rom.  Diss.  n.  c.  4.  $  4 — 6.] 

[7  Annotat.  in  Platinam.  p.  13.  Colon.  lib.  1600.] 

[^  Canon,  n.  Beveridge,  Pandectee,  Can.  i.  158.] 

[9  Bfaiara/3a(W  rpia.  C.  85.  But  Cosin  (pp.  30 — l)  endeavours  to  shew  that 
the  canon  in  its  original  state  made  no  mention  of  any  books  of  Maccabees. 
Cf.  Gibbing's  Boman  Forgeries,  p.  114.] 

[10  Cotelerius,  however,  found  one  MS.  with  the  clause  'lovdcld  cv,  which, 
of  course,  he  was  glad  enough  to  have  any  authority  for  inserting.] 

[^^  fjuuf&ayttp  vnS>p  rovt  viovs  r^v  (ro(j)iav  tov  noXvfjLaBovs  ^ipax-  Can.  LXXXV.] 
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allowed  to  the  canons  of  this  council  of  Constantinople ;  and  what 
sort  of  persons  the  papists  are  to  deal  with^  who  both  deny  that 
these  canons  have  any  legitimate  authority,  and  yet  confirm  the 
sentence  of  the  council  of  Carthage  by  the  authority  of  these  very 
canons.  For  so  Canus  (Lib.  ii.  cap.  9)  proves  that  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  enumerating  these  books,  is  not  to  be 
despised,  because  it  was  approved  by  the  general  Trullan  synod ; 
yet  the  same  man  elsewhere  (Lib.  v.  cap.  6.  ad  argument  6.) 
makes  light  of  the  authority  of  these  canons,  and  brings  many 
arguments  to  break  it  down. 

Fourthly,  Gelasius  with  his  council  of  seventy  bishops  recites 
but  one  book  of  Maccabees  S  and  one  of  Esdras.  Thus  he  rejected 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  which  is  apocryphal,  and  Nehemiah, 
which  is  truly  canonical.  Isidore,  too',  confesses  that  there  are 
but  two  and  twenty  books  found  in  the  Hebrew  canon :  and  that 
their  canon  is  the  true  one  will  be  proved  hereafter. 

Lastly,  before  they  can  press  us  with  the  authority  of  councils, 
they  should  themselves  determine  whether  it  is  at  all  in  the  power 
of  any  council  to  determine  what  book  is  to  be  received  as  canoni- 
cal. For  this  is  doubted  amongst  the  papists,  as  Canus  confesses, 
Lib.  II.  c.  8. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  minor  premiss  of  the  proposed  syl- 
logism. We  allow  that  the  council  of  Carthage,  and  Gelamus 
with  his  seventy  bishops,  and  Innocent,  and  Augustine,  and  Isi- 
dore call  these  books  canonical.  But  the  question  is,  in  what 
sense  they  called  them  canonical.  Now,  we  deny  that  their  mean- 
ing was  to  make  these  books,  of  which  we  now  speak,  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  those  which  are  canonical  in  the  strict  sense;  and  the 
truth  of  this  we  will  prove  from  antiquity,  from  Augustine,  and 
from  the  papists  themselves. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  if  it  had  been  decreed  by  any  public 
judgment  of  the  whole  Church,  or  defined  in  a  general  council, 
that  these  books  were  to  be  referred  tp  the  true  and  genuine 
canon  of  the  sacred  books,  then  those  who  lived  in  the  Church 
after  the  passing  of  that  sentence  and  law  would  by  no  means  have 
dissented  from  it,  or  determined  otherwise.  But  they  did  dissent, 
and  that  in  great  numbers;  and  amongst  them  some  of  those 
whom  the  Church  of  Rome  acknowledges  as  her  own   children. 

[1  In  Dominica  prima  mensis  Scptembris  ponimt  librum  Machabteorum : 
where,  however,  lyo  reads  libros,    Decret,  P.  i.  Dist.  xv.  c.  3.] 
P  Offic.  I.  12.] 
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Therefore,  there  was  no  such  judgment  of  the  Church  publicly 
received. 

Secondlj,  Augustine,  in  that  same  place,  plainly  indicates  that 
he  did  not  consider  those  books  of  equal  authority  with  the  rest. 
For  he  distinguishes  all  the  books  into  two  classes ;  some  which 
were  received  by  all  the  churches,  and  some  which  were  not. 
Then  he  lays  down  and  prescribes  two  rules:  one,  that  the 
books  which  all  the  churches  receive  should  be  preferred  to  those 
which  some  do  not  receive;  the  other,  that  those  books  which 
are  received  by  the  greater  and  more  noble  churches  should  be  pre* 
ferred  to  those  which  are  taken  into  the  canon  by  churches  fewer 
in  number  and  of  less  authority.  It  will  be  best  to  listen  to  August 
tine  himself,  whose  words  are  these  (Lib.  ii.  c.  8.  de  Doct 
Christ.)':  "Now,  with  respect  to  the  canonical  scriptures,  let  him 
follow  the  authority  of  the  greater  number  of  catholic  churches ; 
amongst  which  those  indeed  are  to  be  found  which  merited  to  pos* 
Bess  the  chairs  of  the  apostles,  and  to  receive  epistles  from  them. 
He  will  hold  this,  therefore,  as  a  rule  in  dealing  with  the  canonical 
Bcriptures,  to  prefer  those  which  are  received  by  all  catholic  churches 
to  those  which  only  some  receive.  But,  with  respect  to  those 
which  are  not  received  by  all,  he  will  prefer  such  as  the  more 
and  more  dignified  churches  receive,  to  such  as  are  held  by  fewer 
churches,  or  churches  of  less  authority."  Then  follows  immedi- 
ately, "  Now  the  whole  canon  of  scripture,  in  which  we  say  that 
this  consideration  hath  place,"  &c. 

Hence,  then,  I  draw  an  easy  and  ready  answer.  We,  with 
Jerome  and  many  oUier  fathers,  deny  these  books  to  be  canonical. 
Augustine,  with  some  others,  calls  them  canonical.  Do,  then,  these 
fathers  differ  so  widely  in  opinion  ?  By  no  means.  For  Jerome 
takes  this  word  "canonical*'  in  one  sense,  while  Augustine,  Innocent^ 
and  the  fathers  of  Carthage  understand  it  in  another.  Jerome  calls 
only  those  books  canonical,  which  the  church  always  held  for 

[>  In  canonicis  autem  scripturis  ecclesiarum  catholicarum  quam  pluri- 
mum  auctoritatem  gequatur;  inter  quas  sane  illse  Bint,  qu»  apostolicas  sedcs 
habere  et  epistolas  accipere  meruenmt.  Tenebit  igitur  hunc  modum  in 
Bcriptnris  canonicis,  ut  eas,  quse  ab  omnibus  accipiuntur  ecclesiis  catholicis, 
pneponat  eis  quas  qusDdam  non  accipiunt ;  in  eis  vero  qus9  non  accipiuntur 
ab  oomibuB,  prseponat  eas  quas  plures  grayioresque  accipiunt  eis  quas  pau- 

ciores  minorisque  auctoritatis  ecclesise  tenant Totus  autem  canon 

■cripturamm,  in  quo  istam  considerationem  venandam  dicimus,  &c.    Au^ 
0pp.  T.  xn.  c.  47,  48.    A.  B.] 
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canonical ;  the  rest  he  banishes  from  the  canon,  denies  to  be  ca- 
nonical, and  calls  apocryphal.  But  Augustine  calls  those  canon- 
ical  which,  although  they  had  not  the  same  perfect  and  certain 
authority  as  the  rest,  were  wont  to  be  read  in  the  church  for  the 
edification  of  the  people.  Augustine,  therefore,  takes  this  name 
in  a  larger  sense  than  Jerome.  But,  that  Augustine  was  not  so 
minded  as  to  judge  the  authority  of  all  these  books  to  be  equal,  is 
manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  he  admonishes  the  student  of 
theology  to  place  a  certain  difference  between  the  several  books, 
to  distinguish  them  into  classes,  and  to  prefer  some  to  others.  K 
his  judgment  of  them  all  was  the  same,  as  the  papists  contend, 
such  an  admonition  and  direction  must  appear  entirely  superflu- 
ous. Would  Augustine,  if  he  held  all  the  books  to  have  an  equal 
right  to  canonicity,  have  made  such  a  distribution  of  the  books? 
Would  he  have  preferred  some  to  others?  Would  he  not  have 
said  that  they  were  all  to  be  received  alike  ?  But  now,  Augustine 
does  prefer  some  to  others,  and  prescribes  to  all  such  a  rule  for 
judging  as  we  have  seen.  Therefore  Augustine  did  not  think  that 
they  were  all  of  the  same  account,  credit,  and  authority ;  and,  con- 
sequently, is  in  open  opposition  to  the  papists.  All  this  is  manifest 
It  makes  to  the  same  purpose,  that  this  same  Augustine  (de  Civit 
Dei,  Lib.  xvii.  c.  20.)  concedes,  that  less  rehance  should  be  placed 
upon  whatever  is  not  found  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews^  Whence  it 
may  be  collected  tliat,  when  Augustine  observed  that  some  books 
were  not  received  by  all,  or  the  greatest  and  most  noble  churches, 
his  remark  is  to  be  understood  of  those  books  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  Hebrew  canon :  and  such  are  those  which  our  churches 
exclude  from  the  sacred  canon. 

Let  it  be  noted  too,  that  in  the  council  of  Carthage,  and  in  the 
epistle  of  pope  Innocent,  five  books  of  Solomon  are  enumerated ; 
whereas  it  is  certain  that  only  three  are  Solomon's.  So,  indeed, 
Augustine  himself  once  thought  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  and 
Ecclesiasticus  were  Solomon's,  though  he  afterwards  changed  (but 
without  correcting)  that  opinion.  For  in  the  same  place  of  his 
.City  of  God  he  thus  speaks  of  those  books :  '*  Learned  men  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  not  Solomon's*."  This  was  one  error  in 
Augustine.  Another,  and  no  less  one,  was  supposing  that  the 
book  of  Wisdom  was  written  by  Jesus  the  son  of   Sirach  (de 

[I  Sed  adversus  contradictores   non  tanta  firmitato   profenmtur  qua 
scripta  non  sunt  in  canone  Judssorum. — Aug,  0pp.  T.  vn.  766.  a.] 
[2  Non  autem  esse  ipsius,  non  dubitant  doctiores. — ^Ubi  supra,  765.] 
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Doct.  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c.  8.) ;  which  error  he  retracts,  Retract.  Lib. 
u.  c  4.^  Yet  he  allegeth  an  excuse,  which  is  neither  unhandsome 
nor  trifling,  for  attributing  five  books  to  Solomon ;  that  ^*  these 
books  may  be  all  called  Solomon's,  from  a  certain  likeness  which 
they  bear."  Hence,  however,  it  appears  that  Augustine  was  in 
a  great  mistake  when  he  thought,  first,  that  these  two  books  were 
written  by  Solomon,  and  then,  that  they  were  written  by  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach.  Indeed,  Augustine  himself  testifies  that  these 
books  were  by  no  means  received  in  all  churches  (De  Civit.  Dei. 
Lib.  XVII.  c.  20.) ;  where  he  says  that  these  books  were  especially 
received  as  authoritative*  by  the  Western  church.  To  this  Wes- 
tern church  Augustine  and  Innocent  belonged.  For  the  oriental 
church  never  allowed  to  these  books  such  great  authority.  But 
the  mistake  of  counting  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  amongst  the 
books  of  Solomon,  although  it  is  a  very  gross  one,  was  yet,  as 
we  read,  entertained  and  received  by  many.  For  pope  Mar- 
cellinus,  in  an  epistle  to  Solomon,  adduces  a  testimony  from  Ec- 
clesiasticus, as  from  Solomon ;  and  likewise  pope  Sixtus  II.  in 
an  epistle  to  Gratus:  which  shews  sufficiently  that  these  persons 
must  have  thought  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  this  book.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  these  epistles  were  not  really  written  by  Mar- 
cellinus  or  Sixtus,  but  are  falsely  attributed  to  them:  yet  still, 
by  whomsoever  written,  they  indicate  that  this  opmion  was  a  com- 
mon error. 

Thirdly,  the  papists  themselves  understand  and  interpret 
Augustine  and  the  rest  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do.  For  so 
many  persons  after  Augustine  and  after  those  councils  would 
never  have  denied  these  books  to  be  canonical,  if  they  had  not 
perceived  the  reasonableness  of  this  interpretation.  If  then  they 
blame  our  judgment,  let  them  at  least  lend  some  credit  to  their 
own  companions  and  masters.  I  will  bring  forward  no  man  of 
light  esteem,  no  mean  or  obscure  doctor,  but  a  distinguished  car- 
dinal,— ^that  special  pillar  of  the  popish  church,  Cajetan,  who  as- 
suredly  excelled   all   our  Jesuits    in  judgment,    erudition,    and 

[3  In  Bccundo  sane  libro  (de  Doc.  Christ.)  de  auctoro  libri,  quom  plurcs 
▼ocant  Sapientiam  Salomonis,  quod  etiam  ipsum,  sicut  Ecclesiasticum,  Jesus 
fiirach  scripserit,  non  ita  constarc  sicut  a  me  dictum  est  postea  didici,  ct 
omnino  probabilius  comperi  non  esse  hunc  ejus  libri  auctorem.  lb.  T.  i. 
86,87.  D.  A.] 

[^  EoB  tamcn  in  auctoritatem  maxime  occidentalis  antiquitus  recepit  ec- 
clesia.    Ut  supra,  765.] 
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canonical ;  the  rest  he  banishes  from  the  canon,  denies  to  be  ca- 
nonical, and  calls  apocryphal.  But  Augustine  calls  those  canon- 
ical  which,  although  they  had  not  the  same  perfect  and  certain 
authority  as  the  rest,  were  wont  to  be  read  in  the  church  for  the 
edification  of  the  people.  Augustine,  therefore,  takes  this  name 
in  a  larger  sense  than  Jerome.  But,  that  Augustine  was  not  so 
minded  as  to  judge  the  authority  of  all  these  books  to  be  equal,  is 
manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  he  admonishes  the  student  of 
theology  to  place  a  certain  difference  between  the  several  books, 
to  distinguish  them  into  classes,  and  to  prefer  some  to  others.  If 
his  judgment  of  them  all  was  the  same,  as  the  papists  contend, 
Buch  an  admonition  and  direction  must  appear  entirely  superflu- 
ous. Would  Augustine,  if  he  held  all  the  books  to  have  an  equal 
right  to  canonicity,  have  made  such  a  distribution  of  the  books? 
Would  he  have  preferred  some  to  others?  Would  he  not  have 
Sfud  that  they  were  all  to  be  received  alike  ?  But  now,  Augustine 
does  prefer  some  to  others,  and  prescribes  to  all  such  a  rule  for 
judging  as  we  have  seen.  Therefore  Augustine  did  not  think  that 
they  were  all  of  the  same  account,  credit,  and  authority ;  and,  con- 
sequently, is  in  open  opposition  to  the  papists.  All  this  is  manifest. 
It  makes  to  the  same  purpose,  that  this  same  Augustine  (de  Civit. 
Dei,  Lib.  xvii.  c.  20.)  concedes,  that  less  reliance  should  be  placed 
upon  whatever  is  not  found  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews^  Whence  it 
may  be  collected  tliat,  when  Augustine  observed  that  some  books 
were  not  received  by  all,  or  the  greatest  and  most  noble  churches, 
his  remark  is  to  be  understood  of  those  books  which  are  not  con- 
tuned  in  the  Hebrew  canon :  and  such  are  those  which  our  churches 
exclude  from  the  sacred  canon. 

Let  it  be  noted  too,  that  in  the  council  of  Carthage,  and  in  the 
epistle  of  pope  Innocent,  five  books  of  Solomon  are  enumerated ; 
whereas  it  is  certain  that  only  three  are  Solomon's.  So,  indeed, 
Augustine  himself  once  thought  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  and 
Ecclesiasticus  were  Solomon's,  though  he  afterwards  changed  (but 
without  correcting)  that  opinion.  For  in  the  same  place  of  his 
«City  of  Ood  he  thus  speaks  of  those  books :  '*  Learned  men  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  not  Solomon's^.''  This  was  one  error  in 
Augustine.  Another,  and  no  less  one,  was  supposing  that  the 
book  of  Wisdom  was  written  by  Jesus  the  son  of   Sirach  (de 

[1  Sed  adversus  contradictores   non  tanta  firmitate   profenmtur  qu» 
Bcripta  non  sunt  in  canone  JudsBorum. — ^Aug.  0pp.  T.  ra.  766.  a.] 
[^  Non  autem  esse  ipsius^  non  dubitant  doctiores. — ^Ubi  supra,  765.] 
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Doct.  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c.  8.) ;  which  error  he  retracts,  Retract.  Lib. 
u.  c.  4.^  Yet  he  aliegeth  an  excuse,  which  is  neither  unhandsome 
nor  trifling,  for  attributing  five  books  to  Solomon ;  that  '*  these 
books  may  be  all  called  Solomon's,  from  a  certain  likeness  which 
they  bear."  Hence,  however,  it  appears  that  Augustine  was  in 
a  great  mistake  when  he  thought,  first,  that  these  two  books  were 
written  by  Solomon,  and  then,  that  they  were  written  by  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach.  Indeed,  Augustine  himself  testifies  that  these 
books  were  by  no  means  received  in  all  churches  (De  Civit.  Dei. 
Lib.  XVII.  c.  20.) ;  where  he  says  that  these  books  were  especially 
received  as  authoritative*  by  the  Western  church.  To  this  Wes- 
tern church  Augustine  and  Innocent  belonged.  For  the  oriental 
church  never  allowed  to  these  books  such  great  authority.  But 
the  mistake  of  counting  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  amongst  the 
books  of  Solomon,  although  it  is  a  very  gross  one,  was  yet,  as 
we  read,  entertained  and  received  by  many.  For  pope  Mar- 
ceUinus,  in  an  epistle  to  Solomon,  adduces  a  testimony  from  Ec- 
clesiasticus, as  from  Solomon ;  and  likewise  pope  Sixtus  II.  in 
an  epistle  to  Gratus:  which  shews  sufficiently  that  these  persons 
must  have  thought  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  this  book.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  these  epistles  were  not  really  written  by  Mar- 
cellinus  or  Sixtus,  but  are  falsely  attributed  to  them:  yet  still, 
by  whomsoever  written,  they  indicate  that  this  opmion  was  a  com- 
mon error. 

Thirdly,  the  papists  themselves  understand  and  interpret 
Augustine  and  the  rest  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do.  For  so 
many  persons  after  Augustine  and  after  those  councils  would 
never  have  denied  these  books  to  be  canonical,  if  they  had  not 
perceived  the  reasonableness  of  this  interpretation.  If  then  they 
blame  our  judgment,  let  them  at  least  lend  some  credit  to  their 
own  companions  and  masters.  I  will  bring  forward  no  man  of 
light  esteem,  no  mean  or  obscure  doctor,  but  a  distinguished  car- 
dinal,— ^that  special  pillar  of  the  popish  church,  Cajetan,  who  as- 
suredly   excelled   all   our   Jesuits    in  judgment,    erudition,    and 

P  In  secundo  sane  libro  (do  Doc.  Christ.)  do  auctoro  libri,  quom  plures 
Tocant  Sapientiam  Salomonis,  quod  etiam  ipsum,  sicut  Ecclesiasticum,  Jesus 
Sirach  scripserit,  non  ita  constare  sicut  a  me  dictum  est  postoa  didici,  ct 
omnino  probabilius  comperi  non  esse  hunc  ejus  libri  auctorem.  lb.  T.  i. 
86,87.  D.  A.] 

P  Eos  tamon  in  auctoritatem  maxime  occidentalis  antiquitus  recepit  ec- 
clesia.    Ut  supra,  765.] 
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authority.  I  will  recite  his  words,  because  they  are  express  and 
should  always  be  in  remembrance.  Thus,  therefore,  writes  Caje- 
tan  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  upon  the  History  of  the  old 
Testament :  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  we  close  our  commentaries  on  the 
historical  books  of  the  old  Testament.  For  the  rest  (that  is, 
Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees)  are  counted  by  St 
Jerome  out  of  the  canonical  books,  and  are  placed  amongst  the 
Apocrypha,  along  with  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  as  is  plain  from 
the  Prologus  Galeatus.  Nor  be  thou  disturbed,  like  a  raw  scholar, 
if  thou  shouldest  find  any  where,  either  in  the  sacred  councils  or 
the  sacred  doctors,  these  books  reckoned  as  canonical.  For 
the  words  as  well  of  councils  as  of  doctors  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  correction  of  Jerome.  Now,  according  to  his  judgment,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  bishops  Chromatins  and  Heliodorus,  these  books  (and 
any  other  like  books  in  the  canon  of  the  bible)  are  not  canonical, 
that  is,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  rule  for  confirming  matters  of 
faith.  Yet,  they  may  be  called  canonical,  that  is,  in  the  nature 
of  a  rule  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  as  being  received  and 
authorised  in  the  canon  of  the  bible  for  that  purpose.  By  the 
help  of  this  distinction  thou  mayest  see  thy  way  clearly  through 
that  which  Augustine  says,  and  what  is  written  in  the  provincial 
council  of  Carthage  ^"  Thus  far  Cajetan;  in  whose  words  we 
should  remark  two  things.  First,  that  all  the  statements  of  coun- 
cils and  doctors  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  correction  of  Jerome. 
But  Jerome  always  placed  these  books  in  the  apocrypha.  Secondly, 
that  they  are  called  canonical  by  some  councils  and  Fathers,  and 
customarily  received  in  the  canon  of  the  bible,  because  they  pro- 
pose a  certain  rule  of  morals.      There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds 

[I  Hoc  in  loco  terminamus  commentaria  librorum  historialium  veteris 
Toatamenti.  Nam  reliqui  (yidelicet  Judith,  Tobias,  et  Machabseorum  libri)  a 
DiTO  Hieronymo  extra  Canonicos  libros  supputantur,  et  inter  Apocrypha 
locantur  cum  Sapientia  et  Ecclesiastico,  ut  patct  in  prologo  Galeato.  Noc 
turberis  novitie,  si  alicubi  reperies  libros  istos  inter  canonicos  supputari,  yel 
in  sacrifl  Conciliis  rel  in  sacris  Doctoribus.  Nam  ad  Hieronymi  limam  redu- 
cenda  sunt  tam  yerba  Conciliorum  quam  Doctorum,  et  juxta  illius  seutentiam 
ad  Chromatium  et  Heliodorum  episcopos  libri  isti  (et  si  qui  alii  sunt  in  Ca- 
none  Biblise  similes)  non  sunt  canonici,  id  est,  non  sunt  regulares  ad  firman- 
dum  ea  quse  sunt  fidei :  possunt  tamen  dici  canonici,  id  est  regulares  ad  sedi- 
ficationem  fidelium,  utpote  in  Canono  Biblisc  ad  hoc  recepti  et  auctoratL 
Cum  hac  distinctione  discemere  poteris  dicta  Augustini,  et  scripta  in  Pro- 
Tinciali  Concilio  Carthaginensi.     In  ult.  C.  Esther,  ad  fin.] 
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of  canonical  books :  for  some  contain  the  rule  both  of  morals 
and  of  faith;  and  these  are«  and  are  called,  truly  and  properly 
canonical :  from  others  no  rule,  but  only  of  morals,  should  be 
sought.  And  these,  although  they  are  improperly  called  canonical, 
are  in  truth  apocryphal,  because  weak  and  unfit  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  &ith.  We  may  use,  if  we  please,  the  ^ame  distinction 
which  I  perceive  some  papists  themselres  to  have  used,  as  Sixtus 
Senensis  (Bibliothec,  Lib.  i.)»  and  Stapleton  (Princip.  Fid.  Doctrin. 
Lib.  IX.  c.  6),  who  call  some  books  Proto-canonical,  and  others 
Deutero^cmanicaL  The  proto-canonical  are  those  which  are  counted 
in  the  legitimate  and  genuine  canon,  i.  e.  of  the  Hebrews.  These 
Jerome's  accurate  judgment  hath  approved;  these  our  churches 
acknowledge  as  truly  canonical.  The  Deutero-canonioal  are  they 
which,  although  they  be  sometimes  called  canonical  in  the  sense 
just  now  explained,  are  yet  in  reality  apocryphal,  because  they  do 
not  contain  the  combined  rule  of  faith  and  morals'.  The  papists 
are  greatly  incensed  against  their  partner  Cajetan,  on  account  of 
this  most  solid  sentence ;  and  some  even  vituperate  him.  Canus 
says,  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  novelties  of  Erasmus.  Let  us 
leave  tJiem  to  fight  with  their  own  men.  This  is  certain,  that 
there  never  was  a  papist  of  more  learning  and  authority  than 
Cajetan,  whom  the  pope  sent  into  Germany  to  oppose  Luther.  This 
testimony  should  be  a  weighty  one  against  them.  Let  them  sliake 
it  ofif  as  they  best  can :  and  yet  they  never  can  shake  it  off,  since 
it  is  confirmed  by  solid  reason. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  weak  their  argument  is.  They  have  none 
better :  for  they  have  none  other.  Now,  since  we  have  answered 
them,  we  will  proceed  to  the  confirmation  of  our  own  cause. 


CHAPTER  V. 


WHEREIN  REASONS   ARE  ALLEGED  AGAINST  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

SECOND  KIND. 

I  FORM  the  first  argument  thus :  These  books,  concerning  which 
we  contend,  were  not  written  by  prophets:  therefore  they  are 
not  canonical.  The  entire  syllogism  is  this.  All  canonical  books 
of  the  old  Testament  were  written  by  prophets:  none  of  these 

[>  A  difference  of  authority  is  owned  also  by  Lamy.  App.  Bibl.  L.  n.  c.  5. 
p.  333.  Lugd.  1723;  and  Jahn,  Einleitung  ind.  A.  T.  Vol.  i.  p.  141.] 
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books  was  written  by  any  prophet :  therefore  none  of  these  books 
is  canonical.     The  parts  of  this  syllogism  must  be  confirmed. 

The  major  rests  upon  plain  testimonies  of  scripture.  Peter  calls 
the  scripture  of  the  old  Testament,  "The  prophetic  word,'*  2  Pet.  i.  19, 
(for  it  is  evident  from  Luke  iii.  4,  that  X070S  means  scripture,) 
and  "  prophecy,"  ibid.  ver.  20.  Paul  calls  it,  "  the  scriptures  of 
the  prophets."  Rom.  xvi.  26.  Zacharias  the  priest  says,  **  As  he 
spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since 
the  world  began.**'  Luke  i.  70.  Where  he  means  that  God  had 
spoken  in  the  prophetic  scriptures.  So  Abraham  says  to  the 
luxurious  man,  "  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,"  that  is,  the 
books  of  scripture.  Luke  xviii.  39.  And  elsewhere  Luke  says : 
"  Beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself."  Luke 
xxiv.  27 ;  so  Rom.  i.  2.  Here  we  see  that  all  the  scriptures  are 
found  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews  says :  "  God  spake  in  divers  manners  by  the  pro- 
phets."" Heb.  i.  1.  Therefore  the  prophets  were  all  those  by  whom 
God  spake  to  His  people.  And  to  this  refers  also  the  assertion  of 
the  apostle,  that  the  Church  is  built  **  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets.''  Eph.  ii.  20.  This  foundation  denotes  the 
doctrine  of  the  scriptures,  promulgated  by  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles. Christ  says :  "  All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  are  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms,  con- 
cerning me :"  and  then  follows  immediately,  "  Then  opened  he 
their  understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the  scriptures." 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  45.  Paul  asks  king  Agrippa,  "  Believest  thou  the 
prophets?'' — that  is,  the  scriptures.  Acts  xxvi.  27.  And  when 
he  dealt  with  the  Jews  at  Rome,  he  tried  to  convince  them  "  out 
of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets."    Acts  xxviii.  23. 

From  these  testimonies  we  collect  that  the  assertion  in  the 
major  is  most  true ; — ^that  the  whole  scripture  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment was  written  and  promulgated  by  prophets.  And  there  are 
many  other  similar  passages  from  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  old  Testament  which  did  not  proceed  from 
some  prophet.  But  we  must  remark,  that  the  entire  old  canonical 
scripture  is  sometimes  signified  by  the  name  of  the  prophets,  some- 
times of  Moses  and  the  propliets,  sometimes  of  Moses,  the  prophets, 
and  the  Psalms.  So  Augustine,  in  his  discourse  against  Cresconius 
the  grammarian :  "  Not  without  cause  was  the  canon  of  the  church 
framed  with  so  salutary  a  vigilance,  that  certain  books  of  the  pro- 
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pfaets  and  apostles  should  belong  to  it'."  Lib.  ii.  cap.  31.  And  in 
another  place:  "  Let  them  shew  us  their  church,  not  in  the  rumours 
of  the  Africans,  but  in  the  injunction  of  the  law,  in  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets,  in  the  songs  of  the  Psalms ;  that  is,  in  all  the 
canonical  authorities  of  the  sacred  books*."  De  Unit.  Eccles.  c.  16. 
And  elsewhere :  "  Read  this  in  the  law,  in  the  prophets,  in  the 
Psalms^."  We  have  said  enough  in  confirmation  of  the  major ;  let 
us  now  proceed  to  the  minor. 

That  these  books,  against  which  we  are  disputing,  were  not 
written,  or  set  forth  to  the  church,  by  prophets,  is  exceedingly 
dear  and  certain.  For,  in  the  first  place,  all  confess  that  Malachi 
was  the  last  prophet  of  the  Jews,  between  whom  and  John  the 
Baptist  no  prophet  whatever  intervened.  But  most  of  the  authors 
of  these  books  undoubtedly  hved  after  Malachi.  This  is  manifest 
in  the  case  of  the  writers  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Maccabees ;  and 
even  our  adversaries  themselves  are  not  able  to  deny  it.  Besides, 
those  books  were  not  written  in  the  prophetic  tongue,  which  was 
the  language  of  Canaan  ^d  the  proper  language  of  the  church. 
But  if  prophets,  who  were  the  teachers  and  masters  of  the  Israel* 
itish  church,  had  written  those  books,  they  would  have  used,  in 
writing  them,  their  native  and  prophetic  language,  not  a  language 
foreign  and  unknown  to  the  church ;  which  no  right-minded  person 
will  deny.  Now  that  most  of  them  were  written  not  in  Hebrew 
but  in  Greek,  the  Fathers  affirm,  and  the  papists  concede,  and  the 
thing  itself  proves  fully :  concerning  the  rest,  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel.  Finally,  if  these  books  had  been  written  by  prophets,  then 
Christ  would  have  used  them  as  his  witnesses.  But  neither  Christ 
nor  his  apostles  ever  made  any  use  of  their  testimony.  This  is 
what  Augustine  says  of  the  books  of  Maccabees :  "  The  Jews  do 
not  esteem  this  scripture  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  to  which  the 
Lord  bears  testimony  as  his  witnesses*."    (Contra  Gaudent.  Epist. 

[^  Neque  enim  sine  causa  tam  salubri  yigilautia  canon  ecclesiasticus  con- 
Btitutus  est,  ad  quem  certi  prophetarum  et  apostolorum  libri  pertineant. 
Aug,  0pp.  T.  iz.  668,  669.  D.  A.] 

[2  Ecclesiam  suam  demonstrent,  si  possunt,  non  in  sermonibus  et  rumori- 
buB  Afrorum,  non  in  conciliis  episcoporum  suonim, . . .  sed  in  prsescripto 
Legis,  in  Prophetarum  prsedictis,  in  Psalmorum  cantibus . . .  hoc  est,  in  onmi- 
bus  canonicis  sanctorum  librorum  auctoritatibuB.    Ibid.  585.  a.] 

[8  Lege  hoc  mihi  do  Propheta,  lege  de  Psahno,  recita  de  Lege.  August. 
de  Pastoribus,  c.  14.] 

[^  Et  banc  quidem  Bcripturam,  quae  appellatur  Machabeeorum,  non  habent 
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Lib.  II.  cap.  23.)  Christ  bears  no  testimony  to  these  books  as  his 
witnesses.  Therefore  they  are  not  suflScient  or  fully  credible  wit- 
nesses of  Christ.  But  this  they  would  be  if  they  were  prophetic. 
For  all  the  canonical  and  prophetic  scriptures  testify  of  Christ; 
and  to  them  as  his  witnesses  Christ  bears  distinguished  testimony, 
when  he  says,  "  Search  the  scriptures,"  and  when  he  cites  so  many 
testimonies  from  those  books.  So  Jerome^:  "We  must  have 
recourse  to  the  Hebrews,  from  whose  text  both  the  Lord  speaks, 
and  his  disciples  choose  their  examples."  But  that  these  books 
are  not  prophetical,  we  shall  hereafter  prove  still  more  clearly. 

The  second  argument.  These  books  were  not  received  by  the 
church  of  the  IsraeUtes ;  therefore  they  are  not  canonical.  The  syl- 
logism may  be  framed  thus :  The  ancient  church  of  the  Hebrews  re- 
ceived and  approved  all  the  books  of  the  old  Testament.  That  church 
did  not  receive  these  books ;  therefore  they  are  not  canonical. 

The  major  proposition  is  certain,  and  may  be  easUy  demon- 
strated. For,  first,  if  that  church  had  rejected  a  part  of  the  Lord's 
Testament, — especially  so  large  a  part, — she  would  have  been 
guilty  of  the  highest  crime  and  sacrilege,  and  would  have  been 
charged  with  it  by  Christ  or  his  apostles.  For,  since  the  Jews 
were  blamed  for  putting  wrong  senses  upon  the  scripture,  they 
would  never  have  escaped  still  greater  and  sterner  reprehension,  if 
they  had  taken  away  the  scripture ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  much  more 
wicked  and  impious  to  take  away  books  of  scripture  than  to  inter- 
pret them  ill  in  certain  passages.  But  neither  Christ,  nor  his 
apostles,  nor  any  others,  ever  accused  the  Jews  of  mutilating  or 
tearing  to  pieces  their  canon  of  the  sacred  books.  Nay,  the  an- 
cient Israelitish  church  both  received  all  the  canonical  books,  and 
preserved  them  with  the  greatest  care  and  faithfulness.  On  which 
point  read  what  Josephus  writes,  in  Eusebius,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  10  2. 
This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  scripture  itself.  For 
the  apostle  says,  that  to  the  Jews  were  committed  and  dehvered  in 
charge  the  oracles  of  God, — that  is,  the  scriptures.  Rom.  iii.  2. 
Whence  we  learn,  that  the  excellent  treasure  of  the  sacred  scripture 
was  deposited  by  God  with  the  church  of  the  Jews,  and  by  it 
received  and  guarded  :  which  diligence  and  fideUty  of  the  Jews, 

Judcei  sicut  Legem  et  Prophetas  et  Psalmos,  quibas  Dominus  testimonium 
perhibet  ut  testibus  suis  (Lib.  i.  $.  38.)    Aug.  0pp.  T.  ix.  1006.  c] 

[1  Ad  Hebrseos  revertendum,  undo  et  Dominus  loquitur,  et  discipuli  ei- 
empla  pnesumunt.     Prooem.  in  Paralip.] 

[^  Contra  Apion.  L.  i.  c.  8.    Vide  inftii.] 
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in  preserving  the  sacred  books,  Augustine  (£p.  3,  and  59.)  and  all 
the  other  Fathers  celebrate.  Besides,  if  so  many  canonical  books 
had  been  (not  only  not  receiyed,  but)  rejected  by  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Jews,  it  would  follow  that  many  canonical  books  were 
never  received  by  any  church :  for  before  Christ  there  was  no 
other  church  but  that  of  the  Jews.  If  then  we  grant  that  that 
church,  which  was  the  whole  and  sole  church  at  that  particular 
time,  could  have  rejected  canonical  books,  then  it  is  evident  that 
the  church  may  err,  which  the  papists  will  not  be  willing  to  allow. 
Yet  is  it  not  a  great  error,  not  only  not  to  acknowledge  and  receive 
sacred  books,  but  to  repudiate  and  eject  them  from  the  canon  of 
the  inspired  writings  ?  But  the  whole  Jewish  church  rejected  these 
books :  which  was  our  assumption  in  the  minor,  and  may  be  con- 
firmed by  the  confession  of  all  the  fathers,  and  even  of  the  papists 
themselves.  For  every  one  understands  that  these  books  were 
never  received  into  the  Hebrew  canon. 

As  to  Bellarmine's  pretence  (Lib.  i.  cap.  10),  that  these  books 
have  the  testimony  of  the  apostolic  church,  and  that  the  apostles 
declared  these  books  canonical,  whence  does  its  truth  appear  ?  The 
apostles  never  cite  testimonies  from  these  books,  nor  can  anything 
be  adduced  to  shew  that  any  authority  was  attributed  to  them 
by  the  apostles.  Indeed  when  Cajetan  affirmed,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  1  Cor.  xii.,  that  only  to  be  sacred  and  divine  scripture 
which  the  apostles  either  wrote  or  approved,  he  was  blamed  by 
Catharinus  (Annot.  Lib.  i.)  on  that  account ;  and  Catharinus  lays 
It  down  in  that  place,  that  the  church  receives  certain  books  as 
canonical  which  certainly  were  neither  written  nor  approved  by  the 
apostles.  The  allegation  of  Canus,  that  these  books  were  neither 
received  nor  rejected*,  is  merely  ridiculous.  For,  surely,  if  the 
Jews  did  not  receive  these  books,  what  else  was  this  but  rejecting 
ihera  utterly?  He  who  does  not  receive  God  rejects  him:  so 
not  to  receive  the  word  of  God,  is  to  refuse  and  reject  it.  "  He 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with 
me  scattereth."  Luke  xi.  23.  Besides,  how  could  that  church 
either  receive  or  rather  not  reject  books  written  in  a  foreign  tongue  ? 
m  The  sum  of  both  arguments  is  this:  These  books  are  not 
written  by  prophets,  nor  received  by  the  Israelitish  church.  There- 
fore they  are  not  canonical. 

The  third  argument.     Certain  things  may  be  found  in  these 

[S  Negamus  hos  libros  a  synagoga  esse  rejectos.  Aliud  est  enim  non  reel. 
pere,  aliud  yero  rejicere. — ^Melch.  Cani  Loc.  Theol.  Lib.  u.  cap.  xi.  p.  46  a. 
Colon.  Agrip.  1685.] 
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books  which  prove  them  not  to  be  canonical.  Tliis  argument  is 
very  strong,  as  derived  from  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  books 
themselves :  and  the  conclusion  will  appear  with  fuller  evidence  in 
the  sequel  of  this  discourse,  when  we  come  to  the  particular  ex- 
amination of  the  several  books ;  whence  it  will  be  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  none  of  those  now  called  in  question  have  any  just  claims 
to  be  considered  as  canonical. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHEREIN  THE  TRUTH  OF  OUR  CAUSE  IS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  OTHER 

TESTIMONIES. 

Lastly,  it  is  clear  from  the  testimonies  of  councils,  fathers  and 
writers,  that  these  books  deserve  no  place  in  the  true  canon  of 
scripture.  Which  argument,  though  it  be  merely  human,  yet  may 
have  force  against  them  who  themselves  use  no  other  in  this  cause. 

The  synod  of  Laodicea  (c.  69')  forbids  the  reading  of  any 
non-canonical  books  in  the  church,  and  allows  only  **  the  canonical 
books  of  the  old  and  new  Testament"  to  be  used  ifor  that  purpose. 
Then  those  are  enumerated  as  canonical,  which  our  churches  re- 
ceive; not  Tobit,  nor  Judith,  nor  the  rest.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
clear  error  in  this  counciL  For  Baruch  is  coupled  with  Jeremiah, 
(which  former  perhaps  they  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  latter,)  and 
the  epistles  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  are  mentioned*,  whereas  there 
is  but  one  epistle  of  Jeremiah  in  the  book  of  Baruch : — unless, 
perhaps,  there  may  here  be  a  fault  in  the  Greek  book,  since 
these  words  are  omitted  in  the  Latin.  There  is  another  error 
with  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  which  these  fathers  have  not 
placed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  new  Testament.  And 
it  is  certain  that  many  in  the  church  doubted  for  a  long  time  con- 
cerning that  book^     However,  in  the  judgment  of  those  fathers, 

[}  Sti  ov  dct  Zdtoorucovff  yjrdkfiovs  XeyftrBM  iv  rfj  ckkXi^o-i^,  ov8€  aKovSviara 
^tjSXia,  dXXa  fi6va  ra  Kopovuta  r^r  Kmvfis  Koi  itaKcuas  dtaB^icrjs,  Mansi,  T.  II. 
p.  674.] 

[2  *Up€fiias,  BapoxfXf  Bprjvoi  Koi  ariaroKal.  Can.  60.  ibid.] 
[3  It  is  to  bo  obBerrod  that  Canon  60  professes  only  to  give  a  list  of  those 
books  o(ra  del  avayivfoa-Kfo-Bai — i.  e.  in  the  Church.  Hence  Cosin  (Hist,  of  the 
Canon,  p.  60.)  supposes  the  Apocalypse  to  be  left  out,  not  as  uncanonical, 
but  OS  unfit  for  popular  instruction  on  account  of  its  mysterious  obscurity ; 
for  which  reason,  he  observes,  it  is  omitted  likewise  in  the  Calendar  of  Lessons 
read  in  the  Church  of  England,  though  received  in  our  Canon.] 
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these  books  of  the  old  Testament,  Tobit,  Judith,  Ecclesiasticus^ 
Wisdom,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  are  not  canonical.  We 
form  the  same  judgment  of  those  books.  The  papists  object,  that 
the  canon  of  scripture  was  not  then  settled ;  consequently,  that 
they  might  leave  these  books  out  of  the  canon  of  scripture,  but  we 
cannot  claim  a  sitnilar  right  after  this  canon  of  scripture  hath  been 
defined  by  the  church.  But  this  is  too  ridiculous.  For  who  can, 
without  great  impudence,  maintain  that  there  was  no  certain  canon 
even  of  the  old  Testament  for  four  hundred  years  after  Christ; 
until,  forsooth,  the  time  of  the  council  of  Carthage  ?  Was  the 
church  so  long  ignorant  what  books  pertained  unto  the  canon  of 
scripture  ?  A  pretence  at  once  false  and  impious  I  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  fathers  who  lived  before  that  council  testify  that  they 
very  well  knew  and  understood  what  books  were  divine  and  canonic 
cal,  as  shall  presently  appear.  Besides,  that  council  of  Carthage 
could  not  determine  anything  about  the  canon  of  scripture,  so  as 
to  bind  the  whole  church,  since  it  was  only  a  provincial  one. 

But  (it  will  be  said)  the  universal  TruUan  synod  determined 
that  these  books  should  be  received  into  the  canon,  and  defined 
this  matter  by  its  authority.  If  we  ask,  how  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  so  ?  they  answer,  from  its  approving  the  acts  of 
the  council  of  Carthage.  But  that  is  not  enough  to  make  this  a 
clear  case.  For  (besides  that  we  have  already  sufficiently  obviated 
the  force  of  this  argument),  in  the  first  place,  the  TruUan  synod 
does,  in  the  very  same  place  and  canon,  approve  also  the  acts  of 
the  council  of  Laodicea.  K  that  canon,  therefore,  of  the  Trullan 
synod  be  genuine,  the  Laodicene  and  Carthaginian  decrees  con- 
cerning the  canonical  books  do  not  contradict  each  other.  Conse- 
quently, although  these  books  be  called  in  a  certain  sense  canonical 
by  the  council  of  Carthage,  yet  they  are  in  strictness  uncano* 
nical,  as  they  are  pronounced  to  be  by  the  council  of  Laodicea* 
But  if  the  judgments  of  these  councils  be  contradictory,  the  Trul- 
lan synod  failed  in  prudence  when  it  approved  the  acts  of  both. 

Secondly,  the  Trullan  synod  was  held  six  hundred  years  after 
Christ.  Now,  was  the  canon  of  scripture  unknown,  or  uncertain, 
or  unapproved  for  so  many  ages  ?  Who  in  his  right  senses  would 
choose  to  affirm  this  ? 

Thirdly,  the  later  church  did  not  judge  that  the  canon  of 
scripture  was  in  this  way  determined  and  defined  by  these  councils ; 
which  may  easily  be  understood  from  the  testimonies  of  those 
writers  who  flourished  in  the  church  after  those  councils,  as  you 
shall  hear  presently.     First  of  all,  therefore,  I  will  adduce  the. 
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testimonies  of  the  ancient  fathers,  then  of  the  later,  from  which 
the  constant  judgment  of  the  church  concerning  these  books  may 
be  recognised.  And  although  it  may  be  somewhat  tedious  to  go 
through  them  all,  yet  this  so  great  multitude  of  witnesses  must  needs 
possess  the  greater  authority  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Melito  of  Sardis,  as  Eusebius  tells  uS)  (Lib.  iv.  cap.  26)  testifies 
that  ho  went  into  the  East^  and  learned  with  exact  accuracy  all  the 
books  of  the  old  Testament.  He,  therefore,  considered  the  matter 
by  no  means  doubtful ;  which  would  have  been  impossible  without 
a  fully  ascertwned' knowledge  of  the  canon.  Now  this  Melito,  who 
took  so  much  pains  in  determining  these  books,  recites  precisely 
the  same  books  of  the  old  Testament  as  we  do,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  book  of  Wisdom.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  think 
that  this  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  which  Melito  mentions,  is  the  book 
of  Proverbs  itself :  but  I  do  not  agree  with  them*,  for  no  cause  can 
be  given  why  the  same  book  should  be  twice  named.  But  though 
he  might  have  mistaketi  in  one  book,  he  could  not  have  mistaken 
in  all,  especially  when  using  such  diligence  as  he  professes  himself 
to  have  used.  The  error  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  this 
book  was  in  the  hands  of  many,  and  was  more  read  and  had  in 
greater  esteem  than  the  rest.  Indeed,  I  acknowledge  that  of  all 
Apocryphal  books  most  respect  was  always  exhibited  towards  this 
one:  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Augustine  seems  to  defend  its 
authority^  (Lib.  de  Praad.  Sanct.  c.  14);  from  which  defence  it  is 
evident  that  this  book  was  publicly  read  in  the  church,  and  that 
the  church  thought  very  honourably  of  its  character. 

{}  ayf\6c»v  oZv  tls  t^v  dvarokriv .  .  .  /tat  oKpi^s  ^laB^v  to.  r^t  irakaua  hia-- 
Bi^Krjs  pipXiay  k.  r.  X.    p.  403.  T.  I.  ed.  Heinichcn.  Lips.  1827.] 

[*  The  clause  in  question  is  Uapoifutu  17  koI  ^o^pia,  or,  according  to  Stephens, 
7  2o(f)ia ;  and  the  question,  whether  wo  should  not  rather  read  rj  or  if.  rj  is 
the  reading  of  six  MS€.  confirmed  by  Nicephorus  and  Ruflnus  (who  trans- 
lates quoB  et  Sapientia),  and  adopted  by  Valesius.  Sti'oth  and  Heinichon  agreo 
with  Whitaker  in  preferring  jJ,  in  which  I  think  them  undoubtedly  wrong, 
because  when  the  title  of  a  book  is  given  in  an  index  or  catalogue,  the  article 
is  hardly  ever  prefixed,  and  in  this  catalogue  in  particular  never.  In  reply 
to  Whi taker's  objection,  I  suppose  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  is  twice  named,  because  it  had  two  names.  **  Corto,"  says  Valesius, 
"veteres  poene  omnes  proverbia  Salomonls  Sapientiam  vocabant,  mtei*duui 
et  Sapientiam  panareton."     Cf.  Euseb.  H.  E.  rv.  22.] 

[3  QusD  cum  ita  sint,  non  debuit  repudlari  sententia  libri  Sapientise,  qui 
meruit  in  ecclesia  Christi  de  gradu  lectorum  ecclesise  Christi  tarn  longa  an- 
nositate  recitari ;  et  ab  omnibus  Christianis,  ab  episcopis  usque  ad  extremes 
laicoB  fideles,  poenitentes,  catechumenosi  cum  veneratione  divinse  auctoritatis 
*udiri Aug.  0pp.  T.  x.  1370.  c] 
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Origen  (in  Eusebius,  Lib.  vi.  c.  25)  enumerates  the  same  books 
as  are  aduiowledged  by  our  churches  to  be  canonical,  and  says, 
that  the  testamentary  books  of  the  old  Testament  are  two  and 
twenty,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet*.  And 
many  others  after  him  have  made  the  same  remark.  Now,  if  the 
eanomcal  books  agree  in  number  with  the  Hebrew  letters,  as  these 
fathers  determine,  then  it  is  certain  that  no  place  is  left  in  the 
sacred  canon  for  those  books  concerning  which  we  now  dispute ; 
otherwise  there  would  be  more  canonical  books  than  Hebrew  letters. 
But  those  books  which  we  concede  to  be  truly  canonical  correspond 
by  a  fixed  proportion  and  number  to  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet. 

Athanafiius  says,  in  his  Synopsis:  "Our  whole  scripture  is 
divinely  inspired,  and  hath  books  not  infinite  in  number,  but  finite, 
and  comprehended  in  a  certain  canon."  There  was,  therefore,  at 
that  time  a  fixed  canon  of  scripture.  He  subjoins:  "Now  these  are 
tlie  books  of  the  old  Testament."  Then  he  enumerates  ours,  and 
no  oth^*s,  and  concludes :  "  The  canonical  books  of  the  old  testa- 
ment are  two  and  twenty,  equal  in  number  to  the  Hebrew  letters." 
But,  in  the  meanwhile,  what  did  he  determine  concerning  the  rest  ? 
Why,  he  plainly  affirms  them  to  be  uncanonical.  For  thus  he 
proceeds :  "  But,  besides  these,  there  are  also  other  non-canonical 
books  of  the  old  Testament,  which  are  only  read  to  the  catechu- 
mens." Then  he  names  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach,  the  fragments  of  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit.  "  These,"  says  he, 
"are  the  non-canonical  books  of  the  old  Testament ^''  For  Athana* 
sius  makes  no  account  of  the  books  of  Maccabees.  He  does  not 
mention  Esther  in  the  catalogue,  but  afterwards  remarks,  that  this 
book  belongs  to  another  volume; — ^perhaps  to  Ezra,  by  whom 
Isidore  and  others  say  that  book  was  written.  And  some  fathers, 
when  enumerating  the  books  of  scripture,  do  not  mention  this  by 
name,  either  because  they  thought  it  part  of  some  other  book,  or 
esteemed  it  apocryphal  on  account  of  those  apocryphal  additions  of 
certain  chapters. 

[}  ovK  dyuorjT€ov  ^  €lv€u  Tas  ivBuid^Kovs  /3i/3Xovr,  <os  *E^pcuoi  napadidoaaiv, 
bvo  Kal  cucocTi,  00*09  6  dpidfws  tSv  nap*  avrotr  (rroi\(L(av  (oriv,] 

[*  ncura  ypa<f>ri  rjpMv  Xpiariainov  QiOTrvevarSs  t<mv,  ovk  adpiara  di,  d\ka 
fiaXXoy  tipurfi€va  km  K€K€UH>via-fi€va  €^(1  ra  /Si^Xia.      Kal  cart  rfjs  fiiv  naXaiav 

biaB^Kfi^  ravra cjcr^r  dc  rovrcav  tlaX  irakiv  €T€pa  /StjSXta  rrjs  avrrjs  naXaias 

duiB^Krjs,  ov  Kavovi(6iJLtva  fiiv,  avayiv<aa-K6yLtva  dc  fiovov  rois  Karrjxovfifvoif .... 
roaravra  jccU  ra  fuj  Kapovi{6fifvcu — Athanas.  0pp.  ii.  126,  sqq.  ed.  Bened. — The 
Bynopsia  is  the  work  of  an  uncert<un  author,  falsely  ascribed  to  AthanaBius.] 
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Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  speaks  thus  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
Exposition  of  the  Psalms :  "  The  law  of  the  old  Testament  is  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  twenty-two  books,  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  number  of  the  letters ^"  By  the  term  "  the  Law"  he  denotes 
the  whole  scripture  of  the  old  Testament. 

Nazianzen,  in  his  verses  on  the  genuine  books  of  sacred  scrip- 
ture, fixes  the  same  number  of  the  books  of  the  old  Testament. 
These  are  the  Unes  of  Nazianzen,  in  which  he  declares  that  he 
counts  twenty-two  books  in  the  canon, — ^that  is,  so  many  in  number 
as  the  Hebrew  letters : 

'Apx*'^^^  H*^  c^xa  dvo  Koi  eucocrc  /3i)9Xovr, 
Tois  r<0v  *E^p€u<oy  ypofifiaaiv  avTiBtrovs^. 

He  omits  mentioning  Esther ;  the  reason  of  which  we  have  before 
explained. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  fourth  catechetical  discourse,  hath 
written  many  prudent  and  pious  directions  upon  this  matter.  '*  Do 
thou,"  says  he,  "learn  carefully  from  the  church  what  are  the 
books  of  the  old  Testament.  Becui  the  divine  scriptures,  the  two 
and  twenty  books^'"'*  Thus  he  shews  that  there  were  no  more  than 
twenty-two  divine  books.  Then  he  enumerates  the  same  books  as 
are  received  by  us  for  canonical,  save  that  he  includes  in  that 
number  the  book  of  Baruch,  because  he  took  it  (though  wrongly, 
as  we  shall  prove  anon)  for  a  part  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah.  Now 
if  any  shall  affirm  that  nevertheless  there  are  other  canonical  books 
besides  these,  Cyril  will  refute  him  with  this  splendid  objurgation : 
rioXi)  GOV  <ppovipju>T€poi  ficav  o\  airocToXoi  koi  oi  apyaioi  ctti- 
cfroTTOi,  oi  T^S  €KK\fi(Tia^  TrpocTarai^  o\  rai/ras  wapaSovTCs.  As 
if  he  had  said,  "  Who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldest  make  these 
books  canonical  ?  The  apostles,  the  ancient  bishops,  the  governors 
of  the  church,  were  much  wiser  than  thou  art,  who  have  com- 
mended these  books  alone  to  us  as  canonical,  and  no  others." 
What  now  becomes  of  those  who  say,  that  these  books  were  ap- 
proved by  the  apostles  and  the  apostolic  churches  ? 

Epiphanius  (Hser.  viii.  contra  Epicuraeos*)  counts  twenty-seven 

[1  Lex  veteris  Testamenti  in  viginti  duos  libros  deputatur,  ut  cum  litera- 
rum  numero  conyenirent.  He  adds,  howeyer:  Quibusdam  autem  visum 
est,  additis  Tobia  et  Judith,  viginti  quatuor  libros  secundum  numerum  Grse- 
canim  literarum  connumerare.] 

[2  Carm.  xiim.  L.  28.  p.  98.  T.  n.   0pp.  Nazianz.  Colon.  1690.] 

[3  ^tXofJLa6a>s  iirlyvfaBi  irapk  rrjs  (KKkrfaiaf  ttouu  fUv  €laiv  at  rfjs  mikatas  dm- 
BqKijs  /3t/3Xot ....  dvayiiwaK€  ras  Btlas  ypa^s,  rhs  Aeotn  hvo  fiifiXovs  r^s  iroXcuar 
dcn^Ki/ff.  —Cyril.  Hiorosol.  Catech.  iv.  33.  p.  67.  ed.  Tuttei.] 

[*  0pp.  i.  p.  19.  ed.  Petayii.] 
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books  of  the  old  Testament,  which  he  says  were  delivered  by  God 
to  the  Jews ;  or  rather,  as  he  subjoins,  twenty-two :  w^  i-d  'Trap 
ai/Toi9  <TToi')(€ia  twv  EjipaiKiiv  ypa/uLfidTivv  dpi6iiov/uL€yai»  For 
so  he  determines  that  the  genuine  books  of  the  old  Testament  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  But  some 
books  (as  Epiphanius  says)  are  doubled.  Hence  arises  that  variety 
in  the  sum ;  being  counted  when  doubled,  twenty-two,  and,  taking 
each  book  severally,  twenty-seven.  Then  he  adds,  "There  are 
also  two  other  books  which  are  doubtful, — the  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
and  that  of  Solomon,  besides  some  others  which  are  apocryphal^.'* 
He  calls  some  dubious,  some  merely  apocryphal.  The  same  author 
writes,  in  his  book  of  Weights  and  Measures*,  that  the  Jews  sent 
to  king  Ptolemy  twenty-two  books  transcribed  in  golden  letters, 
which  he  enumerates  in  a  previous  passage ;  although  Josephus,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Antiquities,  relates  that  only  the  five  books 
of  Moses  were  sent^.  In  this  place  he  writes  thus  of  those  two 
books,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  of  Sirach,  which  he  had  in  the 
former  citation  called  dubious :  "  They  are  indeed  useful  books, 
but  are  not  included  in  the  canon,  and  were  not  deposited  in  tho 
ark  of  the  covenant^.'^  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  plainly,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  counted  canonical. 

Ruffinus,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  says,  that 
he  intends  to  designate  the  volumes  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments, 
which  are  behoved  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  him- 
self;  and  then  be  enumerates  our  books  in  both  Testaments,  sub- 
joining: "But  it  should  be  known  that  there  are  other  books 
also,  which  were  called  by  the  ancients  not  canonical  but  ecclesiasti- 
cal, the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  of  Sirach,  the  book  of  Tobit,  Judith, 
Maccabees.  These,"  says  he,  "they  would  have  to  be  read  in 
churches,  but  that  nothing  should  be  advanced  from  them  for  con- 
firming the  authority  of  faith*."     The  papist  Pamelius  praises  this 

[*  €ia\  d€  Koi  aXXai  bvo  /3i/3Xoi  wap  avrotf  cV  d^cXcicra),  1}  (ro<f}ia  rov  2«pa;(, 
Koi  rj  rov  SoXofMovror,  ;^Q)plr  SK\<ov  tivc^v  fiiffkiav  ivanoKpv<f>ti»v,     lb.  0.] 

[«  0pp.  IL  p.  100.  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  cc.  22,  23.] 

[7  avra  fA6va  ra  rov  v6fiov  irapibtHrav  ol  irrfK^^cWcf  cirl  rrjp  i^j^yrjcw  €is 
*AX€$aydp€uuf.    Prooem.  $.  3,  p.  3.  ed.  Havercamp.] 

[®  XP^fTifioi  fiiv  c^iri  jcal  ca(^cXi/xoi,  dXX'  tts  apidfibv  prjrciv  ovk  ava<f>€poyTal, 
^16  dc  iv  r^  'Aapav  dvrrfBrja'av,  oCrt  €V  rfj  rrjs  dutBi^KJjf  ictj3a>r^.  lb.  p.  162. 
The  passage  is  corrupt,  and  should  probably  be  read — bt6  ovbi  cV  rj  t^s 

[*  Sciendum  tamen  est,  quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  canonici,  sed  eccle- 
siastici  a  majbribus  appellati  sunt :  ut  est  Sapientia  SalomoniS;  et  alia  Sa* 
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book,  but  blames  this  single  passage  in  it;  which  yet  did  not  deserve 
reprehension,  since  it  is  both  true  and  accordant  with  innumerable 
judgments  of  the  ancient  fathers.  He  would  not  even  have  praised 
it,  if  he  had  not  seen  it  praised  by  many,  who  yet  are  far  fipom 
blaming  that  in  it  which  he  disapproves.  That  exposition  was 
really  made  by  Buffinus,  though  it  was  attributed  to  Cyprian. 

I  come  now  to  Jerome,  who  most  plainly  of  all  rejects  these 
books  from  the  canon,  and  argues  strenuously  against  their  canoni- 
cal authority,  and  shews  himself  a  most  vehement  adversary  of 
these  books.  It  would  be  tedious  to  review  all  his  testimonies. 
In  the  Prologus  Galeatus  to  Faulinus,  "  As,"  says  he,  "  there  are 
two  and  twenty  letters,  so  there  are  counted  two  and  twenty 
books."  Then  he  adds:  "This  Prologue  to  the  scriptures  may 
serve  as  a  sort  of  helmed  head-piece  for  all  the  books  which  we 
have  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  to  let  us  know  that 
whatever  is  out  of  these  is  to  be  placed  amongst  the  Apocrypha. 
Therefore  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  Jesus,  and  Judith,  and 
Tobit,  are  not  in  the  canon  ^"  Testimonies  of  the  same  sort  occur 
everywhere  in  his  books. 

Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Job  (Lib.  xix. 
cap.  16),  expressly  writes  that  the  books  of  Maccabees  are  not 
canonical';  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  thought  the  same  of 
the  other  books  also. 

To  these  authorities  of  the  ancient  fathers,  I  will  subjoin  the 
testimony  of  Josephus,  which  exactly  agrees  with  them,  as  it  lies 
in  bis  first  book  against  Apion  the  grammarian,  and  is  transcribed 
by  Eusebius  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his  Eccle- 

picntio,  quce  dicitur  Filii  Sirach . . .  Ejusdem  ordinis  est  libelluB  Tobise  et 
Judith  et  Maccabeeonim  libri. . . .  Qua)  omnia  legi  quidem  in  ecclesiis  yolue- 
runt,  non  tamcn  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  confirmandain. — Ex- 
posit,  in  Symb.  Apost.  in  Append,  ad  Cyprian,  ed.  Fell.  p.  26.] 

[1  Quomodo  igitur  xxn  elementa  sunt . . .  ita  xxn  Yolumina  supputantur. 
. . .  Hie  prologus  scripturarum  quasi  galeatum  principium  omnibus  libris, 
quoB  de  Hebrseo  vcrtimus  in  Latinum,  conyenire  potest,  ut  scire  valeamus, 
quicquid  extra  hos  est  inter  Apocrypha  esse  ponendum.  Igitur  Sapientia 
quzo  Yulgo  Salomonis  inscribitur,  et  Jesu  filii  Sirach  liber,  et  Judith  et 
Tobias  et  Pastor  non  sunt  in  canono. — The  prologues  of  Jerome,  being  to  bo 
found  in  every  common  copy  of  the  Vulgate  and  in  a  thousand  other  shapes, 
are  not  generally  referred  to  by  the  page  in  these  notes.] 

[^  De  qua  re  non  inordinate  agimus,  si  ex  libris,  licet  non  canonicis,  tamen 
ad  eedificationem  ecclesiee  editis,  testimonium  proferamus.  p.  622.  a.  b. 
Paris.  1705.] 
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siastical  History :  "  We  have  not  innumerable  books,  inconsistent 
and  conflicting  with  each  other ;  but  two  and  twenty  books  alone, 
containing  the  series  of  our  whole  history,  and  justly  deemed 
worthy  of  the  highest  credit.  Of  these,  five  are  by  Moses ;  em- 
bracing the  laws,  and  delivering  down  a  narrative  from  the  origin 
of  the  human  race  until  his  own  death ;  which  is  a  period  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes,  who  succeeded  Xerxes  as  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets 
after  Moses  have  written  accounts  of  the  events  of  their  own 
times  in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  contain  hymns  to 
God  and  moral  admonitions  to  man.  It  is  true,  that  from  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  to  our  own  particular  accounts  have  been  written  of 
the  various  events  in  our  history :  but  these  latter  have  not  been 
deemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit,  because  the  succession  of  the 
prophets  has  not  been  regularly  and  exactly  maintained  in  that 
inter  vaP." 

Assuredly  it  is  plain  enough  from  this  testimony  of  Josephus, 
what  was  the  judgment  of  the  Israeli tish  church  concerning  these 
books ;  and  the  testimonies  which  have  been  alleged  from  so  many 
fathers,  distinguished  both  by  antiquity  and  sanctity,  evince  with 
the  highest  certainty  that  the  opinion  of  the  Christian  church  also 
could  not  have  been  different. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  we  have  proved  by  the  clearest  testimonies 
of  the  fathers  that  these  books,  about  which  we  contend,  are  not 
canonical,  but  apocryphal;  for  so  they  are  expressly  called.  There- 
fore these  fathers  plainly  agree  with  us,  and  confirm  our  sentiments 
by  their  suffrages. 

But  perhaps  the  papists  may  have  an  answer  to  allege  suffi- 

[3  ov  yap  fivpiaBts  /3i/3Xuk>y  tlal  trap*  fifiiv,  dcrvfiff><ay<ap  Koi  fia^ofuvfop*  dvo 
bi  p6va  irpos  roty  ciKocri  /3tj3Xia,  tov  navrh^  txovra  xpovov  r^v  dvaypa<f>^v,  ra 
diKaias  Ofia  ncniOTcvpfva,  Ka\  rovrav  irivrt  piv  f cm  ra  Ma)V(rf car,  o  rovs  rt 
p6povs  TTCpif^ci,  Koi  rrjv  rfjs  avBptimoyoviat  napaboo'iv  p^XP^  "^^  axrrov  rcXfinr^f. 
OZrot  6  xp6vot  dno\(iir€i  rpurx^'^fov  okiyov  erav,  'Air6  di  rfjs  Mcovo'cof  rcXev- 
TfJ£  P^XP^  "^^  *ApTa^(p(ov  rot)  perd  Sfp^rjp  Htpawv  fiaat\€<os  dpx^J^t  ol  perd. 
M»v<nJ¥  nptxfifjrai  ra  «car  axrrovs  irpaxOhrra  crwrypo^y  iv  rpurl  icot  dcjca  /3t- 
/SXiotr.  Al  dc  \oiiral  rtacapfs  vpvovs  €ls  rbv  Q(6v  Ka\  rois  dv6p<anoit  vnoBi^Kas 
TOV  /3tow  it€piixova'Uf,  *Arr6  dc  ^/ipra^ep^ov  p^XP^  ''°*'  *'*^  ^pds  XP^*'^^  yiypairra^ 
p€V  €Ka(rTa'  TrtoTcox  be  ovx  Spoias  ijftoorat  rots  np6  avrCv  dta  r6  p^  ytviirBai  rfju 
Twv  irpoff)riTiap  dtcp^rj  butboxfiv*  A^Xoy  ^  itrnv  ^pyof  tr^s  ^p€is  to7s  Wiois 
ypdppatn  narurrtvicapev  roaxrurcv  ydp  al»pos  ijbrf  9rapa>x7«tdrof,  oCt€  irpofrO^lval 
ris  ovbiv,  oik€  a<^cXeiy  avrtoy,  oCfre  ptraOtivai  T€T6KpTjKtp.  k,  t,  X.  Contra 
Apion.  L.  I.  c.  8.] 
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cient  to  shew  that  these  testimonies  avail  us  nothing.  Indeed  I  will 
not  dissemble  their  answer,  nor  conceal  any  thing  from  you  that  1 
know.  Well  then,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  these  testimonies 
and  overturn  our  argument,  some  of  them  bring  two  objections : 
the  first,  that  these  fathers  spoke  of  the  Jewish,  not  of  the  Christian 
canon :  the  second,  that  the  canon  was  not  yet  fixed ;  wherefore 
those  fathers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  determining  otherwise  con- 
cerning the  canon  than  the  church  afterwards  defined,  while  we, 
nevertheless,  are  precluded  from  a  similar  liberty.  Let  us  briefly 
obviate  both  objections. 

First  of  all,  these  fathers  whom  I  have  cited  do  speak  of  the 
canon  of  Christians,  as  any  one  who  looks  at  their  words  themselves 
will  readily  perceive.  The  synod  of  Laodicea  prescribes  what 
books  should  be  read  as  canonical  in  the  churches.  Melito  declares 
that  he  had  taken  pains  to  find  out  what  books  should  be  received ; 
and  this  he  did  surely  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,  but  for  his 
own.  Athanasius  says  that  those  books  which  he  calls  uncanonical 
were  wont  to  be  read  only  to  the  catechumens.  Now  the  catechu- 
mens were  Christian  catechumens.  Cyril  forbids  the  reading  of 
those  books  which  he  calls  apocryphal,  and  says  that  the  apostles 
and  old  bishops  and  masters  of  the  church  had  taken  no  other 
books  into  the  canon  than  those  which  are  received  by  us.  Who 
does  not  see  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  Christian  canon  ?  Although 
perhaps  Cyril  was  too  vehement  in  forbidding  these  books  to  be 
even  read :  for  the  other  fathers,  although  they  determine  them 
to  be  apocryphal,  yet  permit  their  perusal.  Ruffinus  says,  that 
those  only  which  our  churches  also  receive  were  received  into  the 
canon  by  the  ancients  (who  doubtless  were  Christians),  but  that  the 
rest  were  called  by  those  same  ancients,  not  canonical,  but  eccle-- 
sia^stical.  So  Jerome,  writing  to  Paulinus  a  Christian  bishop, 
makes  none  others  canonical  than  we  do,  and  briefly  describes  the 
contents  of  these  books,  and  of  no  others.  Therefore  he  acknow- 
ledged no  other  canon  of  the  sacred  books  than  we  do  now.  In 
his  preface  to  the  books  of  Chronicles  he  writes  in  these  plain 
words :  "  The  church  knows  nothing  of  apocryphal  writings ;  we 
must  therefore  have  recourse  to  the  Hebrews,  from  whose  text  the 
Lord  speaks,  and  his  disciples  choose  their  examples  ^"  "  What  is 
not  extant  with  them  is  to  be  flung  away  from  us^,"  says  Jerome, 

[^  Apocrypha  nescit  ecclesia:  ad  HebneoB  igitur  reycrtendum,  undo  ot 
DominuB  loquitur  et  discipuli  ezempla  prsesumunt.] 

[2  Quse  non  habentur  apud  illosi  procul  abjicionda  sunt.] 
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in  his  preface  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  And  elsewhere,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  books  of  Solomon,  he  hath  these  words :  '*  As  therefore 
the  church,  while  it  reads  Judith  and  Tobit  and  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees, yet  receives  them  not  amongst  the  canonical  scriptures ;  so 
she  may  read  these  two  volumes  also  [the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
Sirach]  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  not  for  confirming  the 
authority  of  articles  of  faith  ^."  Plainly  Jerome  speaks  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  determines  that  the  canon  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment is  no  other  with  Christians  than  it  was  with  the  Hebrews. 
They  are  absurd,  therefore,  who  imagine  a  double  canon.  Again, 
in  his  first  book  against  the  Pelagians,  he  blames  a  heretic  for 
citing  testimonies  from  the  Apocrypha,  when  proposing  to  prove 
something  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  the  next  place,  whereas  they  say  that  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture was  not  then  fixed,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  speak  out, 
and  teach  us  when  afterwards  it  was  fixed.  If  it  be  said,  in  the 
counc'd  of  Florence  or  of  Trent,  these  are  but  modern ;  and,  I  am 
very  sure,  they  will  not  afiirm  that  it  was  fixed  so  late.  If  in  the 
council  of  Carthage,  that  council  of  Carthage  was  not  general.  If 
in  the  Trullan,  those  canons  are  censurable  in  many  respects,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  the  papists  themselves,  as  we  have  shewn  clearly 
above.  Will  they  concede  then,  either  that  there  was  no  definite 
canon  of  scripture  for  six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  or  that  these 
books  were  not  received  into  the  canon  for  so  many  ages  ?  This  in- 
deed would  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the  authority  of  the  books.  Let 
them  answer,  therefore,  and  mark  the  precise  time,  that  we  may 
understand  when  the  canon  of  scripture  was  at  length  defined  and 
described.  If  they  can  name  any  general  council  in  which  is  extant 
the  public  judgment  of  the  church  concerning  the  canonical  books, 
let  them  produce  it.  Except  this  Trullan  council,  they  have  ab- 
solutely none  at  all.  And  this  Trullan  does  not  precisely  afiirm 
these  books  to  be  canonical,  but  only  confirms  the  council  of  Car- 
thage ;  which  is  of  no  consequence,  since  it  also  confirms  the  council 
of  Laodicea,  and  the  papists  themselves  deny  all  credit  to  the 
Trullan  canons.  Thus  they  are  left  without  defence  on  any  side. 
However,  that  you  may  the  better  see  how  empty  that  is  which 
they  are  wont  to  urge  about  the  Trullan  synod ;  I  will  now 
shew,  by  the  most  illustrious  and  certain  testimonies  of  those  men 

p  Sicut  ergo  Judith  et  Tobise  et  Machabseomm  libros  legit  quidem  ec- 
clcsia,  Bed  eos  inter  canonicas  scripturas  non  recipit ;  sic  et  hsec  duo  volu- 
mina  legat  ad  eedificationem  plebis^  non  ad  auctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum 
dogmatum  confirmandam.] 
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who  have  governed  and  taught  the  church  of  Christ  in  more 
recent  times,  that  since  that  council  these  books  were  nevertheless 
not  held  to  be  canonical  in  the  church. 

Isidore,  who  lived  almost  in  those  very  times,  says  (in  Lib.  de 
Offic.)  that  the  old  Testament  was  settled  by  Ezra  in  two  and 
twenty  books,  "  that  the  books  in  the  law  might  correspond  in 
number  with  the  letters ^'''  John  Damascene  (Lib.  iv.  c.  18.)  says: 
"  It  must  be  known  that  there  are  two  and  twenty  books  of  the 
old  Testament,  according  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Hebrew  language  ^''^ 
Thus  Damascene  agrees  with  those  ancient  doctors  concerning  the 
number  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  old  Testament.  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  and  Sirach  he  praises  indeed,  but  puts  them  out  of  the 
canon:  the  rest  he  does  not  even  mention.  Yet  he  lived,  ba 
every  one  knows,  after  the  Trullan  Synod.  So  Nicephorus  (apud 
Cyrum  Prodromum  in  versibus) : 

"  There  are  two  and  twenty  books  of  the  old  Testament."  Like- 
wise Leontius  determines,  in  his  book  of  Sects  (Act.  2),  that  there 
are  no  more  canonical  books  of  the  old  Testament  than  the  twenty- 
two  which  our  churches  receive.  Thus  he  speaks :  "  Of  the  old 
Testament  there  are  twenty-two  books."  Then  he  goes  through 
all  the  books  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments  in  order,  and  finally 
subjoins,  "  These  are  the  books,  old  and  new,  which  arc  esteemed 
canonical  in  the  church 3.'*'  Rabanus  Maurus  (De  Inst.  Cler.  c.  54) 
says,  that  the  whole  old  Testament  was  distributed  by  Ezra  into 
two  and  twenty  books,  "  that  there  might  be  as  many  books  in  the 
law  as  there  are  letters*."  Radulphus  (Lib.  xiv.  in  Lev.  c.  1.) : 
"Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  Maccabees,  although  they  be  read  for 
instruction  in  the  church,  yet  have  they  not  authority*.'^  Therefore 
they  are  not  canonical.  Hugo  S.  Victoris  (Prolog.  Lib.  i.  do  Sa- 
cram.  c.  7)  says,  that  "  these  books  are  read  indeed,  but  not  written 
in  the  body  of  the  text  or  in  the  authoritative  canon ;  that  is,  such 
as  the  book  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Maccabees,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 

[1  Ut  tot  libri  essent  in  lege,  quot  et  literce  habentur. — Isid.  de  Eccl.  Offic. 
Lib.  I.  c.  12.] 

[^  loTtov  as  fucoai  Koi  duo  /3i/3Xoi  eltri  rrjs  nakoMs  diaBijicrfs  Kara  ra  €rroi)(f'ia 

[*  ravra  tori  ra  Kovopi^oficva  /SijSXm  iy  rfj  ckxXj/o'i^,  koI  wakaia  Koi  i^ea.] 

[*  Ut  tot  libri  essent  in  lege,  quot  habentur  et  literee. — ^Rab.  Maur.  de 

Instit.  Cleric.  Lib.  ii.  c.  54.] 

[ft  Tobias,  Judith  et  Machabeeorum,  quamvis  ad  instruotlonom  ecclesiA 

legantur,  tamen  non  habent  auctoritatem.] 
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and  Ecclesiasticus.'"  Again,  (DidascaJ.  Lib.  iv.  c.  8)  "  As  therd 
are  twenty-two  alphabetic  letters,  by  means  of  which  we  write  in 
Hebrew,  and  speak  what  we  have  to  say,  and  the  compass  of  the 
human  voice  is  included  in  their  elementary  sounds ;  so  twenty-two 
books  are  reckoned,  by  means  of  which,  being  as  it  were  the 
alphabet  and  elements  in  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  yet  tender  infancy 
of  our  man  is  instructed,  while  it  still  hath  need  of  milk*.''  Twenty- 
two  letters  form  the  language,  and  twenty-two  books  the  faith. 
The  same  is  the  opinion  of  Richardus  de  S.  Victore,  (Exception. 
Lib.  11.  c.  9).  For,  after  telling  us  that  there  are  twenty-two 
canonical  books  of  the  old  Testament,  he  presently  subjoins: 
"  There  are  besides  other  books,  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  the  book  of  Judith  and  Tobit, 
and  the  book  of  Maccabees,  which  are  read  indeed,  but  not  written 
in  the  canon ^."  In  which  words  he  plainly  denies  them  to  be 
canonical.  And  presently  after,  in  the  same  place :  "  In  the  old 
Testament  there  are  certain  books  which  are  not  written  in  the 
canon,  and  yet  are  read,  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  &c.''  So 
Lyra,  (Prolog,  in  hbros  Apocryph.) ;  Dionysius  Carthusianus,  (Com- 
ment, in  Gen.  in  princip.) ;  Abulensis,  (in  Matt.  c.  I) ;  Antoninus, 
(3  p.  Tit.  xvin.  c.  5).  Cardinal  Hugo,  in  his  Prologue  to  Joshua, 
calls  Tobit,  Judith,  Maccabees,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  Eccle- 
iuasticus,  apocryphal ;  and  says  that  the  church  does  not  receive 
them  for  proof  of  the  faith,  but  for  instruction  in  life.  These  are 
his  lines ;  in  metre,  poor  enough ;  in  sense,  excellent. 

Restant  apocryphi,  Jesus,  Sapientia,  Pastor, 
£t  Machabeeonim  libri,  Judith  atque  Tobias: 
Hi,  quod  sunt  dubii,  sub  canone  non  numerantur; 
Sed  quia  vera  canunt,  ecclesia  suscipit  illos. 

But,  in  what  sense  the  church  always  received  them,  the  same 
author  explains  elsewhere  (in  Prol.  Hieron.  in  Lib.  Regum)^ :  ''  Such 
the  church  receives  not  for  proof  of  the  faith,  but  for  instruction 

[^  Quomodo  ergo  viginti  duo  elementa  sunt,  per  queo  Hebraice  scribimus, 
omneque  loquimur,  et  eorum  initiis  vox  humana  comprehenditur ;  ita  viginti 
duo  volumina  supputantur,  quibus  quasi  literis  et  exordiis  in  Dei  doctrina 
tenera  adhuc  et  lactcns  yiri  nostri  eruditur  infantia.] 

[7  Sunt  prceterea  alii  libri,  ut  Sapientia  Salomonis,  liber  Jesu  Filii  Sirach, 
et  Liber  Judith,  et  Tobias,  et  liber  Machabseorum,  qui  legimtur  quidem^  sed 
non  Bcribuntur  in  Canone. — 0pp.  p.  320..  Rothomag.  1650.] 

[*  Tales  rccipit  ecclesia,  non  ad  probationem  fidei,  sed  ad  morum  in* 
•tructionem. — 0pp.  Venet.  1703.  T.  i.  p.  218.  2.] 
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in  morals.'*'  Which  other  fathers  also  had  said  before  hhn.  The 
Gloss  upon  Gratian's  decree  (Dist.  16)  affirms  that  the  Bible  has 
some  apocryphal  books  in  it.  Erasmus  in  many  places  maintains 
the  same  opinion,  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  most  expressly.  Now  aU 
these  flourished  after  the  Trullan  synod,  and  some  of  them  after 
the  Florentine ;  and  the  church  of  Rome  acknowledges  them  all  as 
her  sons  and  disciples;  except  perhaps  Erasmus,  whom  she  bath 
expelled,  as  he  deserves,  from  her  family :  although  Leo  the 
Tenth  called  even  him,  in  a  certain  epistle,  his  most  dearly  beloyed 
8on^  Antonio  Bruccioli,  an  Italian,  translated  the  old  Testament 
into  the  Italian  language  ^  and  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  cano- 
nical books,  but  omitted  the  apocryphal  Even  since  the  council 
of  Trent,  Arias  Montanus,  who  was  himself  present  in  that  synod, 
and  published  that  vast  biblical  work,  and  is  called  by  Gregory 
XIII.  his  son,  in  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  an  inter- 
linear version  declares  that  the  orthodox  church  follows  the  canon  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  reckons  apocryphal  the  books  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment which  were  written  in  Greek. 

Thus,  therefore,  I  conclude :  If  these  books  either  were  canoni- 
cal, or  so  declared  and  defined  by  any  public  and  legitimate  judgment 
of  the  church ;  then  these  so  numerous  fathers,  ancient  and  modem, 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it,  or  would  not  have  dissented, 
especially  since  they  were  such  as  desired  both  to  be,  and  to  be 
esteemed,  cathoUcs.  But  these  fathers,  so  numerous,  so  learned,  so 
obedient  to  the  godly  precepts  of  the  church,  were  not  aware  that  the 
church  had  decreed  any  such  thing  concerning  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture, and  openly  pronounced  these  books  to  be  apocryphal.  There- 
fore these  books  are  not  canonical,  and  were  never  inserted  in  the 
sacred  canon  of  scripture  by  any  legitimate  authority  or  sanction 
of  the  church.  Whence  it  follows  that  our  church,  along  with  all 
other  reformed  churches,  justly  rejects  these  books  from  the  canon ; 
and  that  the  papists  falsely  assert  them  to  be  canonical.  If  they 
demand  testimonies,  we  have  produced  them.  If  they  ask  for  a 
multitude,  they  ought  to  be  content  with  these  which  are  so  many, 
and  may  well  satisfy  their  desires  with  them. 

[^  See  Leo's  Epistle  ''DUecto  Filio  Erasmo  Roterod."  prefixed  to  Eras- 
muB*  Greek  Testament,  Basil.  1535.] 

[s  The  first  edition  was  printed  in  1530.  There  were  three  others  printed 
in  his  life-time,  in  1539>  1540, 1541.  See  an  account  of  him  in  Simon,  Hist. 
Crit.  p.  333.] 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  THE  BOOK  OF  BARUCH. 

Order  requires  that  we  sbonld  now  treat  particularly  of  these 
sereral  apocryphal  scriptures :  and  first  of  those  which  are  counted 
parts  of  the  canonical  books.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  what  is 
commonly  called  "the  book  of  Baruch"  claims  an  examination.  To 
confirm  ike  authority  of  this  book,  our  opponents  avail  themselves 
of  four  arguments.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  quotation  made 
from  the  last  chapter  of  Baruch  in  2  Mace.  ch.  ii.  The  second,  that 
the  coundls  of  Florence  and  Trent  place  this  book  by  name  amongst 
the  canonical  scriptures.  The  third,  that  the  church  takes  some 
lessons  from  this  book  in  her  anniversary  offices.  The  fourth,  that 
many  fathers  produce  testimonies  from  this  book  as  canonical. 
From  these  premises  Bellarmine  concludes  that  this  book  is  truly 
canonical  (Lib.  i.  c.  8).  To  these  we  can  answer  briefly :  for  the 
arguments  are,  as  you  see,  altogether  slight  ones,  and  require  no 
very  long  reply.     Thus,  therefore,  I  answer  them  severally. 

To  the  first :  The  second  book  of  Maccabees  is  apocryphal ;  as 
I  shall  hereafter  prove  by  demonstrative  arguments.  Now  one 
apocryphal  book  cannot  confirm  by  its  testimony  the  authority  of 
another  apocryphal  book.     Therefore  this  is  no  argument. 

To  the  second:  We  care  nothing  for  those  councils.  They 
were  popish  and  altogether  antichristian  assemblies.  The  papists 
may  attribute  as  much  weight  to  those  councils  as  they  please :  we 
refuse  to  be  pressed  or  bound  by  any  such  authority. 

As  to  what  is  objected  in  the  third  place, — although  the  church 
used  to  read,  and  still  does  read,  certain  parts  of  this  book,  yet  it  by 
no  means  hence  follows  that  the  book  is  in  the  genuine  and  strict 
sense  canonical.  For  we  have  shewn  above,  from  Jerome  and  other 
fathers,  that  the  church  was  wont  formerly  to  read  books  not 
canonical,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  forming  their  morals,  but 
not  for  confirmation  of  the  faith.  Besides,  what  church  is  it  whose 
example  they  object  to  us  as  an  argument  ?  For  we  are  so  far  from 
recognising  in  the  custom  of  the  Roman  church  the  force  of  so 
great  an  argument,  that  we  count  it  a  matter  of  very  slight  im- 
portance. 

To  the  last:  I  acknowledge  that  some  testimonies  are  cited 
from  this  book  by  the  fathers ;  and  I  add  too  that  some  of  them 
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believed  this  piece  to  be  a  part  of  Jeremiah.  And,  in  truth,  this 
book  does  seem  preferable  to  the  rest  of  the  apocrypha :  for  every- 
thing in  it,  whether  we  consider  the  matter  or  the  style,  appears 
more  august  and  suitable  to  the  sacred  character  than  in  the  other 
books.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  apocryphal,  as  you  shall  hear. 
There  is  no  consequence  in  this  reasoning :  Some  fathers  thought 
this  book  a  part  of  Jeremiah,  therefore  it  is  a  part  of  Jeremiah. 
For  those  fathers  were  in  error,  as  is  manifest.  Nor  is  there  force 
in  this  inference:  Some  fathers  cited  testimonies  from  this  book, 
therefore  the  book  hath  canonical  authority.  For  testimonies  are 
often  alleged  from  other  books  also,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be 
esteemed  canonical.  Irenseus  cites  the  book  of  the  Shepherd  (as 
Eusebius  relates.  Lib.  v.  c.  8)^ ;  but  I  suppose  he  did  not  deem  that 
book  part  of  the  canonical  scriptures.  Yet,  alleging  a  passage  from 
it,  he  hath  used  the  expression,  "  Well  spoke  the  scripture  which 
says,  &c."  And  Eusebius  writes  of  him,  ''He  receives  the  scripture 
of  the  Shepherd.'^  And  Nicephorus  also  attests  the  same,  Lib.  iv.  c.  14. 
In  like  manner  Athanasius,  in  his  third  oration  against  the  Arians, 
produces  something  from  the  book  of  Baruch :  but  the  same  writer 
does  also,  in  the  same  oration,  bring  forward  a  testimony,  to  prove 
that  the  word  is  God,  from  the  third  of  Esdras,  which  book  our 
adversaries  confess  to  be  apocryphal  Testimonies  out  of  this  third 
book  of  Esdras  are  used  also  by  Cyprian  (Epist.  lxxiv.)^;  by  Au- 
gustine (Vet.  ac  Nov.  Test  Qusdst.  109^  and  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  xviii. 
c.  36)*;  and  Ambrose  (De  bono  Mortis,  c.  10),  in  order  to  prove 
that  souls  are  not  extinguished  with  the  body^  Now  this  book  of 
Esdras  is  not  canonical,  as  the  papists  themselves  allow ;  so  that  it 
is  manifest  that  the  cause  is  not  concluded  by  this  argument. 

{}  Ov  fJi6voy  d<  oldev,  aXXa  tcai  aitob€\€r(u  Trjv  rov  Iloifi€Pos  ypa<l>riv,  Xrya>y* 
**  KaXwf  odv  (in€V  ^  ypa<t>ff  ^  \€yov(ra9  k,  r.  X."     T.  II.  p.  64.  ed.  Heinich.] 

[s  Scieutes  quia  ct  apud  Esdram  yeritas  vicit,  sicut  scriptum  est,  yeritas 
manet  et  inyalescit  in  eetemum.     p.  215.  ed.  Fell.] 

[5  Et  audi  Zorobabel,  qui  super  omnia  ait  Veritas. — Aug.  0pp.  T.  in.  p. 
11.  2980,  A.  The  reference  is  3  Esdr.  iii.  12.  But  this  is  not  a  genuine 
piece:  see  the  admonition  prefixed  by  the  Benedictines.] 

[*  Nisi  forte  Esdras  in  eo  Christum  prophetasse  intelligendus  est,  quod . . . 
.  . .  ycritatem  super  omnia  demonstrayit  esse  victriccm. — ^Ibid.  T.  vn.  833, 

A.  ».] 

[*  De  quo  tibi  EsdreD  librum  legendum  suadeo,  qui  et  illas  philosophonim 
nugas  despezerit;  et  abditiore  prudentia,  quam  collegerat  ex  reyelationo, 
perstrinxerit  eas  substantise  esse  superioris.— Epistt.  Class,  i.  Ep.  34.  n.  2.  T. 
.Tin.  p.  433.  Paris.  1839.] 
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The  papists  object,  that  these  books  of  Esdras  are  not  cited  by 
those  fathers  as  sacred  and  canonical,  but  that  the  book  of  Baruch 
and  the  rest  are  cited  and  mentioned  by  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  shew  that  they  thought  them  to  be  truly  canonical.  Therefore 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  I  answer,  that  they 
are  indeed  styled  by  them  sacred,  and  scriptures,  but  in  a  certain 
general  sense.  For  most  of  them  did  not  suppose  that  the  books 
were  sacred  in  such  a  sense  as  to  leave  no  difference  between  them 
and  the  books  which  are  truly  divine  and  canonical.  This  John 
Driedo,  one  of  the  chief  popish  writers,  expressly  testifies  in  the 
case  of  this  very  book  of  Baruch.  For  thus  he  writes  (de  Cat 
Script  Lib.  i.  c.  4.  ad  Difficult  11):  "So  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and 
the  other  fathers  cite  sentences  from  the  book  of  Baruch,  and  from 
the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras,  not  as  if  they  were  canonical  books, 
but  as  containing  salutary  and  pious  doctrines,  not  contrary,  but 
rather  consonant  to  our  faith^"  A  papist  answers  the  objection  of 
the  papists :  for  in  these  words  he  denies  that  the  book  of  Baruch 
is  either  canonical,  or  cited  as  such  by  those  fathers.  Melchior 
Canus  too  (Lib.  xii.  c.  6)  writes  thus  of  this  same  book:  "For,  as 
we  have  shewn  in  the  second  book,  the  church  hath  not  placed  the 
book  of  Baruch  in  the  number  of  the  sacred  writings  so  certainly  and 
clearly,  as  to  make  it  a  plain  catholic  verity  that  it  is  a  sacred  piece, 
or  a  plain  heresy  that  it  is  not.  That  book,  therefore,  or  any  other, 
which  may  be  called  in  question  without  heresy,  can  not  produce 
certain  and  evident  verities  of  the  catholic  faith ^."  From  this  testi- 
mony of  Canus  I  collect,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  book  of  Baruch 
is  not  clearly  canonical :  in  the  next,  that  we  may  deny  its  canonicity 
without  heresy :  lastly,  that  no  firm  and  evident  verity  of  the 
catholic  faith  can  be  derived  from  this  book; — an  evident  proof 
that  the  book  itself  is  apocryphal,  since  all  canonical  books  are  fit 
to  produce  certain  and  evident  verities  of  the  catholic  faith. 

Aquinas,  however,  in  his  Commentary  upon  Jude,  says,  that  it 

[0  Sic  Cyprianus,  Ambrosias,  ceterique  patres  citant  sententias  ex  libro 
Banich,  et  3  et  4  Esrse,  non  tanquam  ex  canonicis  libris,  sed  tanquam  ex 
iibris  continentibus  qusedam  pia,  juvantia  et  non  contraria,  sed  consonapotius 
fidei  nostrse. — 0pp.  Lovan.  1660.  T.  l  p.  22.] 

['  Nam,  ut  in  secimdo  libro  docuimus,  libellum  Baruch  non  adeo  explorate 
et  firmiter  in  sacrorum  numero  ecclesia  rcposuit,  ut  aut  ilium  esse  sacrum 
fidei  catholicoe  Veritas  expedita  sit,  aut  non  esse  sacrum  hoeresis  expedita  sit. 
Libellus  ergo  iste,  sive  quilibet  alius,  qui  in  qusestionem  citra  crimen  hasrescofl 
Tocari  possit,  non  efficit  certas  atque  constantes  catholicse  fidei  veritates.^* 
Opp.  Colon.  Agripp.  1606.  p.  688.] 
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is  "  lawful  to  derire  a  testimony  to  the  truth  from  an  apocryphal 
book/'  since  Jude  the  apostle  hath  cited  a  passage  from  the  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Enoch,  t.  14.  But,  although  I  by  no  means  deny 
that  it  is  just  as  much  lawful  to  quote  a  passage  from  an  apocry- 
phal book,  as  from  a  profane  author, — ^as  Paul  cites  an  Iambic  line 
from  Menander,  1  Cor.  xy.  33,  a  hemistich  from  Aratus,  Acts 
XYU.  28,  and  an  heroic  yerse  from  Epimenides  the  Cretan,  Tit. 
i.  12 ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  this  passage,  which  Jude  redtes, 
is  taken  from  an  apocryphal  book,  because  Jude  uses  the  term 
7rpo€(l>^T€v<T€f  ^*  ho  prophesicd.^^  Consequently,  he  hath  adduced 
this  as  a  prophetical  testimony :  unless,  perhaps,  he  used  the  word 
prophet  here  in  the  same  sense  as  Paul  when  he  called  Epimenides 
a  prophet ;  though,  indeed,  he  does  not  style  him  a  prophet  simply, 
but  a  prophet  of  the  Cretans. 

We  haye  now  sufficiently  shaken  the  authority  of  this  book. 
For  I  ask,  who  wrote  it  ?  Either  Baruch  himself,  or  Jeremiah,  is 
counted  the  author  of  the  book.  But  neither  of  them  could  haye 
written  it ;  as  is  clear  from  hence — that  it  was  written  in  Greek, 
not  in  Hebrew,  as  Jerome  tells  us,  and  as  the  book  itself  shews. 
For  Jerome  says,  in  the  preface  to  Jeremiah^,  that  this  book  is  not 
read  by  the  Hebrews,  nor  extant  amongst  them,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  wholly  omitted  by  him.  But  if  it  had  been  written  by 
that  Baruch,  or  by  Jeremiah  himself,  it  would  doubtiess  haye 
appeared  in  Hebrew,  not  in  Greek :  for  Jeremiah  spoke  in 
Hebrew,  and  published  his  prophecies  in  the  Hebrew  language; 
and  Baruch  was  Jeremiah's  scribe,  and  committed  many  things 
to  writing  from  Jeremiah's  lips,  as  we  find  in  Jerem.  xxxyi.  4. 
Besides,  the  yery  phraseology  and  diction  is  Greek,  not  so  con- 
densed, neryous,  sedate,  and  majestic  as  the  style  of  scripture  is 
wont  to  be.  In  the  Epistie  of  Jeremiah,  which  is  recited  in 
Chap,  yi.,  the  expression,  "  Ye  shall  be  there  seyen  generations," 
(y.  2),  is  new  and  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  :  for  in  the  Hebrew 
books  the  term  ''generation"  is  neyer  used  to  designate  a  period 
often  years,  as  Francis  Junius  hath  correctly  obseryed.  Whoeyer 
wrote  this  book  was  a  Greek,  or  wrote  in  Greek.  Consequently 
he  was  neither  Baruch  nor  any  other  of  the  prophets.  Thus  we 
proye  by  ineyitable  deduction  that  this  book  must  be  necessarily 
esteemed  apocryphal. 

\}  Librum  autem  Baruch  notari!  ejus,  qui  apud  Hebrseos  nee  legitur  nee 
habotur,  prsetermisimus. — T.  n.  p.  783.] 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  SEVEN  APOCRYPHAL  CHAPTERS  OF  ESTHER. 

So  much  of  Esther  as  is  Hebrew^  that  is,  canonical^  we  receive ; 
and  therefore  we  raise  no  question  concerning  those  ten  chapters 
which  are  contained  in  the  Hebrew  books.  The  whole  question 
and  controversy  is  concerning  those  seven  last  chapters,  which  are 
of  a  different  family  and  stamp,  as  we  shall  easily  make  appear. 
The  papists  will  have  those  seven  chapters  joined  to  the  rest, 
without  any  distinction  in  point  of  authority,  because  the  Triden- 
iine  council,  which  has  more  weight  with  them  than  all  reason  and 
scripture  together,  commands  those  books  to  be  received  with  all 
their  parts.  Their  arguments  are  nearly  the  same  as  were  alleged 
for  the  book  of  Baruch.  Some  passages  from  these  chapters  are 
read  in  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  the  fathers  sometimes  adduce 
testimonies  from  them :  the  little  force  of  which  kind  of  reason- 
ing we  have  abready  sufficiently  exposed.  They  say  besides  that 
Josephus  (Antiq.  Lib.  x.  cap.  6^  mentions  two  epistles  of  Aha- 
suerus,  which  are  found  in  these  last  chapters  and  not  in  the  pre- 
vious ones.     These  are  the  arguments  of  our  opponents. 

I  do  not  choose  to  reply  again  to  what  has  been  already  re- 
futed. But  I  will  observe  that  the  argument  which  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  Josephus  is  inconclusive.  For,  in  the  first  place,  what 
if  Josephus  took  something  from  these  chapters,  to  enlarge  or  illus- 
trate his  history  ?  must  he  therefore  have  deemed  these  chapters 
to  appertain  to  the  canonical  scripture?  But,  concerning  this 
whole  matter,  let  Lyra  answer  for  me,  who,  in  the  close  of  his 
commentary  upon  this  book,  makes  use  of  the  folio wmg  expressions': 
*^  The  rest  which  comes  after  I  do  not  intend  to  explain,  because 
it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  belongs  to  the  canonical  scripture, 
but  rather  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  Josephus  and  other 
writers,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  vulgar  edition."  Josephus, 
therefore,  did  not  take  those  things  from  any  canonical  book,  but 
was  himself  the  first  writer  of  them  ;  and  others  afterwards,  read- 

P  The  reference  Bhould  be  xi.  c.  vi.  }  12.  pp.  676,  676.    Haverc.] 
[s  Cetera  quae  sequuntur  non  intendo  exponerc,  quia  non  in  Hebrseo  sunt, 
nee  de  scriptura  canonica,  Bed  magis  videntur  a  Josepho  et  aUis  Bcriptoribus 
conficta^  et  postea  editioni  yulgatce  inserta. — Nic.  Lyrani  Comment.  Antwerp. 
1634.  in/in.  EsthercB,] 
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ing  them  In  Josephus,  copied  them  into  the  Bible.  But  although 
they  were,  as  Lyra  says,  inserted  in  the  Tulgar  edition,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  they  were  ever  allowed  a  canonical  authority. 
Sixtus  Senensis  (Lib.  i.)  approves  and  follows  the  opinion  of  Lyra^ 
Lastly,  it  is  certain  that  Josephus's  own  judgment  concerning  the 
canonical  books  was  no  other  than  that  of  Jerome,  as  appears  from 
his  first  book  against  Apion.  There  he  determines  that  no  books 
are  canonical,  but  such  as  were  written  by  prophets  of  ascertained 
authority.  Now  these  chapters  were  not  written  by  any  prophet, 
which  I  will  prove  by  the  following  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  the  matters  related  in  the  former  chapters 
are  told  over  again  in  these  following  ones ;  which  repeated  narra- 
tion of  the  same  events  sufficiently  shews  that  all  were  not  written 
by  the  same  person.  For  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  his 
telling  the  same  history  twice  over.  Nor  would  the  same  author 
have  written  the  latter  part  in  a  different  language  from  the 
former.  But  if  he  were  another  person,  why  yet,  if  he  were  a 
prophet,  did  he  not  use  the  Hebrew  tongue,  the  proper  language 
of  prophecy?  Learned  men  make  either  Ezra,  or  Joachim  the 
priest,  or  Mordecai  himself,  the  author  of  this  book,  and  recognise 
no  other  than  these. 

Secondly.  There  are  many  incongruities  and  inconsistencies, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile,  in  these  chapters,  of  which  I 
will  produce  some  specimens.  First,  in  chap.  xi.  2,  Mordecai  is 
said  to  have  dreamed  of  the  two  eunuchs  who  conspired  against 
the  king,  in  the  second  year.  See  also  chap.  xii.  1.  But  in 
the  second  chapter,  which  is  canonical,  ver.  16,  we  read  that  this 
conspiracy  took  place  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ahasuerus.  Bellar- 
mine  answers,  that  the  narrative  of  the  plot  which  is  contained  in 
chap.  xii.  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  book  ;  but  that  what  we 
read  to  have  occurred  in  the  second  year  in  chap.  xi.  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  the  plot,  but  of  the  dream  of  Mordecai :  for  that  the 
plot  was  laid  in  the  seventh  year,  as  we  are  told  in  the  second 
chapter.  But  all  this  is  said  without  proofs,  and  in  spite  of  the 
plain  declaration  of  the  book  itself.  For  at  the  close  of  chap.  xi. 
Mordecai  says  that,  when  he  arose,  he  pondered  many  thoughts  in 
his  mind  concerning  that  dream,  until  the  night,  (ecws  r^y  vvKToi)  ; 
and  that  then,  as  he  rested  in  the  court  with  the  two  eunuchs,  he 

[1  Even  in  our  own  times,  notwitlistanding  the  stringent  declaration  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  some  respect* 
able  Roman  Catholic  diyines,  e.  g.  John  in  his  Einlcitung  in  A.  T.] 
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detected  their  conspiracy.  There  was  not  therefore  an  interval  of 
five  years  between  the  dream  of  Mordecai  and  the  plot  of  the 
eunuchs,  as  Bellarmine  fancies,  but  only  of  one  day,  if  there  be 
£Euth  in  the  book  itself. 

Secondly,  the  narrative  in  this  book  was  written  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Mordecai.  For,  in  chap,  xi.*  mention  is  made  of 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  who  assuredly  lived  after  the  times  of 
Mordecai  and  of  the  prophets.  Nor  can  one  well  understand  what 
the  meaning  of  that  passage  is  intended  to  be.  Lysimachus  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  son  of  Ptolemy,  is  said  to  have  *^  interpreted  the  present 
epistle  of  Phurim,'*'*  which  Dositheus  and  his  son  Ptolemy  brought  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra.  Bellarmine  says  it  may  be 
answered,  that  the  first  author  of  this  book,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  Esther  in  Hebrew,  drew  up  only  the  sum  of  the  story,  and  that 
this  Hebrew  narrative  has  come  down  to  us ;  that  then,  at  some 
other  time,  the  history  was  written  more  copiously  by  some  other 
person,  and  translated  into  the  Greek  language  by  Lysimachus,  as 
is  indicated  in  chap.  xi. ;  and  that  not  the  original  book  of  this 
later  author,  but  only  a  translation  of  it,  is  now  extant 

But,  in  the  first  place,  Lysimachus  is  not  here  said  to  have 
translated  any  Hebrew  book  into  the  Greek  tongue,  but  only  the 
epistle  of  Phurim.  And,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  assertion  that 
the  later  author  wrote  this  history  more  copiously  than  the  former 
were  true,  then  this  history,  of  which  a  translation  only  hath 
survived,  could  not  be  that  which  the  later  author  wrote :  for  it 
is  shorter  than  the  Hebrew  history,  and  does  not  give  the  series 
of  the  narrative  at  all  so  fully,  as  every  one  may  readily  perceive. 
Lastly,  who  translated  this  Greek  translation  of  Lysimachus  into 
Latin?  Jerome  found  a  certain  Latin  translation,  and  subjoined 
it  to  his  version,  though  containing,  as  he  tells  us,  some  things 
which  were  extant  neither  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  text  of  any 
other  interpreter.  Yet  this  vulgar  translation,  which  Jerome 
deemed  utterly  unfaithful,  is  in  the  highest  sense  authentic  and 
canonical  with  the  papists. 

[s  The  passage  referred  to  is  plainly  a  scholium,  or  marginal  note,  as 
follows:  croOr  rtrdprov  Paa-tKevovros  UroXefMcUav  koi  KXeorrarpas  cc(n7i/pyit€ 
AoaiBfogf  6f  lf<f)rj  civai  itptvs  koi  Arvcn;^,  K(d  UrdKefjicuos  6  vl6s  avrov,  rrjp  irpo- 
Kfifitmjv  tTnardk^v  tS>p  <f)povpa\j  ^p  tf(paa-av  tipcu  Koi  rjpfirjpevKtpai  Av(rlfxa)(OP 
nroXcfuiiov  t6p  cV  'icpovo-oX^/i.  Compare  Ussher  de  LXX.  Int.  p.  22,  and 
Valckenaer  de  Aristobulo  Judseo,  p.  63,  who  supposes  this  Lysimachus  to 
hare  been  the  author  also  of  what  is  called  the  Third  Book  of  Maccabees.] 
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Thirdly,  this  pretended  author  tells  ns,  chap.  xii.  5,  that  a 
reward  was  giren  by  the  king  to  Mordecai  for  his  information; 
whereas,  in  chap.  yi.  3  of  the  true  history,  we  read  that  no  reward 
was  bestowed  upon  him.  Bellarmine,  howerer,  replies  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  here ;  since  in  chap.  xii.  that  magnificent  reward  is 
meant  which  he  afterwards  received.  But  any  one  who  reads  the 
place  itself  will  see,  that  this  interpretation  can  by  no  means  stand. 
For  in  this  twelfth  chapter  Haman  is  said  to  have  plotted  mischief 
against  Mordecid,  after  the  gifts  were  bestowed  upon  him ;  which 
cannot  be  understood  of  those  most  distinguished  honours  and  gifts 
with  which  the  king  graced  him  after  he  had  read  the  annals. 
For  that  very  morning,  as  we  read  in  chap,  vi.,  Haman  was  in 
attendance  to  settle  with  the  king  about  hanging  Mordecid;  and 
that  very  day  Mordecai  was  raised  to  the  highest  dignity,  and 
loaded  with  royal  favours.  Nor  could  Haman,  after  that,  attempt 
anything  against  him :  for  Mordecai  was  then  in  the  highest 
favour  with  the  king,  and  Haman  himself  was  presently  hanged 
upon  that  same  day.  Therefore  here  there  must  be  some  false- 
hood upon  the  other  side. 

Fourthly^  in  chap.  xii.  6,  Haman  is  said  to  have  been  enraged 
against  Mordecai  on  account  of  the  eunuchs  whom  Mordecai 
accused,  and  whom,  upon  being  arraigned  of  treason,  and  convicted 
by  Mordecai's  evidence,  the  king  had  punished  capitally.  But  it 
is  incredible  that  Haman,  who  had  received  such  honour  and  dig- 
nity from  the  king,  should  have  favoured  the  treason  of  the 
eunuchs;  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  true  history, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  different  cause  of  his  offence  and 
anger  is  assigned,  chap.  iii. 

Fifthly,  in  chap.  xv.  7,  this  author  says  that,  when  Esther 
came  into  the  king's  presence,  the  king  looked  upon  her  with  so 
angry  a  countenance,  that  she  fainted  through  fear.  On  the  con- 
trary, chap.  V.  2,  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  great  favour  on 
coming  in  to  the  king. 

Sixthly,  in  chap.  xvi.  10,  Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian; 
but  in  chap.  viii.  3,  we  find  him  to  have  been  an  Agagite,  that  is, 
of  the  race  of  Amalek. 

Seventhly,  Haman  is  not  only  said  (chap,  xvi.)  to  have  been 
a  Macedonian  himself,  but  also  to  have  designed,  after  removing 
Mordecai  and  Esther,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  king,  in  order 
to  transfer  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians.  But, 
first,  how  could  Haman  have  transferred  the  kingdom  of  the  Per- 
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sians  to  the  Macedonians,  if  he  had  succeeded  ever  so  well  m  putting 
the  kmg  to  death  ?  For  the  kingdom  of  the  Macedonians  was  at 
that  time  little  or  nothing.  Besides,  the  true  history  contains  not 
B  trace  of  the  story  told  in  chap.  xyL,  that  he  plotted  against 
Mordecai  and  Esther,  in  order  that,  by  their  destruction,  he  might 
the  more  easily  attack  the  king,  and  transfer  the  kingdom  to  the 
Macedonians.  For  he  was  not  aware  that  the  queen  was  a  Jewess, 
or  related  to  Mordecid ;  and  he  devised  all  sorts  of  mischief  against 
Mordecai,  not  to  open  himself  a  way  to  the  kingdom,  but  simply  to 
satisfy  his  malice.  For  Mordecai  was  not,  in  the  beginning,  when 
Hainan  first  conceived  this  grudge  against  him,  in  any  station  of 
authority,  so  as  in  any  way  to  ecUpse  his  splendour.  But  if  any  one 
choose  to  say  that  Mordecai's  information  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  king  from  assassination,  and  that  thus  an  obstacle  was  set  in 
the  way  of  Hainan's  ambition,  and  it  was  this  which  kindled  such 
a  blaze  of  hatred ;  he  must  be  given  to  understand  that  he  contra- 
dicts the  sacred  narrative.  For  that  conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs 
and  the  information  of  Mordecai  took  place  before  Haman  had 
acquired  so  much  favour  and  power  in  the  royal  court,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  the  second  chapter  and  the  beginning  of  the  third. 

All  these  things  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  can  by  no  means 
stand  together  or  be  reconciled  with  each  other :  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  authority  of  these  chapters  must  needs  fall  to  the  ground. 
And  rightly  is  it  ordered  that  these  chapters  are  not  read  in  our 
church. 

Thirdly.  These  chapters  are  not  written  in  Hebrew.  For 
Jerome  says  that  he  had  marked  these  chapters  with  an  obeltis  set 
before  them ;  which  is  the  mark  by  which  he  is  wont  to  mdicate 
apocryphal  additions.  For  the  pretence  of  some  that  they  were 
once  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  have  now  dropped  out  of  it,  is  easily 
refuted  by  what  we  have  observed  already.  Jerome  had  no  sus- 
picion of  this,  and  the  style  cries  out  against  it,  and  reason  proves 
the  contrary.  For  how  could  they  have  been  better  preserved  in 
the  Greek  than  in  the  Hebrew  ?  or  what  need  is  there  to  give  any 
credit  to  mere  fictions  and  conjectures  of  this  nature  ? 

Fourthly.  Besides  other  authors,  and  some  papists  also,  whom 
I  have  already  alleged,  Sixtus  Senensis,  who  wrote  his  Bihliotheca 
after  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  first  book  of  that  work  asserts 
these  chapters  to  be  apocryphal ;  a  concession  which  he  never 
would  have  made,  unless  overcome  by  the  very  force  of  truth, 
since  he  labours  so  energetically  to  msdntain  the  credit  of  the  other 
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Thirdly f  this  pretended  author  teUs  us,  chap.  xii.  6,  that  a 
reward  was  given  by  the  king  to  Mordecai  for  his  information; 
whereas,  in  chap.  vi.  3  of  the  true  history,  we  read  that  no  reward 
was  bestowed  upon  him.  Bellarmine,  however,  replies  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  here ;  since  in  chap.  xii.  that  magnificent  reward  is 
meant  which  he  afterwards  received.  But  any  one  who  reads  the 
place  itself  will  see,  that  this  interpretation  can  by  no  means  stand. 
For  in  this  twelfth  chapter  Haman  is  said  to  have  plotted  mischief 
against  Mordecai,  after  the  gifts  were  bestowed  upon  him ;  which 
cannot  be  understood  of  those  most  distinguished  honours  and  gifts 
with  which  the  king  graced  him  after  he  had  read  the  annals. 
For  that  very  morning,  as  we  read  in  chap,  vi.,  Haman  was  in 
attendance  to  settle  with  the  king  about  hanging  Mordecid;  and 
that  very  day  Mordecai  was  raised  to  the  highest  dignity,  and 
loaded  with  royal  favours.  Nor  could  Haman,  after  that,  attempt 
anything  against  him :  for  Mordecai  was  then  in  the  highest 
favour  with  the  king,  and  Haman  himself  was  presently  hanged 
upon  that  same  day.  Therefore  here  there  must  be  some  false- 
hood upon  the  other  side. 

Fourthly^  in  chap.  xii.  6,  Haman  is  said  to  have  been  enraged 
against  Mordecai  on  account  of  the  eunuchs  whom  Mordecai 
accused,  and  whom,  upon  being  arraigned  of  treason,  and  convicted 
by  Mordecai's  evidence,  the  king  had  punished  capitally.  But  it 
is  incredible  that  Haman,  who  had  received  such  honour  and  dig- 
nity from  the  king,  should  have  favoured  the  treason  of  the 
eunuchs;  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  true  history, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  different  cause  of  his  offence  and 
anger  is  assigned,  chap.  iii. 

Fifthly,  in  chap.  xv.  7,  this  author  says  that,  when  Esther 
came  into  the  king's  presence,  the  king  looked  upon  her  with  so 
angry  a  countenance,  that  she  fainted  through  fear.  On  the  con- 
trary, chap.  V.  2,  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  great  favour  on 
coming  in  to  the  king. 

Sixthly,  in  chap.  xvi.  10,  Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian; 
but  in  chap.  viii.  3,  we  find  him  to  have  been  an  Agagite,  that  is, 
of  the  race  of  Amalek. 

Seventhly,  Haman  is  not  only  said  (chap,  xvi.)  to  have  been 
a  Macedonian  himself,  but  also  to  have  designed,  after  removing 
Mordecai  and  Esther,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  king,  in  order 
to  transfer  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians.  But, 
first,  how  could  Haman  have  transferred  the  kingdom  of  the  Per- 
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sians  to  the  Macedonians,  if  he  had  succeeded  ercr  so  well  m  putting 
the  king  to  death  ?  For  the  kingdom  of  the  Macedonians  was  at 
that  time  little  or  nothing.  Besides,  the  true  history  contains  not 
B  trace  of  the  story  told  in  chap,  xvi.,  that  he  plotted  against 
Mordecai  and  Esther,  in  order  that,  by  their  destruction,  he  might 
the  more  easily  attack  the  king,  and  transfer  the  kingdom  to  the 
Macedonians.  For  he  was  not  aware  that  the  queen  was  a  Jewess, 
or  related  to  Mordecai ;  and  he  devised  all  sorts  of  mischief  against 
Mordecai,  not  to  open  himself  a  way  to  the  kingdom,  but  simply  to 
satisfy  his  maUce.  For  Mordecai  was  not,  in  the  beginning,  when 
Hainan  first  conceiyed  this  grudge  against  him,  in  any  station  of 
authority,  so  as  in  any  way  to  ecUpse  his  splendour.  But  if  any  one 
choose  to  say  that  Mordecai's  information  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  king  from  assassination,  and  that  thus  an  obstacle  was  set  in 
the  way  of  Haman's  ambition,  and  it  was  this  which  kindled  such 
a  blaze  of  hatred ;  he  must  be  given  to  understand  that  he  contra- 
dicts the  sacred  narrative.  For  that  conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs 
and  the  information  of  Mordecai  took  place  before  Haman  had 
acquired  so  much  favour  and  power  in  the  royal  court,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  the  second  chapter  and  the  beginning  of  the  third. 

All  these  things  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  can  by  no  means 
stand  together  or  be  reconciled  with  each  other :  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  authority  of  these  chapters  must  needs  fall  to  the  ground. 
And  rightly  is  it  ordered  that  these  chapters  are  not  read  in  our 
church. 

Thirdly.  These  chapters  are  not  written  in  Hebrew.  For 
Jerome  says  that  he  had  marked  these  chapters  with  an  obeltis  set 
before  them ;  which  is  the  mark  by  which  he  is  wont  to  indicate 
apocryphal  additions.  For  the  pretence  of  some  that  they  were 
once  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  have  now  dropped  out  of  it,  is  easily 
refuted  by  what  we  have  observed  already.  Jerome  had  no  sus- 
picion of  this,  and  the  style  cries  out  against  it,  and  reason  proves 
the  contrary.  For  how  could  they  have  been  better  preserved  in 
the  Greek  than  in  the  Hebrew  ?  or  what  need  is  there  to  give  any 
credit  to  mere  fictions  and  conjectures  of  this  nature  ? 

Fourthly.  Besides  other  authors,  and  some  papists  also,  whom 
I  have  already  alleged,  Sixtus  Senensis,  who  wrote  his  Bibliotheca 
after  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  first  book  of  that  work  asserts 
these  chapters  to  be  apocryphal ;  a  concession  which  he  never 
would  have  made,  unless  overcome  by  the  very  force  of  truth, 
since  he  labours  so  energetically  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  other 
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apocryphal  pieces.  Nor  did  the  Tridentine  decree,  requiring  the 
books  there  mentioned  to  be  received  tuith  their  parta^  avail  to 
turn  him  from  his  opinion.  For  he  contends  that  this  is  no  native 
and  genuine  part  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  but  that  in  these  chapters 
all  is  supposititious.  He  writes  in  plain  words,  that  ''  by  reason  of 
these  strips  appended,  inserted  by  the  rashness  of  certain  writers 
from  various  quarters  \"  it  had  come  to  pass  that  it  was  late  ere 
this  book  acquired  a  canonical  authority  amongst  Christians.  So 
clearly  did  pious  men  see  these  to  be  fabulous,  that  they  threw  a 
shade  of  suspicion  over  even  the  canonical  portions.  And  though 
this  papist,  Sixtus,  is  blamed  by  the  Jesuits,  yet  is  he  not  refuted. 
But  let  us  leave  them  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  APOCRYPHAL  PARTS  OF  DANIEL. 

To  confirm  the  authority  of  these  parts,  the  papists  can  allege 
no  peculiar  argument  For  their  allegation,  that  the  fathers  quote 
testimonies  from  these  chapters  as  well  as  from  the  others,  and  call 
them  testimonies  of  scripture,  is  devoid  of  strength.  They  do  in- 
deed quote  them,  and  call  them  scriptures ;  but  they  do  not  affirm 
them  to  be  canonical  scriptures,  such  as  the  Books  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets.  They  are  styled  scriptures,  because  they  used  to 
be  pubUcly  read  in  the  church,  that  the  people  might  thence  take 
noble  examples  of  moraTs,  and  were  preferred  (as  Augustine  says  in 
a  certidn  place)  to  the  treatises  of  all  other  discoursers^  But  this 
is  far  from  proving  the  authority  of  these  portions  equal  to  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  book,  which  is  truly  canonical.  Now,  there- 
fore, let  us  say  a  few  words  of  that  Hymn  of  the  three  children 
which  is  commonly  placed  in,  and  reckoned  to  the  end  of  the  third 
chapter;  and  of  the  History  of  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
which  are  joined  in  the  vulgar  Bibles  with  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
and  counted  a  part  of  it.  These  jneces  I  will  prove  to  be  spurious 
and  apocryphal  by  sound  and  cogent  arguments. 

[^  Propter  has  appendicum  lacinias  hinc  inde  quorundam  scriptorum  te- 
meritato  insertas. — p.  20.  Paris.  1610.] 

p  Qui  sententiis  tractatorum  instrui  Tolunt,  oportet  ut  istum  librum 

fiapientise omnibus  tractatoribus  anteponant. — ^August.  de  Preedest. 

Sanct.  Lib.  i.  c.  14.] 
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First,  then,  let  us  hear  Jerome  expressly  pronouncing  his 
judgment  concerning  these  portions.  Thus  he  speaks,  in  his  proem 
to  Daniel,  and  in  the  preface  of  his  commentary  upon  that  pro- 
phet :  **  Daniel,  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  text,  has  neither  the 
History  of  Susanna,  nor  the  Hymn  of  the  three  children,  nor  the 
£ftbles  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  which  we,  considering  that  they  are 
now  dispersed  over  the  whole  world,  have  subjoined  with  an  obelus 
prefixed,  and  [as  it  were]  striking  them  through,  lest  the  ignorant 
should  think  that  we  had  cut  off  a  great  part  of  the  volume^/' 
From  these  words  of  Jerome  we  collect :  1.  That  no  part  of  these 
pieces  was  found  in  the  Hebrew,  which  sufficiently  proves  them  to 
be  spurious.  2.  That  they  seemed  to  Jerome  to  deserve  the  stroke 
of  that  obelus  by  which  he  uses  to  distinguish  the  apocryphal  from 
the  canonical  passages.  3.  That,  nevertheless,  they  were  in  use 
and  read  every  where.  4.  That  he  would  himself  have  omitted 
them,  but  that  he  feared  the  calumnies  of  certain  persons.  5. 
That  it  was  the  unlearned  who  supposed  that  these  were  really 
any  parts  of  Daniel. 

Secondly,  John  Driedo  (de  Catal.  Scripturaa,  Lib.  i.  cap.  ult.) 
does  not  say  that  this  history  is  canonical,  but  only  that  it  is  not 
to  be  despised;  and  that  he  who  believes  these  things  to  be  all 
true,  falls  into  no  pernicious  error ;  "  even  as  we  read,"  says  he, 
"  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  from  which  we  do  not  derive  arguments 
for  matters  of  faith  \"  You  see  what  distinguished  and  honourable 
opinions  the  papists  themselves  entertain  of  this  history.  We  our- 
selves can  not  think  more  lowly  than  they  do  of  this  class  of 
writings.  But  that  learned  theologian  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
to  frame  any  more  exalted  judgment  of  these  fragments,  since  they 
are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  sacred  volumes  of  the  scrip- 
ture, but  are  derived  from  the  Greek  translation  of  the  worthless 
and  perfidious  Theodotion. 

Thirdly,  that  Paronomasia,  of  which  Jerome  speaks  in  the  pre- 
face to  Daniel,  airo  tov  a')(^Lvov  <rj(«c76«,  awo  rod  Trplvov  irplaei^j 

['  Apud  HebrccoB  nee  Susannse  babes  historiam,  nee  hymnum  trium  pue- 
rorum,  nee  Bells  draeonisque  fabulas :  quae  noB,  quia  in  toto  orbe  disperses 
sunt,  veru-^  anteposito,  eoque  jugulante,  subjeeimus,  ne  videremur  apud  im. 
peritos  magnam  partem  Yoluminis  detruncasse. — Hieron.  0pp.  T.  ix.  1362. 
ed.  Vallars.  Veronae.  1738.] 

[}  Ut  legimus  gesta  martyrum,  ex  quibus  argumentum  non  sumimus  effi- 
caz  ad  demonstrandum  ea  quse  sunt  fidei. — T.  i.  p.  22.] 

[6  Audivi  ego  quendam  de  prseceptoribus  Juda)onim,  quum  Susannso 
derideret.historiam,  et  a  Grasco  nescio  quo  dicerot  esse  confictam,  illud  op* 
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proves  that  this  little  story  was  not  written  in  Hebrew,  but  in 
Greek.  Daniel  asked  one  of  the  elders,  under  what  tree  he  had 
found  Susanna  with  her  paramour.  He  answered,  under  a  mastick 
tree,  ax^vov.  Then  Daniel  forthwith,  alluding  to  the  name  of  the 
tree,  subjoins,  tr-xiaei  ae  o  6eos.  Afterwards  he  comes  to  the  other, 
and  asks  him  under  what  tree  he  had  seen  Susanna  committing 
so  foul  a  crime?  He  mentions  a  di£ferent  tree,  and  says  that 
it  was  under  a  holm-oak,  irpivov.  Then  Daniel,  using  a  mmilar 
play  upon  the  name,  brings  in  his  judgment,  irplaei,  ae  o  6eo(. 
This  Greek  etymology  (for  so  Jerome  calls  it)  shews  that  the 
history  itself  was  written  in  the  Greek  language :  for  you  will  find 
no  allusion  of  the  kind  in  the  corresponding  Hebrew  names  and 
verbs.    Therefore  it  was  not  written  by  Daniel,  or  any  prophet. 

The  papists  object,  that  this  argument  was  long  ago  answered 
by  Origen  in  his  Epistle  to  Julius  Africanus,  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius^  who  alleges  that  there  were  words  in  the  Hebrew  which 
contained  plainly  such  an  allusion,  but  that  the  Greek  interpreter 
had  changed  the  names  to  preserve  the  paronomasia.  But  nothing 
can  be  slighter  or  more  futile  than  that  conjecture.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  though  I  confess  that  Origen  did  write  about  this  mat- 
ter to  Julius  Africanus,  yet  what  he  wrote  is  not  known.  For  the 
piece  upon  that  subject  which  hath  lately  appeared  hath  not  yet 
gained  any  clear  credit^. 

I  ask,  in  the  next  place,  what  are  those  Hebrew  names  of  trees 
which  will  yield  this  allusion?  a  question  which  must  needs  bring 
them  to  a  stand. 

Thirdly,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  use  to  affect  this  change  of 
names,  or  put  a  force  upon  the  truth  of  things,  or  alter  their  deno- 
minations, especially  seeing  that  the  refutation  of  the  charge  de- 
pends upon  the  very  diversity  of  the  names.  For  if  they  answered 
that  they  had  seen  Susanna  under  an  oak  or  a  fig,  the  story  should 
not  have  been  told  as  if  they  had  said  a  mastick  or  a  holm-tree, 
since  that  is  not  true  in  fact.  Effectually  to  discover  the  falsehood 
of  these  calunmies  of  the  elders,  the  very  names  of  the  trees  should 
have  been  preserved. 

ponere  quod  Origeni  quoque  Africanus  opposuit,  etymologias  has  air6  rod 
ax^vov  (rxivaty  Koi  carh  rov  wpivov  irpla-cu,  de  GrsBco  sermone  descendere. — 0pp. 
T.  IX.  1364.] 

[^  Hist.  Eccl.  VI.  c.  31.] 

[2  All  doubts,  however,  were  very  soon  removed  by  its  publication  in 
Greek  by  Hseschelius.    August.  Yindel.  1602.] 
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Fourthly,  I  cannot  understand  how  it  should  be  taken  for  a 
solid  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  charges,  that  because  different 
trees  were  named  hj  the  elders,  therefore  it  should  be  evident  that 
Susanna  was  undeservedly  accused.  They  might  have  said  that 
they  had  not  specially  observed  what  kind  of  tree  it  was,  and  so 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken.  They  who  were  so  wicked  in 
devising  the  charge  would  not  have  been  so  stupid  in  proving  it 

Lastly,  when  they  object  to  us  in  this  cause  so  often  the 
authority  of  Origen,  let  them  attend  to  what  Jerome  hath 
written  of  him  in  the  preface  to  Daniel.  "  I  wonder,"  says  he, 
"  that  some  querulous  persons  should  be  indignant  at  me,  as  if  I 
had  mutilated  the  book ;  whereas  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  and  Apol- 
linarius,  and  other  ecclesiastical  men  and  the  doctors  of  Greece, 
confess,  as  I  have  said,  that  these  visions  are  not  extant  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  declare  that  they  are  not  bound  to  answer  Porphyry 
in  defence  of  things  which  have  no  authority  of  sacred  scripture^." 
If  that  be  true  which  Jerome  writes  of  Origen,  they  have  no 
reason  to  call  Origen  a  patron  of  this  history.  For  Origen  together 
with  the  other  Greek  doctors  expressly  affirmed,  if  we  believe 
Jerome,  that  these  pieces  were  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  pos- 
sessed the  authority  of  sacred  scripture. 

In  fine,  the  papists  cannot  agree  amongst  themselves  who 
that  Daniel  was  who  was  thrust  into  the  lion's  den  for  slaying 
the  dragon  and  destroying  Bel,  and  was  suffered  to  remain  there 
six  days.  Bellarmine,  after  carefully  weighing  the  whole  matter, 
at  length  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  Daniel  was  not  the 
same  person  as  the  distinguished  prophet,  but  a  different  one. 
For  the  great  prophet  Daniel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  as  is 
manifest:  but  the  Seventy,  as  Jerome  testifies  in  the  preface  to 
Daniel,  make  that  Daniel  who  had  intercourse  with  Cyrus,  a 
priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  the  more  learned  papists  think 
that  this  was  the  same  Daniel  who  destroyed  Bel  and  the  dragon, 
and  was  preserved  six  days  in  the  den  of  lions.  Thus  these 
things  cannot  be  speciously  defended,  without  introducing  a  second 
Daniel  contrary  to  the  common  and  general  opinion.  But  what 
proof  have  we  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Daniel?     What  credit 

[s  Et  miror  quasdam  fUfi^lfifioLpovs  indignari  mihi,  quasi  ego  dccurtayerim 
Ubrum :  quum  et  Origenes,  et  Eusebius,  et  ApoUinarius,  aliiquo  ecclesiastici 
viri  et  doctores  GnecicB  has,  ut  dixi  yisiones  non  haberi  apud  Hebrseos  fate- 
antur,  nee  se  debere  respondere  Porphyrio  pro  his  quce  nullam  scripturos 
Banctffi  auctoritatem  pnebeant. — Hieronym.  0pp.  T.  v.  619.] 
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do  the  stories  which  the  Seventy  tell  about  this  matter  deserve  ? 
And  if  what  is  told  in  this  fourteenth  chapter  was  not  done  hj 
that  great  Daniel,  but  by  some  other,  why  is  it  made  a  part 
of  that  Daniel  ?  why  said  to  be  his,  and  attributed  to  him  ?  Let 
all,  therefore,  understand  that  the  Daniel  who  subverted  Bel,  burnt 
the  dragon,  and  remained  six  days  in  the  den,  was  not  that  great 
Daniel  whose  prophetic  book  is  extant,  and  worthy  of  all  authority, 
and  that  by  the  confession  of  the  papists  themselves,  but  some 
other  unknown,  unheard  of,  and  uncertain  Daniel.  But  we  have 
hitherto  never  heard  of  more  prophets  of  the  name  of  Daniel  than 
one,  and  may  therefore  dismiss  this  second  Daniel  without  further 
ceremony. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF    THE    BOOR    OF    TOBIT. 


After  having  proved  that  those  fragments  which  are  stuck 
upon  certain  canonical  books  should  be  cut  off,  and  plucked  out 
from  the  body  of  sacred  scripture,  it  follows  now  that  we  should 
treat  of  those  six  entire  apocryphal  books. 

And  first  let  us  consider  the  book  of  Tobit,  for  the  authority  of 
which  the  papists  adduce  no  special  argument  whatsoever.  For, 
though  it  be  quoted  by  the  fathers,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that 
it  is  a  canonical  book,  as  we  have  already  clearly  proved :  and  as 
to  its  being  called  "divine''  by  Ambrose,  the  meaning  is  not  to 
teach  us  that  the  book  is  undoubtedly  canonical  and  equal  in  every 
respect  to  those  which  really  form  part  of  the  canon,  but  that  it  is 
a  book  by  no  means  to  be  despised  or  esteemed  lightly.  For 
although  it  is  not  truly  canonical,  yet  it  may  be  styled  divine,  as  it 
was  wont  to  be  read  in  the  church,  and  was  joined  with  the  canoni- 
cal books  in  one  volume,  so  as  commonly  to  pass  under  the  name 
of  scripture.  For  that  it  is  not  properly  canonical,  we  have  shewn 
by  many  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  and  can  demonstrate  by  plain 
arguments.  But  here  consider  how  the  papists  run  into  a  clear 
contradiction.  Bellarmine  confesses  that  Jerome  rejects  this  book, 
and  the  rest  which  are  involved  in  the  present  controversy,  from 
the  canon  of  scripture ;  and  pretends  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  should 
do  so,  since  no  general  council  (which  hath  the  regular  privilege  of 
dotormining  and  defining  what  should  be  deemed  the  canon  of 
•oripturo)  had  decreed  the  canonicity  of  these  books.     Yet,  in  the 
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meanwhile,  the  papists  bring  testimonies  from  Irenaaus,  Cyprian, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  to  prove  these  books  canonical.  But  how  or  by 
what  authority  could  those  fathers  affirm  these  books  to  be  canoni- 
cal, when  that  matter  was  not  yet  certain  and  clearly  known,  being 
as  yet  not  decided  by  any  general  council?  Therefore,  either 
this  is  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  a  general  council,  or  those 
fathers  followed  opinion  rather  than  judgment  and  reason,  when  they 
received  (as  our  opponents  imagine)  these  books  for  canonical,  which 
the  church  had  not  yet  approved  by  its  sanction  and  testimony. 

Let  us  now  bring  forward  some  objections  against  the  authority 
of  this  book.  And  first,  Jerome  witnesses  the  judgment  which  the 
church  of  old  passed  upon  this  book.  For  he  says,  in  the  preface 
to  the  books  of  Solomon,  that  the  church  does  not  receive  the 
book  of  Tobit  into  the  canonical  scriptures  ^  Therefore  the  catholic 
church  (of  which  Jerome  speaks)  hath  judged  this  book  not  to  be 
canonical.  And,  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  of  Tobit  ^  he  wonders 
at  the  importunity  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  induced  to 
translate  into  the  Latin  tongue  this  book,  which  the  Hebrews  had 
cut  off  from  the  list  of  the  divine  scriptures,  and  which  was  only 
to  be  read  in  the  Chaldee,  a  language  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted. Wherefore  he  confesses  that  he  had  availed  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  another,  and  had  rendered  in  Latin  words  that 
which  some  unknown  interpreter,  skilled  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  languages,  had  dictated  to  him  in  Hebrew.  So  that 
Jerome  hath  rather  translated  some  other  person's  version  of  this 
book  than  the  book  itself.  Besides,  the  book  is  now  extant  only  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  it  is  wholly  uncertain  in  what  language  it 
was  originally  written.  Jerome  writes  that  he  had  seen  a  Chaldaic 
copy  of  it,  but  attributes  to  it  no  sort  of  authority.  And  the 
present  copies  of  the  book  are  exceeding  various  and  corrupt,  as 
may  be  easily  detected  by  a  collation  of  them.     What  more  do  we 

[*  Judith,  ct  Tobi,  et  Machabseorum  libros  legit  quidem  ecclcsia,  sod  inter 
canonicas  Bcripturas  non  recipit.     Hieronym.  0pp.  T.  ix.  1296.] 

[^  Mirari  non  desino  czactionis  vestne  instantiam :  cxigitis  enim  ut  librum 
ChaXdoco  sermone  conscriptum  ad  Latinum  stylum  traham,  librum  utique 
Tobine,  quern  Hobnei  de  Catalogo  divinarum  scripturarum  Bccantes,  his  qusB 

Apocrypha    memorant,  mancipanmt Utriusque   lingua)  (Hebrce®  et 

Chaldfese)  peritissimum  loquacem  inveniens,  imius  die!  laborem  arripui;  et 
qoidquid  illc  Hebraicis  verbis  expressit,  hoc  ego,  accito  notario,  sermonibuB 
Latinis  exposui.— 0pp.  T.  x.  293.  The  common  reading  is  Hagiographa  for 
Apocrypha:  but  the  correctness  of  the  latter  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Benedictines  and  Yallarsius.] 

r  -1  « 
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want?     The  book  may  speak  for  itself,  the  whole  character  of 

which  shewSy  as  clear  as  the  light,  that  it  hath  no  claims  to 
canonicity. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF    THE    BOOK    OF    JUDITH. 


Our  adversaries  snatch  up  an  argument  from  Jerome  in  favour 
of  this  book,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Judith.  For  Jerome 
tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  the  book  of  Judith,  that  this  book  was 
counted  in  the  sacred  scriptures  by  the  Nicene  synods  Therefore, 
say  they,  Jerome  himself  testifies  that  this  book  at  least  is  canonical. 
But  this  testimony  injures  our  opponents'  cause  more  than  it  helps 
it.  For  first,  if  that  synod  received  this  book  into  the  number  of 
the  sacred  scriptures,  it  affected  those  others,  which  it  omitted, 
with  no  slight  prejudice.  For  if,  as  these  men  will  have  it,  it 
determined  this  book  to  be  canonical,  why  did  it  not  comprehend 
the  others  also  in  the  same  decree,  if  they  be  really  canonical  ? 

Secondly,  Jerome's  words  are,  "  We  read  that  the  synod  of 
Nice  counted  this  book  in  the  number  of  sacred  scriptures."  But 
where  this  is  read,  he  tells  us  not.  And  if  the  !N^icene  synod 
had  determined  the  canonicity  of  this  book,  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
which  was  held  a  short  time  after  that  of  Nice,  would  not  have  left 
it  in  the  Apocrypha.  And  Erasmus  hath  rightly  noted,  that  Jerome 
does  not  himself  affirm  that  this  book  was  counted  sacred  scripture 
by  the  council  of  Nice. 

Thirdly,  "To  be  canonical  scripture''  is  one  thing,  and  "to 
be  counted  in  the  number  of  sacred  scripture*'  is  another  thing. 
For  those  pieces  which  are  read  along  with  the  sacred  scriptures 
for  the  edification  of  the  people,  although  not  for  confirmation  of 
doctrines,  are  counted  in  the  number  of  sacred  scriptures.     And 

[}  Scd  quia  hunc  librum  Synoilus  Nicona  in  numero  sanctarum  scrip- 
turarum  legitur  computasse,  &c. — 0pp.  T.  i.  22.  Most  critics  suppose  that 
the  council  of  Nice  in  some  of  their  documents  had  quoted  some  testimony 
from  the  book  of  Judith :  but  Vallarsius  thinks  it  more  probable  that  Jeromo 
alludes  to  some  spurious  index  of  the  scriptures,  forged  under  the  name  of 
that  council.  He  appeals,  very  properly,  to  Gassiodorus,  Instit.  Divin.  Lit. 
c.  14,  to  show  that  such  indexes  existed,  and  passed  under  the  names  of  the 
councils  of  Mice  and  Chalcedon.] 
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that  this  was  the  mind  and  meaning  of  Jerome,  is  plidn  from 
Jerome's  own  words  in  the  preface  to  the  Proverbs.  "The 
church/'  says  he,  "  reads  this  book,  but  does  not  receive  it  amongst 
the  canonical  scriptures*."  Although,  therefore,  this  book  be  read, 
and  counted  in  the  number  of  sacred  scriptures,  yet  is  it  not  re- 
ceived amongst  those  scriptures  which  are  canonical  and  sacred  in 
the  highest  sense.  This  Jerome  asserts  in  plain  words ;  but  this 
he  would  never  have  asserted,  if  the  council  of  Nice  had  determined 
this  book  to  be  canonical.  Nay,  in  this  very  preface  Jerome 
shews  this  book  not  to  be  canonical  by  two  arguments : — ^first,  be- 
cause the  Hebrews  esteem  it  apocryphal,  and  unfit  for  confirm- 
ing anything  which  may  be  called  in  question':  secondly,  because 
the  book  was  written  in  the  Chaldee  language,  and  the  copies  of  it 
grossly  corrupted  and  depraved.  For  which  reason  Jerome,  in 
translating  it,  gave  the  general  sense  rather  than  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  each  word,  and  only  rendered  into  Latin  what  he  found  un- 
corrupted  in  the  Chaldee*.  Now,  however,  even  those  Chaldee 
copies  themselves  have  perished ;  and  the  Greek  ones  differ  widely 
from  Jerome's  version.  Besides,  Josephus,  in  his  commentaries 
upon  the  Jewish  antiquities,  does  not  touch  at  all  upon  this  story 
of  Judith, — a  sufficient  proof  that  Josephus  did  not  consider  it 
canonical 

But  now  let  us  estimate  the  authority  of  this  book  by  the 
evidence  of  the  book  itself,  and  briefly  examine  what  the  times 
were  of  which  it  professes  to  be  the  history.  For  the  opinions  of 
authors  upon  this  subject  are  various;  nor  is  it  needful  that  we 
should  enumerate  them  particularly.  Let  us  hear,  then,  the  de- 
terminations of  those  who  at  present  sway  the  Romish  schools. 
Sixtus  Senensis  (Lib.  viii.  Haer.  11)  writes,  that  he  who  is  called 
Nabuchodonosor  was  Ahasuerus,  the  son  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
and  that  he  reigned  in  Babylon  after  Cyrus  was  slain.  But  no 
Persian  emperor  was  called  Nabuchodonosor;  and  the  Persian 
kings  fixed  the  seat  of  their  empire  not  at  Nineve  but  at  Babylon. 

p  Vide  supra,  p.  81.] 

[»  Apud  HebrseoB  liber  Judith  inter  Apocrypha  legitur;  cujus  anctoritas 
ad  roboranda  ilia  qusD  in  contcntioncm  yeniunt  minus  idonea  judicatur. 
Chaldico  tamen  scrmono  conscriptus,  inter  historias  computator. — 0pp.  T.  x. 
p.  22.] 

[*  Magis  scnsiun  e  sonsu,  quam  ox  verbo  verbum  transferens.  Multorum 
codicum  varictatem  yitiosissimam  amputavi :  sola  ea,  qmn  intelligentia  Integra 
in  verbis  Cbaldfeis  invenire  potui,  Latinis  ezpressi.    Ibid.] 

6 — 9 
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But  he  who  sent  Holofernes  with  an  army  to  subdue  the  world,  is 
called  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  Nabuchodonosor,  and  is  said 
to  have  reigned  at  Nineve.  There  are  many  other  incongruities 
besides,  so  that  Bellarmine  refers  this  history  to  the  times  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  whom  Nabuchodonosor  took  captive,  brought  to  Babylon, 
and  after  a  long  while  set  at  hberty.  He  supposes,  therefore,  that 
these  events  happened  a  httle  after  the  return  of  Manasseh,  fol- 
lowing Melchior  Canus,  (Lib.  ii.  c.  16) :  which  opinion  (although 
repugnant  to  that  of  all  his  predecessors,  as  Eusebius  in  his  Chro- 
nicon,  Augustine,  Philo,  Bede,  Lyra,  Driedo  and  others,)  seems  yet 
much  more  probable  than  that  of  the  rest,  since  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  no  Nabuchodonosor  in  existence  after  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. But  now  let  us  sift  this  hypothesis,  and  prove  that  these 
things  could  not  have  been  done  even  in  the  time  of  Manasseh. 

First,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter,  when  Holofernes 
perceives  that  the  Jewish  people  were  meditating  and  preparing  war, 
he  convokes  all  his  officers  and  asks  them  what  people  this  was, 
and  who  was  their  leader.  But  if  Manasseh  had  been  only  a  short 
time  before  taken  captive  by  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  carried 
into  Babylon,  neither  Holofernes  nor  the  Chaldeans  could  have 
been  so  ignorant  who  was  their  king  as  to  be  forced  to  seek  and 
obtain  information  upon  this  subject  from  Achior  the  Ammonite. 
For  they  are  made  to  inquire  concerning  the  people,  the  country, 
the  cities,  the  power  of  the  inhabitants,  their  mode  of  warfare, 
their  lead^  and  king,  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  nation 
as  the  Jews.  But  the  Chaldeans  had  before  then  made  war  upon 
this  people,  wasted  Juda3a,  taken  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  with 
them  Manasseh  into  Babylon.  Therefore  these  things  about  wliich 
they  now  inquire  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  them. 

Secondly,  when  Holofernes  came  into  Judaea,  the  temple  was 
overthrown.  For  these  are  the  very  words  of  Achior,  in  the 
Greek  text:  'O  vao^  tou  Qeov  avrwv  eyevtjOfj  eJy  €Sa(f>os  kuI  a\ 
iroXei^  avTwv  eKpaTtjOfjaav.  "  The  temple  of  the  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem was  overturned  and  rased  to  the  ground,  and  their  cities 
occupied."  But  in  the  captivity  of  Manasseh  there  was  no  sub- 
version of  the  temple,  nor  was  the  temple  levelled  to  the  ground 
before  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  in  which  (as  everybody  knows)  the 
great  captivity  took  place. 

Thirdly,  if  these  things  had  happened  in  the  time  of  Manasseh 
and  after  his  return,  the  Jewbh  people  would  not  have  treated 
the  messengers  of  the  king  of  Babylon  so  shamefully,  or  dismissed 
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them  80  ignominiously,  as  we  are  told  they  did  in  the  first  chapter. 
For  the  Jews  Jiad  then  experienced  both  the  power  and  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Babylonians. 

Fourthly,  in  the  history  of  the  Kings,  in  which  the  acts  of 
Manasseh  are  written,  we  read  nothing  of  this  kind  about  Holo- 
femes ;  which  being  a  thing  of  such  a  remarkable  character,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  have  omitted  to  mention  it. 

Fifthly,  in  the  last  chapter  we  read  that  Judith  lived  more 
than  105  years,  and  that  while  Judith  lived,  after  this  victory  no 
enemy  troubled  Israel.  This  peace,  therefore,  lasted  many  years. 
But  now,  when  Holofernes  was  in  JudaDa,  Judith  had  not  passed 
the  flower  of  her  age ;  for  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  she  pleased 
Holofernes,  and  is  called  a  girl,  chap.  xii. :  so  that,  after  this 
victory,  there  must  have  been  peace  for  near  a  hundred  years. 
For  the  peace  is  said  to  have  subsisted  many  years,  both  during  her 
life  and  after  she  was  dead.  But  Amon  succeeded  Manasseh,  and 
reigned  two  years;  Josiah  succeeded  Amon,  and  held  the  sove- 
reignty thirty-one  years.  After  the  death  of  Josiah,  a  mighty  mass 
of  trouble  fell  upon  the  state,  which  could  not  be  allayed  until  it 
was  entirely  subverted,  and  the  people  carried  into  captivity.  How 
can  we  assign  that  long  peace  to  such  times  as  these  ? 

Sixthly,  I  should  wish  to  know,  (for  I  am  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  think  it,)  whether  there  was  any  Nabuchodonosor  in 
Manasseh's  time.  For  Nabuchodonosor  the  first,  whose  son  was 
the  second  and  great  Nabuchodonosor,  began  to  reign  with  Josiah, 
who  was  33  years  later  than  Manasseh.  Before  him,  if  we  believe 
history,  no  Nabuchodonosor  reigned  either  at  Nineve  or  Babylon. 
For,  as  to  the  allegation  that  all  the  kings  of  the  Babylonians  were 
called  Nabuchodonosor,  I  grant  it  to  have  been  so  after  that  great 
Nabuchodonosor,  whose  greatness  was  the  cause  that  this  name 
became  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Babylonian  kings :  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  all  went  by  that  name  before  him. 

We  have  now  shewn  plainly  enough  that  this  history  does  not 
suit  the  times  of  Manasseh.  And  the  argument  which  led  Bellar- 
mine  to  cast  it  in  those  times  is  utterly  destitute  of  force.  Eliakim, 
says  he,  was  at  this  time  high  priest,  as  he  is  called  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Judith;  and  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  there  was  a 
certain  Eliakim  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah.  But  Bellarmine  did 
not  observe  that  that  Eliakim,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Hezekiah,  was  not  a  priest,  but  a  certain  officer,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  and  the  family  of  David,  as  appears  from   Isai.  xxii.  and 
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2  Ein^  xviiL  For  he  succeeded  Shebna,  who  was  either  the  royal 
scribe,  as  some  render  it,  or  the  chancellor,  as  others,  or  the  master 
of  the  royal  household,  as  others ;  but  who  neither  was,  nor  could 
have  been,  a  priest.  Josephus,  in  the  last  book  of  his  Jewish 
antiquities^  gives  a  list  of  all  the  pontiffs  of  the  Jews,  from  Aaron 
down  to  the  last,  yet  names  no  Eliakim  or  Joakim  about  these 
times.  You  see  what  sort  of  foundation  Bellarmine  had  for  his 
opinion  concerning  the  history  of  Judith. 

Genebrard,  in  his  Chronology,  (Lib.  n.  anno  mundi  3560*) 
assigns  the  date  of  this  history  otherwise,  but  much  more  rashly. 
For  he  says  tiiis  was  the  same  Nabuchodonosor,  who  subdued 
Zedekiah,  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  the  people  into  captivity ; 
that  he  sent  Holofernes  into  Juda&a  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  19th  transferred  the  remainder  of  the  Jews  to  Babylon. 
But  Genebrard  hath  not  made  a  correct  distribution  of  the  times. 
For  how  can  it  be  truly  said  that  Judith  lived  so  long  after 
that  calamity,  and  that  peace  subsisted  during  her  life  and  a  long 
time  after  it?  Or  how  could  the  Chaldeans  have  failed  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  people  and  king  of  the  Jews,  when 
Nabuchodonosor  had,  but  a  Uttle  before,  made  Zedekiah  himself 
king  of  the  Jews  ?  No  time,  therefore,  can  be  found,  which  suits 
with  these  transactions.  For  it  is  manifest  that  none  of  these 
three  opinions  is  true,  and  our  adversaries  can  invent  none  truer 
than  these. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF    THE    BOOK    OF    WISDOM. 


Wb  have  now  to  treat  of  those  two  books,  whereof  one  is 
called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  other  Ecclesiasticus ;  which 
pieces  we  deny  not  to  be  replete  with  very  beautiful  admonitions, 
precepts,  and  sentiments,  yet  maintain  to  be  deservedly  placed 
amongst  the  apocryphal  scriptures  by  our  churches.  Besides  the 
common  arguments,  which  we  have  often  answered  already,  our 
adversaries  allege  one  pecuUar  to  the  case  of  that  book  which  is 
called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  They  pretend  that  the  apostle 
Paul  hath  used  the  testimony  of  this  book,  Rom.  xi.  34,  where  he 
says,  T/y  eyvw  vovv  Kvplov,^  tIs  avfifiovKo^  airov  eyivero;  "Who 

[*  p.  236.     Paris.  1600.] 
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hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  coun- 
sellor?" Likewise  that  the  expression,  Heb.  i.  3,  "  Who,  being  the 
brightness  of  his  glorj,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  is 
borrowed  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  book. 

As  to  the  first  place,  I  answer :  The  apostle  does  not  intimate 
that  he  is  there  citing  any  testimony.  For  there  is  no  consequence 
in  the  reasoning,  that,  because  similar  words  to  those  are  found  in 
this  place,  therefore  the  apostle  quoted  this  place.  And  even  if 
the  apostle  recited  the  words  of  some  prophetic  scripture,  or  alluded 
to  some  scripture,  we  are  not  therefore  obliged  to  suppose  that  it 
was  to  this  place  in  Wisdom.  For  the  same  sentiment  is  found  in 
Isaiah  xl.  13,  in  these  words :  "  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  or,  being  his  counsellor,  hath  taught  him  ?"  &c.  Thus 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  fifth  lecture  upon  Rom.  xi.  says,  that  the 
apostle  here  brings  in  the  authority  of  Isaiah^.  So  also  Cajetan, 
and  our  countrymen  the  Rhemist  interpreters,  in  their  English 
version.  Add  to  this,  that,  whereas  there  have  been  various 
indexes  of  testimonies  cited  out  of  the  old  Testament  in  the  new, 
drawn  up  by  many  persons,  and  placed  in  various  editions  of  the 
Bible,  no  one  of  these  exhibits  any  testimony  from  this  book  of 
Wisdom,  and  all  refer  this  citation  by  name  to  Isaiah  ^ 

As  to  the  second  place,  the  apostle  makes  no  citation,  as  is 
evident.  For  what  though  some  words  be  found  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom  not  unlike  those  wherein  the  apostle  describes  the  person 
of  Christ  ?  For  indeed  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  words  are  iden- 
tically the  same,  but  only  that  they  are  similar.  So  that  this 
argument  has  but  weak  force  to  prove  the  canonical  authority 
of  this  book.  But  now  we,  on  the  other  hand,  will  produce  some 
considerations  which  may  shew  that  the  book  is  apocryphal.  We 
concede  indeed,  with  Epiphanius,  that  it  is  a  useful  book ;  but  we 
add  also  with  Epiphanius,  that  **  it  is  not  referred  to  the  number 
of  the  canonical  scriptures :"  which  assertion  he  extends  also  to  the 
following  one. 

First,  this  book,  as  all  allow,  was  written  in  Greek,  and  that,  as 
hath  already  been  proved,  is  sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  the  canon. 

Secondly,  Jerome,  in  the  Preface  to  Proverbs,  says  of  these 
two  books.  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus :  ''These  two  volumes  one 
may  read  indeed  for  the  edification   of  the  people,  but  not  to 

[*  T.  XVI.  p.  37.  2.  0pp.  Venet  1693.]  * 

[^  It  is  in  fact  the  Sept.  translation  of  that  passage,  with  only  the  varia- 
tion of  tj  for  Koi,] 
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confirm  the  authority  of  the  dogmas  of  the  church  ^"  Where  also 
he  calls  the  book  pseudqngraphal^,  so  as  that,  although  it  goes 
under  the  name  of  Solomon,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  really 
his ;  and  observes  that  it  "  savours  of  Grecian  eloquence." 

Thirdly,  most  of  the  ancients  determine  that  this  book  was 
written  by  Philo,  who  certainly  neither  was  a  prophet,  nor  could 
have  written  a  canonical  book  of  the  old  Testament.  For  he 
lived  after  Christ  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  before  whom  he  dis- 
charged his  celebrated  embassy  on  behalf  of  the  Jews.  But  then 
the  time  of  the  old  Testament  had  already  passed;  and  Christ 
says,  "  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John  the  Baptist" 
For  the  conjecture  of  some,  and  Bellarmine  among  the  rest,  that 
there  was  some  other  Jewish  Philo,  is  grounded  upon  no  testimony 
of  antiquity,  and  is  rejected  by  Sixtus  Senensis,  (Lib.  viii.  c.  9),  and 
is  at  variance  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  doctors.  For  thus 
writes  Bonaventura  in  his  Commentary  upon  this  book :  "  The 
first  efficient  cause,  in  the  way  of  a  compiler,  was  Philo  the  wisest 
of  the  Jews'."  So  that  he  determines  it  to  have  been  written  by 
Philo,  not  by  Solomon.  But  by  what  Philo  ?  By  any  other  than 
him  who  flourished  after  Christ,  and  wrote  so  many  pieces  with 
so  much  eloquence?  of  whom  some  one  said,  fj  nXartov  (piXw 
i/i^€«,  ij  <J>/Xcoi/  7rXaT(Di'i^€i*.  Bonaventura  subjoins,  "who  lived 
in  the  times  of  the  apostles."  It  is  evident  therefore  what  Philo  he 
supposed  the  author  of  this  book.  For  he  recognised  no  other 
Philo ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  same  was  said  by  Rabanus.  For 
Josephus,  in  his  first  book  against  Apion,  names  a  certain  older 
Philo,  but  one  who  was  a  Gentile  and  a  philosopher,  not  a  Jew 
or  conversant  with  the  scriptures*.   Wherefore,  since  this  book  was 

[*  Hflec  duo  ccclcsia  Icgat  ad  edificationem  picbis,  non  ad  auctoritatcm 
ccclesiasticorum  dogmatum  confirmandain.     T.  ix.  1296.] 

[^  Alius  ^rvSew/ypac^or,  qui  Sapicntia  Salomonis  inscribitur ct 

ipse  stylus  Grcecam  cloquentiam  redolct;  et  nonnulli  yetenim  scriptorum 
hunc  esse  Judsei  Philonis  affirmant.  T.  ii.  1296. — Hence  some  have  en- 
deayoured  to  explain  how  it  came  to  be  attributed  to  Solomon,  Philo's  name 
in  Hebrew  being  Jedidiah.] 

P  Proxima  causa  efficiens  per  modum  compilantis  fuit  Philo  sapientissimus 
Judroorum,  qui  temporibus  apostolorum  fuit.   0pp.  T.  i.  p.  341.  Lugd.  1668.] 

[*  Hieronym.  in  Catal.  sub  voc.  PmLO.  Photius.  Cod.  CV.  Suidas,  Voc. 
0(Xo>v,  &c.] 

[*  *0  fitvroi  ^aKrjpcvs  Arjfi^Tpios  Km  ^iXo>v  6  irp((rfivT(pos  Koi  EvTrAffioy 
ov  irokv  TTJs  CLK7jd€ias  dv^fiaprov'  ots  <rvyytya(rK€iv  a^toy  ov  -y^p  evfjv  avrois  fiera 
vdarfs  oKpifitlai  rots  ^ftcrcpotr  ypafifiaa-i  vapoKokovdtw. — Josephus,  C.  Apion. 
Lib.  I.  c.  23.  p.  468.  ed.  Haverc] 
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written  by  that  Philo  the  Jew  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  it  cannot 
be  by  any  means  canonical.  For  if  Philo  were  a  true  prophet, 
or  imbued  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  why  did  he  not  receive  Christ? 
Why  not  believe  the  gospel?  Why  was  he  a  stranger  to  the 
apostles  ?  Why  are  not  his  other  books  had  in  similar  honour  ?  Cer- 
tainly none  of  the  ancients  ever  said  that  this  Philo  was  a  Christian. 
How  then,  after  Christ,  should  a  man  who  was  not  a  Christian  have 
written  a  book  worthy  to  be  classed  amongst  the  canonical  books 
of  the  old  Testament  ?  But  the  most  learned  of  the  papists  them- 
selves allow  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Solomon,  so  that 
that  point  needs  not  our  confirmation.  For  if  Solomon  had  written 
this  book,  it  would  not  have  been  written  in  Greek  but  in  He- 
brew, as  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song.  But,  as  to 
the  notion  of  some,  who  make  Solomon  the  author  of  this  book, 
because  Solomon  is  introduced  in  chap.  ix.  making  prayers  and 
vows,  it  has  no  argumentative  vahdity  whatsoever.  For  that  might 
have  been  done  in  the  way  of  imitation  by  the  writer  whoever  he 
might  be :  so  that  they  who  argue  thence  that  Solomon  must  have 
been  the  writer  himself,  are  grievously  deceived.  Jodocus  Clito- 
vseus  and  Sixtus  Senensis  are  chargeable  with  this  ignorance  and 
error.  But,  with  better  reason,  John  Driedo  (Lib.  i.  c.  4,  ad  4™. 
difficult.^  concludes  that  this  book  was  not  written  by  Solomon, 
and  says  that  the  manner  of  scripture  requires,  that  he  who  speaks 
should  speak  in  the  person  of  another.  So  John  Capistranus, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Speculum  Cleritorum,  says  that  Philo  speaks 
in  the  person  of  Solomon^. 

Fourthly,  the  church  in  old  times  judged  no  otherwise  of  this 
book  than  Jerome  and  we  do ;  and  this  may  be  collected  even  from 
Augustine,  whom  our  adversaries  name  upon  their  side.  For  in  his 
book  de  Prcedestinatione  Sanctorumy  c.  14,  when  he  had  cited  a 
testimony  from  the  book  of  Wisdom,  chap.  4,  "  Speedily  was  he 
taken  away,  lest  that  wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding  ;'* 
many  pious  and  catholic  brethren  cried  out  against  him  that  the 
book  wasjiot  canonical®.  Andradius,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  (Lib.  iii.)  attacks  Chemnitz  for  using  this  place  and  tes- 
timony out  of  Augustine  with  many  reproaches,  in  which  attack 

[6  pp.  41.  42.  De  Eccl.  Script.  Lovain.  1533.J 

[7  Et  cum  Philone  in  persona  Salomonis  divinum  prscsidium  .  .  .  .  in* 
vocabo.     p.  2.  Venet.  1680.  J 

[8  Quod  a  me  quoquc  positum  fratres  istos  ita  rcBpuissc  dixistis,  tonquom 
non  de  libro  canonlco  adhibitum. — 0pp.  T.  x.  p.  807.  Par.  1690.] 
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Bellarmine  also  joins  (Lib.  i.  c.  12),  but  unreasonably.  For,  what- 
ever may  have  been  Augustine's  own  opinion  of  this  book,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  others  did  not  think  it  canonical,  and  that  their  judg- 
ment was  the  received  opinion  of  those  churches.  Nor  does  Augus- 
tine contend  very  anxiously  or  earnestly  for  the  authority  of  the 
book :  he  only  says  that  it  is  not  ''  to  be  despised,"  since  it  had 
been  so  long  read  with  great  reverence  in  the  church,  and  that  it 
was  "to  be  preferred  to  all  the  treatises  of  discoursers';"  which  may 
perhaps  be  conceded  to  him.  But  if  Augustine  had  thought  that  the 
book  was  certainly  canonical,  he  would  never  have  been  so  slack 
and  cool  in  defending  its  authority,  but  would  have  blamed  with 
much  severity  those  who  rejected  the  book  as  utterly  without  claims 
to  a  place  in  the  canon.  In  truth,  what  he  hath  written  upon  this 
subject  is  much  more  intended  to  screen  himself  from  odium  than  to 
fortify  the  authority  of  this  book.  But  we  understand  already  that 
the  book  is  not  canonical,  and  we  want  nothing  more. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF    THE    BOOK    OF  ECCLESIASTICUS. 

Our  adversaries  can  allege  no  special  argument  in  behalf  of 
this  book;  and  we  need  not  repeat  our  answers  to  the  common 
ones.  Let  us,  on  our  side,  bring  some  proofs  to  shew  that  the 
book  is  not  canonical.  First,  we  may  collect  that  this  book  is 
not  canonical  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  written  in  Greek, 
upon  the  principles  already  explained.  The  grandfather  of  Jesus 
had  written  some  things  in  Hebrew,  which  this  Jesus  translated 
into  the  Greek  language,  as  we  read  in  the  prologue*.  But  the 
Hebrew  original  itself,  when  it  was  extant,  never  possessed  a 
prophetic  credit  or  authority,  and  hath  now  entirely  disappeared ; 
so  that  now  nothing  remains  but  Jesus'  Greek  version,  which  is  full 
of  many  faults  and  blemishes.  Nor  was  this  Jesus  anything  more 
than  a  mere  translator. 

Secondly,  how  highly  this  translator  thought  of  himself  and 
his  own  version,  appears  plainly  from  his  own  words  and  confession 
in  the  prologue.  He  says,  that  the  Hebrew  cannot  be  exactly 
rendered  into  Greek :  (why  so  ?)  and  he  asks  pardon,  if  he  should 

[1  Vide  supra,  p.  76.] 
Ka\  (ro<l}uuf  dvijK6yT»v,    Prolog,  in  Sapient.  Jeau  fll.  Sirach.] 
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seem  in  some  places  to  fail  of  an  adequate  power  of  expression'. 
By  all  which  he  sufficiently  proves  that  he  is  neither  a  prophet 
nor  endowed  with  a  prophetic  spirit.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  asks 
pardon  of  no  one,  hesitates  not  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  ever 
reaches  the  mark  he  aims  at ;  especially  if  the  writer  apply  due 
diligence,  as  this  author  professes  that  he  hath. 

Lastly,  what  is  written  of  Samuel  in  this  book,  chap.  49^  is 
taken  yariously  and  doubtfully  by  many,  as  we  see  from  Augus- 
tine (ad  Simplicianum,  Lib.  ii.  qua)st.  3,  and  de  Cura  pro  mortuis, 
cap.  15).  For  the  passage,  1  Sam.  28,  is  rather  to  be  understood 
of  a  diabolical  spectre;  since  the  souls  of  the  saints  cannot  be 
evoked  by  magical  arts  or  incantations.  Wherefore  Augustine 
(De  Doctr.  C3ir.  Lib.  ii.  c.  23^)  says,  ''that  the  image  of  the  dead 
Samuel  gave  a  true  prediction  to  Saul."  Where  he  indicates  that 
it  was  not  Samuel  himself,  but  an  image  or  semblance  of  Samuel, 
that  conversed  with  Saul.  The  same  father,  in  his  book  de  Octo 
Dulcit.  QusBst.  (qusDst.  6),  after  disputing  somewhat  on  the  other 
side  of  this  question,  at  last  subjoins :  **  However  there  is  in  this 
matter  a  readier  way  of  escaping  difficulty,  and  more  easy  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  passage,  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  not  really  the 
spirit  of  Samuel  that  was  roused  from  its  repose,  but  some  phantom 
and  imaginary  illusion  produced  by  diabolical  devices :  which  the 
scripture  therefore  caUs  by  the  name  of  Samuel,  because  images 
are  wont  to  be  called  by  the  names  of  those  things  of  which  they 
are  images."  And  so  in  the  sequel  he  concludes  that  ''  the  scrip- 
ture says  that  Samuel  appeared,  even  though,  perchance,  it  was 
the  image  of  Samuel  shewn  by  the  devices  of  him  who  transforms 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  his  ministers  as  the  ministers 
of  righteousness^."   Likewise  in  his  treatise  de  Mirabilib.  Scripture 

[•  Hapiucfickfja'Oe  ....  avyyv<afiriv  t\(itv  i<f>  oTs  ov  doKafiev  rav  Korh.  Ti)y 
^pfirjytiap  fr«f>iKtmovfnUvtov  ri<r\  rav  Xe^av  divvafitiv  ov  yhp  lo'obwayLct  avra 
iv  fovrois  *Efipcuar\  XeySft^vOj  Koi  Stop  furaxO^  '^^  Mpav  ykaaaay.     Ibid.] 

[*  xItL  20.  Kai  fura  r6  vrrvSxrai  avrhv  cirpo^rrvtrcv.  The  Church  of 
England  omits  this  verse  in  reading  Ecclus.  xlvi.  as  the  evening  lesson  for 
November  16.] 

[*  Non  enim,  quia  imago  Samuelis  mortui  Sauli  regi  vera  prsenuntiavit, 
propterea  talia  sacrilcgia,  quibus  imago  iUa  prsescntata  est,  minus  exsccranda 
sunt.] 

[0  Quanquam  in  hoc  facto  est  alius  facilior  exitus  ct  expeditior  intollcctus, 
ut  non  vcre  spiritum  Samuelis  ezcitatum  a  rcquie  sua  crcdamus,  sed  alic^uod 
phantasma  et  imaginariam  illusionem  diaboli  machinationibus  factam :  quam 
propterea  8crix)tura  nomine  Samuelis  appeUat,  quia  sclent  imagines  carum 
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(Lib.  II.  c.  11), — if  that  book  deserves  to  be  reckoned  a  genuine 
piece  of  Augustine's — ^he  writes  in  this  manner :  "Whence  from  the 
fact  itself  we  may  the  more  readily  understand  that  this  was  not 
the  prophet  Samuel,  but  that  the  devil,  who  transforms  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light,  is  considered  in  the  phantastic  form  of  Samuel. 
This  appears  from  his  discourse,  since  he  tells  Saul,  who  was  an 
execrable  man,  '  Thou  and  thy  sons  shall  be  with  me.'  Surely,  if 
it  had  been  the  true  Samuel  who  was  here  exhibited,  he  would 
never  have  said  that  this  unjust  king  would  be  a  participator  of  his 
reward  after  deaths"  And  most  plainly  in  his  book  of  Questions 
on  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  in  the  seven  and  twentieth 
question,  he  determines  thus :  "  I  deem  it  a  most  unworthy  act 
to  repose  belief  in  this  narrative  in  the  strict  litoral  sense  of  it. 
For  how  is  it  possible  that  a  man  holy  in  his  birth  and  righteous 
in  his  actions  when  alive  should  be  dragged  up  by  magic  arts  ?  or, 
if  not  dragged  up,  should  have  consented  to  them  ?  Either  alter- 
native we  can  not  without  absurdity  believe  of  a  just  man*."  To 
say  that  the  soul  of  the  holy  prophet  was  troubled  by  the  spells  of 
witches,  even  Isidore  himself  detests  as  impious,  as  we  see  in  Ora- 
tian  (26  qusest.  5.  cap.  Nee,  Mirum.);  and  he  says  that  this  was 
"a  piece  of  Satan's  jugglery 3."  Augustine  too,  in  his  book  de 
Cura  pro  Mortuis  (c.  15.^),  bears  witness  that  many  thought  that  it 

rorum  nominibus  appellari  quarum  imagines  sunt ....  Non  mirum  est  quod 
scriptura  dicit  Samuelcm  yisum,  otiam  si  forte  imago  Samuolis  apparuit  ma- 
chinamento  ejus  qui  transfigurat  so  vclut  angelum  lucis,  ot  ministros  suos 
Telut  ministros  justitice — The  treatise  De  vm.  Dulcitii  qusestionibus  is  the 
fourth  piece  in  T.  vi.  of  the  Benedictine  edition,  Pans,  1679.] 

[^  Unde  non  hunc  esse  Samuelem  ilium  Prophetam  per  factum  facilius 
intclligitur,  sed  diabolus  qui  se  transfert  in  angelum  lucis,  in  phantasia 
Samuelis  consideretur.  Quod  ex  sermonibus  ejus  recte  dignoscitur,  quoniam 
funesto  Saidi  dicebat,  Tu  et  filii  tui  mecum  eritis.  Etenim  si  vcrus  hie 
Samuel  ostensus  esset,  nullo  mode  iniquum  regem  consortem  sui  meriti  post 
mortem  diceret. — This  spurious  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Part 
I.  of  T.  in.  of  the  Benedictine  edition.  The  author  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Irish  monk,  named  Augustine.] 

[2  Indignum  facinus  sestimo,  si  secundum  verba  historise  commendetur 
assensus.  Quomodo  enim  fieri  potuerat,  ut  arte  magica  attraheretur  Tir  et 
nativitate  sanctus  et  vitaj  operibus  Justus  ?  aut,  si  non  attractus  est,  consensit  ? 
quod  utrumque  de  viro  justo  credere  absurdum  est. — This  is  also  a  spurious 
piece ;  it  is  the  third  in  the  Appendix  referred  to  in  the  last  note.] 

[3  Porro  autem  hoc  est  pnestigium  Satame.  Decroti  Pars  Secund.  Caus. 
26.  Quscst.  5.  c.  14.] 

[-*  It  is  the  nineteenth  piece  in  Tom.  vi.  of  the  Benedictine  edition.] 
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was  not  Samuel  himself,  but  an  evil  spirit.  And  concerning  the 
book  of  Eoclesiasticus  his  expression  is^:  ''But  if  this  book  be 
objected  to  on  account  of  the  Hebrew  canon  which  does  not  give 
it  a  place»  what  shall  we  say  of  Moses  ?"  He  concedes  therefore 
that  this  book  is  open  to  objections.  So  Aquinas  (i.  p.  89.  4.  8. 
Art.  ad  2™.)  gives  three  answers  to  this  place :  1.  That  Samuel 
appeared  bj  a  divine  revelation.  2.  Or,  that  the  apparition  was 
produced  by  demons.  3.  Or,  that  the  authority  of  Ecclesiasticus 
must  not  be  admitted  by  reason  that  it  is  not  esteemed  by  the 
Hebrews  a  portion  of  the  canonical  scriptures. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

OF    THB    BOOKS    OF    MACCABEES. 

Besides  those  common  pleas,  upon  which  we  have  already 
said  enough  and  answered  sufficiently,  our  opponents  adduce  two 
arguments  to  establish  the  authority  of  these  books.  The  first  is, 
that  they  are  placed  by  Clement  in  the  canon  of  sacred  scripture, 
as  appears  in  the  last  of  the  apostolic  canons.  The  second  is  the 
testimony  of  Augustine,  in  his  City  of  God,  (Lib.  xviii.  c.  36),  which 
b  to  this  effect  :  "  These  books  not  the  Jews,  but  the  Church  hold 
to  be  canonical^."  A  similar  testimony  is  found  also  in  his  second 
book  against  the  Epistles  of  Gaudentius,  cap.  23^.  Hence  they 
conclude  that  these  books  are  truly  and  properly  canonical.  I 
proceed  to  return  a  brief  answer  to  both  allegations. 

To  the  former  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  already 
shewn  what  should  be  thought  of  that  book  of  apostolic  caaons,  and 
have  stripped  it  of  the  name  and  authority  of  the  apostles^.  In 
the  second  place,  I  am  surprised  that  Bellarmine  should  choose  to 
avail  himself  of   such  a  witness,  whose  evidence  he  must  know 

[s  Bed  si  huic  libro  ex  Hebrseorum,  quia  in  eo  non  est,  canone  contra- 
dicitur,  quid  do  Mose  dicturi  sumiis? — Id.  ibid.] 

[0  Tho  whole  passage  upon  which  Whitakcr  reasons  in  his  roply  is  as 
follows :  Ab  hoc  temporo  apud  JudaK>s  restitute  templo  non  rcgcs  sed  prin- 
cipcs  fuerunt,  usque  ad  Aristobulum :  quorum  supputatio  tcmporum  non  in 
Bcripturis  Sanctis,  quse  canonicse  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur ;  in  quibus 
sunt  ct  Machabeorum  libri ;  qt^s  non  Judcei,  sed  eccleaia  pro  canonicia  hdbei 
propter  quorundam  martyrum  passiones  vchementcs  atquc  mirabiles.] 

[7  It  is  the  last  piece  in  T.  u.  of  the  Benedictine  edition,  whore  thi9 
passage  stands.    Lib.  i.  i  38.  p.  655.]  [^  Supra,  p.  42.] 
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very  well  to  make  much  more  against  the  cause  which  he  defends 
than  it  weighs  in  favour  of  these  particular  books.  For,  except 
these  books  of  Maccabees,  that  apostolical  canon  recites  none  of 
all  those  pieces  which  our  churches  hold  apocryphal,  amongst  the 
canonical  books  of  the  old  Testament.  If,  therefore,  this  aposto- 
lical canon  hath  made  these  books  canonical,  it  hath  certainly  left 
the  rest  in  the  class  of  apocryphal  and  spurious.  Let  the  papists 
consider,  whether  they  would  choose  that  these  books  should  be 
received  on  condition  that  all  the  others  be  excluded.  Besides,  in 
this  apostolical  canon  three  books  of  Maccabees  are  recited,  whereas 
the  papists  allow  only  two  of  them  to  be  canonical  ^  If  then 
they  rely  on  the  authority  of  these  canons  to  prove  the  canonicity 
of  two  books,  what  are  they  to  determine  concerning  the  third  ? 
They  must  consequently  give  up  the  argument  derived  from  these 
canons,  and  Bellarmine  hath  acted  discreetly  in  omitting  it  in  the 
edition  published  by  Sartorius. 

I  come  now  to  the  testimonies  of  Augustine.  And,  first,  to  the 
former  from  the  City  of  God,  Lib.  xviii.  c.  36.  How  Augustine 
calls  these  and  the  other  books  canonical,  by  a  certain  common 
use  of  that  term  in  a  loose  sense,  hath  been  already  explained. 
The  Jews  did  not  hold  these  books  canonical ;  for  they  were  of 
no  account  whatever  amongst  them.  But  the  christian  church 
may  be  said  to  hold  them  canonical,  forasmuch  as  they  are  read  in 
the  church,  and  held  in  some  value,  although  they  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  authority  and  credit  with  the  rest  This  we 
may  learn  from  Augustine  himself,  who  writes  thus  in  that  very 
same  passage :  "  The  calculation  of  which  times  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  sacred  scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
amongst  which  are  also  the  books  of  Maccabees."  Then  follow  the 
words  upon  which  the  argument  is  founded.  Now  in  these  words 
of  Augustine  two  things  present  themselves  which  deserve  notice. 
The  first,  that  these  books  are  not,  in  truth  and  fact,  sacred  and 
canonical.  The  other,  that  they  are  nevertheless  held  canonical 
in  the  church, — that  is,  read  pubUcly,  set  forth,  and  esteemed  of 
great  value  in  the  church.  Augustine  subjoins  the  reason  when 
he  says,  '*on  account  of  the  violent  and  admirable  sufferings  of 
certain  martyrs."  Does  he  not  in  these  words  sufficientiy  shew 
that  Christians  were  led  to  ascribe  so  much  importance  to  these 
books  on  this  account,  because  in  them  mention  was  made  of  cer- 

[^  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  the  words  MaKKo^aiav  rpia  to  be  an 
interpolation.  See  Gosin's  Scbolost.  Hist.  p.  30.  Berercge's  Annotations, 
pp.  5,  39,  and  Gibbings's  Roman  Forgeries,  pp.  113, 114.] 
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tain  martyrs  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  religion  with  the  utmost 
fortitude  and  constancy?  On  this  account  Nazianzen  hath  pro- 
nounced a  most  beautiful  panegyric  upon  that  mother  and  her 
seven  sons^.  But  in  what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  a  book  is 
held  canonical  on  account  of  this  or  that?  For  a  book  which 
is  truly  canonical  is  to  be  received  absolutely  and  entirely,  not  on 
account  of  this  or  that  part  or  reason.  Augustine  says,  in  the  City 
of  God,  Lib.  I.  c.  20  :  "  Nor  is  it  in  vain,  that  nowhere  in  the 
sacred  canonical  scriptures  do  we  find  any  divine  precept  or  per- 
mission to  take  away  our  own  lives  ^'^  In  these  books  if  not  a 
precept,  at  least  a  permission  for  a  man  to  take  his  own  life,  is 
to  be  detected.  For  in  1  Mace.  chap.  vi.  Eleasar  is  praised  for 
voluntarily  rushing  upon  death.  And  in  2  Mace.  chap,  xiv.,  the 
fortitude  of  Bazis  is  commended,  who  laid  violent  hands  upon 
himself.  Tet  Bazis  deserved  no  praise  for  his  fortitude.  For 
this  was  to  die  cowardly  rather  than  courageously,  to  put  him- 
self voluntarily  to  death  in  order  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  a 
tyrant.  The  Holy  Spirit  judges  not  of  valour  by  the  same  mea- 
sures as  profane  men,  who  extol  Cato  to  the  skies  for  committing 
suicide  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  power  and  hands  of  CsBsar: 
for  he  either  feared,  or  could  not  bear  to  see  him,  or  sought  to 
catch  renown  by  an  act  of  such  prodigious  horror.  Thus  he  was 
crushed  and  extinguished  either  by  despair,  or  grief,  or  some  other 
perturbation  of  mind ;  any  of  which  motives  are  foreign  from  true 
fortitude.  Rightly,  therefore,  did  Augustine  deny  those  books  to 
be  canonical,  in  which  such  a  crime  is  narrated  with  some  com- 
mendation by  the  authors. 

The  second  testimony  of  Augustine  occurs  Lib.  n.  c.  23 ; 
where  also  Augustine  opposes  our  adversaries  more  than  he  favours 
them.  For  he  requires  that  '^  the  book  should  be  read  and  heard 
with  sobriety."  Say  you  so  ?  What,  I  pray,  do  these  words  mean, 
"  not  unprofitably,  if  done  soberly?'*  Is  there  ground  to  fear  that 
scripture  may  be  read  unprofitably  ?  And  what  is  this  sobriety 
which  he  demands  in  the  perusal  of  these  books  ?  Every  thing, 
indeed,  should  be  read  soberly;  no  one  doubts  that;  and  rash- 
ness should  always  be  avoided.  But  if  Augustine  had  meant  that 
sobriety  which  is  everywhere  required  in  all  scriptures,  he  would 
not  have  peculiarly  prescribed  that  caution  to  the  readers  of  this 

[«  Inter  0pp.  Gregorii  Nazianzen.  T.  i.  p.  397.  Colon,  1690.] 
['  Neque  enim  frustra  in  Banctis  canonicis  libris  nusquam  nobis  diyinitus 
pneccptum  permisBumye  reperitur,  ut  nobismet  ipsis  necem  inferamus.] 
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book.  The  meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  there  are  some  things  in 
the  book  which,  if  they  be  examined  by  the  strict  rule  of  faith, 
cannot  be  defended,  and  therefore  are  not  fit  models  for  imitation ; 
and  that  consequently  the  book  requires  to  be  read  soberly.  This 
is  moreover  to  be  noted,  that  Augustine  writes  in  that  same  place, 
that  Christ  does  not  bear  testimony  to  these  books  as  his  witnesses ; 
which  sufficiently  shews  that  Augustine  did  not  deem  these  books 
truly  canonical. 

These  matters  being  thus  explained,  let  us  now  adduce  our  ar- 
guments against  the  authority  of  these  books. 

First,  Jerome,  in  his  catalogue  of  illustrious  men\  and  in  his 
second  book  against  Felagius^  says  that  Josephus  was  the  author 
of  these  books.  Now  Josephus  was  no  prophet,  and  lived  after 
Christ  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  Testament;  for  which 
reasons  he  could  not  have  written  any  book  belonging  to  the 
canon  of  the  old  Testament  Others,  although  they  do  not  think 
Josephus  the  author  of  these  books,  yet  allow  that  the  chronology 
in  them  was  supplied  by  Josephus ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
books  became  apocryphal,  because  the  dates  in  these  books  do 
not  agree.  So  the  popbh  writer  Annius^  delivers  his  opinion, 
upon  the  Second  book  of  Philo's  Chronology. 

Secondly,  these  books  are  expressly  styled  apocryphal  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  Pope  of  Rome,  in  his  Morab,  Lib.  xix. 
c.  16.  These  are  his  words :  '*  We  shall  not  transgress  the  due 
bounds  of  order,  if  we  produce  a  testimony  upon  this  subject  from 
books,  not  indeed  canonical,  yet  set  forth  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church*."  Then  he  cites  a  passage  from  the  Maccabees.  There- 
fore, before  Gregory,  that  is,  within  six  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
the   Church  did  not  esteem  the  Books  of  Maccabees  canonical 

[^  Alius  quoque  libor  ejus,  qui  inscribitur  ntpi  ain-oKparopot  Xoyiir/iov, 
valde  elogans  babetur,  in  quo  et  Macbabaeonim  sunt  digesta  martyria.  Cap. 
xni,  0pp.  T.  n.  837.] 

[s  Undo  et  Josephus,  MachabsDorum  scriptor  historisB,  frangi  ct  regi  posse 
dixit  perturbationes  aninuc,  non  cradicari.  Ibid.  735. — The  reader  must  bo 
reminded,  that  neither  this,  nor  the  preceding  passage,  moan  anything  like 
what  Whitakcr  supposes ;  the  piece  attributed  to  Josephus  being,  not  the 
books  of  Maccabees  commonly  so  called,  but  a  discourse  or  oration  on  the 
Maccabees,  which  may  be  found  in  his  works.] 

p  Josephus  tempera  adjiciens  apocryphas  reddidit.  Annii  Viteberg. 
Antiquitt.  ap.  Ascenscium.  1512.  Fol.  ci.] 

[^  De  qua  re  non  inordinate  agimus,  si  ex  libris  non  canonicis.  Bed  tamen 
ad  aedificationem  eccleeiao  editis,  testimonium  proferamus.] 
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Hence  we  see  clearly  what  we  should  think  of  pope  Innocent  and 
Augustine.  They  call  these  books  canonical ;  Gregory  denies  thein 
to  be  such.  They  and  he,  therefore,  without  doubt  used  that  term 
in  different  senses.  The  same  judgment  on  these  books  is  passed 
by  Eusebius  (Lib.  de  Temp.)*,  Richard  of  S.  Victor.  (Except.  Lib.  ii. 
c.  9)«,  and  Occam  (3  Part  Dial  Tract  i.  Lib.  iii.  c.  16)  ^ 

Thirdly,  in  2  Mace.  chap,  xii.,  Judas  MaccabsDus  is  praised  for 
offering  sacrifice  for  the  dead.  Whereas  he  really  deserved  no  praise 
on  that  account,  since  God  had  commanded  the  making  of  no  such 
sacrifice.  Now,  whatever  is  done  in  religious  service  without  divine 
precept,  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  deserves  not  praise,  but  blame ;  and 
all  sorts  of  willrworahip  were  ever  condemned  in  scripture.  But  upon 
this  whole  matter  and  argument  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

Fourthly,  that  sacrifice  was  offered  for  men  who  had  brought 
themselves  under  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  idolatry  and  sacrilege, 
and  had  perished  in  that  crime,  as  we  read  in  the  twelfth  chapter. 
For  the  soldiers  of  Judas  had  plundered  some  things  consecrated 
to  the  Jamnite  idols,  and  had  hidden  these  offerings  under  their 
clothes;  which,  when  they  were  slain,  were  discovered  under  their 
vesture.  And  this  author  says  it  was  a  clear  case  that  they  had 
fallen  on  account  of.  that  crime.  Now  the  papists  themselves  allow 
that  no  sacrifice  should  be  offered  for  persons  guilty  of  such  idolatry 
and  sacrilege :  for  this  was  a  mortal  sin ;  and  they  tell  us  them- 
selves that  for  those  who  are  certainly  in  mortal  sin,  as  the  author 
affirms  these  men  to  have  been,  no  sacrifice  should  be  made.  For 
— as  to  the  pretence  which  Bellarmine  has  borrowed  from  Lyra, 
that  Judas  piously  supposed  that  they  had  repented  of  their  sin  in 
the  very  article  of  death — not  to  mention  that  it  rests  wholly  upon 
a  dim  surmise,  yet,  however  probable  it  may  have  been  that  they 
bad  grieved  in  death  for  their  offence,  a  public  sacrifice  should 
never  have  been  offered  for  persons  of  this  sort,  who  had  polluted 
themselves  with  idolatry,  unless  there  were  certain  proof  of  their 
true  repentance. 

[A  Machabeeomm  Historia  hinc  supputat  regnum  Grsecomm.  Yemm  hi 
libri  inter  divinas  scripturas  non  recipiuntur.  P.  348,  ed.  Majo.  et  Zohrab. 
Mediol.  1818.] 

[0  Alii  non  habentur  in  canone,  tamen  leguntur.    Hi  sunt Libri 

Machab»orum.  Deinde  Banctonim  patrum  scripta,  &c.  0pp.  Yen.  1592. 
p.  331.] 

[^  Secundum  Hieronymum  ....  Libri ....  Machabieorum ....  non  sunt 
recipiendi  ad  conftrmandum  aliquid  in  fide.  Dialog.  Guil.  Ockam.  Lugd. 
1496.  Fol.  ccxii.  2.] 

[WHITAKBR.] 
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Fifthly,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  accustomed  to  epitomize  the 
history  of  a  profane  author.  But  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees, 
as  we  read  in  chap,  ii.,  is  a  contraction  of  the  five  volumes  of  Jason 
of  Cyrene,  comprising  in  one  little  book  what  Jason  had  minutely 
detailed  in  five.  Who  that  Jason  was  is  uncertain.  A  prophet  he 
was  not :  that  no  one  ever  said,  or  could  say.  Consequently  this 
synopsis  of  Jason's  history,  composed  in  such  a  manner,  cannot  be 
counted  part  of  the  canonical  scriptures. 

Sixthly,  in  2  Mace.  chap.  ii.  we  have  a  long  narrative  about  the 
sacred  fire,  the  ark,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  altar,  which  are  said 
there  to  have  been  hidden  in  a  certain  mountain  and  laid  up  by 
Jeremiah.  Now  there  is  not  a  word  of  all  this  in  Jeremiah  himself. 
And  this  author  adds,  that  God  had  promised  that  he  would  shew 
them,  when  he  had  collected  the  people.  But,  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  Jews  neither  had  nor  found  that  ark,  that  tabernacle, 
nor  that  altar,  nor  did  God,  after  that  event,  shew  these  things  to 
any  one.  The  papists  object,  that  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
the  return  under  Cyrus,  when  that  remnant  of  the  Jews  was  col- 
lected, but  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  when  the  whole  people  shall  be 
collected,  or  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  a  little  before  the  end 
of  the  world.  But  this  is  an  utterly  vain  conjecture.  For  what 
reason  is  there  why  these  things  should  be  shewn  to  the  Jews  at 
such  a  period  ?  Or  who  does  not  feel  the  absurdity  of  so  ridiculous 
a  figment?  However,  if  we  consult  the  sacred  history,  we  shall 
find  that  this  which  is  told  of  Jeremiah  is  contrary  to  the  truth  of 
facts.  For  Jeremiah  was  in  prison  until  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
Jer.  chaps,  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii. :  so  that  he  could  not  take  these 
things  away  and  hide  them,  while  the  city  and  temple  stood ;  nor 
would  the  priests  and  princes  have  permitted  it  But,  after  the 
taking  of  the  city,  the  Chaldeans  fire  the  temple,  plunder  all  its 
valuables,  whether  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass,  and  carry  them  off  with 
themselves,  as  we  read  2  Kings  xxv.,  and  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Jeremiah.  Jeremiah,  therefore,  had  no  opportunity  of  taking  away 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  the  altar  of  incense,  which  were  overlaid 
and  covered  entirely  within  and  without  with  pure  gold,  Exod.  xxv. 
11.  Besides,  where  are  those  records  of  Jeremiah  to  be  found, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  ? 

Seventhly,  there  are  many  things  in  these  books  irreconcileable 
and  contradictory,  such  as  the  following  examples  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  specify.  In  the  first  place,  these  books  are  not  agreed 
about  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  a  most  bitter  enemy 
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of  the  Jews.  For  in  1  Mace.  yi.  8  and  16,  Antiochus  is  said  to 
have  died  of  mental  anguish  upon  the  receipt  of  evil  tidings,  and  to 
have  died  at  Babylon  in  his  bed;  at  which  time  also  he  gave  his 
son  in  charge  to  Philip,  whom  he  set  oyer  the  kingdom.  But  in 
2  Mace.  L  16,  he  is  beheaded  and  cut  in  pieces  in  the  temple  of 
NansBa.  So  that  we  haye  now  been  told  of  two  deaths  of  An- 
tiochus, since  the  manner  of  dying  on  these  two  occasions  is  different. 
But  this  author  tells  us  further  of  a  third  death  of  the  same  man 
Antiochus,  2  Mace.  chap,  ix ;  where  he  writes  that  he  died  far  away 
in  the  mountains  of  an  internal  pain  in  the  bowels,  out  of  which 
worms  were  seen  to  crawl,  and  a  horrible  stench  issued  through 
almost  the  whole  army.  One  man  could  not  haye  died  so  many 
and  such  different  deaths.  The  papists  howeyer  set  up  some  pre- 
tences. Caniis  says  (Lib.  ii.  cap.  11  ad  quartum)  that  it  is  not  the 
same  Antiochus.  But  the  history  itself  refutes  him  at  once ;  and 
Bellarmine  was  compelled  to  allow  that  the  person  meant  was  one 
and  the  same.  He  endeayours  to  reconcile  the  accounts  thus: 
Antiochus  lost  his  army  in  the  temple  of  Nanasa,  on  the  road  he 
fell  from  his  chariot,  afterwards  he  was  carried  to  Babylon  and 
breathed  his  last.  They  confess  therefore  that  Antiochus  died  at 
Babylon,  as  is  related  in  the  first  book :  and,  indeed,  the  first  book 
deserves  more  credit  than  the  second.  Now  read  what  is  related 
in  the  second  book  concerning  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  the  places 
already  cited.  In  chap.  i.  we  read,  that  the  leader  himself  was 
stoned  by  the  priests,  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  his  head  thrown  out 
to  those  who  were  outside.  Now  this  leader  is  called  Antiochus. 
Antiochus,  therefore,  perished  in  this  temple,  unless  a  man  who 
hath  been  stoned,  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  beheaded,  can  escape  aUye. 
Let  us  now  go  on  to  chap.  ix.  There  we  shall  find  that  this 
murderer  and  blasphemer,  whilst  in  a  transport  of  fury  he  was 
marching  from  Persia  towards  Jerusalem,  in  a  remote  and  moun- 
tainous region  exchanged  a  miserable  life  for  a  deplorable  death. 
If  he  died  at  Babylon,  he  did  not  die  in  the  country,  nor  in  a 
mountainous  region.     Nor  can  both  narratives  possibly  be  true. 

In  the  next  place,  Judas  is  said,  1  Mace.  ix.  3,  to  haye  been 
slain  in  the  year  152  of  the  reign  of  the  SeleucidaB.  But  in  2 
Mace.  i.  10  he  writes  in  the  year  188^  letters  to  Aristobulus  the 
master  of  Ptolemy, — ^that  is,  36  years  after  his  death. 

[^  In  the  common  text  indeed  the  date  stands  thus :  but  one  of  Mr  Par- 
son's M8S.  reads  rtwapaKOfrrov  for  oyborjKourav.  The  difference  is  very 
slight  between  po>^  and  fmi) :  and  the  latter  doubtless  is  the  true  reading. 

7—2 
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In  the  third  place,  Judas  is  said,  1  Mace.  iv.  36,  to  have  purified 
the  temple  before  the  death  of  Antiochus,  after  Ljsias  had  been 
routed.  But  in  2  Mace,  at  the  commencement  of  chap.  x.  this 
purification  of  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  made  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus.  For  it  is  the  same  purification,  as  our  adver- 
saries allow. 

In  the  fourth  place,  according  to  2  Mace,  x.,  Antiochus 
Eupator,  the  son  of  Epiphanes,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
confided  the  administration  of  affairs  to  Lysias.  But,  according  to 
1  Mace,  vi.,  Lysias  was  long  before  in  charge  of  that  administration, 
and  educated  king  Antiochus,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Eupator. 

Eighthly,  the  second  book  shews  that  it  is  written  by  a  human 
spirit.  For,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  end  of  the  book  the  author 
begs  pardon  of  his  readers,  which  is  altogether  alien  from  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  since  he  always  writes  the  truth,  and  writes  it  as  it  ought 
to  be  written,  erring  neither  in  the  matter  nor  in  the  manner^  and 
standing  in  no  need  of  our  indulgence. 

They  object  that  Paul  used  a  similar  excuse,  when  he  con- 
fesses himself  to  have  been  "rude  in  speech,"  2  Cor.  xi.  6.  I 
reply :  Paul  never  excused  himself  for  writing  poorly  or  slen- 
derly, or  accomplishing  less  than  he  proposed.  But  this  author 
acknowledges  the  poorness  and  slenderness  of  his  composition ;  and 
therefore,  impelled  by  the  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  could  not 
help  imploring  the  humane  indulgence  of  his  readers.  Paul  never 
did  this,  nor  any  prophet  or  apostle.  For,  as  to  Paul's  callmg 
himself  rude  in  speech,  (iSuoTtjv  Xoytp),  it  is  spoken  in  the  sense 
and  style  of  the  false  apostles,  who,  puffed  up  with  a  certain  empty 
shew  of  eloquence,  despised  the  apostle  as  rude  and  unskilful  in 
discourse.  In  those  words,  therefore,  he  did  not  describe  himself 
such  as  he  really  was,  but  such  as  he  was  represented  by  certain 
false  apostles.  For  the  apostle  was  lacking  in  no  commendable 
part  of  true,  simple,  holy  and  divine  eloquence,  fit  for  so  great  a 

For  had  the  letter  been  written  after  170,  it  would  have  been  dated  from  the 
era  of  Liberty,  1  Mace.  xiii.  14.  Still  the  difficulty  remains,  how  an  event 
could  be  spoken  of  as  passed  in  148,  which  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
(vi.  14)  tells  us  did  not  occur  till  149.  But  Basnage  (Hist,  of  the  Jews,  B.  u. 
e.  1.  $  20)  long  ago  observed,  that  the  years  are  counted  differently  in  the 
two  books  of  Maccabees.  The  first,  following  the  Jewish  mode,  begins  the 
year  in  March:  the  second  in  September.  Thus  the  first  makes  Eupator 
declare  war  in  150,  while  the  second  dates  the  same  event  in  149.  I  wonder 
that  Valckenaer  did  not  remember  this.  See  his  dissertation  de  Aristobulo 
JudceOf  pp.  40,  41.] 
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teacher  and  apostle :  but,  because  these  pretenders  called  him 
iSiwTfiv  \6ytf),  he  acknowledges  that,  in  their  way  of  thinking,  and 
judged  by  their  model  and  standard,  he  was  an  1^1^x179.  For  this 
is  that  eloquence  which  he  calls  '' wisdom  of  words"  {(jo(f>iav 
\oyov\  1  Cor.  i.  17,  and  "words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth" 
{ciCaicTov^  dv0pw7rlvtj^  (T0(pia9  Xoyoifs),  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  and  "  excel- 
lency of  speech"  {vTrepoxv*^  Xoyov),  1  Cor.  ii.  1;  and  which  St  Peter 
calls  "  cunningly-devised  fables"  {aeav<piafi€vou9  fivOovi),  2  Pet. 
i.  16.  So  CEcumenius  interprets  the  apostle:  Aoyov  \iyei  to 
eyy eyvfivaaOat  rt}  iWrji^iKfj  ao<piqL»  **  He  means  by  speech  the 
being  exercised  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks."  To  a  similar 
purpose  Aquinas  upon  that  place :  ''  Because  the  apostle  pro- 
posed the  faith  plainly  and  openly,  therefore  they  said  that  he  was 
rude  in  speech  ^"  So  Lyra :  "  He  says  this  to  refute  the  saying 
of  the  false  apostles,  who  despised  his  doctrine,  because  he  spoke 
plainly  and  coarsely.  Therefore  he  tells  them  that  he  did  this 
not  from  lack  of  knowledge,  but  because,  as  times  then  were,  it 
was  not  expedient  for  the  Corinthians  to  have  subtle  questions 
preached  to  them^"  The  same  is  the  opinion  concerning  this 
place  expressed  by  Catharinus  archbishop  of  Campsa :  ''  I  do 
not  think,"  says  he,  "  that  Paul  confesses  himself  to  have  been 
really  rude  in  speech,  since  he  was  an  excellent  preacher.  But  ho 
seemed  so  to  those  according  to  whose  opinions  he  is  speaking, 
because  his  style  had  a  spiritual  simpUcity,  and  was  not  redolent 
of  their  secular  and  affected  eloquence^"  For  what  Canus  says, 
(Lib.  II.  c.  11,  on  the  fourth  head,) — "There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  not  assist  an  author  who  yet  speaks  modestly 
in  a  human  manner  ^" — is  an  insult  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Holy 
Spirit  ever  teaches  us  modesty ;  but  meanwhile  ever  speaks  and 

[^  Apostolus  propoBuit  eis  fidcm  non  in  subtil  itate  eermonis,  sed 

plane  et  aperte ;  ideo  isti  dicebant  cum  imperitum  esse  sermone. — In  2  Cor.  xi. 
Lect.  2.  Comm.  p.  140.  Ant.  1569.] 

[3  Hoc  dicit  ad  repeliendum  dictum  pseudapostolorum,  qui  contem- 
nebant  ejus  doctrinam,  eo  quod  plana  et  grossa  dicebat :  ideo  dicit,  quod  hoc 
non  ex  defectu  scientise,  sed  quod  non  oxpediebat  Corinthiis  pro  tunc  subtilia 
preedicari. — Biblia  cum  Gloss.  Lyr.  P.  vi.  p.  74.  Lugd.  1520.] 

P  Non  puto  Pauium  se  fateri  esse  imperitum  sermone,  cum  esset  prec- 
dicator  eximius :  sed  ita  illis  yidebatur  ad  quorum  opinionem  loquitur ;  quia 
sermo  ejus  habebat  simplicitatem  spiritualcm,  et  non  secularem  illam  alTcc- 
tatam  rcdolebat  eloqucntiam. — Comm.  in  Paul.  Epp.  p.  232.  Paris.  1566.] 

[*  Nihil  impedit  ut  Spiritus  Sanctus  scriptori  assistat,  qui  in  quibuEdam 
tamen,  humane  more,  ex  modestia  loquitur.] 
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writes  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  one  possessed  of  a 
mere  human  spirit. 

In  the  second  place,  this  author  speaks  of  the  labour  of  making 
this  epitome  as  troublesome,  and  full  of  toil  and  difficulty,  2  Mace, 
ii.  But  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  give  any  trouble  to  the  Holy 
Spirit :  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  and  labours  under  no  human 
weakness,  and  possesses  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  Bellarmine, 
indeed,  objects,  that,  although  God  ever  assists  all  the  sacred 
writers,  yet  the  mode  is  different  in  the  case  of  the  historians  from 
what  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  prophets.  The  prophets  had  no  other 
trouble  than  that  of  dictating  or  writing,  since  God  inspired  them 
with  a  knowledge  of  all  that  they  were  to  write  or  dictate ;  as  we 
read  of  Baruch  writing  things  down  from  the  lips  of  Jeremiah. 
But  the  historians  underwent  much  labour  in  searching  and 
thoroughly  examining  their  subject,  as  Luke  declares  of  himself, 
chap.  i.  3.  I  confess,  in  reply  to  this,  that  those  who  pubhshed 
histories  used  diligence  and  industry :  for  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  make  men  lazy,  or  slothful,  or  negligent.  So  Luke  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  knew  accurately,  and  wrote  most  truly,  all  things 
pertaining  to  his  subject  But  I  absolutely  deny  that  this  writing 
was  troublesome  or  difficult  to  Luke,  because  nothing  can  be 
troublesome  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  Luke,  when  he  wrote  his 
narrative,  had  the  Holy  Spirit  as  much  as  John  when  he  wrote  the 
Apocalypse.  "The  Holy  Ghost,"  as  Ambrose  says,  "knows 
nothing  of  slow  efforts  ^"  Besides,  how  could  the  task  of  making 
a  short  epitome  of  five  books  by  Jason  of  Gyrene  have  been  so 
troublesome  to  the  writers  of  the  Maccabaean  history  ?  Certainly 
it  is  very  easy  to  take  out  of  another  work  what  we  choose,  and 
to  omit  what  we  choose  not.  The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  genius,  the 
confession,  the  history  are  here  all  human. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF    THE    BOOKS    ALLOWED    BY    THE    PAPISTS   TO    BE    APOCRYPHAL. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  those  apocryphal  books  of  the  old 
Testament,  which  the  papists  maintain  to  be  canonical,  and  have 
shewn   them   to  be  truly   apocryphal.      It  remains  now   that  wc 

[^  Vide  supra,  p.  38.] 
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come  to  those  apocryphal  pieces  of  the  old  Testament  which 
are  judged  apocryphal  by  the  papists  themselves.  Concerning 
these  there  is  no  dispute  between  us  and  them.  Nevertheless,  I 
will  give  a  brief  enumeration  of  them,  so  as  to  let  you  understand 
what  and  of  what  sort  they  are.  They  are  these :  The  third 
and  fourth  books  of  Esdras :  the  third  and  fourth  of  Macca- 
bees ;  whereof  the  third  is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  fourth  is  mentioned  by  Athanasius  in  his  Synopsis.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  prayer  of  Manasseh,  which  is  set  after  the 
books  of  Chronicles:  the  151st  Psalm:  the  Appendix  to  the 
book  of  Job  in  the  Greek  copies.  There  is  also  a  Uttle  preface  to 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  is  apocryphal.  All  these 
are  conceded  to  be  apocryphal  parts  of  the  old  Testament,  because 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  reckoned  in  the  canon  by  any 
council  or  pope.  The  third  book  of  Maccabees,  however,  is 
counted  in  the  canon  by  Clement  ^  whom  some  suppose  to  have 
collected  the  canons  of  the  apostles,  and  who  was  a  sovereign 
pontiff;  upon  which  difficulty  they  know  not  what  to  say. 

The  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  chap,  vi.,  contains  some  fables 
about  the  two  fishes,  Enoch  and  Leviathan,  which  are  pretended  to 
be  of  such  vast  and  prodigious  magnitude,  that  no  waters  can  contain 
them.  There  are  many  things  of  the  like  stamp  in  these  books, 
fit  to  please  and  feed  human  curiosity,  but  discordant  from  all 
sound  and  soUd  instruction.  Such  is  the  fiction  in  chap,  iv.,  that 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  kept  in  certain  subterranean  cells 
until  the  number  of  the  righteous  shall  be  complete,  and  that  then 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  retain  them,  even  as  the  womb 
cannot  hold  the  foetus  beyond  the  ninth  month.  Such  also  is  the 
story,  chap,  xiv,  that  the  sacred  books  were  lost  in  the  captivity, 
and  restored  to  their  integrity  by  Ezra,  after  a  retirement  of  forty 
days.  For  if  these  books  had  been  lost,  and  written  anew  by 
Ezra,  their  language  would  be  Chaldee,  and  not  Hebrew;  upon 
which  point  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  But  these  are  false  and 
incredible  figments,  rejected  even  by  the  papists,  who  yet  generally 
are  wont  to  entertain  such  fables  with  wonder  and  veneration. 
Indeed  Genebrard,  in  his  Chronology  (anno  mundi  3749),  calls  both 
these  books  canonical ;  which  may  well  excite  astonishment,  as  being 
not  only  repugnant  to  right  reason  and  the  common  opinion  of  the 
doctors,  but  also  made  in  contradiction  to  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Trent.     Genebrard,  however,  builds  his  cause  upon  the 

[*  Vide  supra,  p.  94.] 
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same  reasons  by  which  Bellarmine,  as  noticed  above,  seeks  to  prove 
the  canonicity  of  Tobit,  Wisdom,  and  the  rest.  Genebrard  shews 
that  these  books  are  cited  by  ancient  fathers,  and  that  the  Church 
is  wont  to  read  portions  of  them  upon  her  sacred  anniversaries. 
All  this  is  perfectly  true,  since  in  the  third  week  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  commemorations  of  Martyrs,  lessons  are  taken  from  the  fourth 
of  Esdras.  Therefore  either  this  argument,  which  Bellarmine  hath 
hitherto  used  so  often,  does  not  prove  the  matter  proposed,  or  these 
books  of  Esdras  must  come  in  as  canonical  on  the  same  plea :  which 
yet  the  Jesuits  would  be  so  far  from  granting,  that  they  would 
oppose  it  as  grossly  erroneous.  However  Genebrard  does  not 
stand  alone  in  this  mistake.  For  John  Benedictus  also,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  bible,  places  the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras  in  the 
number  of  those  books  which,  although  not  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
canon,  are  yet  received  by  the  christian  Church.  In  like  manner 
Renatus  Benedictus  in  his  Stromata  Biblica,  Lib.  i.  c.  9,  counts 
the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras  among  the  canonical  books. 

The  prayer  of  Manasseh  is  extant  neither  in  Hebrew,  nor  in 
Greek ;  and  although  it  seems  pious,  yet  I  cannot  understand  how 
that  passage  can  be  defended  where  be  says,  '*  Thou  hast  not  ap- 
pointed repentance  to  the  just,  as  to  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  which  have  not  sinned  against  thee;"  unless  we  suppose, 
indeed,  that  this  is  only  said  comparatively.  For  they  too  bad 
sinned,  and  stood  in  need  of  repentance. 

Psalm  cli.  is  found  in  the  Greek,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew  copies. 
It  contains  thanks  to  God  for  the  victory  over  Goliah,  and  was 
translated  by  ApoUinarius  in  his  Metaphrased  However  it  was 
always  esteemed  apocryphal.  The  appendix  to  the  Book  of  Job* 
is  condemned  by  Jerome,  as  translated  only  out  of  the  Syriac 
tongue,  and  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  because  Job  is  there 
said  to  have  been  the  fourth  from  Esau,  whereas  he  was  of  the 
race  of  XJz,  who  was  the  son  of  Nahor.  So  Jerome  in  his  Questions 
and  traditions  upon  Genesis^.  In  his  Epistle  to  Evagrius,  however, 
(Quaast.  126)  he  says  that  Job  was  more  probably  descended  from 
Esau,  yet  affirms  that  the  Hebrews  think  otherwise. 

All  these  the  papists  allow  to  be  apocryphal ;  and  they  may  as 
well  add  to  them  what  we  esteem  apocryphal  also.  For  the  argu- 
ments, as  you  have  already  seen,  are  no  less  valid  against  the  latter 
than  against  the  former.    Hence  too  it  appears  evidently,  that  it  is 

[1  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseud.  V.  T.  T.  ii.  p.  907.] 

[«  Ibid.  p.  793.]  p  Hioronym.  0pp.  T.  in.  p.  339.] 
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not  everything  that  is  read  in  the  Latin  bibles  that  can  claim  canon- 
ical authority,  since  many  apocryphal  pieces  are  found  there.  But 
from  this  it  arose  that  the  apocrypha,  being  bound  into  one  volume 
with  the  canonical  scriptures,  obtained  by  degrees  more  and  more 
credit  and  authority,  and  at  last  were  esteemed  even  canonical 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  follows  that,  in  the  next  place,  we  should  speak  of  the  books 
of  the  new  Testament.  But  I  will  omit  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  it  involves  no  controversy  between  us  and  the  papists. 
For  we  acknowledge  without  any  exception  those  same  books  as 
they  judge  to  be  canonical.  Those  books  of  the  new  Testament 
which  the  council  of  Trent  hath  enumerated,  those  all,  and  those 
only,  our  church  receives.  If  Luther,  or  some  of  Luther's  followers, 
have  thought  or  written  otherwise  concerning  some  of  them,  as  the 
Epistle  of  James  or  that  of  Jude,  or  some  other  pieces,  they  must 
answer  for  themselves :  their  opinions  are  no  concern  of  ours,  nor 
is  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  defend  them,  since  we  are,  in  this 
respect,  no  followers  of  Luther,  and  submit  to  the  direction  of 
better  reason.  However  the  persons  just  mentioned  can  produce 
in  their  behalf  the  judgment  and  example  of  the  ancient  christian 
Church  and  of  certain  fathers.  For  it  is  sufficiently  known,  that  in 
old  times  some  christian  churches  and  fathers,  distinguished  for  their 
piety  and  their  learning,  removed  from  the  canon  all  those  books 
which  Luther  called  in  question.  There  is,  therefore,  no  just  cause 
why  our  adversaries  should  inveigh  so  vehemently  and  with  such 
acrimony  against  Luther  on  this  account,  since  he  hath  erred  no 
more  in  this  respect  than  several  catholic  churches  and  some  holy 
fathers  formerly,  and  even  some  very  distinguished  papists  at  the 
present  day.  Cajetan  openly  rejects  all  the  following : — the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of 
John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (which 
Luther  certainly  never  disputed),  the  history  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  John  viii.,  the  last  chapter  of  Mark,  and  throughout 
the  gospels  and  other  books  several  passages  about  which  it  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  Luther  to  entertain  a  doubt.     However 
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all  who  doubted  about  some  canonical  book  were  not,  in  former 
times,  therefore  reputed  heretics.  But  I  will  not  pursue  this 
subject  farther,  since  it  hath  no  connexion  with  our  cause.  Lot 
them  attack  others,  but  not  from  henceforth  molest  us. 

Thus,  then,  we  doubt  not  of  the  authority  of  any  book  of  the 
new  Testament,  nor  indeed  of  the  author  of  any,  save  only  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That  this  epistle  is  canonical,  we  all 
concede  in  the  fullest  sense;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  that 
it  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Some  judge  it  to  be  Paul's, 
others  think  otherwise.  This  was  a  questionable  point  in  the 
earUest  period  of  the  Church.  Eusebius  (Lib.  ni.  c.  3)  writes^ 
that  the  church  of  Rome  denied  this  Epistle  to  be  Paulas;  but 
now  that  church  hath  changed  its  opinion,  and  attributes  the 
authorship  to  PauL  Jerome,  in  his  Catalogue  under  the  Article 
Paul,  hath  these  words:  "The  Epistle  called  that  to  the  He- 
brews is  not  thought  to  be  his,  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  the  style  and  diction^."  He  writes  to  the  same  effect  in  his 
Epistle  to  Paulinus,  and  upon  the  13th  chapter  of  Jeremiah. 
Tertullian  ascribes  it  to  Barnabas^  Some  to  Luke  the  Evangelist, 
as  Jerome  testifies.  So  Caius,  an  ancient  and  learned  writer, 
enumerates  no  more  than  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  as  Jerome  tells 
us  in  the  Catalogue.  "  In  the  same  volume,"  says  he,  *'  enume- 
rating only  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  he  says  that  the  fourteenth, 
which  is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  is  not  his.  Yea,  and  amongst 
the  Romans,  even  to  this  day,  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  work 
of  the  Apostle  Paul^."  Eusebius  also  hath  mentioned  this  Caius, 
Lib.  VI.  c.  16.  Hence  it  appears  clearly,  that  many  in  former 
times  thought  this  epistle  not  to  have  been  written  by  Paul. 

But  now,  if  I  were  to  seek  to  mention  all  who  attribute  this 
epistle  to  the  apostle  Paul,  I  should  never  find  an  end.  Jerome, 
in  his  epistle  to  Dardanus,  says,  that  almost  all  the  Greek  authors 
affirm  it  to  be  Paul's^;  and  of  this  mind  is  Origen  (in  Eusebius, 
Lib.  VI.  c.  18), — Clemens  Alexandrinus  (in  Eusebius,  Lib.  vi.  c.  11), 

{}  6ti  y€  firfp  rivis  i^Bm^Koo'i  Trjp  irp6s  *E/3/>atoi;r,  irp6s  rfjs  'Pa>fia(a>v  cVieXi;- 
(rlas  <os  fi^  Uavkov  oiaa»  avr^v  avrCktyMa-Bai  ^ifotivrcf,  ov  diKotov  ayvo€iv, — 
EccL  Hist.  T.  I.  pp.  189,  190.  ed.  Heinrich.] 

[3  Epistola  qu8D  fertur  ad  Hebrseos  non  ejus  creditur,  propter  Btyli  ser- 
monisquo  dissonantiam. — 0pp.  T.  u.  p.  823.] 

[3  De  Pudicitia.  c.  20.  Extat  enim  et  Bamabse  titulus  ad  Hebrseos.] 

[*  £t  in  eodem  Yolumine  opistolas  quoque  Pauli  tredceim  tantum  onume- 
rans,  dccimam  quartam,  quse  fortur  ad  Hebrseos,  dicit  ejus  non  esse.  Sed 
ot  apud  RomanoB  usque  hodie  quasi  Pauli  Apostoli  non  habctur. — c.  59. 
T.  u.  p.  886.]  [«  T.  n.  p.  608,  alias  Ep.  129.] 
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— ^Eusebius  himself  (Lib.  ii.  c.  3), — ^the  council  of  Laodicea  (c.  59)*, 
— ^Athanasios,  in  the  Synopsis  and  elsewhere, — Irenaeus^,  Cyril 
(Thesaur.  Lib.  xii.  c  9), — Chrysostom  upon  the  epistle,  and  Na- 
zianzen  in  many  places.  Theophylact  wonders  at  the  impudence 
of  those  who  deny  it.  Damascene  cites  a  testimony  from  it  as  a 
work  of  Paul's^.  Even  the  more  celebrated  of  the  Latins  hold  the 
same  language.  Augustine,  de  Doctr.  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c.  8,  and 
many  other  places.  Ambrose  wrote  commentaries  upon  this,  as 
one  of  Paul's  epistles,  and  calls  it  a  work  of  Paul's,  in  commenting 
upon  Psalm  cxix.*  So  also  Gregory  the  Great,  Moral.  Lib.  v. 
cap.  3.  And  the  apostle  Peter  seems  to  testify  that  this  is  an 
epistle  of  Paul's,  in  these  words,  2  Pet.  iii.  15, — "  As  our  brother 
Paul  hath  written  to  you."  Now  they  were  Hebrews :  for  it  was 
to  Hebrews  that  Peter  wrote,  as  is  plain  from  the  inscription  of 
his  first  epistle;  and  it  was  to  the  same  persons  that  the  second 
also  was  sent,  since  he  says,  **  This  second  epistle  I  now  write  unto 
you."    ch.  iii.  1. 

This,  however,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  with- 
out determining  anything  absolutely  one  way  or  other.  I  know 
that  some  allege  reasons  to  shew  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  an 
epistle  of  Paul's.  But  I  perceive  that  these  have  been  opposed 
and  refuted  by  others,  as  lUyricus,  Hyperius,  &c.  We  need  not 
be  very  earnest  in  this  debate.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  the  question  may  well  be  left  in  doubt,  provided  that,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  authority  of  the  epistle  be  allowed  to  remain  clear 
and  uncontested.  Jerome,  in  his  epistle  to  Dardanus,  hath  sagely 
reminded  us,  that  it  makes  no  great  matter  whose  it  is,  ''  since  it 
is  certainly  the  work  of  an  ecclesiastical  man,  and  is  continually 
used  every  day  in  the  reading  of  the  churches^®."  Gregory,  in 
like  maimer,  wrote  excellently  well  of  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job, 
when,  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  upon  that  book,  cap.  10, 
he  answers  the  inquiries  put  to  him  upon  that  subject :  *'  Who 
wrote  these  things,  it  is  superfluous  to  ask,  if  only  we  believe 
faithfully  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  author  of  the  book.  He 
himself,  therefore,  wrote  these  things,  since  he  dictated  them  to  be 

[«  Mansi,  T.  n.  p.  674.] 

[f  It  seems  a  mistake  to  say  that  Irenseus  cites  this  epistle  as  Paul's. 
Stephen  Qobar  (apud  Photitim  cod.  ccxin.  p.  904)  affirms  the  contrdry.] 

[8  De  fide  Orthodox.  Lib.  iv.  c.  17.  T.  i.  p.  283.] 

[9  See  also  in  Job.  Lib.  xvn.  c.  23,  p.  546,  s.] 

[10  Et  nihil  interesse  cujus  sit,  quum  ecclesiastici  viri  sit,  et  quotidio  cccle- 
siarom  lectione  celebretur.    ut  wprctf  p.  106.  n.  5.] 
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written.  If  we  read  the  words  in  some  letter  which  we  had  gotten 
from  some  great  man,  and  raised  the  question,  what  pen  they  were 
written  with ;  it  would  surely  be  thought  ridiculous  that  we  should 
be  curious  not  to  know  the  author  and  understand  his  meaning,  but 
discover  what  sort  of  pen  it  was  with  which  their  characters  were 
traced  ^"  Since,  then,  we  perceive  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
author  of  this  epistle,  it  is  superfluous  to  inquire  so  anxiously 
and  curiously  about  the  pen,  and  rash  to  affirm  anything  without 
certain  evidence. 

Apocryphal,  by  the  confession  and  in  the  opinion  of  all,  are 
those  numerous  spurious  gospels  under  the  names  of  Thomas, 
Andrew,  Nicodemus,  the  Nazarenes,  &c.,  whereof  we  read  in  Gra- 
tian,  Dist.  15.  c.  Sancta  Romana.  These  are  not  now  extant, 
although  they  were  formerly  read  and  highly  esteemed  by  many. 
But  the  Lord  provided  for  his  church  that,  while  the  true  gospels 
were  constantly  preserved,  those  fictitious  ones  should  perish  utterly. 
Besides,  that  piece  which  goes  about  under  the  title  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans,  is  likewise  apocryphal ;  of  which  Jerome  writes 
in  the  catalogue  imder  the  article  Paul  :  "  Some  read  the  epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans,  but  it  is  universally  exploded*."  And  the  fathers  of 
the  second  Nicene  council.  Act.  6,  say  :  **  Amongst  the  epistles  of 
the  apostle  there  is  one  which  goes  under  the  title  of  that  to  the 
Laodiceans,  which  our  fathers  have  rejected  as  spurious^."  I  know 
not  whence  the  notion  of  such  an  epistle  originated,  if  it  were  not 
from  the  error  and  fault  of  the  Latin  version,  Coloss.  iv.  16.  For 
the  Vulgate  reads  there,  et  ilia  quce  est  Laodicenaium,  as  if  there 
had  been  some  epistle  written  to  the  Laodiceans  by  Paul.  The 
Latin  words  are  ambiguous,  and  may  be  understood  in  such  a  sense. 
But  the  Greek  text  immediately  removes  this  suspicion,  koi  tyiv  ck 
AaoSiKcias.  Therefore  this  epistle  which  Paul  here  mentions, 
whatever  it  was,  was  not  written  to  the  Laodiceans,  but  from  the 
Laodiceans ;  which  all  the  Greek  expositors  have  observed. 

[1  Quia  hoc  Bcripserit  supenracanee  quseritur,  cum  tamen  auctor  libri 
Spiritus  SanctuB  fideliter  credatur.  Ipse  igitur  hsec  Bcripsit,  qui  bcee  scri- 
bonda  dictavit.  Si  magni  cujusdam  yiri  susceptis  epistolis  iegcremus  verba, 
caque  quo  calamo  essent  ecripta  queereremus;  ridiculum  profecto  esset,  si 
non  epistolarum  auctoritatem  scire,  sensimique  cognoscere,  sed  quali  calamo 
earum  verba  impressa  fuerint,  indagare  studeremus. — 0pp.  T.  i.  p.  7.  Paris. 
1701.] 

[3  Legunt  quidam  ad  Laodicenos,  sed  ab  omnibus  exploditur.  T.  n.  p.  823.] 

['  Ka\  yap  rov  Oeiov  VirrooT^Kov  npos  fiaobiKU£  ^cpcrat  n-Xaon)  tnurrok^ .  .  . 

^¥  oi  iraT€p(s  ijfiSp  dirtdoKiftaa-av. — Concil.  Labb.  et  CoBsart.  T.  vn.  p.  476.] 
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There  is  ako  a  book  of  Hennas,  called  the  Sheplwrdy  which 
Jerome  speaks  of  in  the  catalogue,  under  the  article  Hermas. 
The  papists  concede  this  also  to  be  apocryphal,  yet  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  made  and  adjudged  to  be  canonical  by  the  church. 
For  so  Stapleton  writes  of  this  book,  Doctrinal.  Princip.  Lib.  ix.  cap. 
14,  and  he  says  as  much  of  the  Clementine  Constitutions.  Nor 
should  thb  surprise  us,  since  Gratian,  upon  the  foot  of  a  passage 
from  Augustine  (which,  however,  he  hath  most  shamefully  and 
foully  corrupted),  asserts  that  the  decretal  epistles  are  to  be 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  canonical  scriptures,  Dist.  19  ^  Which  in- 
tolerable falsification  of  this  compiler  Alphonsus  de  Castro  (contra 
Hear.  Lib.  i.  c.  2),  and  Andradius  (Def.  Trident.  Lib.  in.)  acknow- 
ledge and  condemn.  Yet  there  are  still  some  papists  who  persist 
in  the  same  impudent  blasphemy.  For  one  Alphonsus  de  Guerero 
adduces  the  evidence  of  this  place  to  prove  that  the  decretal  epistles 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  are  equal  to  the  sacred  scriptures ;  whose 
words  stand  as  follows  in  the  Thesaurus  Christiance  Religionis,  cap. 
3.  Num.  5 :  "  Also  decretal  epistles  have  the  force  of  authority, 
and  decretal  epistles  are  reckoned  part  of  the  canonical  scriptures  \" 
Also  John  Turrecremata,  (de  Ecclesia.  Lib.  iv.  p.  2.  c.  9),  and  Ca- 
jetan,  in  his  book  de  Primatu  PapoB,  make  use  of  this  corrupt  place 
in  Gratian  to  prove  the  authority  and  primacy  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. Thus  the  volume  of  the  new  Testament  will  be  augmented  by 
a  glorious  accession,  if  all  the  decretal  letters  of  the  popes  are  to  be 
counted  amongst  the  sacred  scriptures.  But  look  yourselves  at  the 
passage  in  Augustine,  de  Doctr.  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c.  8,  and  see  there 
the  manifest  ignorance  or  manifest  fraud  of  Gratian.  For  Augus- 
tine says  not  a  word  of  decretal  epistles,  or  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the 
scope  of  the  whole  place  is  directed  quite  another  way. 

But  we  have  now  finished  the  first  question  which  we  proposed 
concerning  the  canonical  books. 

[*  c.  vi.  In  Canonicis.  Where  the  Roman  editors,  having  cited  the  pas- 
sage aa  it  really  stands  in  Augustine,  very  fairly  add :  "  Quce  quidem  B. 
Augustini  seotentia  non  ad  decretales  Romanorum  pontificias,  sed  ad  cano- 
nicas  et  sacras  scripturas  referenda  est."] 

[5  Et  decretales  epistola)  vim  auctoritatis  habcnt,  et  in  canonicis  scrip- 
turis  decretales  epistolse  connumerantur.  Ap.  Roccaberti,  Bibl.  Max.  Pontif. 
T.  II.  p.  16.  RomfiB,  1698.] 
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QUESTION    IL 

OF  THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE    STATE    OF    THE    QUESTION. 


The  first  point  raised  in  our  inquiry  concerning  the  duty  of 
searching  the  scriptures,  as  between  us  and  the  papists,  hath  now 
been  sufficiently  explained.  For  we  have  found  what  are  the  books 
of  holy  scripture  which  we  are  commanded  to  search,  and  haye  re- 
jected tjie  error  of  our  adversaries,  who  seek  to  introduce  certain 
apocryphal  books  into  the  canon.  Wherein,  indeed,  no  one  can 
fail  to  perceive  their  manifest  unreasonableness,  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  their  cause.  For,  in  the  first  place,  not  content  with 
those  books  which  are  truly  canonical  and  inspired,  those  books 
in  which  the  Lord  hath  desired  us  to  seek  his  will,  they  add  to  this 
list  of  sacred  pieces  many  others  of  a  foreign  and  wholly  hetero- 
geneous character.  Farther  still,  they  cannot  think  that  even 
with  all  this  they  have  enough,  but  join  to  these  scriptures  even 
unwritten  traditions  also ;  that  so  they  may  be  enabled  to  prove 
by  their  spurious  scriptures  and  traditions  those  dogmas  of  which 
they  can  find  no  vestige  in  the  genuine  scriptures.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  already  shewn  these  books  to  be  apocryphal,  and  I 
shall  presently  speak  of  their  traditions  in  the  proper  place.  Order 
requires  that  we  should  now  proceed  to  the  second  question  of  our 
controversy,  which  contains  two  divisions.  The  first  is  concerning 
the  authentic  edition  of  the  scriptures :  the  second,  concerning  the 
versions  of  scripture  and  sacred  rites  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  We 
shall  handle  each  in  its  proper  order. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  state  of  this  question,  we  must  re- 
member what  the  council  of  Trent  hath  enjoined  upon  this  subject ; 
which  synod  we  read  prescribing  in  the  second  decree  of  its  fourth 
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session,  that  '*  the  old  Latm  yulgate  edition  should  be  held  for 
authentic  in  public  lectures,  disputations,  preachings,  and  expositions, 
and  that  no  man  shall  dare  or  presume  to  reject  it  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever  ^"  Consequently,  the  point  to  be  decided  in  this 
question  is,  whether  this  Latin  version,  commonly  styled  the  vulgate, 
is  the  authentic  edition  of  scripture,  or  not  rather  the  Hebrew  text 
in  the  old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  in  the  new.  Our  opponents 
determine  the  Latin  to  be  authentic,  and  so  the  council  of  Trent 
hath  defined  it.  So  Melchior  Canus  (Lib.  ii.  c.  13)  interprets 
this  decree,  and  deduces  from  it  four  conclusions.  The  first  is, 
that  the  old  vulgate  edition  must  be  retained  by  the  faithful  in  all 
points  which  pertain  to  faith  and  morals  :  the  second,  that  all 
questions  concerning  faith  or  morals  must  be  determined  by  this 
Latin  edition:  the  third,  that  we  must  not  in  a  disputation  ap- 
peal to  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  copies :  the  fourth,  that,  in  matters 
of  faith  or  morals,  the  Latin  copies  are  not  to  be  corrected  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek.  In  like  manner  our  countrymen  the  Rhemists, 
in  the  preface  to  their  version  of  the  new  Testament,  run  out  into  a 
long  panegyric  upon  this  Latin  edition,  and  contend  for  its  superi- 
ority not  only  to  all  other  Latin  versions,  but  even  to  the  Greek 
itself  which  is  the  original  and  prototype.  Lindanus,  in  the  first 
book  of  his  treatise  de  optimo  genere  interpretandi,  prefers  the 
Latin  edition  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  and  Andradius  (Defens. 
Trident.  Lib.  iv.)  declares  it  intolerable  that  any  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  despise  the  authority  of  that  edition  which  is  used  by  the 
church,  or  to  appeal  freely  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

Although,  therefore,  our  adversaries  do  not  condemn  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  originals,  yet  they  conclude  that  not  these 
originals,  but  the  vulgate  Latin  edition  is  the  authentic  text  of 
scripture.  Our  churches,  on  the  contrary,  determine  that  this 
Latin  edition  is  very  generally  and  miserably  corrupt,  is  false 
imd  not  authentic;  and  that  the  Hebrew  of  the  old  Testament, 
and  the  Greek  of  the  new,  is  the  sincere  and  authentic  scripture 
of  God;  and  that,  consequently,  all  questions  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  these  originals,  and  versions  only  so  far  approved  as 
they  agree  with  these  originals.  Consequently,  we  and  our  ad- 
versaries maintain  opinions  manifestly  contradictory. 

[}  Sancrosancta  synodus Btatuit  et  dcclarat,  ut  hsec  ipsa  vetus  Vul- 

gata  editio,  quas  longo  tot  scculorum  usu  in  ipsa  ecclesia  probata  est,  ia 
publicis  lectionibus,  disputationibus,  pncdicationibus,  et  oxpositionibus  pro 
authentica  habeatur,  et  ut  nemo  illam  rejicere  quovis  prsotextu  audcat  vol 
prsesuDiat     p.  20.  Lips.  1837.] 
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It  behoves  me  to  proceed  in  this  question  in  such  a  course 
as  to  say  something, — first,  of  the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  old 
Testament ;  secondly,  of  the  Greek  of  the  new ;  thirdly,  of  this 
Latin  vuIgate  itself.  Upon  this  last  point  I  shall  shew  that  it 
is  corrupt,  and  therefore  to  be  corrected  and  judged  of  by  the 
standard  of  the  original  text,  which  is,  indeed,  the  grand  hinge 
upon  which  this  whole  controversy  turns.  The  former  matters 
therefore  I  shall  dispatch  briefly,  so  as  to  come  without  delay 
to  the  main  subject. 


CHAPTER    II. 

OF    THE    HEBREW    EDITION. 


The  Hebrew  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  languages,  and  was  that 
which  alone  prevailed  in  the  world  before  the  deluge  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Tower  of  BabeL  For  it  was  this  that  Adam  used,  and 
all  men  before  the  flood,  as  is  manifest  from  the  scriptures,  and  as 
the  Fathers  testify.  So  Augustine  in  his  book  de  Mirabilibus 
Scripturce  (cap.  9) :  ''  Whereas,  up  to  that  time,  the  whole  race  of 
all  men  were  of  one  language,  he  divided  their  tongues  into  different 
terms ^"  And,  in  his  City  of  God  (Lib.  xvi.  c.  4):  "Time  was 
when  all  had  one  and  the  same  language  ^"  This  is  likewise  con- 
firmed by  that  testimony  of  the  Sybil,  which  Josephus  hath  set 
down,  Antiquit.  Lib.  i.  c.  6 :  "  When  all  men  were  of  one  lan- 
guage, some  of  them  built  a  high  tower,  as  if  they  would  thereby 
ascend  to  heaven ;  but  the  gods  sent  storms  of  wind,  and  overthrew 
the  tower,  and  gave  every  one  his  peculiar  language^"     Which 

[1  Cum  ad  illud  tempus  asset  unius  linguse  cunctus  populus,  uaiTerBorum 
lingulas  in  diTersa  verba  divisit.] 

P  Cum  ergo  in  suls  linguis  ist®  gentes  fuissc  referantur,  redit  tamen  ad 
illud  tempus  narrator,  quando  una  lingua  omnium  fuit.] 

['  Uavrav  Sfioifxaycav  6vt<ov  avOpconcaVj  irvpyov  toKO^firjaav  rtver  v^nj\6' 
TOTov,  ms  tnl  r6v  ovpavhv  apafiij<r6fi€voi  di  airrov*  ol  de  $€01  avifxavs  ririflrcfi- 
yfratrres  aprrptyjrav  r6v  rrvpyov,  Ktii  Iblav  4icd<mo  <f><av^v  tfbtaKtUf,  Lib.  I.  C.  4. 
§.  3.  ed.  Richter.  Lips.  1826.   The  lines,  as  given  by  Opsopceus,  are  these : 

6fi6<fioavoi  d'  t}<rai/  cKirairrev, 
Kal  fiovKovT   dvafiijp'  eh  ovpavdif  da^epoetrraf 

AvtIku  dddvoToi 

UveOfAaaiif. 

Sibyll.  Orac.  Lib.  m.  p.  223.  edit.  Opsop.  Paris.  1699.] 
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testimony  of  that  aged  prophetess  is  not  to  be  rejected,  since  it 
agrees  with  the  scriptures.  It  was,  therefore,  no  slight  error  of 
Fhilastrios  (Hseret.  c.  106)  to  contend  that  there  were  many  lan- 
guages from  the  beginning,  and  to  stigmatize  as  heretical  the  opi- 
nion that  there  was  but  one  language  before  the  building  of  Babel. 
For  so  the  scripture  tells  us  plainly,  Oen.  xi.  1 :  ''  The  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language  and  one  speech."  Now  Augustine,  in  his  City 
of  God  (Lib.  xvi.  c.  11)  tells  us,  that  this  common  language  re- 
mained in  the  family  of  Heber\  and  was  thence  called  Hebrew; 
which  is  also  expressly  affirmed  by  Eucherius  upon  Genesis  (Lib.  n. 
c.  2) :  **  At  that  time,  wherein  a  diversity  of  languages  was  pro- 
duced, the  former  tongue  retained  its  place  in  the  family  of  Heber 
alone^"  Thus,  whilst  all  other  races  were  punished  with  a  sudden 
change  of  dialect,  Heber  preserved  his  ancient  language,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  posterity,  not  all  of  them  indeed,  but  that  line  from 
which  Abraham  descended.  And,  along  with  the  language,  the 
pure  religion  also  was  propagated  in  the  family  of  Abraham.  Fur- 
thermore, in  that  perturbation  and  confusion  of  tongues  which  took 
place  at  Babel,  the  Hebrew  was  the  mother  of  the  rest.  For  the 
others  are  generally  but  dialects  and  varieties  of  this,  some  more 
closely  allied  and  bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  their  parent, 
while  others  have  deflected  farther  from  the  primitive  stock :  but 
all  the  rest  are  derived  from  it.  "  We  may  perceive,"  says 
Jerome,  on  Zephaniah,  chap.  iii.  ''  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  the 
mother  of  all  languages^"  He  gives  there  one  example  in  proof, 
the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  Nugei  with  the  Latin  Nugce. 

In  this  language,  which  the  fiEuthful  after  that  time  preserved 
incorrupt  in  one  family,  the  old  Testament  was  published,  as  all 
unanimously  agree.     Upon  this  subject  Jerome  thus  writes  in  his 

[^  Non  defuit  domus  Heber,  ubi  ea  qme  antea  fuit  omnium  lingua  re- 
maneret.j 

[ft  Eo  tempore  quando  linguarum  facta  est  varietas,  in  sola  dome  Heber 
qum  antea  fuit  lingua  commansit. — c.  7.  p.  61 .  These  conunentaries  are  falsely 
attributed  to  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  who  flourished  A.  D.  434,  as  they  make 
citations  from  Gregory  L  and  Cassiodorus.  They  were  published  among 
bis  works,  Basil.  1631.] 

[0  Ut  nosse  possimus,  esse  Hebraicam  linguam  omnium  matricem.  T.  vi. 

p.  730.  The  verse  referred  to  is  18.  But  in  **y^^9  which  Jerome  translates 
n^igcu  in  its  obsolete  sense  of  mourners,  the  ^  is  not  radical  but  servile,— - 
the  mark  of  the  Niphal  participle  from  HJI^  corresponding  to  the  Sanscrit 
wig.] 

r  T  8 

[WHITAKRR.] 
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142ad  Epistle :  ''All  antiquity  agrees  to  witness  that  the  beginning 
of  speech  and  common  discourse,  and  the  whole  substance  of  human 
language,  is  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  which  the  old  Testament  is 
written  ^"  It  is  also  certain  that  Moses  is  the  earliest  writer, 
although  some  persons  think  otherwise,  and  allege  certain  names  of 
books  which  are  found  in  the  scriptures.  These  objections  maj  be 
easily  answered ;  but  I  shall  not  enter  upon  that  subject  as  not  per- 
taining to  the  matter  in  hand.  God  himself  shewed  the  model  and 
method  of  writing,  when  he  delivered  the  law,  inscribed  by  his  own 
finger,  to  Moses.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom  (0pp.  T.  ii.  p.  1. 
Eton.  1612),  and  Theophylact  (upon  Matth.  i.);  and  it  is  also  em- 
braced by  the  Papists,  as  Hosius,  in  his  Confessio  Petrocoviensis, 
cap.  15,  and  the  Jesuit  Schrock,  in  his  13  Thesis  de  Verbo  Dei. 
Augustine,  indeed,  (Civit.  Dei.  Lib.  xv.  c.  23,)*  affirms  it  to  be  cer- 
tain that  Enoch  committed  some  things  to  writing,  since  Jude  asserts 
as  much  in  his  Epistle.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  a  fair 
inference  from  Jude's  expression:  for  Jude  does  not  say,  "Well 
wrote  Enoch;"  but,  "well  prophesied,"  Trpoetptireva-e,  The 
passage  cited,  therefore,  is  either  Bome  oral  speech  of  Enoch's,  or 
else  written  by  some  other  person.  But  we  must  not  say  that  any 
book  written  by  Enoch  was  extant  at  the  time  when  this  epistle 
was  written :  for  if  so,  it  would  have  been  canonical.  But  the 
Jews  had  no  such  book  in  their  canon.  It  was  Moses,  therefore, 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  who  wrote  the  first  canonical  book  of 
scripture ;  after  whom  other  prophets  published  several  volumes. 
Some  wrote  before  the  captivity,  as  Samuel,  Nathan,  Isaiah,  Hosea, 
and  many  more :  some  in  the  captivity,  as  Ezekiel  and  Daniel : 
some  for  a  space  after  the  captivity,  as  Ezra,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi.  These  all  wrote  in  Hebrew,  except  a  few  pieces  which 
we  find  composed  by  Daniel  and  Ezra  in  Chaldee.  But  the  Chal- 
dee  tongue  is  near  akin  to  the  Hebrew,  and  was  then  a  language 
known  to  the  church.  Nor  is  this  exception  a  matter  of  sufficient 
moment  to  prevent  Jerome  from  saying  that  the  old  Testament  is 
entirely  written  in  Hebrew. 

There  are  some,  however,   who  imagine  that  the  whole   old 
Testament  perished  in  the  captivity.     This  suspicion,  perhaps,  arose 

[1  Initium  oris  et  communis  eloquii,  et  hoc  omne  quod  loquimur,  He- 
brseam  linguam,  qua  vetus  Testamentum  scriptum  est,  universa  antiquitas 
tradidit — Ep.  18.  T.  i.  p.  49.] 

[2  Scripsisse  quidem  nonnulla  dirina  Enoch,  ilium  septimum  ab  Adam, 
negare  non  possumus,  cum  hoc  in  epistola  canonica  Judas  Apostolus  dicat] 
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• 

from  considering  that,  when  the  temple  was  burnt,  all  that  was  in 
it  must  have  been  consumed  in  the  same  conflagration.  Hence 
they  believe  that  the  sacred  volumes  of  scripture  must  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  flames ;  but  that,  after  the  captivity,  Ezra,  in- 
structed by  the  Holy  Spirit,  published  these  afresh,  as  it  were 
again  recovered.  In  this  opinion  was  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom. 
Lib.  i.)^  and  IrenaBus  (Lib.  iii.  c.  25),  who  writes  thus :  "  In  that 
captivity  of  the  people  which  took  place  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
scriptures  being  impaired,  when,  after  the  expiration  of  seventy 
years,  the  Jews  returned  to  their  own  land,  and  after  that  again  in 
the  times  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  the  Persians,  Ood  inspired  Ezra, 
who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  renew  all  the  discourses  of  the 
prophets,  and  restore  to  the  people  the  law  which  had  been  given 
them  by  Moses*."  Similar  are  the  words  of  Leontius  (de  Sectis. 
Act.  2):  "Ezra,  coming  to •  Jerusalem,  and  finding  that  all  the 
books  had  been  burnt  when  the  people  were  taken  captive,  is  said 
to  have  written  down  from  memory  those  two  and  twenty  books  of 
which  we  have  given  a  list  in  the  foregoing  place*."  Isidorus  (de 
officiis),  and  Rabanus  Maurus  (de  Inst.  Cleric,  c.  54)  write  to  the 
same  effect.  They  affirm,  therefore,  two  things:  one,  that  the 
whole  sacred  and  canonical  scripture  perished  in  the  Babylonian 
captivity :  the  other,  that  it  was  restored  to  its  integrity  by  Ezra, 
instructed  and  inspired  in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the  direct  agency 
of  God. 

But  the  falsehood  of  this  opinion  is  manifest.  For  the  pious 
Jews  had,  no  doubt,  many  copies  of  the  scripture  in  their  possession, 
and  could  easily  save  them  from  that  calamity.  What  man  in  his 
senses  will  say  that  there  was  no  copy  of  the  scriptures  beside  that 
in  the  temple  ?  Besides,  if  these  books  had  been  deposited  in  the 
temple,  would  not  either  the  priests  or  somebody  else  have  been 

XoytW.     P.  329,  D.  Morell.  Paris.  1629.     Compare  also  342,  b.] 

[^  €v  Tjj  eirl  'Sa^ovxobov6(rop  atxp^<oo'L(f.  tov  \aov  biaffiOapfia^v  T<5r 
ypa<f>av,  Koi  fiera  ifidofifjKOvra  errj  r<£tv  *lovdaia>v  dp€\66vT<av  €is  rfjv  ;(<0pay 
avTtaVi  ^ircira  €v  rois  xp6vois  ^Apra^fp^ov  tov  TLtpcrmv  /SocrtXeox  €V€frv€var€¥ 
*E<rdpa  T^  Upft  (K  TTJs  0vX^9  Aevl,  roxfs  twv  irpoytyovirav  irpo<l)rjTav  irayrag 
av(XTd(a<r$ai  \6yovSf  Koi  ajroKaraaTrjaai  r^  \aS  r^v  Bia  Mo^Cftos  vofioBto'lcaf, 
P.  293.  ed.  Fevard.  Par.  1676.  The  Greek  is  given  by  Eusebius,  H.  E.  y.  8.] 
[*  *0    di   ''Eabpas   iXBav   cis   ra   'l€po<r6kvfia,   Koi  tvp^v   m   irdvra  Piffkia 

tcff  piffKia,  dn€p  <V  toU  &v<o  dirrfpiOfiriirdtifea.  }.  8.  p.  632.  ap.  Gallandi  BibL 
V.  P.  T.  xu.  Venet.  1788.] 
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able  to  rescue  them  from  the  flames?  It  is  incredible  that  the 
religious  Jews  should  have  been  so  unmindful  of  piety  and  religion 
as  to  keep  no  copies  whatever  of  the  scriptures,  whilst  they  lived 
in  Babylon,  especially  while  they  had  such  men  among  them  as 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  had  many  copies. 
For  even  Antiochus  himself  could  not  utterly  destroy  them  all, 
though  he  set  himself  to  do  so  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  sedulity. 
Hence  it  appears  that  there  were  everywhere  a  very  great  number 
of  copies;  and  now  the  Babylonians  made  no  such  fierce  assault  upon 
the  sacred  books.  In  accordance  with  what  we  might  expect  from 
such  premises,  Ezra  is  simply  said,  Nehem.  viii.,  to  have  brought 
the  book  of  Moses  and  read  it  The  books  of  Moses  therefore, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  other  books  of  scripture,  were  preserved 
safe  in  the  captivity;  and  we  have  now  no  other,  but  the  very 
same  books  of  scripture  of  the  old  Testament  as  those  which  were 
written  by  Moses  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets. 

However,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  books,  which  may  have 
been  previously  in  some  cUsorder,  were  corrected  by  Ezra,  restored 
to  their  proper  places,  and  disposed  according  to  some  fixed  plan, 
as  Hilary  in  his  prologue  affirms  particularly  of  the  Psalms.  Per- 
haps, too,  Ezra  either  changed  or  reformed  the  shapes  and 
figures  of  the  letters.  Jerome  indeed,  in  his  epistle  to  Paulinus, 
maintains  that  "  Ezra  invented  new  forms  for  the  letters  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity ;  for  that  previously  the  Jews  had  used 
the  same  characters  as  the  Samaritans  ^'^  Hence,  if  we  credit  Jerome, 
Ezra  Ihtroduced  new  forms  of  the  letters,  more  elegant  and  easy 
than  those  which  were  before  in  use,  copied  out  the  law  in  these 
new  characters,  apd  left  the  old  ones  to  the  Samaritans.  In  con- 
formity with  this  statement,  Jerome  further  tells  us,  upon  Ezekiel 
ix.^  that  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  formerly  dmilar  to  the 
Greek  Tad,  and  that  it  still,  in  his  time,  retained  that  figure  in  the 
Samaritan  character ;  while  the  last  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
has  now  quite  another  and  different  shape. 

[1  Cerium  est,  Esdram  scribam  Legisque  doctorem,  post  captam  Hiero- 
Bolymam  ....  alias  llteras  repperisse,  quibus  nunc  utimur :  cum  ad  illud 
usque  tempus  iidem  Samaritanorum  et  Hebneorum  characteres  fuerint.] 

[s  Antiquis  Hebrseorum  Uteris,  quibus  usque  hodie  utuntur  Samaritani, 
extrema  Thau  litera,  cnicis  habet  similitudinem. — ^T.  v.  p.  96.  The  remark 
was  made  by  Origen  before  him :  ra  dpx<ua  oroixcia  €fi(f>€p€s  ^x'iv  t6  Tav  rf 
Tov  oTovpov  xapoKTTJpi'  CoiuB  arc  still  found  which  preserre  the  old  Gruciform 
Phoenician  Tau,  though  the  Samaritan  has  ceased  to  bear  that  shape.] 
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But,  though  Jerome  affirms  that  Ezra  invented  new  characters, 
he  never  says  that  he  made  everything  new.  He  might  very  cfasily 
copy  and  set  forth  the  same  ancient  text  in  the  new  letters.  We 
must  hold,  therefore,  that  we  have  now  those  very  ancient  scrip- 
tures which  Moses  and  the  other  prophets  published,  although  we 
have  not,  perhaps,  precisely  the  same  forms  and  shapes  of  the 
letters. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

OF    THE    GREEK    VERSION    BY    THE    SEVENTY    TRANSLATORS   OF 

THE    HEBREW    BOOKS. 

These  Hebrew  books  of  sacred  scripture  were,  of  old,  trans- 
lated into  various  languages,  particularly  into  Chaldee  and  Greek. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  generally  allowed  great  credit  and 
authority,  especially  that  of  the  Pentateuch  which  was  made  by 
Onkelos^  The  rest  were  turned  into  Chaldee  by  Jonathan  and 
Joseph,  who  lived  a  little  before,  or  about  the  time  of  Christ^ 
There  were  many  Greek  translations  of  scripture  published  by 
various  authors.  But,  without  question,  the  noblest  and  most 
famous  g[  them  all  was  that  which  was  composed  by  the  seventy- 
two  interpreters  in  Egypt,  in  compliance  with  the  pious  wishes  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  We  may  read  large  accounts  of  this  Greek 
vernon  in  Epiphanius  (de  Mensur.  et  Ponder.*),  Eusebius  (Prseparat. 
Evangel.  Lib.  vin.*),  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.^),  besides  many 
others.  Nay,  there  is  still  extant  a  book  of  AristaBus,  who  pretends 
to  have  been  one  of  Ptolemy's  body-guards,  and  gives  a  narrative 
of  the  whole  transaction.     But  Ludovicus  Yives^  (in  Lib.  xviil 

[s  It  ig  printed  in  BuztorTB  Rabbinical  Bible,  Basil,  1719,  and  in  the 
Paris  and  Loodon  Polyglotts.  Onkelos's  history  is  inTolyed  in  great  obscu- 
rity. The  best  book  on  the  subject  is  perhaps  Luzzato's  PhiloxeHus,  Yiemus 
1830.] 

[*  Jonathan  Ben  IJzziel  lired  probably  a  little  before  the  time  of  Christ ; 
but  Joseph  the  Blind  presided  oyer  the  school  at  Sora  about  a.  d.  322.  A 
groat  part  of  the  Targum,  which  goes  under  his  name,  was  probably  written 
much  later.] 

[*  c.  3,  6,  9—11.] 

[^  pp.  206—209.  ed.  Steph.  Par.  1544.] 

[7  p.  294.   0pp.  Just.  Mart.  Par.  1636.] 

[*  Circumfertur  libellus  ejus  nomine  de  LXX.  interpreUbus,  conftctus  ui 
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c.  43.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,)  supposes  this  book  to  be  the  fiction 
of  a  more  modem  writer.  That  the  scriptures  were  translated  into 
Greek,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  all  antiquity  attests  the  fact. 
But  the  other  parts  of  the  story  are  not  equally  certain. 

This  version  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  first  and  earliest  of 
all  the  Greek  versions;  although  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stromat. 
Lib.  I.')  seems  to  say  that  the  scripture  was  translated  into  Greek 
long  before  this  period,  and  read  by  Plato ;  and  the  question  of 
Numenius,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  alleged  by  him,  t«  yap 
e<TTi  YWarwv  tj  Ma)o-^9  aTTiKi^tav ;  Whxit  else  is  Plato  hut  an 
Attic  Moses?  But  if  the  sacred  books  of  scripture  had  been 
translated  into  the  Greek  tongue  previously,  then  Demetrius,  who 
collected  the  library  for  king  Ptolemy,  would  not  have  been  igno- 
rant of  that  version  or  desired  a  new  one.  Plato,  indeed,  and  the 
Pythagoreans  might  have  known  something  of  these  books  from 
the  common  discourse  of  men  and  intimacy  with  those  who  were 
aoqusdnted  with  them ;  but  I  hardly  think  that  they  ever  read  the 
books  in  Greek.  For  this  was  the  first  Greek  translation,  published 
about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  Theodoret  writes  in 
these  words :  ''  This  first  edition  was  published  three  hundred 
and  one  years  before  God  the  Word,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  came 
to  sojourn  with  us  in  the  flesh*." 

Some  there  are  who  think  that  the  seventy  interpreters  did 
not  translate  the  whole  scripture  of  the  old  Testament,  but  only  the 
law  into  the  Greek  language,  understanding  under  the  name  of  the 
law  not  the  entire  ancient  scripture,  but  merely  the  Pentateuch. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  as  we  find  in  the  Proem  to  his 
antiquities,  where  he  hath  these  words:   "For  Ptolemy  did  not 

puto  ab  aliquo  recentiore. — ^P.  620.  ed.  Froben.  Basil.  1512.  The  spurioiis- 
ness  of  this  piece  was  finally  demonstrated  by  Hody,  in  a  treatise  which  forms 
the  first  part  of  his  great  work,  De  Bibliormn  Textibus,  &c.  Oxon.  1705.] 

\}  bifjpfi^PfVTai   dc  Koi  irp6   Aijixrjrpiov ra  re  Kara  rrjv  ef  Alyvrrrov 

d^ayoyy^v  tS>v  'Efipaiav  tS}V  rjptriptav  noXiTOiV,  Kal  tj  tS>v  yfyoy6T<op  d7ravTa>v 
avTois  cVt<^avfta,  Koi  KparrjcLs  Tfjs  ^topai^  kcli  rrji  oXrjs  vopxtOcaias  eTTf^ify^crtff* 
eSoTc  fijbrjKov  (ivcu  t6v  wpo€ipTjp.€Vov  <^(X($0'O(^ov  etXi;<^cvai  iroXXa.  ytyove  yap 
nokvpaOris, — ^P.342.  B.C.  The  passage  is  quoted  from  AristobuluSyUpon  whom 
see  Valckeuaer,  de  Aristobulo  Judseo  Diatribe.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  Aristobulus  is  there  not  speaking  of  any  regular  translation,  but  of  such 
pieces  as  those  of  Ezekiel  Tragoedus,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Mosaic 
history  was  paraphrased  in  Greek  verse  or  prose.] 

[a  nparrf  di  axjnj  rj  tfKdoais  ryeVeTO  irp6  Tpuucoarov  wpdrov  €TOvs  r^s  fiera 
trapKhs  irphs  rjpas  enidrjfuas  rov  Qtov  A6yov  kcu  Kvpiov  ripMtv  'l7cro0  Xpioroi).] 
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obtain  the  whole  scripture ;  but  the  interpreters  only  delivered  to 
him  the  law^."  Which,  he  says,  was  the  circumstance  that  led  him 
to  introduce  the  whole  scripture  to  Grecian  readers.  That  this 
was  Josephus'  opinion  is  confirmed  also  by  the  testimony  of  Jerome. 
But  others  hold  that  all  the  books  were  translated;  and  theirs 
seems  the  more  probable  view.  For  the  reason  which  led  them 
to  make  any  version  at  all  is  sufficient  to  persuade  one  that  they 
made  a  complete  one ;  nor  would  the  king  have  been  satisfied  wiUi 
only  a  part.  The  wonder,  too,  which  some  relate  of  the  incredible 
celerity  with  which  the  task  was  performed  would  have  no  place,  if 
they  translated  so  small  a  piece  only.  Chrysostom,  in  his  discourse 
against  the  Jews,  affirms  that  the  scriptures  translated  by  them 
were  reposited  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  the  version  of  the 
prophetic  books  might  be  found  there  even  still :  /mexpi  vvv  eKet 
Twv  TlpocpfjToiv  a\  epfirjvevOelaai  (iifiXoi  /mevovatv**  And  Theo- 
doret  says  that  the  Jews  sent  to  king  Ptolemy  not  a  part  only  of 
the  scripture,  but  the  whole  written  in  golden  characters,  •^^pvaol^ 
ypafAfiaai  Ttjv  iracjav  ypa(f>rjv  evafuuLtjvdfievot.  Now,  if  the  books 
of  the  prophets  translated  into  Greek  by  them  remained  in  the 
royal  hbrary  to  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  and  if  the  Jews  sent  the 
whole  scripture  along  with  the  interpreters  to  the  king,  there  is  no 
room  left  to  doubt  that  the  whole  scripture  was  translated  by  them 
into  the  Grecian  language. 

What  authority,  however,  this  version  should  command  is  un- 
certain. The  ancients  used  to  hold  it  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  unique  and  divine.  Epiphanius,  in  his  book  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  says  that  the  translators  were  not  mere 
interpreters,  but,  in  some  sort,  prophets  also^  And  Augustine  (de 
Doct.  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15)  says,  that  this  version  was  made  by  a 
divine  dispensation,  and  was  held  in  greatest  repute  among  the 
best  learned  churches,  since  the  translators  were  said  to  have  been 
**  idded  by  such  a  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  interpreta- 
tion as  that  they  all  had  but  one  mouth^."     Upon  this  subject  he 

[*  ovdc  y^p  tratrav  fK€ivos  tf(f>drj  Xo/Scty  Trjv  av€typa(f>fjv,  dXK*  avra  it6va  rk 
Tov  v6fwv  7rap€boa-av  ol  we/i^^eWes  M  ijjv  cfijyiycriy  tls  r^v  *AX€$apdptiay. 
Prooem.  $  3.  p.  6.] 

[*  Tom.  VI.  p.  37.  ed.  Savil.] 

[*  ov  fi6yov  ipfifjv€VTa\  cVciKOt  y€y6ifa<riVy  aXXa  icai  awA  ptpovs  irpo<l}7JTai,  De 
Pond,  et  Mens.  J  17.   0pp.  T.  n.  p.  173.  o.  ed.  Petav.  Colonia.  1682.] 

[^  Septuaginta  interpretum,  quod  ad  yetus  Testamontum  attinet,  excellit 
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hath  also  written  largely  in  his  City,  of  God,  Lib.  xviii.  o.  42  and 
43.  In  like  manner,  Irenaeus  (lib.  iii.  c.  25)  writes  that,  though 
each  made  his  translation  apart,  yet  in  the  end,  when  they  all 
met  together  and  compared  their  several  versions,  "  they  all  recited 
the  same  thing  and  in  the  very  same  words  and  terms  from 
beginning  to  the  end ;  so  as  that  the  gentiles  who  stood  by  might 
easily  perceive,  that  it  was  by  the  inspiration  of  God  that  the 
scriptures  were  translated  ^"  So  Augustine,  in  the  City  of  God, 
Lib.  XVIII.  c.  42 :  ''  The  tradition  is  that  there  was  so  wonderful, 
stupendous,  and  absolutely  divine  agreement  in  their  expressions, 
that  although  each  sat  down  separately  to  this  task  (for  so  Ptolemy 
chose  to  try  their  fideUty),  yet  none  differed  from  another  even  in 
a  single  word,  though  it  were  synonymous  and  equivalent,  or  in 
the  order  and  placing  of  the  words.  But,  as  if  there  had  been 
but  one  translator,  so  the  translation  was  one ;  as,  indeed,  it  was 
one  and  the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  was  in  them  all^."  Now, 
while  I  doubt  not  that  this  version  was  held  in  high  authority, 
and  that  deservedly  too,  I  cannot  think  that  the  miracles  which 
are  told  to  magnify  its  authority  deserve  credit ;  and,  indeed,  we 
find  that  they  are  treated  as  fables  by  Jerome  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Pentateuch^.  However  great  may  have  been  the  authority 
of  this  version,  it  could  not  have  been  greater  than  that  of  our 
version.  They,  therefore,  attribute  too  much  to  it,  who  make  it 
inspired,  and  equal  to  the  authentic  scriptures  themselves.  For 
the  authority  of  those  interpreters  was  not  so  illustrious  and  cer- 
tain as  that  of  the  prophets :  nor  is  it  the  same  thing  to  be  an 

auctoritas:  qui  jam  per  omnes  peritiores  ecclesias  tanta  prsesentia  Sancti 
Spiritus  interpretati  esse  dicuntur,  ut  os  unum  tot  hominum  fuerit.] 

[1  r&p  navrnv  ra  avra  rait  avrcut  Xc^cct  xal  rot;  avrois  6y6fiaa'tp  dpoyopeV" 
oturr»p  QTT  apxiis  f^XP^  riXovs^  wotc  koI  to,  iFap6rra  tBtnj  yvSvat  Sri  kot  envnwouu^ 
rov  Bcov  cio-iv  tipftrfvwfjJvat  al  ypa(f)al, — ^P.  293.  ut  BUpra.] 

P  Traditur  sane  tarn  mirabilem  ac  stupendum  planeque  divinum  in  eorum 
verbis  fuisse  consensum,  ut  cum  ad  hoc  opus  separatim  singuli  sederint,  (ita 
enim  eorum  fidem  Ptolemseo  regi  placuit  explorasse,)  in  nullo  rerbo,  quod 
idem  significaret  et  tantundem  valeret,  vel  in  verborum  ordine,  alter  ab  altero 
discreparet,  sed  tanquam  si  unus  esset  interpres,  ita  quod  omnes  interpretati 
sunt,  unmn  erat,  quoniam  revera  Spiritus  erat  unus  in  omnibus.] 

[3  Nescio  quis  primus  auctor  septuaginta  cellulas  AlezandrisB  mendacio 
sue  extruxerit,  quibus  diyisi  eadem  scriptitarint,  cum  Axist»U8  ejusdem 
Ptolemsei  virtpatnTurnlt,  et  multo  post  tempore  Josephus  nikil  tale  retu- 
lerint,  sed  in  una  basilica  congregatos  contulisse  scribant,  non  prophetasse. 
T.  IX.  p.  3.] 
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interpreter  and  to  be  a  prophet.  Rightly,  therefore,  does  Jerome^, 
in  the  PrefiEtce  to  the  Pentateuch,  call  the  seirenty  interpreters,  not 
prophets.  In  his  Commentaries  also  he  frequently  blames  the 
Greek  version  of  the  seventy  translators,  not  only  as  depraved  by 
the  scribes,  but  even  as  faulty  in  itself;  which  he  surely  would 
not  have  done,  if  he  had  deemed  that  translation  to  be  possessed  of 
such  divine  and  supereminent  authority. 

Learned  men  question,  whether  the  Greek  version  of  the  scrip- 
tures now  extant  be  or  be  not  the  version  of  the  seventy  elders. 
The  sounder  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  those  who  determine  that 
the  true  Septuagint  is  wholly  lost^,  and  that  the  Greek  text,  as 
we  have  it,  is  a  mixed  and  miserably  corrupted  document.  Aris- 
tsdUB  says  that  the  Septuagint  version  was  exactly  conformable  to 
the  Hebrew  originals,  so  that,  when  read  and  diligently  examined 
by  skilful  judges,  it  was  highly  approved  by  the  general  suffrage 
of  them  all.  But  this  of  ours  differs  amazingly  from  the  Hebrew 
copies,  as  well  in  other  places  and  books,  as  specially  in  the  Psalms 
of  David.  Nor  is  there  room  for  any  one  to  reply  that  the  He- 
brew is  corrupt.  For  even  the  papists  will  not  venture  to  maintain 
that  the  Greek  is  purer  than  the  Hebrew.  If  they  did,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  condenm  their  own  Latin  version,  which  agrees 
much  more  closely  with  the  Hebrew  than  with  the  Greek.  Nay, 
the  faults  of  the  Greek  translation  are  so  manifest,  that  it  is  im- 
posrible  to  find  any  way  of  excusing  them.  There  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  books  in  the  account  of 
times  and  years.  The  Greek  books  reckon  2242  years  from  Adam 
and  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  flood,  as  we  read  in  Augus- 
tine, Eusebius,  and  Nicephorus'  Chronology.  But  in  the  Hebrew 
books  we  see  that  there  were  no  more  than  1656.  Thus  the 
Greek  calculation  exceeds  the  Hebrew  by  586  years.  Again,  from 
the  deluge  to  Abraham  there  is,  according  to  the  LXX.,  an 
interval  of  1082  years.  But  if  you  consult  the  Hebrew  verity, 
you  will  not  find  more  than  292*.     Thus  the  Greek  books  exhibit 

[^  Aliud  est  enim  esse  vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  Spiritus  ventura 
prsddicit:  hie  eruditio  et  yerborum  copia  ea  qxue  intelligit  profert.   Ibid.] 

[A  This  opinion  is  most  learnedly,  but  in  my  opinion  most  hopelessly 
maintained  by  TJssher,  in  his  Syntagma  De  LXX.  Interprett.  See  Walton 
Proleg.  IX.  pp.  126 — 169.  (Vol.  n.  ed.  WranghanL)] 

[^  See  some  admirable  remarks  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  He« 
brew,  Samaritan,  and  Qreek  chronologies  in  Gesenius,  De  Pentateuchi  Samar. 
Grig.  &c.   Hal».  1816.] 
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790  years  more  than  the  Hebrew:  and  all  concede  the  Hebrew 
numbers  to  be  much  truer  than  the  Greek.  Gen.  v.,  in  the  Greek 
books,  Adam  is  said  to  have  lived  230  years,  or,  according  to 
some  copies,  330,  when  he  begat  Seth.  But  the  Hebrew  text 
shews  that  Seth  was  born  when  Adam  was  130  years  old.  In 
the  rest  there  is  a  similar  discordance  of  reckoning  times,  so  as  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  Jerome  wrote  that  the 
LXX.  sometimes  erred  in  their  numbers.  It  is  even  a  laughable 
mistake  in  the  Greek  by  which  Methusalem  is  made  to  survive  the 
flood  fourteen  years ^  Where  did  he  remain  during  the  deluge? 
or  how  was  he  preserved  ?  Certainly  he  was  not  in  the  ark ;  in 
which  the  scripture  testifies  that  there  were  no  more  than  eight  per- 
sons. This,  therefore,  is  a  manifest  falsity  in  the  Greek  edition. 
But  the  Hebrew  text  speaks  much  more  truly  of  the  years  and  age 
of  Methusalem ;  and  we  collect  from  it  that  he  died  in  that  same 
year  in  which  the  world  was  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge.  Augus- 
tine treats  of  this  matter  in  his  City  of  God,  Lib.  xv.  c.  11.  So 
Jonah  iii.,  according  to  the  Hebrew  reading,  destruction  is  de- 
nounced against  the  Ninevites  after  40  days.  But  in  the  Greek 
we  read  otherwise,  "  Yet  three  days,  and  Nineve  shall  be  de- 
stroyed :"  which  is  manifestly  a  false  reading ;  for  he  could 
scarcely  have  traversed  the  whole  city  in  three  days.  Augustine 
(Civit.  Dei.  Lib.  xviii.  c.  44)  invents  I  know  not  what  mystery  in 
this  change  of  numbers  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint, 
which,  nevertheless,  in  the  former  place  about  Methusalem  he  is 
unable  to  defend. 

From  these  and  innumerable  examples  of  the  like  sort  we  may 
conclude,  either  that  this  Greek  version  which  hath  come  down  to 
our  times  is  not  the  same  as  that  published  by  the  seventy  Jewish 
elders,  or  that  it  hath  suffered  such  infinite  and  shameful  cor- 
ruptions as  to  be  now  of  very  slight  authority.  Even  Jerome  had 
not  the  Greek  translation  of  the  seventy  interpreters  in  its  purity ; 
since  he  often  complains  in  his  commentaries  that  what  he  had 
was  faulty  and  corrupt. 

[1  Whitaker  might  haye  remembered,  that  Augustine  (Civit.  Dei,  xv.  13), 
and  the  author  imder  his  name  of  the  Questions  on  Genesis,  Q.  n.  appeal  to 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  which  are  free  from  this  fault.  Walton  (Proleg. 
IX.  T.  n.  p.  168.  edit.  Wrangham)  obseryes,  that  Methusalem's  age  at  the 
birth  of  Lamech  is  made  187  instead  of  167  in  the  Cotton  MS.,  the  octateuch 
of  J.  Clemens,  and  the  Aldine  edition.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    OTHER    GREEK    TRANSLATIONS    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

Besides  this  first  and  most  famous  translation,  which  was  made 
by  the  seventy  interpreters,  there  were  formerly  other  Greek  ver- 
sions also  of  the  old  Testament,  composed  by  various  authors  after 
the  gospel  of  Christ  had  been  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  world. 
The  first  of  these  was  Aquila  of  Sinope,  whom  the  emperor  Hadrian 
employed  as  praefect  and  curator  of  the  works  when  he  repaired 
Jerusalem.  Epiphanius,  in  his  book  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
relates  that  this  Aquila,  having  originally  been  a  Greek,  received 
baptism  and  was  admitted  into  the  christian  society ;  but,  on  account 
of  his  assiduous  devotion  to  astrology,  was  first  censured  by  the 
Christians,  and  finally,  when  he  disregarded  their  censures  and 
admonitions,  ejected  from  the  Church ;  that,  stung  by  such  a  dis- 
grace, this  impious  man  revolted  from  the  Christians  to  the  Jews, 
had  himself  circumcised,  learned  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
and  translated  the  scriptures  of  the  old  Testament  into  Greek,  but 
not  with  faithfulness  or  sincerity,  but  with  a  depraved  and  perverse 
intention  (^a/xTri/Xoi  Kai  oteaTpajUL/uievtp  Xoyia/uLtp^  as  Theodoret 
says,)  of  obscuring  the  testimonies  which  confirm  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  giving  a  plausible  colour  to  his  apostasy. 

He  was  followed  by  Symmachus,  whom  Epiphanius  testifies  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  Aurelius  Verus  *,  and  who  was  a  Samaritan 
according  to  Theodoret.  Being  ambitious  of  power  and  dignity, 
and  unable  to  obtain  from  his  countrymen  that  authority  and 
honour  which  he  desired,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Jews,  and  trans- 
lated the  scriptures  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  (tt/oos  SiaaTpo(f)^v) 
far  the  confutation  of  the  Samaritans.  Epiphanius  relates  that  this 
Symmachus  was  twice  circumcised;  kuI  wepire^iverai^  says  he, 
Seurepav  Tt]v  irepiroiktiv*  which  he  shews  to  be  possible  by  adducing 
those  words  of  the  apostle,  TrepiTeT/unj/iAevoi  t«s  eKXtjOrj;  jultJ  ctti- 
cnraoOoD^  and  ascribes  the  device  there  meant  to  Esau  as  the 
inventor. 

Next  came^  one  Theodotion  of  Pontus,  of  the  party  and  sect  of 
Marcion.     He,  having  not  only  rejected  the  Marcionite  opinions, 

[*  Ut  supra,  c.  16.] 

P  Whitaker  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  placing  Theodotion  after  Sym- 
machus.     See  Hody,  p.  179.] 
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but  also  utterly  abjured  Christianity,  went  over  to  the  Jews ;  and, 
having  learned  their  language,  translated  the  scriptures  into  the 
Greek  tongue,  "for  the  confutation,"  as  Theodoret  says,  "of  his 
own  sect"  (tt^oo?  diaarpocprjv  t^s  avTod  aipeaetas)*  These  three 
interpreters  were  enemies  of  the  christian  faith,  and  did  not  trans- 
late the  scriptures  honestly.  Yet  Jerome  and  other  ancient  writers 
often  cite  their  translations  in  commenting  upon  the  bible.  Those 
versions  have  now  perished,  save  that  the  papists  retain  some 
parts  of  Theodotion's  version,  and  obtrude  them  on  the  world  as 
canonical.  For  they  have  the  apocryphal  13th  and  14th  of  Daniel 
not  from  the  pure  Hebrew  originals,  but  from  the  Greek  translation 
of  Theodotion,  an  impious  heretic  or  apostate. 

There  was  also  another  Greek  translation  by  Lucian^  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  a  martyr  about  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  which  is  mentioned  by  Theodoret,  in  the  Synopsis  of 
Athanasius,  and  elsewhere'.  They  say  that  this  was  found  written 
by  the  martyr's  own  hand,  at  Nicomedia,  in  a  marble  tower.  And 
Jerome,  in  the  catalogue,  says  that  in  his  time  some  copies  were 
called  Ltmanea.  There  were  also  two  other  editions  by  unknown 
authors.  The  first  was  found  at  Jericho  in  a  pitcher',  in  the  reign 
of  Caracalla ;  the  other  in  a  similar  vessel,  at  the  northern 
Nicopolis,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  son  of  Manmiaeai  as  Epi^ 
phanius  and  Theodoret  testify. 

I  come  now  to  Origen,  who,  according  to  the  narrative  of  £pi- 
phamus  and  others,  being  asdsted  by  the  resources  of  Ambrosius, 
a  rich  and  pious  person,  bestowed  incredible  pains  upon  collecting 
and  comparing  the  various  editions  of  the  scriptures^.  He  brought 
together  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  seventy-two, 
and  Theodotion,  into  one  volume,  arranged  in  four  distinct  columns. 
This  formed  what  is  called  Origen's  Tetrapla  {jerpairXa  fiifiXla). 
Afterwards  he  added  the  Hebrew  text  in  two  colunms,  expressing  in 
one  in  Hebrew,  in  the  other  in  Greek  characters.  This  was  the 
Hexapla.  Lastly,  he  appended  the  two  anonymous  versions  found 
in  jars,  and  so  constructed  the  Octapla,  a  laborious  and  super-human 

[1  Lucian  made  no  new  translation,  but  only  revised  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
See  Hody,  p.  627.] 

[3  Synopsis  Script,  inter  0pp.  Athanasii.  T.  n.  pp.  203,  204.  of.  Suidas, 
TOC.  AovKtcw6s.] 

p  Epiphan.  de  Mens,  et  Pond.  c.  17.] 

[^  See  what  is  still  the  fullest  and  best  account  of  Origen's  labours  in 
Hody,  Lib.  iv.  c.  11.] 
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work,  which  is  now  lost,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  the 
Church.  Origen  marked  these  texts  with  various  asterisks  and 
obeli,  lemnisci  and  hjpolemnisci,  according  as  the  various  and 
manifold  characters  of  those  editions  required.  This  was  a  work  the 
loss  of  which  we  may  deplore,  but  cannot  compensate. 


CHAPTER  V. 

« 

OF    THE    GREEK    EDITION    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

We  have  next,  in  the  second  place,  to  speak  of  the  Greek 
edition  of  the  new  Testament.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole  new 
Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  unless,  perhaps,  we  are  to  except 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Hosius 
of  Esmeland  (in  his  book  de  Sacro  Vernac.)  says,  that  it  was  only 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  which  was  written  in  Hebrew.  Jerome 
affirms  the  same  thing  in  these  words  of  his  Preface  to  the  four 
evangelists  addressed  to  Damasus:  ''The  new  Testament  is  un- 
doubtedly Greek,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  who 
first  published  the  gospel  in  JudsBa  in  Hebrew  letters*."  Neverthe- 
less in  the  catalogue,  under  the  article  PauU  he  says  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written  in  Hebrew.  Thus  he  writes :  "  He  wrote 
most  eloquently  as  a  Hebrew  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Hebrew,  that 
is,  in  his  own  language^"  The  translation  of  this  epistle  into  Greek 
some  ascribe  to  Barnabas,  as  Theodorus  Lector^  in  his  second  book 
of  Collectanea,  some  to  Luke^  and  some  to  Clemens*.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  Greek  edition  both  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  authentic.  For 
the  Hebrew  originals  (if  any  such  there  were)  are  now  nowhere 
extant,  and  the  Greek  was  published  in  the  life-time  of  the  apostles, 

[ft  De  noYO  nunc  loquor  Testameoto,  quod  Qrsecnm  esse  non  dubium  est, 
excepto  apostolo  Matthno,  qui  primus  in  Judaea  eyangelium  Ghristi  Hebraicis 
literis  edidit.— 0pp.  T.  i.  p.  1426.] 

[0  Scripserat,  ut  Hebrseus  Hebrseis,  Hebraice,  id  est  sue  eloquio,  disertis- 
sime.] 

[7  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  At  least  I  can  find  no  such  statements  in 
Theodorus.] 

[9  So  Clemens  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  Eccl.  L.  vi.  c.  14.] 

p  Euseb.  H.  E.  Lib.  in.  C.  38.  ol  fUv  t6v  cvoyycXicrr^v  AovKoy,  oi  df  tAt 
KXi^/icyra  tovtov  avrhv  {pfJLT}vtv(r<u  Xryovct  rrjp  ypo^i^y.] 
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received  in  the  church,  and  approved  by  the  apostles  themselves. 
Jerome  in  the  Catalogue  (Article  Matthjeus),  tells  us :  ''He  first 
composed  a  gospel  in  the  Hebrew  character  and  language,  in  Judsea, 
for  the  sake  of  those  of  the  circumcision  who  had  believed ;  but  it  is 
not  certainly  known  who  translated  it  into  Greek."  He  adds,  that 
"  the  Hebrew  text  itself  was  preserved  in  his  time  in  the  library  of 
CaDsardaa  which  was  built  by  the  martyr  Pamphilus^^^  So  Nazian- 
zene  in  his  version  upon  the  genuine  books* : 

MarOaios  fitv  Zypa^cv  'E^pcdois  ^avfiara  Xpurrov' 

where,  when  he  says  that  Matthew  wrote  the  miracles  of  Christ  for 
the  Hebrew,  it  is  implied  that  he  wrote  his  gospel  in  Hebrew.  So 
Irenaeus,  Lib.  iii.  c.  1,  relates,  that  "Matthew  published  the  scripture 
of  the  gospel  amongst  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  language*."  These 
fathers  then  suppose  that  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Hebrew,  and 
that  it  was  translated  by  an  unknown  hand.  Athanasius,  however, 
in  his  Synopsis*,  writes  that  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  the  apostle  James,  but  brings  no  argument 
to  command  our  credence. 

Nor  is  the  opinion  of  a  Hebrew  original  of  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  supported  by  any  proofs  of  sufficient  strength.  For 
at  the  time  when  Christ  was  upon  earth  the  Jews  did  not  speak 
Hebrew,  but  Syriac.  Matthew,  therefore,  would  rather  have 
written  in  Syriac  than  in  Hebrew;  as  indeed  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Widmanstadt  and  Guide  Fabricius,  to  which  our  Jesuit  also 
subscribes,  that  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  not  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
in  the  Syriac  language.  And  they  allege  that,  when  the  fathers 
say  that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  we  must  understand  them  to 
mean  that  Hebrew  dialect  which  the  Jews  then  used,  and  which  was 

[1  Primus  in  Judsea,  propter  eos  qui  ex  circumcisione  crediderant,  erange* 
Hum  Christi  Hebraicis  lltcriB  yerbisque  composuit :  quod  quis  postea  in  GrsQ- 
cum  transtulerit  non  satis  ccrtum  est.  Porro  ipsum  Hebraicum  habetur 
usque  bodie  in  Csesariensi  Bibliotheca,  quam  Pampbilus  Martyr  studiosissime 
confecit.  c.  3.  It  seems  to  be  certain,  nevertbeless,  that  Jerome  believed 
ibis  Gospel  to  have  been  written  in  Syriac.  Compare  Adv.  Pelag.  Lib.  ni. 
c.  1.  In  evangelic  juxta  Hebrseos,  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  St/roque  sermone, 
sed  Hebraicis  Uteris  Bcriptum  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  bodie  Nazareni,  secun- 
dum apostolos,  sive  (ut  plcrique  autumant)  juxta  Mattheeum,  qitod  et  in  Cixsa- 
riensi  habetur  Bibliotheca,  &c.] 

[2  Poem.  XXXIII.  31.   0pp.  T.  n.  p.  99.     Lips.  1690.] 

[8  6  yAv  Mardaios  iv  rois  *E^paiois  rj  Idia  duxXc/cr^  avTS>u  Koi  ypa(f>riv  €*{ ijwy- 
K€v  €vayy€\iov.     P.  220.  et  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.   Lib.  T.  c.  8.] 

[4  Inter  0pp.  Atban.  T.  n.  p.  177.] 
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not  pure  Hebrew,  but  Syriac,  or  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee. 
Yet  Jerome  thought  that  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  written  in  pure 
Hebrew :  for,  in  the  catalogue  under  the  article  MATTHiEus,  he  writes 
that  there  was  a  MS.  remaining  of  this  Hebrew  gospel  in  the 
library  of  Nicomedia*,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  make  a  copy 
of  it  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  uncertain  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  gospel  either  in  Hebrew  or  in  Syriac;  and  it  is  rather  to 
be  thought  that  both  Matthew  and  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  wrote  in  Greek,  since  the  Greek  language  was  then  not 
unknown  to  the  Jews  themselves,  and  the  other  apostles  used  the 
Greek  language  not  only  in  those  pieces  which  they  wrote  for  all 
promiscuously,  but  also  in  those  which  were  inscribed  peculiarly  to 
the  Jews,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  James  and  Peter.  However, 
the  learned  are  agreed  that  those  Hebrew  copies  of  this  gospel  and 
epistle  which  are  now  extant  are  not  genuine. 

The  Lord  willed  the  new  Testament  to  be  written  in  Greek, 
because  he  had  determined  to  bring  forth  the  gospel  from  the 
narrow  bounds  of  Judaea  into  a  broader  field,  and  publish  it  to 
all  people  and  nations.  On  this  account  the  Lord  selected  the 
Greek  language,  than  which  no  other  was  more  commonly  known 
by  all  men,  wherein  to  communicate  his  gospel  to  as  many  coun- 
tries and  persons  as  possible.  He  willed  also  that  the  heavenly 
truth  of  the  gospel  should  be  written  in  Greek  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  confutation  of  the  Gentiles*  idolatry  and  of  the  philosophy 
and  wisdom  of  the  Grecians.  And,  although  at  that  time  the 
Romans  had  the  widest  empire,  yet  Cicero  himself,  in  his  ora- 
tion for  the  poet  Archias,  bears  witness  that  the  language  of  the 
Greeks  was  more  widely  extended  than  that  of  the  Romans*.  As, 
therefore,  before  Christ  the  holy  doctrine  was  written  in  that  lan- 
guage which  was  the  peculiar  and  native  tongue  of  the  Church ;  so 
after  Christ  all  was  written  in  Greek,  that  they  might  more  easily 
reach  and  be  propagated  to  the  Church  now  about  to  be  gathered 
out  of  all  nations. 

[ft  Mihi  quoque  a  Nazarseis,  qui  in  Bersea  urbe  Syrise  hoc  yolumine  utun- 
tur,  describendi  facultas  fuit.   Vide  supra.] 

[^  Grseca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fcrc  gcntibus :  Latina  suis  finibus,  exiguis 
sane,  continentur.   Cic.  0pp.  T.  v.  p.  446,  ed.  Lallemand.  Paris.  1768.] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THE    LATIN    VULGATE    EDITION. 

I  COMB  now,  as  was  proposed  in  the  third  place,  to  the  Latin 
edition,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Vulgate.  That  there  were 
formerly  in  the  church  very  many  Latin  versions  of  the  scriptures, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Augustine  (de  Doctr.  Christ.  Lib.  n.  c.  11) 
to  assure  us.  His  words  are:  ''Those  who  have  translated  the 
scriptures  into  Greek  out  of  the  Hebrew  language  may  be  counted, 
but  the  Latin  translators  cannot^"  Augustine  expresses  an  opinion, 
that  a  theologian  may  derive  some  assistance  from  this  multitude 
of  versions;  but  shews  plainly  that  he  did  not  consider  any  one  in 
particular  authentic,  but  thought  that  whatever  in  each  was  most 
useful  for  the  reader's  purpose,  should  be  employed  as  a  means  for 
the  right  understanding  of  scripture.  But  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to 
Joshua,  complains  of  this  so  great  variety  of  the  Latin  texts:  for 
be  says  that  "there  were  as  many  texts  as  copies,  since  every  one, 
at  his  own  caprice,  added  or  subtracted  what  he  pleased^"  But 
among  the  rest  there  was  one  more  famous,  which  was  called  Itala^; 
and  which  Augustine  (Doctr.  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15)  prefers  to  the 
others,  for  keeping  closer  to  the  words  and  expressing  the  sense 
more  clearly  and  intelligibly.  This  was  not,  however,  that  version 
which  Jerome  published.  Who  the  author  of  this  version  was  is 
not  known,  but  it  was  certainly  more  ancient  than  the  Hieronymian : 
for  Gregory,  in  his  episde  to  Leander^    says  that  the  Soman 

[I  Qui  ex  Hebnea  lingua  scripturas  in  Greecam  rerterunt  numerari  pos- 
Bunt,  Latini  autem  nullo  mode] 

['  Maxime  cum  apud  Latinos  tot  sint  exemplaria^  quot  codices,  et  unus- 
quisquo  pro  arbitrio  suo  vel  addiderit  yel  subtraxerit  quod  ei  visum  est.] 

[s  As  this  is  the  only  passage  in  which  any  ancient  Latin  father  speaks  of 
a  versio  Itala,  various  critical  efforts  hare  heen  made  to  alter  the  text ;  the 
most  ingenious  being  that  of  Archbp.  Potter:  ''In  ipsis  autem  interpretation 
nibus  UsiT  ATA  ceteris  prseferatur ;  nam  est  rerborum  tenacior  cum  perspi- 
cuitate  sententise."  He  supposes  the  present  reading  to  have  originated  by 
the  absorption  of  the  Us  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word,  after 
■which  ItcUa  was  easily  changed  into  Itala,  But  see,  in  defence  of  the  old 
reading,  Hug.  Einl.  115.] 

[}  Novam  yero  translationem  dissero ;  sed  ut  comprobationis  causa  exigit, 
nunc  noTam,  nunc  reterem,  per  testimonia  assume :  ut  quia  sedes  apostoUca 
(cui  auctore  Deo  prsesideo)  utraque  utitur,  mei  quoque  labor  studii  ex  utraque 
fulciatur.  T.  i.  p.  6.  0pp.  Paris.  1706.] 
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church  made  use  of  two  versions,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  old,  and 
the  other  the  new.  The  old  was  most  probably  that  same  Italic; 
the  new  the  Hieronymian,  which  presently  after  its  publication 
began  to  be  read  in  some  churches,  as  we  may  collect  from  Augus- 
tine's 10th  epistle  to  Jerome,  where  he  writes  that  some  Christians 
were  offended  by  a  new  word  occurring  in  it :  for  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Jonah  the  old  Latin  edition  had  cucurbita  (a  gourd); 
but  Jerome  in  his  version  made  it  hedera  (ivy)*.  Perhaps  the 
Hebrew  term  does  not  really  denote  either,  but  a  quite  different 
plant  called  Ricinus  (or  Palma  Christi).  Now,  although  there  were 
formerly  many  and  almost  infinite  Latin  versions  in  the  Latin  Church, 
yet  these  two  were  undoubtedly  the  most  celebrated  and  used  in  the 
greatest  number  of  churches,  since  we  find  Gregory  attesting  the 
use  of  them  both  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

At  length,  however,  not  only  the  rest,  which  were  more  ob- 
scure, but  even  the  Italic  too  fell  altogether  out  of  use,  and  the 
Hieronymian  alone  prevailed  everywhere  throughout  the  Latin 
churches, — if  indeed  it  hath  any  just  claims  to  be  called  the  Hie- 
ronymian. For  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  learned  men  who 
entertsun  great  doubts  upon  that  subject :  and,  although  most  of 
the  Papists,  and  the  Jesuits  especially,  maintain  the  present  Latin 
edition  to  be  the  pure  Hieronymian,  there  arc,  nevertheless,  amongst 
them  theologians  of  great  erudition  and  judgment,  who  determine 
quite  the  other  way,  and  that  upon  very  weighty  grounds.  Xantcs 
Pagninus,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Translation,  which  he  inscribed  to 
Clement  VII.,  declares  himself  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  Jerome's,  and 
wishes  earnestly  that  Jerome's  own  version  were  remaining.  In 
like  manner  Paul  of  Forossombrone,  De  Die  Passion,  Domin,  Lib. 
II.  c.  1 ;  not  to  mention  Erasmus,  Munster,  and  the  rest  of  that  sort. 
Others,  though  they  allow  it  to  be  partly  the  Hieronymian,  yet 
think  it  not  throughout  that  same  version  which  Jerome  composed 
with  so  much  care  and  fidelity,  but  a  mixture  of  the  Hieronymian 
and  some  other  ancient  version.  So  John  Driedo,  de  Catalog.  Script. 
Lib.  II.  c.  1:  "There  are  some  who  say  that  this  Latin  translation^ 
which  the  whole  church  of  the  Latins  commonly  makes  use  of,  is 
neither  the  work  of  St  Jerome,  nor  in  all  points  perfectly  consonant 

[^  In  hoc  loco  quidam  Cantherius dudum  Romse  dicitur  me  accu- 

sasse  sacrilegii,  quod  pro  cucurbita  hederam  transtulerim :  timens  videlicet, 
ne  si  pro  cucurbitis  hederce  nascerentur,  unde  occulte  et  tenebrose  biberet 
non  haberet. — Hieron.  Comment,  in  Jon.  iv.  0pp.  vi.  425.  Compare  also 
his  Epistle  to  AuguBtine.  Rp.  112.] 

r  T  9 
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to  the  sacred  original  of  scripture^:"  and  he  adds  that  it  is  blamed 
and  corrected,  not  only  by  Armachanus  and  Lyra,  but  also  by  other 
persons  of  the  present  time  well  skilled  in  both  languages.  After- 
wards, in  his  first  proposition,  he  determines  that  this  Latin  translation, 
as  well  of  the  old  as  of  the  new  Testament,  is  neither  an  altogether 
different  translation  from  Jerome's,  nor  yet  altogether  the  same  with 
it.  Sixtus  Senensis  (Bibliotheca,  Lib.  viii)  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  confesses  that  he  has  been  brought  to  that  opinion  by  demon- 
strative  arguments.  Bellarmine  (Lib.  ii.  c.  9)  lays  down  the  three 
following  propositions.  First,  that  the  Books  of  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Maccabees,  and  the  Psalms,  as  they  have  them,  are  not 
part  of  Jerome's  version.  The  former  three  he  did  not  translate, 
because  he  judged  them  apocryphaL  The  Psalms  he  translated  with 
the  utmost  care  and  religious  scrupulousness  from  the  Hebrew:  but 
this  Vulgate  version  (as  they  call  it)  of  the  Psalms  was  made  from 
the  Greek,  as  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  and  as  our  adversaries  them- 
selves allow.  It  is  even  good  sport  to  see  how  Oenebrard,  in  his 
Scholia,  tries  to  reconcile  the  Latin  version  with  the  Hebrew.  Se- 
condly,  that  the  Latin  edition  of  the  new  Testament  was  not  made, 
but  only  amended, by  Jerome:  for  Jerome,  at  the  request  of  Damasus, 
corrected  the  old  version,  but  did  not  make  a  new  one ;  as  he  him- 
self testifies  in  several  places,  and  specially  in  the  catalogue  towards 
the  end.  "The  new  Testament,"  says  he,  "I  restored  to  the  Greek 
fidelity;  the  old  I  translated  according  to  the  Hebrew*."  Thirdly, 
that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  old  Testament  are  exhibited  in  the 
Vulgate  according  to  Jerome's  version. 

The  reasons  which  he  alleges  shew,  that  this  is  not  the  sincere 
Hieronymian  edition  of  either  the  old  or  the  new  Testament, 
but  that  it  may  perhaps  be  not  altogether  a  different  version 
from  the  Hieronymian,  as  Driedo  and  Sixtus  Scnensb  suppose. 
Much  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  we  must  not  spend  too 
much  time  upon  such  matters.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  a  few  words 
make  it  as  plain  as  the  light,  that  this  is  not  the  version  which 
Jerome  either  made  himself  or  published  in  an  amended  form. 
For,  first  of  all,  Jerome  translated  the  old  Testament  accurately 
from  the  Hebrew,  as  he  hath  himself  frequently  professed  and 

[1  Sunt  qui  dicunt  translationem  hanc  Latinam,  qua  conunaniter  utitur 
tota  Latinorum  ecclesia,  neque  esse  divi  Hieronymi,  neque  in  omnibus  con- 
Bonam  scriptursd  sacrse  originali.— 0pp.  Loran.  1560.  T.  i.  p.  24.] 

[«  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecce  fidei  reddidi.  Vetus  juxta  Hebraicam  trans- 
tuli.  c.  135.  0pp.  n.  941.   The  latter  cl&uBe,'Vetu8,  &c.  is  wanting  in  one  MS.] 
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testified.  In  the  Preface  of  the  Psalter  to  Sophronius  (which  is 
the  Epistle  133)  he  writes  thus  of  his  translation :  "  Certainly  I 
will  saj  it  boldly,  and  can  cite  many  witnesses  of  my  work,  that  I 
have  changed  nothing  of  the  sense,  at  least  from  the  Hebrew  verity. 
Wherever,  therefore,  my  edition  clashes  with  the  old  ones,  ask  any 
Hebrew,  and  you  will  see  clearly  that  I  am  unreasonably  attacked  by 
my  rivals,  who  choose  rather  to  seem  despisers  of  what  is  excellent 
than  to  become  learners  ^"  Again,  in  the  Preface  to  the  five  books  of 
Moses :  "  Wherever  you  think  I  go  wrong  in  my  translation,  ask 
the  Jews,  consult  the  masters  in  various  cities,  &c.^"  And  in  the 
preface  to  Kings  he  declares  that  he  hath  nowhere  departed  from 
the  Hebrew  verity*.  So  that  Jerome  everywhere  most  carefully 
compared  and  adjusted  his  version  by  the  standard  of  the  Hebrew 
books.  This  Augustine  also  (Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  xviii.  c.  43)  testifies 
concerning  him:  "We  have  had  in  our  own  time  the  presbyter 
Jerome,  a  very  learned  man  and  one  exquisitely  skilled  in  the 
three  languages,  who  hath  translated  the  divine  scriptures  not 
from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  Hebrew,  into  Latin ;  whose  stupen- 
dous literary  work  the  Hebrews  acknowledge  to  be  faithful  to  the 
original*."  So  Isidorus  of  Seville,  in  his  Etymologicon,  Lib.  vi.  c.  5, 
prefers  the  version  of  Jerome  to  all  others,  as  adhering  moro 
closely  to  the  words  and  expressing  the  sense  with  greater  per- 
spicuity. That  such  was  the  character  of  the  Hieronymian  version 
no  man  can  reasonably  doubt,  since  Jerome  himself  affirms  it  so  often, 
and  others  agree  in  the  same  testimony. 

But  now  this  Vulgate,  which  we  now  have,  exhibits  in  the 
several  books  considerable  variations  from  the  Hebrew  text,  as 
Jerome  himself,  if  he  returned  to  life,  would  not  be  able  to  deny. 
Nor  can  they  answer  that  the  Hebrew  is  corrupt.     For,  although 

[s  Certc  confidenter  dicam,  et  multos  hujus  opcris  testes  citabo,  me  nihil 
duntaxat  scientem  de  Hebraica  yeritate  mutasse.  Sicubi  ergo  editio  mea  a 
TeteribuB  discrepant,  interroga  quemlibet  Hebrseorum,  et  liquido  pervidebis, 
me  ab  semulis  fnistra  lacorari,  qui  malunt  contemnere  vidcri  prseclara,  quam 
discere.     0pp.  T.  ix.  1166.] 

[^  Sicubi  in  translatione  tibi  yidcor  errare,  interroga  Hebrroos,  (HverBarum 
urbium  magistros  consule.     Ibid.  6.] 

[^  Quanquam  mihi  omnino  consciuB  non  sim,  mutasse  me  quidpiam  de 
Hebraica  yeritate.    Ibid.  459.] 

[•  Non  defiiit  temporibus  nostris  presbyter  Hieronymus,  homo  doctissi- 
muB  et  trium  linguarum  peritissimus,  qui  non  ex  Grseco,  sed  ex  Hebrseo  in 
Latinum  diyinas  seripturas  conycrteret:  cujus  tantum  literarum  laborem 
Hebreei  fatentur  esse  yeracem.] 

9—2 
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some  papists  do  indeed  say  this,  yet  they  are  refuted  by  plain 
reason  and  by  the  authority  of  their  own  party.  Bellarmine,  Lib. 
II.  c.  2,  defends,  against  Jacobus  Christopolitanus  and  Melchior 
Canus,  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  copies,  and  proves  by  some 
arguments  that  they  could  not  have  been  corrupted  by  the  Jews, 
as  those  writers  supposed.  How  were  they  corrupted?  By  tho 
copyists?  This  cannot  be  said,  since  all  the  MSS.  agree;  and, 
besides,  might  just  as  well  be  said  of  the  Latin  as  of  the  Hebrew 
books.  Since,  then,  the  Vulgate  edition  differs  so  greatly  from  the 
Hebrew,  they  must  either  pronounce  the  Hebrew  grievously  cor- 
rupt (which  their  more  prudent  champions  will  not  venture  to  say), 
or  concede  that  the  present  Latin  text  is  not  the  Hieronymian. 
Besides,  Jerome  in  his  Questions  upon  Genesis,  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Prophets,  and  his  book  De  Optimo  Geiiere  Interpretandi, 
hath  judged  that  many  passages  ought  to  be  translated  otherwise 
than  we  find  them  translated  in  this  version.  How  then  can  that 
be  called  Jerome's  version,  which  Jerome  himself  condemns?  Now 
we  could  shew  by  many  examples  that  many  things  in  this  version 
are  censured  by  Jerome.  But  it  will  suffice  to  give  a  specimen  in 
a  few,  which  will  be  enough  to  establish  our  desired  conclusion. 

Whereas  we  read.  Gen.  i.,  in  the  Vulgate  edition,  Spiritua  Dei 
ferehatur  super  aqtias,  there  is,  says  Jerome,  in  the  Hebrew  a  term 
which  means  ''brooded,  or  cherished,  as  a  bird  warms  its  eggs  with 
animal  heat^"  In  Gen.  iv.  the  Vulgate  has,  £t  respexit  Dominus 
ad  Abel  et  ad  munera  ejus;  ad  Cain  autem  et  ad  munera  efus  nan 
respexit.  Jerome  thinks  that  the  place  should  rather  be  translated, 
as  Theodotion  hath  translated  it,  ''And  the  Lord  sent  fire  upon 
Abel  and  his  sacrifice :  but  upon  Cain  and  his  sacrifice  he  did  not 
send  fire ;"  which  translation  he  pronounceth  to  be  most  exact'. 

In  the  same  chapter  he  pronounces  that  clause,  "  Let  us  pass 
into  the  field,"  to  be  superfluous^  though  it  appears  both  in  the 
Greek  and  Samaritan  editions.  Tet  this  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
Vulgate  exhibits  in  the  words,  Egrediamur  foras. 

\}  In  Hebrsco  habet  MEREFETn,  quod  nos  appcllare  possumus  %ncyd)ahatj 
sivc  confovebatf  in  similitudinem  Yolucris  oya  calore  animantis.  Qusest.  Hebr. 
in  Genes.   0pp.  T.  ni.  306.] 

\}  Undo  scire  poterat  Cain,  quod  fratris  munera  suscepisset  Deus,  et  sua 
ropudiasset;  nisi  ilia  interpretatio  yera  est,  quam  Theodotion  posuit,  Et 
inflammavit  Dominus  super  Abel,  Sfc,  ib.  310.] 

[>  Superfluum  ei^o  est,  quod  in  Samaritanorum  et  nostro  Tolumine  repo- 
ritur,  Transeamus  in  campum.  ib.  312.] 
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In  Gen.  xxx.  32,  where  we  read  cunctum  gregem  unicolorem, 
Jerome  observes  that  we  ought  to  read  non  unicolorem* ;  and  so 
reason  and  the  context  require.  Likewise  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  where  the  Vulgate  hath,  ut  ambularetis  in  atriia  meiSy  Je- 
rome translates,  "  No  longer  tread  my  court* ;"  and  so  the  version, 
which  we  find  in  his  works  along  with  his  Commentaries,  still  reads 
it.  So  where  the  Vulgate  hath,  facti  eatis  mihi  nwlesti^  Jerome 
reads,  facti  estis  mihi  in  satietatem.  And,  in  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
that  passage,  which  the  Vulgate  represents  by  cum  fueritis  velut 
quercus,  Jerome  translates,  *'  They  shall  be  like  a  terebinth*." 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  almost  innumerable. 

Nor  does  this  occur  only  in  the  old  Testament,  but  in  the  new 
also.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Galatians,  the  passage,  Non  ac- 
quievi  cami  et  sanguinis  Jerome  in  his  Commentary  says  should 
be  translated,  "  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood  ^."  In  the 
same  Epistle,  chap.  iii.  1,  Jerome  omits  in  his  version  these  words, 
non  credere  veritati^,  which  appear  in  the  Vulgate ;  whence  Eras- 
mus in  his  Annotations  writes,  that  this  is  one  place  out  of  many, 
which  prove  that  the  present  edition  is  not  altogether  the  same  as 
Jerome's^.  And  in  Eph.  chap,  i.,  Jerome  blames  the  interpreter  for 
putting  pignus  for  arrhabo,  and  proves,  by  excellent  reasons,  that 
this  is  a  false  translation*®:  yet  in  all  the  books  of  the  Vulgato 
edition  we  have  still  not  arrhabo  but  pignus,  contrary  to  Jerome's 
determination.     Upon  Eph.  iv.,  where  the  vulgar  copies  have,  qui 

[4  Ibid.  362.] 

[*  Calcare  atrium  meum  non  apponctis.     0pp.  T.  iv.  2, 1.] 
[^  Jerome  gives  both  translations :  Usque  hodie  Judsei  legentes  scripturas 
sanctuB  terelnnthus  sunt,  bIto  quercus,  ut  interpretatus  est  Symmachus.  T.  iv. 

39.] 

[7  Sire,  ut  in  Grseco  melius  habet:  Non  coifUiUi  cum  came  et  eanguitie. 
T.  Tii.  391.] 

[8  Legitur  in  quibusdam  codicibus :  Quit  vos  Jaacinavit  nan  credere  veri. 
taiif  Sed  hoc,  quia  in  exemplaribus  Adamantii  non  habetur,  omisimus. 
Ibid.  418.] 

[9  Hie  est  unus  locus  e  multis,  quo  coarguitiu*  hsec  editio  non  esse  tota 
Hicronymi.  Etenim  quum  ille  testetur  se  banc  particulam  omisisse,  quod  in 
Adamantii  codicibus  non  inreniretur,  in  nostris  codicibus  constanter  habetur. 
— Erasmi  Annot.  in  N.  T.  p.  676.   Basil.  1636.] 

[^^  Pignus  LatinuB  interpres  pro  arrJicUxme  posuit.  Non  idipsum  autem 
arrhabo  quod  pignus  sonat.  Arrhabo  enim  futune  emtioni  quasi  qubddam 
testimonium  et  obligamentum  datur.  Pignus  yero,  hoc  est,  ivtxVP^^i  V^^ 
mutua  pecunia  opponitur;  ut  quum  ilia  reddita  fuorit,  reddenti  debitum  pig- 
BUS  a  creditore  reddatur. — Hierou.  0pp.  T.  vu.  660,  661.] 
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desperantes  semetipsos  tradiderunt  impudidtias,  "it  is  otherwise," 
says  Jerome,  "  in  the  Greek.  For  the  Gentiles  do  not  despair, 
since  they  have  no  sense  of  their  ruin,  but  live  Uke  brute  beasts  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh."  And  he  subjoins  that  instead  of  "  being  in 
despair,"  we  may  read,  "  being  without  feeling^."  Why  should  I 
endeavour  to  go  through  all  the  rest  ?  It  will  be  easier  to  find  a 
beginning  than  an  end. 

What  Bellarmine  adduces  to  obscure  this  light  of  truth,  may  be 
dispelled  without  difficulty.  For,  first,  in  these  and  innumerable  other 
passages  there  is  no  error  of  the  copyists ;  for  all  the  books,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  agree  in  the  reading.  Next,  as  to  the  various 
signification  of  words,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  interpreter  to  con- 
sider well  what  signification  is  most  suitable,  and  to  choose  it.  But 
when  Jerome  says  pkunly,  that  he  thinks  a  certain  place  or  word 
should  be  translated  otherwise  than  it  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate, 
it  is  manifest  that  that  version  cannot  be  Jerome's.  For,  as  to  his 
third  pretence — that  Jerome  changed  his  opinion, — although  it 
might  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  few  passages,  yet  in  the  case  of 
so  many  it  is  incredible.  If  he  had  made  so  many  changes,  he 
would  have  impaired,  in  no  slight  degre,  the  authority  of  his  judg- 
ment. Besides,  in  most  of  the  instances  he  had  no  reason  for 
changing.  For  in  Gal.  i.  irpoaaveOe^tiv  is  more  correctly  rendered 
"conferred,"  than  "acquiesced."  £ph.  i.,  appafiwv  is  not  the 
same  as  pighus,  as  Jerome  himself  hath  taught  us  in  his  Commen- 
taries. "  A  pledge,"  says  he,  "  is  given  for  money  borrowed ; 
but  an  earnest  is  given  as  a  sort  of  evidence  and  security  of  a 
future  purchase*.''  And  Eph.  iv.,  awfiXytiKOTe^  does  not  mean 
"  despairing,"  but  "  being  past  or  without  feeling,"  as  Jerome 
says.  Who  that  reads  Jerome,  disputing  and  proving  by  argu- 
ments, that  these  places  should  have  been  thus  translated,  can 
doubt  that  he  translated  them  thus  himself?  Nay,  it  is  not 
only  clear  that  this  is  not  Jerome's  version,  but  manifest  also 
that  it  is  a  version  condemned  by  Jerome. 

As  to  Bellarmine's  last  excuse, — ^that  the  church  hath  inter- 
posed its  authority,  and  judged  the  first  version  to  be  the  truer — I 
ask,  when,  or  how  the  church  declared  that  judgment?  or  what 
church  it  is  that  he  means?    or  what  right  any  church  had  to 

[1  Multo  aliud  in  Grseco  eignificat  quam  in  Latino exprimamus 

si  poBsimus  Terbum  de  verbo,  et  dicamus,  dwrjXyrjK&rts  indolmteSf  siTO  indoUh- 
rioi.      Ibid.  621.] 

[*  See  preceding  page,  note  10.] 
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determine  a  false  or  improper  version  to  be  truer  than  a  tme^  and 
proper  one  ? 

These,  to  omit  the  rest,  are  sufficiently  plain  reasons  to  prove, 
that  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  not  that  pure  version  which  Jerome  so 
diligently  composed  and  published.  Since,  however,  so  many  things 
are  found  in  it  which  were  in  the  Hieronymian,  the  opinion  of  those 
who  think  it  made  up  of  Jerome's  and  some  other  ancient  version 
appears  to  commend  itself  to  our  approval. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WHEREIN  AN  ANSWER  IS  GIVEN  TO  THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  OUR 
OPPONENTS,  WHEREBY  THEY  ENDEAVOUR  TO  PROVE  THAT 
THE    LATIN    VULGATE    EDITION    IS    AUTHENTIC. 

We  have  next  to  discourse  of  the  authority  of  this  Vulgate 
edition,  which  point  is  the  hinge  whereupon  this  controversy  par- 
ticularly  turns.  Our  adversaries  determine  that  the  authentic 
scripture  consists  not  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  but  in 
the  Vulgate  Latin  version.  We,  on  the  contrary  side,  say  that 
the  authentic  and  divinely-inspired  scripture  is  not  this  Latin,  but 
the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  of  the 
new.  We  shall  first  obviate  the  arguments  of  the  adversaries,  and 
then  produce  our  own.  Upon  this  question  many  papists  have 
written,  and  published  works,  both  great  and  numerous;  whose 
diligence  Bellarmino  has  sought  to  imitate,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
this  same  conclusion  by  the  following  arguments. 

He  proposes  his  first  argument  in  this  form :  For  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the 
whole  Latin  church  hath  made  use  of  this  Latin  edition  alone.  Now 
it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  for  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  together 
the  church  was  without  the  true  interpretation  of  scripture,  or 
respected  as  the  word  of  God,  in  matters  pertaining  to  faith  and 
religion,  the  errors  of  an  uncertain  translator,  since  the  apostle, 
1  Tim.  iiL,  declares  the  church  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth. 

P  In  the  original,  ^  aut  quo  jure  potuit  uUa  ecclesia  judicare  versionem 
aut  falsam  aut  impropriam  esse  faUa  propriaque  veriorem  ?"  Where  ya^  it 
plainly  a  mistake,  though  not  marked  in  the  errata.] 
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Sellarmine  says  that  this  is  the  argument  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  it  is  the  same  which  Canus  uses,  Lib.  ii.  c.  13. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Latin  was  not  at  that  time 
the  whole  church;  for  tliere  were  many  and  very  populous 
churches  of  the  Greeks  and  others.  Although,  therefore,  the  Latin 
church  had  erred,  yet  it  would  not  follow  that  the  whole  church  of 
Christ  had  remained  for  such  a  length  of  time  subject  to  that  error. 

Secondly,  that  the  church  may  be  deceived  in  the  translation 
of  some  passages  without,  in  the  meanwhile,  ceasing  to  be  the 
church.  For  the  church  is  not  subverted  by  the  circumstance, 
that  some  place  of  scripture  happens  to  bo  improperly  rendered ; 
and  the  Roman  church,  if  it  had  no  other  errors  except  this 
faulty  version,  and  if  it  put  a  sound  and  pious  meaning  upon 
this  Latin  scripture  which  it  receives,  might  still  be  the  church 
of  Christ.  The  fundamental  points  of  the  faith  are  preserved 
intact  in  this  Latin  edition,  if  not  everywhere,  yet  in  very 
many  places.  But  that  church  not  only  receives  and  defends 
this  faulty  version  as  the  authentic  scripture,  but  also  pollutes 
by  its  expositions  those  places  in  it,  which  are  well  or  tolerably 
rendered. 

Thirdly,  if  it  were  so  necessary  that  the  Latin  church  should 
have  an  authentic  Latin  version,  which  might  claim  equal  credence 
with  the  originals,  it  would  have  prevailed  always  in  the  Latin 
church,  not  only  after  Gregory,  but  also  before  Gregory's  time. 
But  we  have  shewn  that  there  were  many  Latin  versions  in  the 
Latin  church  before  Gregory,  and  no  one  in  particular  authentic : 
and  after  Gregory  there  was  no  provision  made  by  any  decree  of 
the  church  that  this  Latin  version  should  be  authentic,  until  the 
publication  of  this  very  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent 

Fourthly,  Bellarmine  does  not  prove  that  the  Latin  church 
from  the  time  of  Gregory  used  this  edition  only.  For  Isidore, 
who  lived  after  Gregory,  says,  Etymol.  Lib.  vi.  c.  4,  *'  that 
Jerome's  version  is  deservedly  preferred  to  all  the  rest^"  There 
were,  therefore,  other  versions  besides  this  of  Jerome,  though  he 
confesses  it  to  be  the  purest  and  best.  Besides,  interpreters  and 
expositors,  even  after  Gregory,  do  not  always  use  to  recite  the 

[1  Presbyter  quoque  Hieronymus,  triuin  linguarum  peritus,  ex  Hobrseo  in 
Latinum  eloquium  easdem  scripturas  convcrtit . . .  cujus  interpretatio  merito 
ceteris  antefertur.  Nam  est  ot  verbonim  tenacior  et  perspicuitate  sen  ten- 
tisa  clarior.  Madrit.  1599.  p.  103.  Which  last  are  almost  Uie  very,  words  in 
which  Augustine  commends  the  old  Italic,  De  Doctr  Christ,  u.  15.] 
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words  of  scripture  as  they  are  now  read  in  this  edition,  as  is  plain 
from  Bede  and  Gildas,  and  other  writers,  who  flourished  in  the 
church  after  Gregory. 

Fifthly,  as  to  the  passage  of  St  Paul,  we  shall  explain  it  here- 
after in  the  proper  place. 

Bellarmine  draws  his  second  argument  from  the  testimonies  of 
the  ancients.  This  version  is  either  the  Italic,  which  Augustine 
praises,  or  that  of  Jerome,  which  Damasus,  and  Augustine,  and 
Isidore,  and  Rabanus,  and  Bernard,  and  others,  commend  and 
follow.  Nor  is  it  the  Latins  only  who  give  this  approbation,  but 
the  Greeks  also,  who  turned  out  of  Latin  into  Greek  some  books 
which  had  been  translated  by  Jerome  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin, 
as  Jerome  himself  testifies  in  his  second  book  against  Kuffinus,  and 
in  his  Catalogue  under  the  article  Sophronius^. 

I  answer,  first,  that  this  argument  is  wholly  inconclusive.  For 
what  if  those  authors  praise  and  commend  this  version  ?  Will  it 
therefore  follow  that  this  alone  is  authentic,  or  preferable  to  the 
originals  themselves  ?  Nothing  less.  They  praise  it,  and  deserv- 
edly :  but  yet  they  always  prefer  the  originals  to  it.  Jerome 
himself  adjusted  his  version  by  the  standard  of  the  originals,  and 
wished  it  to  be  judged  of  by  that  same  standard.  Augustine,  as 
we  have  previously  shewn,  passes  a  long  encomium  upon  that 
translation  which  the  Seventy  published.  Will  our  adversaries 
thence  conclude  that  that  translation  is  authentic?  On  the  con- 
trary, they  now  esteem  it  very  slightly.  With  what  pertinency 
then  do  they  allege  that  Jerome's  version  is  approved  by  Au- 
gustine and  other  Fathers  ?  Which  yet  was  certainly  never  praised 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  imply,  that  not  only  the  originals  were 
considered  preferable,  but  even  that  higher  praise  might  be  deserv- 
edly challenged  by  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  elders.  In  a 
word,  it  is  praised  as  a  carefully  executed  translation,  and  is  pre- 
ferred to  other  Latin  versions,  but  not  required  to  be  received 
as  authentic  scripture.  Isidore,  Etymol.,  Lib.  vi.  cap.  5,  has  these 
words:  "His  [Jerome's]  version  is  deservedly  preferred  to  the 
others^;"  that  is,  to  the  other  versions,  not  to  the  originals  them- 
selves. 

Secondly,  his  assumption  that  this  is  either  the  Italic  or  the 

P  Sophronius ....  opuscula  moa  in  Grsccum  eloganti  sermone  transtullt, 
Psaltcrium  quoque  et  Prophetas,  quos  nos  do  Hcbrseo  in  Latinum  transtuU- 
miis.      Catalog.  Scriptt.  c.  134.] 

p  Vide  supra,  pp.  131,  136.] 
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Hieronjmian,  rests  upon  no  certain  basis.  Some  think  it  a  Latin 
version  of  Aquila's,  or  Symmachus's,  or  Theodotion's,  Greek.  That 
it  is  not  the  pure  text  of  Jerome's  translation,  the  reasons  which 
we  have  previously  adduced  establish.  The  argument  is,  therefore, 
faulty  every  way. 

The  THIRD  argument  is  this :  The  Hebrews  had  the  authentic 
scripture  in  their  own  language,  and  the  Greeks  in  theirs ;  that  is, 
the  old  Testament  in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  the  new  Tes- 
tament in  the  original.  Therefore  it  is  fit  that  the  Latin  church 
also  should  have  the  authentic  scripture  in  its  own  language. 

I  answer,  first,  by  requiring  to  know  in  what  sense  it  is  that 
he  makes  the  Septuagint  version  authentic.  Is  it  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  they  make  their  Latin  text  authentic?  If  so,  I 
deny  its  authenticity.  For  Augustine,  who  allowed  most  to  the 
authority  of  the  Septuagint  version,  yet  thought  that  it  should  be 
corrected  by  the  originals.  But  the  papists  contend  that  their 
Latin  text  is  authentic  of  itself,  and  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  the 
text  of  the  originals.  Now  in  this  sense  no  translation  ever  was, 
or  could  be,  authentic.  For  translations  of  scripture  are  always 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  originals  of  scripture,  received  if  they 
agree  with  those  originals,  and  corrected  if  they  do  not.  That 
scripture  only,  which  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  evangelists  wrote 
by  inspiration  of  God,  is  in  every  way  credible  on  its  own  account 
and  authentic.  Besides,  if  the  Septuagint  was  formerly  authentic, 
how  did  it  become  not  authentic  ?  At  least  in  the  Psalms  it  must 
continue  authentic  still,  since  they  derive  their  Latin  version  of 
that  book  from  no  other  source  than  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint. 
Even  in  the  other  books  too  it  must  still  be  authentic,  since  it  is 
plain  from  the  commentaries  of  the  Greek  writers  that  it  is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  formerly. 

Secondly,  I  would  fain  know  how  this  argument  is  conse- 
quential,— God  willed  his  word  and  authentic  scripture  to  be  written 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek;  therefore  also  in  Latin.  The  authentic 
originals  of  the  scripture  of  the  old  Testament  are  extant  in 
Hebrew,  of  the  new  in  Greek.  It  no  more  follows  from  this  that 
the  Latin  church  ought  to  esteem  its  Latin  version  authentic,  than 
that  the  French,  or  Italian,  or  Armenian  churches  should  esteem 
their  vernacular  versions  authentic.  If  he  grant  that  each  church 
should  necessarily  have  authentic  versions  of  its  own,  what  are  we 
to  do  if  these  versions  should  (as  they  ea»ly  may)  disagree  ?  Can 
they  be  all  authentic,  and  yet  disagree  amongst  themselves  ?     But 
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if  he  will  not  assign  authentic  versions  to  all  churches,  upon  what 
grounds  will  he  determine  that  a  necessity,  which  he  grants  to 
exist  in  the  Latin  church,  hath  no  place  in  others  ?  Cannot  the 
churches  of  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day  claim  their  version 
likewise  as  authentic? 

Thirdly,  I  know  not  with  what  truth  they  call  theirs  the 
Latin  church.  For  it  does  not  now  speak  Latin,  nor  does  any 
one  among  them  understand  Latin  without  learning  that  language 
from  a  master.  Formerly  it  was,  and  was  called,  the  Latin  church. 
Now  it  is  not  Latin,  and  therefore  cannot  truly  be  so  called,  except 
upon  the  plea  that,  though  not  Latin,  it  absurdly  uses  a  Latin 
religious  service. 

The  FOURTH  argument  is :  It  may  happen  that  in  general  coun- 
cils either  very  few  persons,  or  none  at  all,  may  understand  He- 
brew or  Greek.  So  Ruffinus,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  (Lib.  x. 
c.  21),  writes  that  no  bishop  was  found  in  the  council  of  Bimini 
who  knew  the  meaning  of  the  term  o^ioovatos.  Now  in  such  cases 
the  Church's  interest  would  be  badly  provided  for,  if  it  did  not 
understand  the  authentic  scripture. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place.  That  it  is  absurd  to  draw  an 
argument  against  the  authority  or  necessity  of  the  originals  from 
the  ignorance  of  prelates  and  bishops. 

Secondly,  There  never  was  any  general  council  in  which  some 
persons  could  not  be  found  who  understood  the  scriptures  in  the 
original.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  who  understand  the 
scriptures  should  be  masters  of  those  languages  in  which  they 
were  first  written.  The  true  Church,  indeed,  hath  always  had, 
and  still  possesses,  many  persons  well  skilled  in  those  languages. 
What  sort  of  persons  come  to  their  councils,  is  no  concern  of 
ours.  But  we  grant  that  many  come  who  know  nothing  of  the 
Hebrew,  or  Greek,  or  perhaps  even  the  Latin,  tongue. 

Thirdly,  It  is  false,  that  no  one  was  found  in  the  council  of 
Rimini  capable  of  understanding  the  term  ofioowrio^.  For  there 
were  present  many  bishops  from  Greece,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language :  but  perhaps  there  were  not  many 
among  them  who  exactly  perceived  the  whole  force  of  that  term. 
Hence,  suspecting  that  something  wrong  lay  hid  under  the  word, 
they  rashly  rejected  and  condemned  the  o/uLoovaiov.  But  this 
may  happen  to  persons  who  are  ever  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
languages. 

The  FIFTH  argument.  It  would  follow  that  all  men,  who  are 
not  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues,  should  always  be  in 
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doubt  whether  it  is  the  true  scripture  which  they  read.  This 
argument  Bellarmine  hath  omitted  in  the  Sartorian  edition ;  having, 
perhaps,  upon  reflection  disapproved  of  it.  Indeed  it  really  contributes 
nothing  towards  confirming  the  authority  of  the  Latin  version. 

However  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Church  would 
act  wisely  in  not  permitting  every  one  to  publish  a  new  version 
at  his  own  caprice,  and  taking  care  that  all  versions  should  be  as 
pure  and  faithful  as  possible. 

Secondly,  men  unskilled  in  the  tongues,  although  they  cannot 
judge  of  the  sense  of  each  separate  passage,  whether  all  be  cor- 
rectly rendered,  can  yet,  being  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
acknowledge  and  approve  the  doctrine. 

Thirdly,  this  argument  no  more  proves  the  Latin  to  be  authen- 
tic than  any  other  version.  For  they  themselves  allow  vernacular 
versions  to  the  people  under  certain  conditions.  How  then  do 
those  who  are  unlearned  and  illiterate  understand  that  they  are 
reading  the  true  scripture?  The  unlearned  in  our  country  who 
read  the  English  version  of  the  Bhemists  could  never,  if  this 
argument  have  any  weight,  be  certain  that  they  read  the  true 
scripture.    But  Bellarmine  hath  himself  renounced  this  argument. 

The  LAST  argument  is :  The  heretics,  who  despise  the  ancient 
editions,  make  various  and  mutually  discordant  editions  of  their 
own ;  so  that  Luther,  in  his  book  against  Zwingle,  was  moved  to 
say,  that,  if  the  world  lasted  long,  it  would  again  be  necessary  to 
receive  the  decrees  of  councils,  on  account  of  these  diverse  inter- 
pretations of  scripture.  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  what  sort  of 
an  argument  is  this?  The  editions  of  the  heretics  are  various 
and  discordant;  therefore  the  old  Latin  edition  is  authentic. 
Secondly,  we  do  not  approve  discordant  editions  and  versions. 
Thirdly,  we  make  no  edition  authentic,  save  the  Hebrew  in  the  old, 
and  the  Greek  in  the  new,  Testament.  We  approve  translations, 
if  they  agree  with  these  standards:  we  reject  them  if  they  do 
not.  Fourthly,  as  to  Luther,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  this 
or  not.  The  slanderous  CochlaBus  hath  affirmed  it  of  him.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment.     Such  then  are  Bellarmine's  arguments. 

But  Melchior  Canus  (Lib.  ii.  c.  13)  hath  made  use  of  some  others 
in  this  cause,  but  such  as  perhaps  the  Jesuit  considered  too  futile. 
Of  this  kind  is  this  (which  Canus,  however,  thinks  a  noble  argu- 
ment), that  the  scholastic  theologians  have  followed  this  alone,  and 
that  the  inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity  are  wont  to  convince  and 
condemn  heretics  out  of  it.  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  thoso 
divines,  whom  they  call  scholastic,  have  drawn  some  most  absurd 
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conclusions  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  edition,  as  appears  plainly  from 
their  books  and  disputations.  I  could  produce  a  great  many  ex* 
amples.  In  Canticles,  ii.  4,  the  old  interpreter  hath  translated  thus : 
Ordinavit  in  me  caritatem.  Hence  Thomas  (I  believe  a  thousand 
times)  proves  that  there  is  a  certain  order  and  certain  degrees  in 
charity.  That  all  this  is  true  and  accordant  with  the  scriptures, 
I  allow :  but  it  is  supported  by  no  authority  from  this  place  and 
testimony ;  for  the  words  should  be  translated  otherwise :  **  His 
banner  towards  me  is  charity."  Again,  Rom.  xiii.  2  is  read  thus 
in  the  Vulgate:  Quce  a  Deo  sunt,  ordinata  sunt.  Hence  this 
same  Thomas,  undoubtedly  the  chief  of  all  the  schoolmen,  collects 
in  many  places  that  all  things  are  well  and  rightly  constituted  by 
God ;  and  specially  in  Prima  Secundce,  q.  102,  art.  1,  he  proves 
from  these  words,  that  ceremonial  precepts  have  a  reason.  A 
question,  verily,  both  proposed  and  concluded  with  singular  wis- 
dom !  For  the  place  is  most  perversely  rendered  by  that  trans- 
lator ;  who  first  omits  altogether  the  word  ef oi/criai,  "  powers,"  and 
then  sets  a  comma  after  a  Deo,  when  it^  should  have  been  set  before 
it :  not  to  mention  that  the  reading  is  ordinata,  when  it  should  be 
ordinata:.  Thus  those  theologians  frequently  abuse  the  errors  of 
the  Vulgate  version,  to  confirm  their  own  inventions. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH  AN  ANSWER  IS  GIVEN  TO  THE  TEN  REASONS  OP  THE 
ANGLO-RHEMIST  TRANSLATORS,  WHEREBY  THEY  ENDEAVOUR 
TO  PROVE  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  VULGATE  VERSION  IN 
THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

Certain  English  popish  divines,  who  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  seminary  of  Rheims,  some  years  since  translated 
the  new  Testament  into  the  English  tongue,  not  from  the  Greek 
text,  but  from  the  old  Latin  Vulgate^.  In  order  to  persuade  us 
of  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  this  proceeding,  they  produce  in 
their  preface  ten  reasons  to  prove  that  this  Latin  Vulgate  edition 
is  to  be  followed  in  all  things  rather  than  the  Greek.  We  shall 
now  briefly  report  and  refute  those  reasons. 

[I  It  was  first  printed  at  Rheims  in  4to  in  1682.    The  principal  transla- 
tors appear  to  have  been  Allen,  Martin,  and  Bristow.] 
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I.  This  edition  is  so  ancient  that  it  hath  been  received  in 
the  church  by  the  space  of  1300  years,  as  appears  from  the  fathers 
of  those  times. 

I  answer :  However  ancient  they  make  it  out,  yet  ihey  must 
needs  confess  that  it  is  younger  than  the  Greek  edition.  For  the 
Greek  was  not  only  older  than  the  Latin,  but  than  all  other  ver- 
sions, which  are  but  streams  derived  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Greek  edition.  If,  then,  an  antiquity  of  1300  years  commends 
the  Latin  version,  the  Greek  text  should  be  yet  more  strongly 
commended  to  us,  which  we  gather  from  the  genuine  monuments 
of  those  times  to  have  been  publicly  received  1500  years  ago  in 
the  churches  of  Christians.  And  it  is  marvellous  that  these  noble 
translators  did  not  bethink  themselves,  when  they  vaunted  the 
antiquity  of  their  version,  that  by  this  plea  of  antiquity  more  was 
gained  for  the  Greek  edition,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  first  and 
most  ancient  of  all,  than  for  this  Latin  Vulgate,  and  that  by  their 
0¥m  shewing. 

U.  This  is  (as  is  commonly  thought  and  most  probable)  that 
very  same  version  which  Jerome  afterwards  corrected  from  the 
Greek,  by  order  of  Damasus,  as  he  writes  in  the  preface  to  the 
Evangelists,  in  the  catalogue  at  the  end,  and  in  the  102nd  Epistle. 

I  answer:  First,  they  confess  it  to  be  by  no  means  certain 
and  clear,  that  this  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  new  Testament  is 
altogether  the  same  as  that  which  Jerome  corrected,  since  they  say 
that  the  fact  rests  upon  common  opinion  and  probability  alone. 
Now  we,  not  doubtfully  or  only  with  some  probable  shew,  but 
most  certidnly,  know  that  this  Greek  edition  of  the  new  Testament 
is  no  other  than  the  inspired  and  archetypal  scripture  of  the 
new  Testament,  commended  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists  to  the 
christian  church. 

Secondly,  Jerome's  correcting  the  Latin  edition  from  the  Greek 
originals  sufficiently  shews,  that  the  authority  of  the  Greek  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Latin  edition.  Jerome  corrected  the 
Latin  from  the  Greek ;  but  our  Rhemists,  on  the  contrary,  deter- 
mine that  the  Greek  should  be  corrected  from  the  Latin. 

III.  Consequently,  it  is  the  same  which  Augustine  so  highly 
praises  and  approves  in  a  certain  letter  to  Jerome,  Ep.  10. 

I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  this  plea  depends  upon  the  same 
opinion  and  conjecture  as  the  preceding.  Secondly,  Augustine's 
praise  is  not  weighty  enough  to  constitute  an  edition  authentic. 
He  praised  also  the  Italic  and  many  others,  but  preferred  the  Greek 
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to  all«  and  would  have  them  all  corrected  and  estimated  by  the 
Greek.  Thirdly,  Augustine  praised  that  edition,  not  as  absolutely 
authentic,  but  as  more  faithful  than  the  rest 

IV.  This  is  that  same  edition  which  thenceforth  was  almost 
always  used  in  the  church-offices,  in  sermons,  in  commentaries,  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Latin  church. 

I  answer  :  In  the  first  place,  for  two  hundred  years  after 
Jerome,  and  more,  it  neyer  obtained  any  singular  prerogative  and 
authority,  as  we  have  already  shewn.  Secondly,  I  ask.  Is  it  any 
consequence,  that,  because  the  Latin  fathers  and  writers  have  made 
special  use  of  this,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  authentic  and  prefer- 
able to  the  Greek  ?  Thirdly,  Much  more  ought  the  Greek  to  be 
concluded  authentic,  which  the  churches  of  the  Greeks  have  always 
used  from  the  apostles'  times  in  their  public  liturgies,  homilies,  com- 
mentaries, and  books. 

y.  The  sacred  council  of  Trent,  for  these  and  many  other 
very  weighty  reasons,  hath  defined  this  alone  of  all  Latin  trans- 
lations to  be  authentic. 

I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  that  Tridentine  Synod  hath  no 
authority  with  us.  Secondly,  What  right  had  it  to  define  this  ? 
Thirdly,  It  hath  proposed  no  grounds  of  this  decree,  except  this 
only, — ^that  that  edition  had  been  for  a  long  time  received  in  the 
church ;  which  reason,  at  least,  every  one  must  perceive  to  be 
unworthy  of  such  great  divines.  Fourthly,  I  desire  to  know  whe- 
ther the  council  of  Trent  only  commanded  this  Latin  edition  to  be 
considered  the  authentic  one  amongst  Latin  editions,  or  determined 
it  to  be  absolutely  authentic  ?  For  if  it  only  preferred  this  one  to 
other  Latin  translations,  that  could  be  no  reason  to  justify  the 
Rhemists  in  not  making  their  version  of  the  new  Testament  from 
the  Greek ;  since  the  council  of  Trent  prefers  this,  not  to  the  Greek 
edition,  but  to  other  Latin  translations.  Do  they,  then,  make  both 
this  Latin  and  that  Greek  edition  authentic,  or  this  Latin  only  ? 
Indeed,  they  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  Greek,  while  nevertheless  they  really  hold 
no  edition  of  either  old  or  now  Testament  authentic,  -save  this  Latin 
Vulgate  only.  This  is  the  judgment  of  these  Rhemists  who  have 
translated  the  new  Testament  from  the  Latin ;  and  this  the  Jesuits 
defend  most  strenuously,  maintaining  that,  where  the  Latin  differs 
from  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  we  should  hold  by  the  Latin  rather 
than  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  copies.  And  it  is  certain  that  this  is 
now  the  received  opinion  of  the  papists. 
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VI.  It  is,  of  all  others,  the  weightiest,  purest,  most  venerable 
and  impartial. 

I  answer :  1.  That  all  these  virtues  must  needs  be  still  greater 
in  the  Greek  edition,  which  is  that  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
and,  finally,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  himself,  than  in  the  Latin,  which 
cannot  derive  the  beginning  of  its  credit  and  dignity  higher  than 
from  the  time  and  person  of  Jerome.  2.  In  many  places  it  is 
absurd  and  erroneous,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn ;  and  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  destitute  of  weight,  and  majesty,  and  purity. 

VII.  It  agrees  so  exactly  and  thoroughly  with  the  Greek,  in 
regard  both  of  the  phrases  and  the  words,  that  the  fastidious  here- 
tics have  blamed  it  on  that  account  as  rude  and  unskilful. 

I  answer :  1.  That  it  is  no  great  praise  to  be  rude  and 
unskilful.  2.  If  it  deserves  commendation  for  agreeing  and  cor- 
responding remarkably  with  the  Greek,  then  it  follows  that  the 
Greek  itself  is  still  more  deserving  of  commendation.  3.  It  differs 
from  the  Greek  in  many  places,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

VIII.  The  adversaries  themselves,  and  Beza  in  particular, 
prefer  this  to  all  the  rest.  See  his  Preface  to  the  new  Testament, 
published  in  the  year  1556.  And  elsewhere  he  says,  that  the  old 
interpreter  translated  very  religiously.    Annot.  in  1  Luc.  v.  1. 

I  answer :  Although  Beza  hath  preferred  it  to  other  versions 
in  the  translation  of  certain  places,  and  said  that  the  old  interpreter 
seems  to  have  translated  the  sacred  books  with  religious  care ;  yet  it 
never  came  into  his  mind  to  prefer  that  Latin  edition  to  the  Greek, 
or  to  make  it  authentic,  or  pronounce  that  the  Latin  translator  never 
erred.  Nay,  in  this  very  place  he  blames  the  old  interpreter  for 
not  understanding  the  difference  between  7r\tjpo(popia  and  ireiroi^ 
Orjai^.  If  Beza  had  thought  this  as  perfect  as  they  would  have 
it,  he  would  never  have  published  a  new  translation  of  his  own. 

IX.  In  other  translations  there  is  the  greatest  difference  and 
discordance. 

I  answer :  1.  If  it  were  agreed  that  this  is  better  than  all 
other  translations,  what  would  that  be  to  the  purpose?  For  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  either  that  the  Latin  is  authentic,  or  that 
the  Bhemists  ought  to  have  translated  the  new  Testament  from 
the  Latin,  and  not  from  the  Greek.  2.  They  cannot  find  so  great 
a  difference  between  our  versions,  as  there  is  between  their  Latin 
Vulgate  and  the  Greek  edition.  3.  Although  some  of  our  trans- 
lations differ  in  some  places,  yet  those  places  are  not  numerous, 
nor  is  the  difference  dangerous ;  since  we  do  not  say  that  one  should 
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stand  by  these  translations  as  of  themselves  authentic,  but  appeal 
to  the  originals  alone  as  truly  authentic. 

X.  It  is  not  only  better  than  all  other  Latin  versions,  but 
preferable  even  unto  the  Greek  edition  itself  in  those  places  vfhero 
they  diflPer. 

I  answer :  1.  Hence  it  appears  what  value  these  men  set 
upon  the  Greek  edition,  who  maintain  that  the  Latin  is  superior  to 
it  in  all  those  places  where  any  discrepancy  is  found.  2.  How 
false  is  this  assertion  we  shall  hereafter  shew,  and  many  other  writers 
have  already  often  and  copiously  demonstrated. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WHEREIN  THE  ARGUMENTS  ARE  EXPLAINED  WHEREBY  THE  LATIN 
VULGATE  EDITION  IS  PROVED  NOT  TO  BE  THE  AUTHENTIC 
SCRIPTURE. 

It  remains  that  we  should  shew  by  good  and  solid  reasons, 
that  this  Latin  Vulgate  edition  is  not  to  be  esteemed  authentic 
scripture.  Upon  which  subject  I  might  use  many  words,  and 
adduce  many  arguments;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  cut  off  all 
matters  of  inferior  importance,  and  concern  myself  only  with  those 
things  which  are  fitted  to  the  immediate  cause  and  question. 

The  first  argument.  Jerome,  who  either  made  or  amended 
this  edition,  did  not  himself  deem  it  authentic,  although  it  was  then 
in  a  much  purer  state  than  it  is  at  present.  Nay,  he  left  it  to 
his  readers  to  choose  in  many  places  between  different  interpre- 
tations, being  doubtful  whether  they  were  rightly  understood  and 
rendered  by  himself.  Sometimes  he  even  ingenuously  confesses 
that  he  hath  translated  otherwise  than  the  Hebrew  verity  required. 
So  Jonah  iv.  he  translates  **ivy,"  following  Aquila,  not  "a  gourd" 
with  the  Septuagint;  whereas  in  his  Commentary  on  Jonah  he 
teaches  us  that  neither  ivy  nor  gourd  can  be  really  denoted  by 
the  word.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  gourds  and  ivy  are  naturally  prone 
to  creep  upon  the  earth,  and  cannot  gain  any  height  without  props 
and  stays  to  support  them^"  But  he  testifies  that  the  shrub 
which  the  Lord  prepared  for  Jonah  supports  itself  by  its  own 

[I  Cucurbita  et  hedera  hujus  naturse  sunt  ut  per  terrain  reptent,  et  absque 
furcis  vel  adminiculis  quibus  innituntur  altiora  non  appetant. — T.  vi.  p.  426.] 

r  -I  10 
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stem,  and  grows  commonly  in  Palestine.  If,  therefore,  Jerome 
hath  not  ventured  to  defend  that  edition  everywhere,  and  in  some 
places  owns  that  it  is  very  wide  of  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew, 
it  follows  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  authentic.  Assuredly 
Jerome  never  even  so  much  as  dreamed,  that  a  time  would  come 
when  the  church  would  receive  his  translation  for  authentic  scrip- 
ture. Since,  therefore,  our  opponents  ascribe  this  version  to 
Jerome,  and  deem  it  to  be  commended  by  his  authority,  it  is 
fair  that  in  this  question  they  should  be  ruled  by  the  testimony 
and  judgment  of  Jerome,  and  learn  from  Jerome  himself  that  it 
is  not  authentic. 

The  second  argument.  If  this  Latin  edition  were  authentic, 
then  the  Latin  church  would  have  presently  received  it  as  authentic. 
The  validity  of  the  consequence  may  be  perceived  from  the  follow- 
ing consideration: — Jerome,  as  they  say,  translated  the  old  Tes- 
tament, and  corrected  the  new,  at  the  request  of  Damasus.  Where- 
fore, if  he  had  made  this  Latin  edition,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
church  with  the  intention  that  it  should  everywhere  be  esteemed 
authentic  scripture  in  the  Latin  churches ;  then  it  would  have  been 
forthwith  received  and  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  church 
and  the  order  of  the  pontiff.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  For 
in  the  time  of  pope  Gregory,  who  lived  in  the  Latin  church  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  Jerome,  that  version  could  not 
maintain  exclusive  sway,  even  in  the  Roman  church,  or  be  esteemed 
authentic,  as  is  evident  from  Gregory's  Preface  to  Job,  c.  v.  If 
then  it  was  neither  published  to  serve  as  authentic,  nor  then  held 
authentic  when  it  was  sounder  and  purer  than  it  is  at  present,  no 
one  can,  without  extreme  injustice,  require  us  to  reverence  and 
follow  it  as  authentic. 

The  third  argument.  Jerome  himself,  whom  these  men  make 
either  the  author  or  corrector  of  this  edition,  blames  many  things 
in  it.  Therefore  he  by  no  means  deemed  it  auUientic.  The  ante- 
cedent hath  been  proved  by  many  previous  testimonies;  and  the 
consequent  needs  no  proof.  For,  if  Jerome  found  and  remarked 
many  errors  in  this  edition,  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been 
regarded  by  him  as  either  authentic  or  true.  Now  Jerome,  in 
his  Traditions  upon  Genesis  and  other  books,  shews  many  faults 
of  this  edition,  which  are  still  found  in  it  And,  as  to  the  answer 
of  our  adversaries, — ^that  Jerome  in  his  Commentaries  judged  some 
things  to  be  wrongly  translated,  which  afterwards,  when  he  came 
to  publish  that  Latin  edition,  he  perceived  to  be  quite  correctiy 
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rendered,  and  therefore  did  not  change ;  this  pretence,  I  say,  maj 
be  easily  refuted,  if  we  will  only  remember  that  those  Comment- 
aries upon  the  Prophets,  in  which  he  often  blames  this  Vulgate 
version,  are  later  than  that  edition,  as  manifestly  appears  from 
Jerome's  own  words  at  the  end  of  the  Catalogued 

The  fourth  argument.  Jerome  was  neither  a  prophet,  nor  en- 
dowed with  a  prophetic  spirit  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  prophet, 
and  another  to  be  an  interpreter  of  prophetic  writings.  So  Jerome 
himself,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch :  "  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
a  prophet,  and  another  to  be  an  interpreter.  In  the  former  case, 
the  Spirit  predicted  future  erents;  in  the  latter,  learning  and 
copious  command  of  words  translates  what  it  understands  ^"  Hence 
a  conclusive  argument  may  be  formed.  Since  the  Vulgate  edition 
is  nothing  more  than  a  version,  it  is  not  of  itself  authentic  or 
inspired  scripture.  For  it  is  the  function  of  an  interpreter  to 
translate  the  authentic  scripture,  not  to  make  his  own  translation 
authentic  scripture.  Now  Jerome  both  might,  and  did  err  in 
translating.  That  he  might  have  erred  no  one  doubts,  and  AiN 
gustine  in  his  8th  Epistle  to  Jerome  takes  it  for  granted.  That 
he  did  err,  Jerome  himself  ingenuously  acknowledges  in  many 
places.  Nay,  though  we  were  to  suppose  that  Jerome  never  erred 
in  translating,  yet  what  answer  can  our  adversaries  give  as  to 
the  Vulgate  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  widely  different 
from  the  Hieronymian  version?  Finally,  what  account  can  they 
give  of  those  parts  of  the  Latin  edition  which  are  read  in  the 
Latin  Bibles  from  the  Greek  version  of  Theodotion,  a  man  most 
averse  from  the  christian  faith  ?  Will  they  affirm  that  Theodotion 
too,  from  whom  they  have  received  some  of  the  fragmentary 
pieces  in  their  collection,  as  either  interpreter  or  author,  was  en- 
dowed with  a  prophetic  spirit?  I  trow  not.  Wherefore  this 
Latin  edition,  being  put  together  by  persons  who  both  could  and 
did  err,  cannot  possibly  be  the  authentic  word  of  God  and  inspired 
scripture. 

And,  whereas  our  adversaries  object  that,  although  Jerome 
was  himself  obnoxious  to  error,  yet  his  version  was  approved  by 
the  church ; — I  answer  first,  that  our  assertion  is  not  only 
that  Jerome  might  have  erred,  but  also  that  he  hath  committed 

\}  (Vetus  Testamontum)  juxta  Hebraicam  transtuli ....  multaquo  alia  de 
opere  prophctali,  qua?  nunc  habeo  in  manibus. — T.  u.  p.  941.] 

[•  Aliud  est  esse  vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.    Ibi  Spiritus  ventura  pwfi- 
dixit;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum  copia  ea  qua;  intelligit  transfert.] 
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great  errors  in  this  version,  if  it  be  his  version ;  and  this  assertion 
we  shall  presently  prove.  Therefore  if  the  church  approved  this 
version,  it  approved  very  many  errors  of  translation.  Secondly, 
the  church  hath  not  power  of  approving  any  man^s  translation, 
however  accurate,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pronounce  it  alone  to  be 
authentic  scripture,  and  preferable  to  the  sacred  originals  them- 
selves. For  authentic  scripture  must  proceed  immediately  from 
the  Holy  Ghost  himself;  and  therefore  Paul  says  that  all  scripture 
is  divinely  inspired,  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  Now  Jerome's  translation  is 
not  divinely  inspired;  therefore  it  is  not  authentic  scripture. 
Thirdly,  the  church  hath  never  approved  nor  received  as  authentic 
this  Latin  edition  before  the  very  recent  council  of  Trent.  For 
if  the  church  had  ever  approved  it  before,  so  many  learned  and 
catholic  men  would  not  have  blamed  this  Latin  version,  as  Lyra, 
Paul  of  Bruges,  Richard  of  Armagh,  Valla,  Eugubinus,  Isidore 
Clarius,  John  Isaac,  Cajetan,  Erasmus,  Jacques  De-Ferre,  Ludo- 
vicus  Vives,  Lucas  of  Bruges,  and  many  more.  The  Latin  church 
did  indeed  use  this  version,  because  it  was  needful  that  Latin 
churches  should  have  some  Latin  edition  of  the  scriptures;  but  it 
never  before  made  it  authentic  or  canonical.  Now  first,  in  the 
Tridentine  synod,  we  are  commanded  to  receive  the  old  Latin 
version  as  our  authentic  scripture.  Whence  we  perceive  that  their 
authentic  scripture  is  only  the  version,  such  as  it  is,  of  Jerome  and 
others,  one  knows  not  whom.  Their  Moses,  their  prophets,  their 
apostles,  their  evangelists,  yea,  their  Christ,  is  Jerome:  for,  in 
receiving  his  writings  as  authentic,  they  attribute  to  him  what 
truly  appertains  to  Moses,  the  prophets,  the  .apostles,  the  evange- 
lists, and  Christ. 

The  fifth  argument.  If  God  had  permitted  the  scripture  to 
perish  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  in  which  it  was  first 
published  by  men  divinely  inspired,  he  would  not  have  provided 
suflSciently  for  his  church  and  for  our  faith.  From  the  prophetic 
and  apostolic  scripture  the  church  takes  its  origin,  and  the  faith 
derives  its  source.  But  whence  can  it  be  ascertained  that  these 
are  in  all  respects  prophetic  and  apostolic  scriptures,  if  the  very 
writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  are  not  those  which  we  con- 
sult? What  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  the  authentic  word  of 
God  should  perish  in  those  languages  in  which  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, and  become  authentic  in  a  new  tongue,  into  which  it  was 
translated  by  a  man  who  was  no  prophet  ?  or  why  in  the  Latin, 
rather  than  in  any  other  language  ? 
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The  sixth  argument.  The  ancient  fathers  of  the  Latin  church 
did  not  all  follow  one  edition,  namely,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Arno- 
bius,  Lactantius,  Victorias,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome 
himself,  Leo,  Gregory,  Bede.  Therefore  there  was  not  then  one 
authentic  edition  through  so  many  ages  of  the  church.  Which 
since  experience  shews  to  be  a  certain  fact,  why  now  must  Latins 
have  one  authentic  Latin  edition  ?  It  might  rather  seem  to  hare 
been  more  necessary  then  that  there  should  have  been  one 
authentic  edition,  because  there  were  then  more  Latin  versions 
than  there  are  now:  for  Augustine  says  that  in  his  time  they 
were  innumerable  (Doct.  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c.  11);  but  those  which 
are  now  extant  may  be  easily  counted.  Tet  the  council  of  Trent 
willed  that  one  out  of  many  should  be  held  authentic ;  and  Andra- 
dius  (Defen.  Trid.  Lib.  iv.)  says  that  the  synod  acted  wisely  in 
determining  that,  out  of  the  many  which  are  now  in  men's  hands, 
one  should  become  and  be  esteemed  authentic.  If  this  be  a  good 
reason — an  adequate  cause — ^it  was  much  more  fit  that  there 
should  have  been  one  authentic  edition  in  those  times  in  which 
many  more  yersions  than  now  were  everywhere  in  the  hands  of 
men. 

The  seventh  argument.  I  ask  whether  the  council  of  Trent 
made  this  Latin  edition  authentic,  or  only  declared  it  to  be  so  ? 
The  reason  of  this  question  is,  because  they  say  that  they  receive 
the  books  of  scripture  from  the  church,  not  that  they  may  be- 
come canonical  and  most  holy,  but  that  they  may  be  so  esteemed, 
as  we  shall  hear  afterwards.  Is  this  Latin  edition  therefore  now 
made  by  them  authentic,  or  is  it  only  declared  to  be  authentic  ? 
If  they  say  that  it  is  now  made  authentic,  it  will  follow  that  it  was 
not  authentic  before.  Then  by  what  right  could  they  make  a 
non-authentic  edition  become  authentic?  In  the  same  way  it  will 
be  lawful  for  them  to  convert  a  book,  which  is  not  sacred,  into 
sacred  and  canonical :  wtuch  yet  they  profess  not  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  power  of  effecting,  But  if  they  only  declared  this 
edition  authentic,  let  them  tell  us  when  it  first  began  to  be  authentic. 
For  at  first,  as  we  have  shewn,  it  was  not  autlientic.  It  behoves 
them  therefore  to  let  us  know  when,  and  from  whom,  it  received 
the  privilege  of  authenticity,  if  they  will  not  profess  that  it  was 
made  authentic  by  themselves. 

The  eighth  argument.  The  Latin  Vulgate  edition  is  in  many 
places  utterly  barbarous  aud  full  of  solecbms :  whence  we  collect 
that  its  author  was  very  careless.  I  readily  acknowledge  that  the 
style  of  scripture  is  simple  and  unadorned ;  and  am  so  far  from 
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blaming  It,  tbat  I  admire  it  rather  as  divine.  But  in  the  authen- 
tic original  scriptures  you  shall  never  find  such  barbarity  and 
disgraceful  solecisms  as  are  everywhere  occurring  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  (Jen.  xxi.  26  :  Non  audivi  prwter  hodie.  Gen.  xlii.  13  : 
Aliiis  non  est  super, — ^for  superest.  Ps.  Ixvii.  20 :  Benedictus 
Dominus  die  quotidie.  Ps.  cxxv.  1 :  In  canvertendo  Dominus 
eaptivitatem  Sionfacti  sumus  sicut  consolati.  Matt.  xxii. :  Neque 
nubent  neque  nubentur.  Matt.  vi. :  Nonne  vos  nuiffis  pluris  estis 
Hits  ?  Matt.  XX. :  Filius  hominis  non  venit  ministrari.  Luc.  vii. : 
Lamentavimus  vobis.  Luc.  xxi. :  Omnis  populus  manicabat  ad 
eum.  John  xv. :  Utfnictumplus  afferaU  ActsiiL  :  Poenitemini. 
James  i. :  Deus  intentator  est  vnalorum.  These  are  expressed  in 
the  original  quite  otherwise,  and  with  sufficient  purity  and  elegance. 
Matt.  xxii.  30 :  ovre  yafxovaiv  ovtc  cKyafill^ovTai.  Matt.  vi.  26  : 
oi;^  v/uLsls  juLaXKov  Sia(f>€p€T€  avTwv ;  Matt.  xx.  28 :  o  i/los  tov 
avOpdwov  ovK  ijXOe  oiaKovijO^vai  dWa  oiaKovrjacu*  Luke  vii.  32 : 
eOpffvijaafxev  vfiiv.  Luke  xxi.  38 :  7ra9  o  Xaos  wpOptl^e  irpo^ 
avTov*  John  xv.  2  :  tva  TrXelova  xapwov  (peprj.  Acts  iii.  19  : 
fi€TavotjaaT€.  James  i.  13 :  o  Geo?  aireipaaTO^  can  toJi;  KaKwv. 
In  these  Greek  expressions  there  is  no  lack  either  of  purity  or  of 
elegance.  But  the  Latin  are  such  that  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  barbarous  or  absurd.  Assuredly  the  Holy  Spirit  is  never 
wont  to  speak  so  barbarously  and  foolishly.  For  though  there  be  in 
the  holy  scriptures  some  pendent  sentences,  and  inversions,  and  ap- 
parent solecisms,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  yet  the  same  may  be 
found  in  the  most  eloquent  and  approved  authors  ;  so  that  nothing 
occurs  in  the  originab,  as  far  as  the  style  and  diction  are  con- 
cerned, for  which  one  cannot  find  a  parallel  in  some  approved 
writer.  But  those  Latin  expressions  are  strange  and  unparalleled ; 
nor  did  ever  any  man  speak  in  this  style,  who  knew  or  cared  how 
to  speak.  Jerome,  in  his  letter  to  Paulinus,  says  that  this 
rudeness,  which  is  found  in  versions  of  the  scriptures,  hath  occurred 
partly  through  the  fault  of  the  translators.  It  is  a  fault  therefore 
to  translate  foolishly  and  awkwardly  what  is  capable  of  being 
neatly  rendered ;  and  the  examples  adduced  shew  it  to  be  a  fault 
into  which  this  interpreter  hath  fallen.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
every  thing,  especially  in  sacred  writings,  must  not  be  brought 
strictly  to  the  rules  of  Donatus  ^  as  Gregory  reminds  us  in  his 
preface  to  Job:  but  the  scriptures,  though  never  superstitiously 
exact,  are  everywhere  clear  and  pure,  and,  I  will  add  too,  elo- 
quent.    So  writes  Augustine  (Doct.  Christ.  Lib.  iv,  c.  6)  excel-* 

[^  A  famous  grammarinfi.] 
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lently  well:  ''Here  perhaps  some  one  may  ask  whether  our 
writers  are  only  to  be  styled  wise,  or  to  be  called  eloquent  also  ?" 
Which  question  Augustine  answers  thus:  "Where  I  understand 
them,  nothing  can  seem  not  only  wiser  but  more  eloquent  than 
they  are.  And  I  venture  to  say,  that  all  who  rightly  understand 
what  they  say,  understand  at  the  same  time  that  they  ought  to 
have  said  it  in  no  other  manner^."  He  observes  that  there  is  one 
kind  of  eloquence  which  becomes  youth,  and  another  which  is  suit- 
able to  age ;  and  that  nothing,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  person  of 
the  speaker,  can  deserve  to  be  called  eloquence :  in  a  word,  that 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  eloquence  suitable  to  divine  writings,  and 
that  the  sacred  writers  possess  this  kind  of  eloquence.  Any  other 
would  not  have  become  them,  nor  this  any  other  writers. 

The  ninth  argument.  The  Papists  themselves  maintain  that  the 
originals  are  useful ;  but  the  points  of  utility  which  they  enumerate 
prove  the  originals  to  be  even  necessary,  and  that  the  original 
scripture  in  both  testaments  is  more  authentic  than  the  Latin 
edition.  Bellarmine  tells  us  of  four  occasions  upon  which  we  may 
recur  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals.  1.  Where  there  seems 
to  be  a  mistake  of  the  transcribers  in  the  Latin  copies ;  of  which 
he  produces  some  examples,  and  of  which  yery  many  might  be 
produced.  1  Sam  xix.  24,  the  Vulgate  had  for  many  ages, 
Cecinit  nudus  tota  ilia  die.  If  you  look  at  the  Hebrew  original, 
you  will  see  that  one  should  read  cecidit,  not  cecinit.  Yet  they 
persist  in  retaining  the  latter  (cecinit)  in  the  text,  and  write  cecidit 
in  the  margin.  Ecclus.  xxiv.  30,  the  old  edition  hath,  and  hath 
had  this  long  time  back,  Ego  quasi  fiuvivs  Dorix.  If  you  ask 
what  river  tliat  is,  Rabanus  tells  you  in  his  commentary  upon 
this  place,  that  there  is  a  river  in  Armenia  which  is  called  the 
Dorix.  But  the  Louvain  editors  have  noted  that  we  should  read 
vorax;  and  Bellarmine  corrects  it  from  the  Greek,  £ffo  quasi 
fluvius  Dioryx.  For  **  Siwpv^,"  says  he,  **  signifies  a  trench 
dug  from  a  river  to  irrigate  the  ground."  Be  it  so :  but  what 
Latin  writer  ever  used  this  term?    or  what  are  we  to  think  of 

[2  Hie  aliquis  forsitan  quserit,  utrum  auctores  nostri sapientes  tan^ 

tummodo,  an  eloquentcs  etiam  nuncupandi  sunt.  Quo)  quidem  qusestio  apud 
Tneipsum,  et  apud  eos  qui  mecum  quod  dice  sontiunt,  facillime  Bolyitur. 
Nam  ubi  eos  intelligo,  non  solum  nihil  eis  sapientius,  vcrumctiam  nihil 
eloquentius  mihi  videri  potest.  Et  audeo  dicere  omnes,  qui  recte  intclligunt 
quod  illi  loquuntur,  simul  intelligere  non  eos  alitor  loqui  debuisse. — T.  iii.* 
p.  88.  Bassan.  1797.] 
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such  a  Latin  version  ?  or,  if  this  be  the  true  reading,  why  is  not 
the  old  one  corrected,  but  even  still,  when  the  error  hath  been 
detected,  left  to  remain  in  their  books  ?  Ecclus.  xlv.  6  :  it  is  read 
in  the  Vulgate,  and  so  in  the  old  missals,  Dedit  ei  cor  ad  prc^ 
cepta.  But  the  Louvain  editors  have  corrected  the  place  thus, 
coram  prcecepta ;  and  Bellarmine  approves  that  emendation,  since 
the  Greek  ej^hibits  Kara  Trpdaayirov^ ,  and  says  that  it  is  now  so 
corrected  in  the  new  missals.  But  why  is  it  not  amended  in  the 
Bibles  ?  Is  this  your  solicitude,  to  have  your  missals  more  correct 
than  your  Bibles  ?  So  again  the  old  books  exhibit  that  place  in 
Psal.  xli.,  ad  Deum  fontem  vivum*:  but  Bellarmine  thinks  it 
might  safely  be  changed  to  ad  Deum  fortem  vitmm,  as  is  plainly 
required  by  the  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies.  Yet, 
though  this  be  certainly  the  case,  they  still  retain  fontem  in  the 
text,  and  only  set  fortem  in  the  margin.  Again,  Deut  iv.  23  ^  the 
old  Latin  books  have  sulphure  et  salts  ardore  comburens ;  whereas 
the  Hebrew  text  shews  that  the  true  reading  is  salis,  not  solis : 
which  error  I  am  surprised  that  the  Louvain  editors  did  not  per- 
ceive, and  correct  at  least  in  the  margin.  An  infinite  number  of 
other  like  examples  might  be  given ;  and  Canus  (Lib.  ii.  c.  15) 
hath  adduced  many  in  which  it  is  obviously  evident  that  the  Latin 
edition  is  corrupt,  and  requires  to  be  corrected  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals.  Do  we  not  hence  see  that  the  original  edi- 
tion possesses  greater  purity  and  authority  than  this  Vulgate 
Latin?  The  Latin  books  must  be  corrected  from  the  originals, 
not  the  originals  from  the  Latin  edition :  therefore  the  Latin  edi- 
tion is  less  authentic  than  the  original  scripture. 

Bellarmine's  second  occasion  is,  when  the  Latin  copies  present 
such  various  readings  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  determine  which 
is  the  true.  For  example,  in  Joshua  v.  some  copies  of  the  Vul- 
gate edition  have*,  Quibus  juravit  ut  ostenderet  eis  terram ; 
others,  tU  non  ostenderet,  with  a  directly  contrary  sense.  The 
latter,  says  Bellarmine,  is  said  to  be  the  truer,  because  in  the 

[}  KOI  €b<oK(v  avT^  Kara  irpotroyirov  ivroKasy  v6fJL0v  ^<o^f  jcal  eirumffitjs.     Ec- 
clus.  xlv.  6,  ed.  Grabe.] 

[2  Ps.  xlii.  2,  in  the  Hebrew,  ^H  bvp.    In  the  Greek,  7rp6g  t6v  Geiv  rov 

[8  This  is  a  mistake.     The  true  reference  is  Deut.  xxix.  22,  where  the 
Hebrew  is,  TOn?^   vhD}   J^^^S^.^ 

[4  rer.  6.  Dnih^in  '^ph^b  51^  nirr  viw^,] 
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Hebrew  text  the  negative  is  constantlj  added.  Why  then  do 
their  books  retain  the  former,  which  they  themselves  know  and 
confess  to  be  false  ?  So  again,  Josh,  xi.^  some  copies  have,  Non 
fait  dvitaa  quce  non  se  traderet ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  quce  se 
traderet  And  this  is  affirmed  to  be  the  truer  reading,  because  it 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew  and  is  required  by  the  context.  So 
Luke  i.^  in  the  common  books  we  read,  Redemptianem  plebis 
sucR :  but  it  is  evident  that  we  should  read  plebi  sues,  because 
the  Greek  is  r^  Xa<^  avrov.  Thus  they  allow  that  their  Latin 
edition,  which  they  determine  to  be  alone  authentic,  hath  in  it 
many  things  not  only  futile,  but  even  utterly  wrong,  and  that  it 
may  be  judged  of  and  corrected  by  the  originals.  Meanwhile, 
however,  errors  of  this  kind  are  not  removed,  but  preserved  in 
their  Bibles.  Who,  then,  will  not  much  rather  trust  the  originals 
than  this  Vulgate  edition  ? 

The  third  occasion  is,  when  the  Latin  copies  have  something 
ambiguous,  either  in  the  expression  or  in  the  sense.  Bellarmine 
gives  some  examples:  one  is  taken  from  Luke  ii.^,  Hominibua 
bonce  voluntatis.  The  words,  honoe  voluntatis,  may  be  referred, 
he  thinks,  either  to  homines^  or  to  pa^y  but  more  correctly  to  the 
latter ;  so  that  the  sense  shall  be,  "  on  earth  peace  to  men,  peace 
(I  say)  of  the  good- will  of  God  towards  men."  For  evSoKia  is  the 
good-will  of  God  towards  men.  If  this  be  true,  as  Bellarmine  justly 
deems,  our  Rhemists  have  erred  grossly,  in  gathering  from  this 
place  a  proof  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

Fourthly,  we  may  recur  to  the  original,  in  order  to  discover 
the  full  energy  and  propriety  of  the  terms :  which  opens  to  us  a 
very  wide  door.  For  in  the  well-spring  every  thing  is  more 
emphatic  than  in  the  streams  of  the  translations;  which  not  a 
little  illustrates  their  inferior  excellence  and  dignity. 

Melchior  Canus,  Lib.  ii.  c.  15,  sets  forth  many  advantages  which 
attend  a  knowledge  of  the  originals.  First,  when  we  dispute  with 
infidels.  Secondly,  when  we  wish  to  explain  the  peculiar  emphasis 
of  terms.  Thirdly,  to  help  us  to  a  number  of  meanings.  Fourthly, 
to  give  us  an  acquaintance  with  the  idioms,  phrases,  and  proverbs, 
of  a  foreign  tongue.  Fifthly,  to  correct  errors.  Sixthly,  to  shew 
ua  the  meaning  of  some  places  which  cannot  be  explained  without  a 
knowledge  of  languages.     Seventhly,  to  escape  the   doubtfulness 

[«  ver.  19.] 

[®  T.  68,  €iroitj<r€  Xurpmaiv  t^  Xa^  ovroC] 

[7  V.  14,  where  the  Vulgate  reads  €vdoKias,] 
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and  ambiguity  of  the  Latin.  Eighthly,  to  give  us  right  interpre- 
tations of  some  terms  in  common  use,  as  Anathema,  Maranatha,  and 
the  Uke.  That  all  these  advantages  may  be  obtained  from  the 
originals,  they  allow.  Consequently,  I  may  argue  thus  from  their 
own  confession :  That  edition  which  is  corrupt,  faulty,  ambiguous, 
futile,  and  neither  explains  the  meaning  nor  teaches  the  majesty  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  hath  light  enough  in  itself  to  illustrate  the 
diction  and  sense  of  scripture,  is  not  authentic.  Now  the  Latin 
Vulgate  edition  is  such,  by  the  ingenuous  confession  of  our  adver- 
saries themselves.  Therefore  it  is  not  authentic :  and  consequently 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  authentic ;  because  not  only  are  they 
free  from  those  faults  and  disadvantages  with  which  the  Latin  is 
replete,  and  adorned  with  aU  those  privileges  which  are  by  no 
means  conceded  to  the  Latin,  but  even  they,  who  press  the  Latin 
edition  upon  us  as  authentic,  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  appeal  to  them  as  to  a  superior  judge. 

And  now  I  would  desire  to  put  this  question  to  them :  Since 
the  Louvain  divines  have  found  many  mistakes  and  faults  in  their 
Latin  Bibles,  and  have  indicated  them  in  the  margin,  what  reading 
is  it  which  they  determine  to  be  authentic — ^the  old  one  of  the  text, 
or  the  new  one  of  the  margin  ?  If  the  old,  why  have  they  branded 
it,  and  changed  it  in  their  missals  ?  If  the  new,  why  do  they  not 
receive  it  into  the  text,  but  leave  it  to  stand,  as  it  were,  without 
upon  the  threshold  ?  I  will  make  the  matter  plain  by  a  single 
example.  In  Proverbs  xvi.  11,  the  old  copies  of  the  Latin  edition 
have  this  reading ;  ''  Pondus  ot  statera  judicia  Dei  sunt,  et  opera 
ejus  omnes  lapides  secuU."  They  now  perceive  that  it  should  be 
read,  "  et  opera  ejus  omnes  lapides  saccuU ;"  for  the  Hebrew  word 
denotes  a  scrip,  or  purse,  or  little  bag^.  Here  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  reading  seculi  is  erroneous.  Yet  the  author  of  the  Com- 
mentary upon  Proverbs,  which  appears  amongst  the  works  of 
Jerome,  reads  seculi,  and  explains  ''the  stones  of  eternity"  to 
mean  just  men  and  strong  in  faith.  No  doubt  a  most  brave  expo- 
sition! Innumerable  similar  instances  might  be  found  in  Latin 
authors,  who,  for  the  last  thousand  years,  and  from  the  time  that 
this  version  began  to  prevail  in  the  Latin  churches,  deluded  by 
the  mistakes  and  faults  of  this  edition,  have  invented  absurd  opi- 
nions and  interpretations  in  consequence.  So  that  passage  in  Wis- 
dom, xii.  15,  which  the  Louvain  editors  now  read  thus  in  their 

[1  D^? .] 
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Bibles,  ''Qui  non  debet  puniri,  condemnare  exterum  a?stimas  a 
Yirtute  tua*,"  was  formerly  read  thus :  "  Qui  non  debet  puniri, 
condemnas,  et  exterum  sestimas  a  tua  virtute."  For  Gregory  upon 
Job  (Lib.  III.  c.  11)  understands  it  of  God  the  Father,  who  deli- 
vered up  to  death  Christ,  the  most  righteous  of  all  men,  and 
deserving  of  no  punishment.  Thus  this  fault  hath  remained  more 
than  a  thousand  years  in  the  Latin  books.  Wherefore,  if  that 
reading  be  false  (as  it  certainly  is),  then  the  Latin  church  hath 
followed  a  false,  and  consequently  by  no  means  authentic,  reading, 
in  an  injSnite  number  of  places, — ^for  of  such  places  the  number  is 
infinite.  So  Canticles  ii.  at  the  end,  the  old  books  have  **  Super 
montes  Bethel."  But  the  Louvain  critics  bid  us  read  Bether  for 
Bethel ;  which  is  confirmed  also  by  the  Hebrew  verity.  Yet  Gre- 
gory, a  thousand  years  ago,  read  the  text  just  as  it  used  to  be  read 
in  their  corrupt  copies ;  from  which  circumstance  we  may  perceive 
the  great  antiquity  of  that  corruption.  For,  in  his  Commentary 
upon  the  Canticles,  he  interprets  Bethel  in  this  place  to  mean  the 
church,  as  that  in  which  God  dwells.  Thus  almost  all  the  Latin 
expositors  read  and  expound  that  place,  in  which,  nevertheless, 
unless  by  means  of  a  corruption,  no  mention  of  Bethel  can  be 
found. 

The  tenth  argument.  That  scripture  which  was  authentic  for 
the  old  Testament  before  Christ,  and  for  both  old  and  new  six 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  should  now  also  be  deemed  authentic 
by  us.  Now  the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  old,  and  the  Greek  of  the 
new  Testament,  was  always  held  the  authentic  scripture  of  God  in 
the  christian  churches  for  six  hundred  vears  after  Christ.  This, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  received  by  us  also  as  authentic  scripture. 
If  they  doubt  the  major,  we  must  ask  them.  Whether  the  church 
hath  changed  its  authentic  scripture,  or  hath  not  rather  preserved^ 
and  commended  to  all  succeeding  generations,  that  which  was  in 
truth  authentic  from  the  very  first  ?  If  it  lost  that  which  was 
published  by  the  prophets  and  apostles,  who  can  defend  that  neg- 
ligence, who  excuse  so  enormous  a  sacrilege?  If  it  lost  it  not, 
then  let  it  deliver  to  us  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  approve  them  by  its  testimony  as  the  authentic  word  of  God ; 
not  substitute  for  this  divinely-promulgated  scripture  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  it  into  Latin,  not  made  by  either  prophets  or  apostles ; 
nor  persuade  us  that  such  a  document  as  this  is  the  authentic  word 

\}  In  the  Greek,  rhv  firj  6<fi€iKovra  Ko\a(rBfjvai  KorabiKdarat  oKKdrpiov  ^yov- 
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of  God.  In  which  proceeding  they  really  assume  to  themselves 
the  privilege  of  doing  that  which  they  allow  themselves  mcompe- 
tent  to  do.  For  those  who  make  scripture  authentic,  make  it 
canonical ;  since  it  is  only  authentic  scripture  that  is  canonical,  and 
it  is  canonical,  because  it  is  authentic.  Now  they  have  made  their 
scripture  authentic,  forasmuch  as  it  was  not  authentic  previously. 
Therefore  they  make  scripture  canonical ;  which  yet  they  confess 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  power  and  judgment  of  the  church. 

To  return  to  the  argument.  I  suppose  that  no  one  doubts  the  au« 
thenticity  of  the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  old  Testament  in  Chiist's  time. 
But  now  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  many  testimonies  of  the  fathers, 
that  the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  old,  and  the  Oreek  of  the  new 
Testament,  was  held  authentic  in  the  church  for  many  ages  after 
Christ.  Jerome,  in  his  book  against  Helvidius,  writes  thus :  *'  We 
must  suppose  that  the  water  of  the  fountain  ran  much  clearer  than 
that  of  the  stream  ^"  The  same  author,  in  his  letter  to  Sunnia  and 
Fretella,  observes:  "As  in  the  new  Testament  we  recur  to  the 
fountain  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  the  new  Testament  is 
written,  so  in  the  old  Testament  we  recur  to  the  Hebrew  verity*." 
So,  in  his  letter  to  Marcella,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume ;  "  I 
wish  to  recal  the  corruption  of  the  Latin  copies  to  the  Greek  ori- 
ginal^"  And  in  his  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch  he  rejects  as  absurd 
the  opinion  of  those  persons,  who  said  that  the  Latin  copies  were 
more  correct  than  the  Greek,  and  the  Greek  than  the  Hebrew. 

To  the  same  effect  in  his  Commentary  on  Zechariah,  chap.  viii. : 
"  We  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  seek 
certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  the  fountain  rather  than  from 
the  streamlets^."  Tea,  in  his  Epistle  to  Vitalis  he  writes  that  he 
was  wont  to  betake  himself  to  the  Hebrew  verity,  as  a  sort  of 
dtadel  and  fortress^.     To  this  we  may  add  the  consideration,  that 

[1  Multo  purior  manare  credenda  est  fontis  unda  quam  rivL] 

[2  Sicut  in  novo  Testamento ....  recurrimus  ad  fontem  Graeci  sermonis, 
quo  noYum  scriptnm  est  instrumentum;  ita  in  reteri  Testamento  ad  Hebraicam 
veritatem  confugimus. — T.  i.  p.  637.] 

[8  Latinorum  codicum  yitiositatem  ad  Grsecam  originem  yolui  revocare.— 
T.  I.  p.  132.] 

[*  Cogimur  ad  Hcbrseas  rccurrerc,  et  scientice  veritatem  de  fonte  magis 
quam  de  rivulis  quaerere. — T.  vi.  p.  861.] 

[«  Si  quidem  in  historiis  aliter  haberent  lit.  interpretes,  aliter  Hebraica 
Veritas ;  conf ugere  poteramus  ad  solita  prsesidia,  et  arcem  llnguss  tenere  ver- 
naculss. — T.  i.  p.  434.] 
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Damasus  urged  Jerome  to  the  task  of  correcting  the  new  Testa- 
ment from  the  Greek;  that  prelate  being  sufficiently  aware  that 
the  Greek  deserved  to  be  preferred  by  a  great  deal  to  all  the 
Latin  copies.  Much  to  the  same  purpose  may  be  found  in  Am- 
brose, de  Spiritu  Sancto,  Lib.  ii.  c.  6^,  and  in  his  book,  de  Incarn. 
Domin.  Sacram.  c.  8^:  also  in  Augustine  de  Doctr.  Christ.  Lib.  ii. 
c.  7^  and  elsewhere.  From  Augustine,  Gratian  hath  transcribed 
in  his  Decree  what  we  read  Dist.  9,  cap.  Ut  veterum :  "  As  the 
correctness  of  the  old  books  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  Hebrew 
volumes,  so  the  truth  of  the  new  requires  the  standard  of  the 
Greek  text^."  Also,  in  his  City  of  God  (Lib.  xv.  c.  13),  Augustine 
makes  a  large  defence  of  the  Jews,  and  reminds  us,  that  ''we 
must  not  trust  a  translation  so  implicitly  as  the  language  from 
which  interpreters  made  that  translation  into  a  different  one^^" 
Ludovicus  Vivos  thus  comments  upon  that  chapter:  "The  same 
answer  may  be  given  to  those  who  object  that  the  MSS.  of  the  old 
Testament  have  been  falsified  and  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  and 
those  of  the  new  by  the  Greeks,  to  prevent  us  from  seeking  the 
true  sense  of  the  sacred  books  from  those  originals  ^^." 

But  our  adversaries  allow  that  what  the  fathers  write  of  the 
authority  of  the  originals  was  true  indeed  formerly;  and  they 
would  not  deny  that  we  ought  to  do  the  same,  if  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals  were  still  uncontaminated.  But  they  maintain 
that  those  originals  are  now  corrupted,  and  that  therefore  the 
Latin  streamlet  is  deserving  of  more  regard  than  the  ancient  well- 
spring.  Hence  it  is  now  the  earnest  effort  of  the  popish  theolo- 
gians, and  the  champions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  to  persuade  us 
of  the  depravation  of  the  original  scriptures.  In  the  conduct  of 
which  argument,  however,  some  are  more  keen  and  impudent  than 

[«  Lib.  n.  c.  6.  J  42.  T.  vi.  Paris.  1839.  p.  341.] 

[7  §  82.  p.  475,  ut  supra.  Ita  enim  et  in  GrsDcis  codicibus  inyenimuB, 
quorum  potior  auctoritas  est.] 

[*  c.  13.  ed.  Bruder.  Lipsise,  1838.] 

[^  Ut  veterum  librorum  fides  de  Hebrseis  yoluminibuB  examinanda  est, 
ita  novorum  GrsBci  sermonis  normam  desiderat. — ^Decret.  p.  1.  Dist.  ix.  c.  vi. 
The  title  does  indeed  ascribe  these  words  to  Augustine,  but  the  note,  more 
correctly,  to  Jerome,  Epist.  28.  ad  Lucinium  Baeticum.] 

[^^  £i  linguse  potius  credatur,  undo  est  in  aliam  per  interpretes  facta 
translatio.] 

[11  Hoc  idem  responderi  potest  his  qui  falsatos  corruptosque  et  ab  HebrsBis 
codices  veteris  instrumenti,  et  a  Grsecis  novi  objiciunt,  ne  Veritas  sacrorum 
librorum  ex  illis  fontibus  petatur. — ^Ludov.  Vives,  Annot.  p.  469.  ed.  Froben.] 
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others.  For  Lindanus,  De  optima  Geneve  Inter. y  Lib.  i.  c.  11,  and 
Ganus,  Lib.  ii.  c.  13,  pretend  most  slanderously  that  the  originals 
are  utterly  corrupted.  But  others  come  to  much  more  moderate 
and  equitable  conclusions.  Neither  party,  however,  can  do  any- 
thing really  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  authentic  authority 
of  the  Latin  edition,  until  they  can  shew  us  that  not  only  the 
originals  are  corrupt  in  some  places,  but  even  generally  more 
corrupt  than  the  Latin  copies ;  which  is  beyond  what  any  papist 
hitherto  hath  hoped  to  demonstrate.  Bellarmine  is  of  the  number 
of  those  who  treat  the  originals  with  some  respect;  and  conse- 
quently he  refutes  the  opinion  of  Lindanus  and  Canus.  Neverthe- 
less, lest  he  should  seem  not  to  approve  the  Tridentine  Decree,  he 
maintains  that  there  are  some  corruptions  in  the  original  text.  Let 
us  see  what  sort  of  corruptions  he  speaks  of. 

In  order,  then,  to  shew  that  the  Hebrew  originals  are  not 
absolutely  pure,  Bellarmine  proposes  five  places,  which  he  thinks 
undoubtedly  corrupt.  The  first  place  is  Is.  ix.  6,  where  he  says 
that  we  should  read,  '*  He  shall  be  called  Wonderful ;"  as  Calvin 
also  contends.  But  the  Hebrew  text  not  only  does  not  exhibit 
jikkare,  [K'lp^.]  "he  shall  be  called,"  but  does  exhibit /fibra,  [N'JiT] 
**he  shall  call."  I  answer; — ^first,  as  to  the  sense,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  we  read,  "  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,^**  or 
"  He  shall  call  (i.  e.  God  the  Father  shall  call)  his  name  Wonderful." 
So  Junius  and  Tremellius  have  rendered  it,  in  conformity  with  the 
present  Hebrew  reading,  "  vocat ;"  which  they  would  not  have 
done,  if  they  had  supposed  that  there  was  any  important  difference 
in  the  sense.  Secondly,  the  opinion  of  some,  that  we  should  rather 
read  in  the  passive  than  in  the  active,  does  not  prove  the  originals 
to  be  corrupted.  The  points  indeed  require  the  latter  reading, 
but  the  letters  will  bear  either.  Thirdly,  the  Hebrew  doctors  tell 
us,  as  Vatablus  observes  upon  this  placed  that  verbs  of  the  third 
person  are  often  used  impersonally  by  the  Hebrews,  as  "  he  shall 
call "  [one  shall  call],  for  "  he  shall  be  called." 

The  second  place  is  Jerem.  xxiii.  6,  in  which  we  should  read, 
as  Galvin  thinks  also,  "  This  is  his  Name,  whereby  they  shall  call 

[1  So  Buxtorf,  Thes.  Gramm.  Lib.  n.  c.  10.  "Tertice  person»  verba 
88Dpissime  quoque  usurpantur  indefinite  et  quasi  impersonaliter,  nuUo  nomi- 
native expresso."  He  cites  Is.  ix.  6,  Jerem.  xxiii.  6,  as  instances.  There  are 
some  remarks  upon  this  idiom,  both  very  curiouB  and  very  valuable,  in 
Gataker,  do  Stylo  N.  T.  pp.  66—72.  London,  1648.  Cf.  Nordheimer's 
Hebrew  Syntax,  J  763,  New  York,  1841.] 
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him.  The  Lord  oar  Righteousness."  But  the  Hebrew  text  reads 
constantly  in  the  singular,  '*  he  shall  call/'  not  ''  they  shall  call."  I 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  That  we  plainly  perceive  this  place  not 
to  be  corrupt  from  the  circumstance,  that  of  old  in  Jerome's  time 
it  was  read  exactly  as  it  is  read  at  present.  For  Jerome  left  it 
optional  with  us  to  read  it  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural; 
and  the  Seventy,  before  Jerome,  rendered  the  word  KaXeaet, 
"  he  shall  call."  Secondly,  the  Hebrew  word  may  be  rendered, 
"they  shall  call,*"  as  Vatablus,  Pagninus,  and  Arias  Montanus 
have  translated  it.  Thirdly,  if  we  read  "  He  shall  call,"  as 
our  Hebrew  text  invites  us,  the  sense  will  be  neither  impious 
nor  unsuitable,  as  is  plain  from  the  annotations  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius. 

The  third  place  is  Ps.  xxii.  17.  All  Christians  read,  "  They 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet."  But  the  Hebrew  MSS.  have  not 
Cam,  [nS]  "they  pierced,"  but  Caari,  [nK^]  "as  a  Lion."  I 
answer,  that  this  is  the  only  specious  indication  of  corruption  in 
the  Hebrew  original ;  yet  it  is  easy  to  protect  this  place  also 
from  their  reproaches.  For,  first,  learned  men  testify  that 
many  Hebrew  copies  are  found  in  which  the  reading  in  Cam; 
Andradius,  Defens.  Trid.  Lib.  iv.,  and  Galatinus,  Lib.  viii.  c.  17. 
And  John  Isaac  writes  that  he  had  himself  seen  such  a  copy, 
in  his  book  against  Lindanus,  Lib.  ii. ;  and  the  Masorites  them- 
selves affirm  that  it  was  so  written  in  some  corrected  copies  ^ 
Secondly,  in  those  books  which  have  this  reading,  the  Masorites' 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  common  acceptation : 
whence  it  plainly  appears  that  nothing  was  farther  from  their  minds 
than  a  design  to  corrupt  the  passage.  Thirdly,  the  place  is  now 
no  otherwise  read  than  it  was  formerly  before  Jerome's  time. 
For  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  hath  conjoined  both  readings*,  and 
the  Masorites  testify  that  there  is  a  twofold  reading  of  this  place. 
Jerome,  too,  in  his  Psalter  read  in  the  Hebrew  Caari,  as  our 
books  have  it,  though  he  rendered  it  "fixerunt."  So  that  it 
can  never  be  proved,  at  least  from  this  place,  that  the  Hebrew 
originals  were  corrupted  after  the  time  of  Jerome. 

The  fourth  place  is  Ps.  xix.  6,  where  the  Hebrew  copies  have, 

[«  In  the  textual  Masora  on  Numb.  xxiv.  9,   HKD    *hyi)    **T    HM 

p  The  Bmaller  Maeora  on  Ps.  xxii.  17,  ^^^W'h  HiH   Pi^Dp  iJ 
[*  ^:i11    '»T^*    ^r1^*D   yn   r^D3.     "They  pierced,  like  a  lion,  my 
hands  and  my  feet."] 
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"  their  line^  went  into  all  the  earth  ;*"  whereas  the  Septaagint  render 
it,  (pOoyyiK  avTwv^  ''their  soand;^  and  Paul  hath  approved  that 
reading,  Rom.  z.  18.  I  answer  with  Genebrard,  in  his  Scholia 
upon  the  passage,  that  the  Hebrew  term  does  indeed  denote  a 
line,  but  the  Septuagint  regarded  the  general  sense,  and  were 
followed  by  the  apostle.  For  that  line,  or  (as  Tremellius  trans- 
lates it)  delineation  of  the  heavens, — that  is,  that  frame  and 
structure  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  smoothed  as  it  were  by  the  rule, 
proclaims  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  divine  artist. 

The  fifth  place  is  Exod.  chap,  ii.,  in  which  this  whole  sentence 
is  wanting :  ''  He  begat  another  also,  and  called  his  name  Eliezer, 
saying.  The  God  of  my  father  hath  helped  me,  and  delivered  me 
from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh^."  I  answer,  that  in  this  place  it  is  the 
Latin  rather  than  the  Hebrew  copies  that  are  corrupt  For  the 
asterisk  which  the  Latin  editions,  even  that  of  Louvain,  prefix 
to  these  words,  is  a  brand  which  shews  that  the  whole  sentence 
should  be  removed  from  the  Latin  books ;  and  this  the  more  learned 
and  candid  of  the  papists  themselves  confess.  For  so  Cajetan 
writes  in  his  commentary  upon  that  place :  ''This  whole  paragraph 
about  the  second  son  is  superfluous^.'" 

These  then  are  the  passages  which  Bellarmine  was  able  to  find 
fault  with  in  the  originals ;  and  yet  in  these  there  is  really  nothing 
to  require  either  blame  or  correction.  But,  even  though  we  should 
allow  (which  we  are  so  far  from  doing,  that  we  have  proved  the 
contrary),  that  these  were  faulty  in  the  original,  what  could  our 
adversaries  conclude  from  such  an  admission  ?  Would  it  follow  that 
the  Hebrew  fountain  was  more  corrupt  than  the  Latin  streamlets, 
or  that  the  Latin  edition  was  authentic  ?  Not,  surely,  unless  it 
were  previously  assumed,  either  that  canonical  books  of  scripture 
cannot  be  erroneously  copied  sometimes  by  transcribers,  or  that 
it  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to  discover  many  more  errors  in  the 
Latin  edition  which  ought  not,  and  cannot  be  defended,  as  we 
shall  hear  presently. 

Here  indeed  the  Jesuit  hath  betrayed  the  papal  cause.  For, 
to  maintain  the  reasonableness  of  the  Tridentine  decree,  we  must 

[^  Q^j^.  See  Pococke  in  his  Appendix  to  Maimonidis  Porta  Mosis,  c.  ir. 
pp.  47—61.] 

[3  Alium  quoque  genuit,  et  Tocayit  nomen  ejus  Eliozer,  dicens,  DeuB  patris 
mei  auxiliatus  est  mihi,  et  liberavit  me  e  manu  Pharaonis. — Exod.  ii.  22.] 

['  Tota  ista  particula  de  secundo  Alio  superflua  est. — Cajet.  in  Penta- 
teuch, p.  82.  2.  Romae.  1531.] 
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assert  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  utterly  corrupt,  and  the  Latin 
uncorrupted;  which  Lindanus  and  Ganus  endeavour  to  do;  and 
that,  constrained  by  the  authority  of  this  Tridentine  decree :  but 
Bellarmine  is  so  far  from  doing  this,  that  he  censures  Lindanus  and 
Canus  for  saying  that  the  Hebrew  originals  have  been  corrupted 
by  the  Jews;  which  thesis,  although  these  men  assert  it  with 
strenuous  earnestness,  hath  been  long  since  exploded  by  the  senate 
(so  to  speak)  of  more  learned  and  sound-minded  papists.  Sixtus 
Senensis,  Lib.  viii.  c.  2,  delivers  his  opinion  thus :  ''It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  divine  scriptures  of  the  old  Testament  have  been  falsified 
by  the  malice  either  of  Jews  or  Christians^ :"  which  he  presently  de- 
monstrates by  many  arguments.  We  might  adduce  similar  passages 
from  other  popish  authors.  Now  then,  if  the  originals  of  sacred  scrip- 
ture have  not  been  so  disgracefully  corrupted  by  any  malice  of  Jews 
or  adversaries,  as  some  persons  have  ignorantly  suspected ;  and  if  no 
mistakes  have  crept  into  the  originals,  but  such  as  may  casually 
be  introduced  into  any  book,  (which  our  opponents  expressly  allow  ;) 
why,  I  pray,  did  not  the  Tridentine  fathers  rather  command 
that  the  originals  should  be  purified  with  the  greatest  care  and 
diligence  than  that  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Latin  edition  should 
be  preferred  to  the  fountain,  and  become  authentic  ?  For  they  who 
assert  the  Latin  to  be  authentic  scripture,  close  up  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  fountains.  Indeed  these  men  are  unwilling  to  seem  to  do 
this;  and  yet  they  do  it  nevertheless,  when  they  determine  the 
originals  not  to  be  authentic.  Thus,  therefore,  I  frame  my  argu- 
ment :  If  the  originals  are  not  authentic,  it  must  be  because  they 
are  corrupt  But  they  are  not  corrupt:  therefore  they  are 
authentic.  Upon  the  major  we  shall  have  no  dispute.  For  what 
other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  denying,  that  books  which  were 
authentic  once,  should  still  be  so,  and  be  so  esteemed  at  pre- 
sent ?  As  to  the  minor,  if  they  answer  that  they  are  corrupt ; 
I  demand,  whether  by  the  deliberate  malice  of  adversaries,  or 
by  chance  ?  If  they  say  the  former, — what  adversaries  do  they 
mean  ?  In  the  case  of  the  old  Testament  they  can  dream  of  none 
except  the  Jews.  Now  the  Jews  are,  as  you  have  heard,  acquitted 
by  the  very  papists,  and  by  Bellarmine  himself,  and  are  indeed 
wholly  free  from  blame.  For  when  could  they  have  made  these 
corruptions?  Neither  before  Christ,  nor  for  400  years  after 
Christ.     For  then  Christ  and  the  doctors  of  the  church  would  have 

[^  Dici  non  potest  divinas  veteiis  Testament!  scripturas  aut  Judseorum 
aut  Christianorum  malignitate  falsatas.  p.  613.  Paris.  1610.] 
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blamed  them  upon  that  score ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  praise 
their  fidelity  and  diligence  in  preserving  the  originals,  and  call  them 
the  boob-keepers  (capsarii)  of  the  scriptures  \  Besides,  if  the  Jews  had 
wished  to  corrupt  the  original  scriptures,  they  would  have  laid  their 
sacrilegious  hands  specially  upon  those  places  which  concern  Christ 
and  confirm  the  faith.  But  in  those  places  these  fountains  run  so  clear 
that  one  feels  no  lack :  nay,  they  sometimes  run  far  clearer  than  the 
Latin  streams.  For  instance,  in  Psalm  ii.  the  Latin  copies  have.  Am- 
plectimini  disciplinam ;  which  reading  says  nothing  emphatical  of 
Christ.  But  the  Hebrew  original  leads  us  at  once  to  the  Son  of 
God,  and  celebrates  his  far-extended  sway  over  all :  **  Kiss  the 
Son."  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  many  other  passages.  John 
Isaac,  the  Jew,  in  his  second  book  against  Lindanus,  writes  that 
more  than  two  hundred  arguments  against  Jewish  opinions  may  be 
drawn  more  strongly  from  the  Hebrew  text  than  from  the  Latin 
translation.  To  the  same  effect  Andradius  (Defens.  Lib.  iv.): 
''  Those  who  handle  the  Hebrew  text  with  piety  and  religious  care, 
meet  in  it  with  much  larger  testimonies  to  Christ  than  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  ^."  This  was  testified  long  ago  also  by  Jerome,  in  his 
74th  Epistle  to  Marcella^  But  if  they  say  that  the  originals  are 
only  corrupted  by  some  accident,  we  too  may  affirm  the  same,  and 
with  much  more  justice,  of  their  own  Latin  version:  for  such 
accidental  causes  extend  no  less  to  the  Latin  than  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  books. 

The  eleventh  argument.  The  Latin  Vulgate  edition  is  most 
certainly  and  most  plainly  corrupt.  And  the  corruptions  I  speak  of 
are  not  casual,  or  slight,  or  common  errors,  such  as  the  careless- 
ness of  copyists  often  produces  in  books ;  but  errors  deeply  rooted 
in  the  text  itself,  important  and  intolerable.  Hence  is  drawn  the 
weightiest  argument  against  the  authority  of  this  edition.  Upon 
this  subject  many  excellently  learned  men,  even  of  the  popish  party, 
have  written, — Valla,  Isaac,  Erasmus  (if  indeed  they  raiik  him  in 
their  number  at  all),  and  Clarius,  whom  Canus  censures  most 
severely  upon  this  account :  but  the  thing  is  certain  and  manifest. 
Yet  here  the  Jesuit,  who  hitherto  did  not  dare  to  accuse  the 
Hebrew  originals,  toils  hard  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Latin  edition, 

]}  E.  g.  Augustine,  Enarr.  in  Ps.  xli.  n.  14.  T.  iv.  Contr.  Faust.  L.  xii. 
c.  23.  T.  VIII.  &c.] 

\}  Qui  Hebreea  pie  et  religiose  tractant,  multo  in  illis  ampliora  de  Christo 
testimonia  quam  in  Latinis  Grsecisque  offendunt.] 

[3  T.  I.  p.  160.  Ep.  32.] 
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and  is  large  in  his  replies  to  Chemnitz,  Calvin,  and  others.  In 
which  task  he  has  no  more  formidable  adversary  than  himself. 
For,  unless  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  be  most  foully  corrupt, 
it  follows  that  this  Latin  edition  is  most  foully  corrupt,  inasmuch  as 
it  differs  widely  in  all  the  books  from  those  originals.  Who  does 
not  see  from  this  that  either  the  originals  are  corrupted,  or  the 
Latin  Vulgate  edition  is  full  of  innumerable  errors  ?  For,  where  the 
difference  and  opposition  of  the  readings  is  so  great  as  is  actually 
found  between  the  originals  and  the  Latin  edition,  it  cannot  be  said 
or  conceived  that  every  thing  is  sound  and  uncorrupted.  Bellarmine 
therefore  cannot  possibly  defend  them  both  together ;  and  he  must 
necessarily  confess  either  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  old,  and  the 
Greek  of  the  new  Testament,  or  else  the  Latin  edition  in  both  Tes- 
taments, to  labour  under  most  wretched  depravation.  For  whoever 
will  compare  the  Latin  with  the  originals,  shall  find  almost  every- 
where a  remarkable  discordance.  Were  I  to  go  in  detail  through  all 
the  errors  of  this  edition,  I  should  never  make  an  end,  and  should 
weary  your  attention  with  a  vain  prolixity.  You  may  spend  your 
leisure  in  reading  what  others  have  written  upon  the  subject.  It 
shall  suffice  for  me  to  discharge  what  my  duty  requires,  and  to  lay 
before  you  some  faults  of  this  edition,  from  which  it  will  plainly  appear 
that  it  is  really  corrupt  and  erroneous.  And,  though  I  might  bring 
forward  many  passages,  and  follow  the  regular  order  of  the  several 
books  and  chapters,  I  shall  prefer  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Bellarmine, 
and  examine  his  defence  of  certain  places.  He  first  proposes 
severally  and  defends  the  faults  of  the  Vulgate  edition  of  the  old 
Testament  which  had  been  censured  by  Chemnitz,  then  those  by 
Calvin  in  the  Psalms,  lastly  those  by  others  in  the  Latin  edition  of 
the  new  Testament.  These  let  us  now  examine,  and,  as  occasion 
offers,  interpose  a  few  remarks. 


CHAPTER    X. 


WHEREIN   CERTAIN    CORRUPT    PLACES   IN  THE    VULGATE    EDITION    OF 

THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    ARE    SET    FORTH. 

The  first  place  is  Gen.  iii.* :  Ipsa  canteret  caput  tuum.     So  it 
is  wrongly  and  corruptly  read  in  the  Vulgate.     For  the  reading 
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ought  to  be  Ipse  or  Ipsum,  so  as  to  make  the  reference  to  the  Seed 
of  the  woman,  not  to  the  woman  herself.  Bellarmine  affirms  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  true  reading  is  Ipsa,  and  that  many 
of  the  ancients  read  so ;  and  that,  as  to  the  verb,  which  is  in  the 
Hebrew  of  the  masculine  gender,  being  coupled  with  a  noun  in  the 
feminine,  we  must  consider  that  there  is  a  great  mystery  contained 
in  that  construction — ^namely,  that  the  woman  crushes  the  serpent's 
head,  not  by  herself  but  by  her  Son.  However,  he  hath  omitted 
to  notice  this  mystery  in  the  Sartorian  edition. 

I  answer.  Though  all  the  fathers  were  to  say  that  we  should 
read  Ipsa,  yet  it  should  by  no  means  be  admitted  or  approved. 
For  the  Hebrew  copies  constantly  read  Hu;  the  Septuagint  exhibits 
auTo^;  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  confirms  the  same  reading;  and 
lastly,  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate  edition  retain  Ipse,  some  Ipsum. 
Finally,  the  very  drift  of  the  sentence  requires  that  we  should 
understand  it  of  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  not  of  the  woman. 
What  woman  could  crush  the  serpent's  head?  Was  it  Mary?  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  is  what  is  said  by  them.  But  how?  When 
she  bore  Christ  ?  But  to  bear  Christ  is  not  to  crush  the  head  of 
the  serpent:  to  give  birth  to  him  by  whom  the  serpent's  head  is 
crushed  is  one  thing,  and  to  crush  the  head  of  the  serpent  is  another. 
Was  it  when  she  believed  in  Christ^  ?  But  this  applies  to  all  be- 
lievers. Christ  therefore,  and  Christ  only,  is  he  who  by  his  power 
could  crush  and  destroy  the  head  of  the  infernal  serpent,  and  rescue 
and  deliver  us  out  of  his  jaws.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  that  this  first 
promise  of  our  redemption,  upon  which  the  whole  safety  of  the 
human  race  depends,  should  not  have  been  more  diligently  cared 
for  by  these  men.  If  they  had  been  as  solicitous  as  they  ought  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  they  would  never  have  permitted  its  founda- 
tion to  have  been  so  perilously  and  impiously  shaken.  Augustine 
indeed,  De  Gen,  ad  Liter,  Lib.  ii.  c.  36  ^  reads  the  whole  passage 
corruptly.  Ipsa  tibi  servabit  caput:  but  Cyprian  reads  Ipse  in 
his  Second  Book  to  Quirinus^ ;  and  before  him  Irenseus,  Lib.  iii. 

[^  Salmeron  however  determines,  **  Christum  Matrem  suam  prope  cnicem 
vocasse,  ut  ipsa  Mater  Filium  suum  in  sacrificium  Patri  setemo  pro  toto 
mundo  offerret,  ut  Abraham  filium  suum  Isaac  ex  obedientia  offerre  voluit." — 
0pp.  T.  X.  Tract.  41.  p.  933.  cited  by  Glass.  Philol.  S.  p.  693.  (Amstel.  1694.)] 

[2  So  also  Enarr.  in  Ps.  ciii.  T.  iv,  pp.  1668 — 9,  and  elsewhere.  The 
reading  servabit  is  from  the  Septuagint  rrjp^ati.     See  Gesenius  in  voc.  t]!|^.] 

[8  Testim.  adv.  Judeeos,  n.  9.  p.  37.  Hoc  semen  prsedixerat  Deus  de 
muliere  procedere,  quod  calcaret  caput  Diaboli . , . .  ipse  tuum  observabit 
caput.] 
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c  77^;  and  Leo  the  pope  of  Rome  interprets  this  place  of  the  Seed 
of  the  woman,  Serm.  2  De  Nativitate  Domini^.  And  that  this  is 
the  true  reading,  Jerome  teaches  ns  in  his  Questions  upon  Genesis  3 
so  that  either  the  Vulgate  edition  is  not  Jerome's,  or  Jerome  hath 
contradicted  himself.  Chrjsostom  sometimes  seems  to  read  Ipsa; 
but  Philip  Montanus  hath  shewn  that  this  is  the  fault  of  his 
translator.  Canus,  Lib.  11.  c.  15,  acknowledges  that  there  is  a 
manifest  error  in  this  place.  To  the  same  effect  Andradius,  Defens. 
Lib.  IV.,  and  Cajetan^,  upon  the  three  Chapters  of  Genesis,  writes 
plainly  that  this  is  not  spoken  of  the  woman,  but  of  the  Seed  of  the 
woman.  Isidore  Clarius  hath  restored  Ipsum  in  his  Bible;  and 
John  Benedictus,  in  his  Scholia  upon  this  place,  says  that  we  should 
not  read  Ipsa  but  Ipsum,  so  as  to  understand  it  of  the  Seed. 
Wherefore  to  defend  this  reading  of  the  Vulgate  edition  is  to  excuse 
a  manifest  error,  and  to  contradict  a  plain  truth. 

The  second  place  is  Gen.  yi.,  which  is  read  thus  in  the  Vulgate 
edition:  Cuncta  cogitatio  cordis  est  intenta  ad  malum.  The 
Hebrew  would  require:  Figmentum  cordis  ejus  tantummodo 
malum  omni  die''.  Bellarmine  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  sense 
is  the  same. 

I  answer.  Although  this  were  true,  it  would  not  amount  to  a 
just  defence.  For  it  behoves  a  translator  of  scripture  not  merely 
to  take  care  that  he  do  not  corrupt  the  meaning,  but  also,  as  far 
as  it  is  at  all  possible,  not  to  depart  a  hand^s  breadth  from  the 
words ;  since  many  things  may  lie  under  cover  in  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  not  immediately  perceived,  and  yet  cont^ 
important  instruction.  But  in  this  place  the  sense  is  changed. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  be  intent  on  evily  and  another  to  be  evil,  and 
only  evil.  For  it  is  a  lighter  thing  to  be  prepense  towards  evil,  than 
to  be  already  actually  evil.  Besides  the  Vulgar  translator  says  that 
"every  thought  of  man's  heart  is  intent  on  evil:''  as  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  only  blamed  the  thoughts ;  whereas  he  condemns  both  the 
thoughts  and  the  principle  and  source  of  all  the  thoughts.  The 
faults  of  this  passage,  then,  are  these.  First,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Hebrew  to  answer  to  the  word  Intenta.     Secondly,  "every 

[*  Lib.  in.  c.  38.  p.  309,  A.  (ed.  Fevard.  Par.  1676)  Lib.  iv.  c.  78.  p. 
425,  0.  The  reference  in  the  text  is  a  mistake,  since  there  are  not  seventy- 
seren  chapters  in  the  third  book  in  any  edition  that  Whitaker  could  have  used.] 

[A  Denuntians  serpenti  futurum  semen  mulieris,  quod  noxii  capitis  elatio- 
nem  sua  virtute  contereret.    pp.  13, 14.  0pp.  Lugd.  1623.] 

[«  0pp.  Lugd.  1639.  T.  I.  p.  29.] 

P  Dvn-^s  }n  vn  ia^  mufno  -12^^31.    oen.  vi;  s.] 
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thought  of  the  heart"*'  is  snbstitated  for  the  whole  figmen'  of  the 
thoughts  of  man's  heart.  Thirdly,  the  particle  only  ia  omitted, 
which  hath  the  greatest  possible  weight  in  the  expression. 

Bellarmine's  second  observation  is,  that  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that,  as  the  Lutherans  suppose,  all  the  works  of  men  are  evil ; 
since  this  is  a  hyperbole,  similar  to  that  which  is  said  in  the  same 
chapter,  "All  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way,"  while  yet  Noah  is  called 
in  the  very  same  place  a  righteous  man  and  a  perfect. 

I  answer.  In  the  first  place,  the  Lutherans  do  not  say  that 
all  man's  works  are  evil,  but  only  the  works  of  men  not  yet  rege- 
nerate. Now,  that  these  latter  are  all  evil,  is  most  manifestly  plain 
from  other  testimonies  of  scripture,  and  specially  from  this  place. 
Secondly,  there  is  no  hyperbole  in  this  passage ;  for  in  reality  the 
desires  of  such  men  are  nothing  but  evil.  This  even  Andradius 
acknowledges,  Orthodox.  Explic.  Lib,  iii.  and  Defens.  Lib.  v.  For 
he  says  that  that  is  evil,  "  which  the  human  heart  itself  begins  the 
effort  to  frame  and  form."  If  the  first  movements  of  the  heart  be 
so  vicious  and  impure,  what  remains  at  all  sound  in  the  human 
breast  ?  For  we  do  not  speak  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  but  of 
the  qualities.  Thirdly,  there  is  nothing  whatever  hyperbolical  in 
the  assertion,  that  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way.  Noah  was,  indeed, 
a  just  man  and  a  perfect;  yet  so  as  that  his  justice  was  not  innate 
in  his  nature,  but  received  as  a  gift  from  God :  for  Noah  was  not 
entirely  pure  from  all  that  corruption  which  had  pervaded  all  flesh. 
See  what  hyperboles  these  men  have  found  in  scripture  I  Concerning 
Noah,  Jerome  writes  thus  in  his  Questions  on  Genesis:  "It  is  empha- 
tically said,  'in  his  generation,'  to  shew  us  that  he  was  righteous 
not  according  to  the  measure  of  absolute  righteousness,  but  according 
to  the  righteousness  of  his  generation^." 

The  third  place  is  in  Gen.  ix.,  where  they  read  thus:  Qui 
fuderit  sanguinem  hmninis,  fundetur  sanguis  illius.  Here  the 
words  **by  man*"  are  omitted.  Bellarmine  says  that  this  omission 
docs  not  render  the  sense  imperfect,  since  the  sense  is  the  same  in 
the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Latin:  "He  who  shall  slay  man  shall  be 
slain  himself." 

I  answer.  The  sense  is  not  so  full  in  the  Latin  as  in  the 
Hebrew.  For  the  clause  "  by  man,"  or,  as  others  render  it,  "  in 
man,"  is  emphatic,  as  Cajetan  in  his  Commentaries  and  others 
also  inform  us,  and  is  variously  explained  by  many  expositors ;  all 

\}  Ut  ostenderet  non  juxta  justitiam  consimimatam,  sed  juxta  generationk 
BU8B  justitiam,  fuisse  eum  justum.      T.  m.  p.  316.] 

\}^^m>  ion  D^^*l  Dl^*^  err  ^^m.    oen.  ix.  e.] 
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which  explanations  are  taken  from  us,  if  these  words  be  remoyed 
from  the  text.  It  is  false,  therefore,  that  the  sense  is  not  im- 
paired by  this  omission.  The  truest  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
given  by  those  who  think  that  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  and 
the  judge  is  sanctioned  in  these  words,  and  that  a  murderer  is  not 
to  be  merely  left  to  the  divine  vengeance,  but  searched  out  and 
punished  by  those  to  whom  the  sword  hath  been  delivered  by  God. 
For  it  is  not  the  same  thing  for  one  to  say  merely,  "  he  who  slays 
man  shall  be  himself  slain,^^  as  it  is  when  one  adds  ''by  man."*^ 
For  the  former  might  be  understood  only  to  mean  that  he  should 
be  slain  by  God ;  but  the  latter  implies  that  he  is  to  be  consigned  to 
death  by  man. 

The  fourth  place  is  Gen.  xiv.  18,  where  in  the  Hebrew  neither 
is  there  any  trace  of  the  word  "offering,"  nor  of  a  causative 
conjunction. 

Bellarmine  objects,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Vulgate  edition 
does  not  read  obtulit,  but  protulit  panem  et  vinum, 

I  answer.  Nevertheless  in  some  copies  we  do  find  obtulit ;  nor 
does  Andradius  deny  it  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Defence.  But 
most  of  the  Latin  copies  do  indeed  now  read  prqferens  panem  et 
vinum,  not  offerena.  Which  shews  that  our  adversaries  do  the 
more  grossly  abuse  this  place,  when  they  apply  it  to  support  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

Secondly,  he  objects  that  the  particle  Ve  is  in  Hebrew  often 
taken  for  Chiy  because^. 

I  answer.  This  is  not  denied ;  nor  was  there  any  occasion  to 
prove  it  by  the  citation  of  so  many  instances.  However,  it  hath 
not  that  force  in  this  passage.  For  Melchisedek  brought  forth  the 
bread  and  wine,  not  to  offer  sacrifice   or  discharge  any  priestly 

P  The  clause  in  question  is  :  JV^j;   hvh   \rp    H^XTS^   ];;;j  UVh   l^'^Ti, 

and  the  question  seems  to  be  whether  his  being  priest  of  the  Most  High  be 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  bringing  forth  of  the  bread  and  wine,  or 
with  his  blessing  Abraham.  If  with  the  former,  then  the  ^  may  bo  causative. 
For  when  the  sense  of  a  clause  in  Hebrew  is  such  as  to  leave  the  reader's 
mind  searching  for  a  reason  of  the  thing  stated  in  it,  then  the  conjunctive 
particle  is  often  used  to  carry  on  the  train  of  thought  thus  implied  rather 
than  expressed : — i.  e.  it  becomes  causative.  But  there  seems  no  reason  here 
for  any  such  connexion;  because  there  was  nothing  for  which  the  reader 
would  naturally  seek  any  reason,  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  other  circum- 
stances, in  the  act  of  Melchisedech  bringing  refreshment  for  Abraham  and 
his  followers :  whereas  the  clause  is  perfectly  fitted  to  introduce  the  circum- 
stance of  the  benediction.] 
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function,  but  rather  to  do  as  became  a  king, — that  is,  refresh  with 
provisions  Abraham  and  his  comrades  in  the  battle.  This  answer 
you  will  not  perhaps  approve  when  given  by  me.  Listen,  therefore, 
to  the  reply  of  your  own  fellows^  Cajetan  speaks  thus  in  his 
Commentary  upon  this  place:  ''That  which  in  the  Vulgate  edition 
is  subjoined  as  the  cause  of  the  oblation  {'  for  he  was  priest  of  the 
most  high  God')  is  not  given  in  the  Hebrew  as  a  reason,  but  as  a 
separate  clause :  '  Also  he  was  priest  to  the  high  God.'  It  adds 
his  priestly  dignity,  to  his  royal  honour  and  bounty^."  Thus 
Cajetan  refers  his  production  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  his  royal 
bounty,  his  benediction  of  Abraham  to  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  and 
that  with  perfect  justice.  So  Andradius,  Defens.  Trid.  Lib.  iv.: 
**  I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  Melchisedek  refreshed  with  bread 
and  wine  the  soldiers  of  Abraham,  wearied  and  broken  with  the 
long  battled"  You  have,  therefore,  Andradius  and  Cajetan,  and 
many  more,  differing  from  your  notion,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  produced  by  Melchisedek  to  offer  them  as  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
As  to  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  there  will  be  another  place  for 
answering  that  argument. 

Bellarmine  objects  thirdly,  that  in  Ps.  cix.  it  is  sud  of  Christ : 
"Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedekl" 
Why  is  Christ  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  unless 
because  the  one  offered  bread  and  wine,  the  other  himself  in  the 
formsof  bread  and  wine? 

I  answer.  The  apostle  plainly  teaches  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chap.  v.  vii.  how  Christ  is  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek; so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  inventing  this  new 
analogy.  But  if  Melchizedek  was  no  otherwise  a  type  of  Christ 
but  because  he  offered  bread  and  wine,  the  apostle  hath  compared 
Christ  with  Melchizedek  in  vain,  and  said  not  one  word  to  the 
purpose ;  for  he  hath  made  no  mention  of  this  sacrifice  in  the  com- 
parison. If  then  it  was  by  reason  of  this  sacrifice  alone  that 
Christ  was  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  then  the  apostle, 
in  drawing  this  comparison  of  Christ  with  Melchizedek,  hath 
omitted  that  altogether  which  was  the  only  thing  worth  mention- 
ed Quod  in  vulgata  editione  Bubditur,  ut  causa  oblationis  (erat  enim 
sacerdos  Dei  altissimi),  in  Hebrseo  non  habetur  ut  causa,  sed  separata  clau- 
sula, '  et  ipso  erat  sacerdos  El  excelso.'  Adjungit  siquldem  regise  dignitati 
et  liberalitati  dignitatem  sacerdotalcm.     T.  i.  p.  66.] 

[3  Ego  cum  illis  sentio,  qui  lassos  Abrahse  milites  et  diutuma  pugna  frac- 
t08  Melchisedechum  pane  yinoque  refocisse  aiunt.] 
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ing,  and  hath  not  prored  with  anj  sufficient  care  and  pertinency 
the  very  thing  which  was  to  have  been  proved.  What  else  is  this, 
bat  to  offer  an  open  insult  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Which  is,  indeed, 
what  these  men  do,  when  they  say  that  Christ  is  a  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,  upon  no  other  gronnds  than  because  the  one 
offered  bread  and  wine,  the  other  himself  in  the  forms  of  bread 
and  wine.  But  we  shall  have  an  occasion  elsewhere  of  speaking  of 
this  whole  matter. 

The  fifth  place  is  in  the  last  chapter  of  Numbers,  where  the 
Vulgate  copies  exhibit  the  following  reading :  Omnes  viri  ducent 
uxores  de  tribu  et  cognatione  sua,  et  cunctce  foemince  de  eadem 
tribu  maritos  accipient^.  That  this  is  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion, any  one  may  readily  understand  in  many  ways,  who  shall 
compare  it  with  the  Hebrew  text.  In  these  words  it  is  absolutely 
forbidden  that  any  man  should  take  a  wife,  or  any  ^oman  marry  a 
husband,  out  of  their  own  tribes  respectively.  But  many  examples 
occur  in  scripture  of  marriages  contracted  between  persons  of  dif- 
ferent tribes.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  the  law,  that 
every  man  and  woman  should  marry  only  into  their  own  tribes ; 
but  the  command  extended  only  to  heritors,  to  prevent  the  posses- 
sions and  estates  of  the  several  tribes  from  being  confounded,  or 
passing  into  other  tribes.  Whatever,  then,  Bellarmine  may  say  to 
excuse  the  fault  of  this  version,  whoever  will  give  the  place  even 
the  slightest  inspection,  will  immediately  detect  its  erroneousness. 
And  whereas  Bellarmine  affirms  that  the  words  run  just  the  same 
way  in  the  Hebrew  as  in  the  Latin,  (which  I  marvel  how  he  could 
assert  so  confidently  and  yet  so  falsely,)  I  will  confute  him  with  no 
other  testimony  than  that  of  Cajetan.  This  is  Cajetan^s  remark 
upon  the  place:  ''This  clause  is  not  contained  in  the  Hebrew^." 
That  cardinal  denies  that  to  be  contained  in  the  Hebrew,  which 
Bellarmine  affirms  to  be  contained  in  it :  but  the  cardinal  is  Bel- 
larmine^s  superior  both  in  authority  and  in  truth.  Afterwards  the 
same  cardinal  presently  subjoins:  "See  how  many  and  how  im- 
portant additions  to  the  law  the  translator  hath  passed  over  in 
silence.  The  law  is  not  delivered  concerning  every  daughter,  but 
of  a  daughter  that  is  an  heiress^,"  &c.  Thus  there  are  many 
faults  of  the  Vulgate  edition  in  this  place,  if  we  believe  Cajetan ; 

[•  Numbers  xxxri.  7,  8.] 

\}  Non  habetur  huBc  clausula  in  textu  Hebraico.     T.  i.  p.  428.] 
[6  Vide  quot  et  quales  additiones  legis  siluit  interpres.    Non  traditur  lex 
de  qualibet  filia,  sed  de  filia  hserede.] 
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and  yet  Bellarmine  could  see  none,  lest  perchance  he  should  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  some  error  in  the  Vulgate  edition,  which,  no 
doubt,  would  be  a  most  deplorable  catastrophe  I 

The  sixth  place  is  Ezra  ix.  8,  where  the  reading  is  pax  iUiug, 
whereas  we  should  read  pcucillfiaK  Here  Bellarmine  acknowledges 
an  error  of  the  transcribers;  for  the  Hebrew  word  denotes  a 
stake,  so  that  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  read- 
ing. As  to  Bellarmine's  assertion  that  many  Latin  copies  exhibit 
paxilltAS,  I  think  it  by  no  means  probable,  since  the  Louyain  cor- 
rectors of  the  Bible  retain  the  old  and  wrong  reading  in  the  text ; 
which  surely  they  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had  felt  that  the 
authority  of  copies  would  have  supported  them  in  amending  the 
passage.  Indeed,  we  may  well  ask  why  they  did  not  amend  it  ? 
Is  the  matter  doubtful  or  obscure  ?  Bellarmine  confesses  that  to 
be  the  true  reading  which  they  have  excluded  from  the  text,  that 
false  which  they  retain  in  the  text.  Yet  the  divines  of  Louvain, 
who  profess  themselves  to  be  desirous  of  correcting  the  errors  of 
the  Vulgate  edition,  have  marked  indeed,  but  not  removed,  this 
error,  certain  and  shameful  as  it  is.  And  with  other  such  mistakes 
of  the  transcribers,  known,  manifest  and  acknowledged,  does  that 
edition  abound.  Should  we  receive  that  for  authentic  scripture, 
which  its  very  correctors  have  left  so  full  of  blemishes  ? 

The  seventh  place  is  Job  v.  1 :  Voca  si  quis  est  qui  tibi  re- 
spondeat, et  ad  aliquem  sanctorum  convertere,  Bellarmine  says 
that  Chemnitz  pretends  that  this  place  was  corrupted  to  support 
the  invocation  of  saints ;  and  thereupon,  with  sufficient  impudence, 
pronounces  him  drunk.  But  Chenmitz  blames  not  the  version  of 
the  passage,  but  the  reasoning  of  the  papists  from  that  version ; 
that  the  saints  are  to  be  invoked,  because  we  are  bidden  to  betake 
ourselves  to  some  of  the  saints:  whereas  those  are  called  saints 
in  scripture,  who  cultivate  holiness  during  their  lives.  And  thus 
these  men  often  abuse  the  Latin  version  to  the  support  of  their 
doctrines  in  a  way  that  can  hardly  be  called  sober  argumentation. 

The  eighth  place  is  Prov.  xvi.  11,  where  they  read  lapides 
seculi^,  instead  of  lapides  sacculi ;  which  passage  we  have  men- 
tioned before.     And  Bellarmine  confesses  that  the  reading  which 

\}  The  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  "li^^,  upon  which  Gesenius  obseryes,  "pan- 
gere  paxUlum,  Hebrseis  (et  ArabicuB,  v.  vit.  Tom.  i.  p.  134,  228.  ed.  Mauger) 
imago  est  sedis  firmse  et  stabilis  Jer.  xxii.  23,  de  qua  IJH^  dicitur.  Est.  ix.  8."] 

[2  DO  '»n^*.] 

•        .      ••  •  —  " 
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exhibits  sacculi  is  the  true  one,  but  the  Vulgate,  even  in  its  latest 
Louyain  edition,  false,  which  exhibits  seculi. 

The  ninth  place  is  Eccles.  ix.  2 :  Nescit  homo,  utrum  odio  vel 
amore  dignua  sit,  sed  omnia  in  futurwrn  aervantur  incerta\  Bel- 
larmine  says  that  the  Vulgate  interpreter  hath  rendered  the  passage 
excellently  well,  not  counting,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  words,  but 
weighing  them  and  expressing  their  sense. 

I  answer.  The  Vulgate  interpreter  in  this  place  hath  neither 
counted  the  words,  nor  weighed  them,  nor  expressed  the  sense,  but 
rendered  them  most  falsely ;  which  will  readily  appear  evident,  if 
the  Hebrew  words  be  compared  with  this  translation.  For  those 
interpreters  who  have  translated  the  scriptures  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  the  greatest  care  and  fidelity,  have  perceived  that  these  words 
required  a  totally  different  interpretation.  Vatablus  hath  translated 
the  passage  thus :  '*  And  that  man  is  ignorant  alike  of  love  and 
hatred,  but  to  him  (God)  all  things  are  set  open^."  Pagninus 
thus:  ''Both  love  and  hatred  man  knows  not;  all  which  are 
before  them^"  Cajetan  thus :  "  Both  love  and  hatred  man  knows 
not ;  all  in  their  face^"  Jerome  himself  translated  this  passage  tar 
otherwise,  as  appears  from  that  other  interpretation  of  this  book, 
which  is  extant  amongst  his  works,  where  we  read :  Et  quidem 
caritatem,  et  quidem  odium  non  est  cognoscens  homo :  omnia  in 
facie  eorum.  This  differs,  both  in  words  and  in  sense,  from  yours, 
which  yet  ye  call  Jerome's.  As  to  the  sense,  it  is  not  what  you 
suppose ;  that  all  things  here  are  doubtful  and  uncertain,  so  that 
no  man,  while  he  remains  in  this  life,  knows  whether  he  enjoys  the 
love  of  God  or  labours  under  his  hatred.  This  is  an  utterly  false 
assertion,  and  contrary  to  the  whole  teaching  of  the  scriptures: 
for  the  scriptures  every  where  teach,  that  those  who  believe  are 
certain  of  the  favour  of  God  and  their  own  salvation  ;  which  most 
true  and  sacred  doctrine  should  not  be  rejected  for  the  sake  of  the 
error  of  your  version.  We  shall  speak  of  the  matter  itself  else- 
where :  for  the  present,  let  cardinal  Cajetan  teach  Bellarmine  that 
this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  place  in  hand.  ''  Before  us  are  those 
things  which  are  carried  on  about  us,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse: 

\}  Quodque  pariter  amorem  et  odium  ignorat  homo,  ipsi  autem  (Deo) 

Bont  omnia  proposita.] 

[^  Etiam  amorem,  etiam  odium  nescit  homo :  quse  omnia  ante  eos  sunt.] 
[^  Etiam  amorem  etiam  odium  non  sciens  homo:  omnia  enim  in  facie 

eonun.] 
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at  the  same  time  we  know  not  the  cause  of  adversity  or  pros- 
perity, whether  it  be  the  love  or  hatred  of  God,  that  is,  whether 
God  out  of  his  love  to  a  man  governs  him  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  in  like  manner,  out  of  his  hatred  to  a  man  governs 
him  by  adversity;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  prosperity ^" 
Mercer,  a  man  exquisitely  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  scrip- 
ture, interprets  and  explains  the  passage  to  the  like  effect;  nor 
does  he  think  that  your  own  translator  meant  any  thing  more  than 
this,  that  it  cannot  be  judged  and  certainly  determined  by  external 
circumstances,  whether  any  one  is  loved  by  God  or  not,  since  all 
happen  alike  to  all,  to  the  just  and  the  impious,  the  pure  and  the 
impure,  the  good  and  the  unrighteous,  those  who  sacrifice  and 
those  who  sacrifice  not,  those  who  swear  and  those  who  reverence 
an  oath,  as  it  follows  in  the  succeeding  sentences. 

The  tenth  place  is  Ecclus.  v,  6  :  De  propitiato  peccato  noli 
esse  sine  metu.  The  place  is  badly  translated,  since  the  Greek  is 
irepi  e^iKafTiJLOv  uri  aipofio^  yivov.  Which  words  warn  men  not  to 
sin  presumptuously  through  confidence  of  obtidning  remission  of 
their  sins :  for  it  follows,  ''  nor  add  sin  to  sin."  For  many  heap 
sin  upon  sin,  because  they  promise  themselves  certain  remission ; 
whom  Ecclesiasticus  deters  by  this  most  solemn  admonition. 
As  to  Bellarmine's  pretence,  that  we  say  that  a  man  should  be 
secure  of  obtaining  pardon,  and  therefore  that  our  opinion  is  con- 
futed by  these  words,  he  seems  to  understand  our  doctrine  but 
badly.  For  we  do  not  approve  security  in  any  man,  as  he  slan- 
derously lays  to  our  charge. 

The  eleventh  place  is  Ecclus.  xvi.  15 :  Miaericordia  faciei 
locum  unicuique  secundum  meritum  operum  s%iorum.  Here  in  a 
few  words  are  many  errors.  For  thus  stands  the  Greek  text : 
iracri  eXefjmoavvti  iroiriaov  towou  *  ckqctos  yap  irard  Ta  epya 
airrov  eupijaei  •  "  Make  way  for  every  work  of  mercy  :  for  every 
man  shall  find  according  to  his  works."  The  words  are  not  the 
same,  and  the  sense  different.  That  word  merit,  whence  did  the 
Vulgate  translator  get  it?  Certainly  he  did  not  find  it  in  the 
Greek.  For  as  to  Bellarmine's  pretence  that  Kara  ipya  is  the 
same  as  "  according  to  the  merit  of  one's  works,"  which  he  says 

[1  Coram  nobis  sunt  ea  quse  circa  nos  geruntur,  sive  prospera,  siye  ad- 
versa;  et  cum  hoc  nescimus  causam  adTersitatis  rel  prosperitatis,  an  sit 
odium  vel  amor  Dei,  hoc  est,  an  Deus  tanquam  amans  aliquem  gnbemet 
eum  per  adversa :  et  similiter  an  tanquam  odio  habens  aliquem  gubemet  eum 
per  adversa :  idemque  dicito  de  prosperis.  p.  165.  sine  loco.  1545.] 
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that  every  one  knovfs  who  is  ever  so  slightly  skilled  in  the  Greek 
language;  I  would  fain  know  from  him  who  is  so  skilful  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  in  what  Lexicon  or  other  book  he  ever  found  that 
KUTci  epya  means  anything  else  but  "according  to  works?"  And  if 
Bellarmine  can  make  no  distinction  between  works  and  the  merit  of 
works,  he  hath  no  reason  to  attribute  to  himself  any  great  skill  and 
expertness  in  either  the  Greek  language  or  theology.  To  works  there 
is  a  reward  promised  in  scripture  ;  to  the  merits  of  works  none,  but 
that  of  death. 

The  twelfth  place  is  Joel  ii.  13 :  Prcestabilia  super  ma- 
litiaK  What  is  this  ?  Let  us  hear  Bellarmine's  explanation : 
** PrcBstabilis  super  malitia,^  saith  he,  "means  excelling  in  compas- 
sion." As  if  prcestabilis  super  were  all  one  with  excelling,  or 
malitia  the  same  thing  as  compassion.  Or  otherwise:  ** Prcestabilis 
super  malitia  is  as  much  as  to  say,  so  good  as  not  to  be  overcome 
of  evil."  But  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  prophet.  The  pro- 
phet extols  the  clemency  and  goodness  of  God,  and  says  that  it  is 
so  great  that  God  repents  him  of  the  evil  with  which  he  had 
determined  to  afflict  the  people.  This  may  easily  be  understood. 
The  other  is  not  only  obscure,  but  absolutely  barbarous. 

The  thirteenth  place  is  Micah  v.  2,  which  Osiander  says  is 
wrongly  rendered  by  the  old  translator.  For  it  should  not  be 
translated,  partmla  es  in  millibus  Judah^,  but,  "  it  is  too  slight  a 
thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  in  the  thousands  of  Judah."  I  have 
no  business  to  answer  in  behalf  of  Osiander.  His  correction  seems 
to  deserve  some  regard,  since  Matthew  in  reciting  this  place,  chap, 
ii.  6,  does  not  read  "  art  little,"  but  ovSafxws  eka-xitTTfi  el,  "  art  by 
no  means  least:"  and  the  place  might  undoubtedly  be  rendered 
better  than  it  is  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  interpreter. 

Thus  then  hath  Bellarmine  excused  some  faults  of  the  old 
Latin  version ;  with  what  skill,  learning,  or  truth,  let  others  judge. 
I  believe  that  no  one  who  is  not  under  an  immoderate  influence  of 
party  spirit  will  say  that  the  Vulgate  translation  is  nobly  vindi- 
cated by  Bellarmine.  If  there  were  no  other  error  in  that  version, 
yet  it  might  be  sufficiently  understood  and  perceived  by  those  now 
adduced,  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  pure  and  perfect  as  to  merit  to 
be  esteemed  the  authentic  scripture  of  God.  But  besides  these  there 
are  others  also,  and  those  so  many  that  they  cannot  be  detailed 

P  rxj/^rrb^  oro.] 

*"  ^   T  T  -  -    •     "• 

[«  nrirr   ^S^Xa   nvp^    n^;,*^.      Osiand.  Bibl.  p.  n.  p.  482.    Tubing. 
1597.     He  translates,  Parum  est  ut  sis  in  millibus  Jucbe.] 
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and  enumerated.  And  lest  any  one  should  think  that  I  saj  this 
rashlj,  I  will  exhibit  yet  more  clearly  by  fresh  instances  the  in- 
finite perversity  of  that  version. 

I  shall  commence  with  (xenesis,  wherein  at  the  30th  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  these  words,  ''all  green  herbs/'  are  wanting 
in  your  Vulgate  edition.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  deemed  super- 
fluous. The  Lord  in  this  place  plainly  distinguishes  the  food  of 
man  from  that  of  cattle:  to  man  God  gave  the  herbs  and  trees 
which  yield  fruit;  to  the  beasts  all  green  herbs  for  food.  The 
Vulgate  translator,  omitting  these  words,  says  that  the  same  pro- 
vision is  given  by  God  to  the  brutes  and  to  man. 

Gen.  ii.  8,  the  Vulgate  hath,  Plantaverat  Deus  Paradisum 
voluptatis  a  principio^  instead  of,  ''  God  had  planted  a  garden  in 
Eden  eastward."  For  Heden  indicates  the  proper  name  of  a  place, 
as  appears  from  Gen.  iv.  16,  where  we  read  that  Cain  settled  on 
the  east  side  of  this  place :  and  God  had  not  planted  that  garden 
''  from  the  beginning  \"  since  it  was  only  on  the  third  day  that  he 
created  the  herbs  and  fruitful  trees,  as  is  manifest  from  chap.  i.  12. 
More  correct  is  the  rendering  of  the  Seventy,  Kara  avaTo\a% : 
and  so  Vatablus,  Pagninus,  and  Tremellius,  ab  oriente. 

Gen.  ii.  23,  Hoc  nunc  os  ex  ossibus  meis,  instead  of^  ''for 
this  turn  bone  of  my  bone ;"  and  Cajetan  tells  us  that  there  is  in 
these  words  an  emphasis  usual  with  the  Hebrews. 

Gen.  iiL  6,  Aspectuque  delectabile,  instead  of,  "  deurable  to 
make  one  wise."  Verse  8,  in  medio  ligni  Paradisic  for,  "amongst 
the  trees  of  Paradise."  Verse  17,  maledicta  terra  in  opere  ttu>\ 
for,  "  cursed  be  the  earth  on  thine  account."  Gen.  iv.  13,  Major 
est  iniquitas  mea  quam  ut  veniam  merear.  In  the  Hebrew  there 
is  not  even  the  shadow  of  any  word  denoting  merit  It  should  be 
rendered  "than  I  can  bear,"  or  "sustain^;"  or,  "than  that  I  should 
obtain  forgiveness,"  as  the  Septuagint  translates  it,  tov  aipeOiival 
M€.  At  verse  15,  Neqiiaqtiam  ita  fiet,  is  redundant.  For  the 
Lord  does  not  promise  Cain  that  no  one  should  slay  him.  Verse  16, 
ProfuguB  in  terra,  for,  "  in  the  land  of  Nod,"  or  Ndid  as  the 
Septuagint  read  it,  or  "  the  land  of  wandering."     Verse  26,  Iste 

[1  The  word  is  D^pD,  which  is  ambiguous:  of.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  12;  Ixxvii.  6.] 

[3  D3;Sn   nXT.     I  cannot  see  the  fault  of  the  Vulgate  here.] 

[8  The  translator  mistook  the  word  "J^OJ^il,  reading  it  with  a  Daleth  1 

instead  of  a  Resh  *^,  and  so  making  an  unauthorised  derivative  from  '^^y 

equivalent  to  miiy.] 
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cospit  invacare,  for,  "then  began  men*:"  for  it  is  not  the  person 
but  the  time  which  Moses  particularises.  Gen.  y.  22,  those  words, 
et  vixit  Enoch,  are  superfluous. 

Gen.  yi.  3,  Non  permanebit  Spiritus  meua  in  fumiine  in 
cRtemum,  instead  of,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  strive^."  Verse  6,  et 
proBcavens  infuturum,  should  be  struck  out. 

Gen.  viii.  4,  Vicesimo  septimo  die  mensis,  instead  of,  "  upon 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month;''  where  the  Vulgate  edition 
follows  not  the  Hebrew  original,  but  the  seventy  interpreters : 
which  is  abo  the  case  verse  7,  where  it  translates,  qui  egrediebatur 
et  non  revertebatur.  For  the  raven  went  and  returned  into  the 
ark,  as  is  plain  from  the  Hebrew,  until  the  waters  dried  up. 
Hence  Eugubinus,  though  a  papist,  deservedly  blames  in  his 
Scholia  the  Vulgate  version  of  this  verse. 

Gen.  xi.  12.  Arphaxad  is  said  in  the  Vulgate  edition  to  have 
lived,  after  he  had  begotten  Saleth,  three  hundred  and  three  years. 
But  the  Hebrew  text  proves  him  to  have  lived  four  hundred  and 
three  years. 

Gen.  xiii.  2,  IHves  valde  in  possessione''  auri  et  argentic 
instead  of,  "  very  rich  in  flocks,  in  silver,  and  in  gold."  And  verse 
11,  Divisique  sunt  altenUrum  a  Jratre  sua,  which  is  absolutely 
unintelligible.  The  Hebrew  text  is  plain,  that  they  separated  the 
one  from  the  other. 

Gen.  xiv.  3.  That  is  called  vallis  sylveatris,  which  should 
have  been  called  Siddim,  or  a  plain.  For,  unless  it  be  a  proper 
name,  it  denotes  arable,  and  not  woody  ground^.  Qea.  xvii.  16, 
Orientur  ex  eo,  for,  "from  her.*^  Gen.  xix.  18,  Qu€eso,  Domine 
mi,  for,  "  No,  I  pray  thee,  my  Lord." 

Gen.  xxi.  9.  The  expression  of  the  Vulgate  is  too  gentle, 
when  it  says  that  Ishmael  played  with^  {lusisse)  Isaac.     He  rather 

[»  rrirr  Dttfil  ^Vl  ^n^n  ^^^.  The  verb,  being  in  the  passive,  must 
be  taken  impersonally.] 

[®  )1T  N7 .  Gesenius  translates, ''  Non  in  perpetuum  Spiritus  mens  in 
hominibus  humiliabitur ;"  making  the  radical  idea  of  pi  to  be,  like  that  of 
the  Arabic  ^^J  depression;  in  which  case  it  is  cognate  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
down,] 

[f  nSpD^ .  However,  the  word  does  denote  possession  in  general,  as  well 
as  the  particular  possession  of  cattle.] 

[8  [T^tS^n   pD3;  from  mb  to  level] 
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played  upon  Isaac,  than  unth  him.  And  that  it  should  be  so 
rendered,  appears  from  the  apostle  to  the  Galatians,  iv.  29,  who 
interprets  this  version  to  mean  nothing  slighter  than  a  hostile 
persecution.  But  now,  if  Ishmael  had  done  nothing  more  than 
play  with  his  brother,  neither  would  Sarah  have  taken  it  so  un- 
kindly, nor  would  the  apostle  on  that  account  have  charged 
Ishmael  with  so  great  a  crime. 

Gen.  xxiv.  22,  we  have  duo  sicli,  instead  of,  ^*  the  half  of 
a  shekel."  And  at  verse  32,  what  is  the  meaning  of  distravit 
eamelos  ?  He  should  have  said  that  he  loosed,  or  took  their 
burdens  off  the  camels;  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  not  the  sense 
of  distravit.  In  this  verse  too  water  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  wash  the  camels'  feet,  which,  however,  was  really 
prepared  for  washing  the  feet,  not  of  the  camels,  but  of  the 
servant.  And  at  verse  6,  the  Vulgate  hath,  qui  festinus  reverte- 
batur  ad  Dominum  suum,  instead  of,  '^  and  that  servant  took 
Rebecca,  and  departed."  In  the  last  verse  of  Gen.  zzviii.,  Esau  is 
said  in  the  Vulgate  to  have  "  counted  it  a  slight  thing  that  he  had 
sold  his  birthright.'*^  But  the  Hebrew  text  says  that  he  despised 
the  birthright  itself.  For  Esau  might  have  thought  slightly  of 
the  sale  of  the  birthright,  and  yet  might  have  prized  highly  the 
birthright  itself.  So  that  the  Vulgate  translator  hath  by  no  means 
come  up  to  the  sense  of  the  words  or  the  enormity  of  the  sin 
intended.  Gen.  xxvii.  6,  ut  jussionem  patris  impleret,  instead  of, 
"  to  take  the  prey  which  he  should  bring."*'  At  verse  33,  those 
words,  ultra  quam  credi  potest  admirans,  are  redundant.  Like- 
wise Gen.  xxxi.  32,  these,  quod  autemfurti  me  arguis. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  29,  the  clause,  ''  and  they  plundered  finally  what- 
soever was  in  any  house,"  is  omitted,  while  quibus  perpetratis 
audacter  is  added  superfluously.  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  the  Vulgate 
interpreter  says  that  Anan  found  *'  warm  waters"  in  the  desert ; 
which  version  all  who  know  any  thing  of  Hebrew  know  to  be 
false  ^;  for  Anan  found  not  hot  springs,  of  which  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  this  place,  but  mules.  This  place,  therefore,  the 
Septuagint  translated  ill^  and  the  Vulgate  interpreter  in  following 
them  hath  erred  from  the  Hebrew  verity. 

[I  Geseniufi  (Lex.  voc.  U'^tf'^)  obsenres,  "  Quod  ^ieronymus  scribit  in 
Qufiest.  ad  1.  c, '  nonnulli  putant  aquas  calidas  juxta  Punicm  lingucB  yiciniam, 
qusD  Hebnese  contermina  est,  hoc  vocabulo  Bignificari,'  non  contemnendum 

CoDJectura  sat  iiifelici  ex  contextu  facta  mulos  intelligunt  nonnulli 

Hebrsei  et  Lutherus."] 

['  Thifi  seems  to  be  an  oversight  of  Whitakcr's :  for  the  Septuagint  have 
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Gren.  xxxyii.  2.  Joseph  is  said  in  the  Vulgate  to  have  been 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  fed  his  father's  sheep  along  with 
his  brothers.  But  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  seventeen.  In  the 
same  verse  the  Vulgate  interpreter  says  that  Joseph  accused  his 
brethren  to  his  father  with  a  very  grievous  accusation,  as  if  some 
fixed  and  foul  crime  were  intended;  but  the  Hebrew  text  runs 
thus :  "  And  Joseph  reported  the  ill  report  of  them  to  their 
father," — i.e.  he  related  their  ill  behaviour  to  their  father,  and 
informed  him  of  all  their  faults. 

Gen.  xxxviii.  6,  the  Vulgate  translator  reads :  Quo  nato, 
parere  ultra  cessavit ;  which  is  foreign  from  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  "  And  she  was  in 
Chezib  when  she  bore  him^;"  for  Chezib  is  the  name  of  a  city  of 
the  Philistines.  And,  verse  12,  Hirah  is  called  opilio  gregis  by 
the  Vulgate  interpreter,  as  by  the  Septuagint  o  ttoi/uli^v  avrov. 
But  Jerome  blames  this  version,  and  teaches  us  that  the  Hebrew 
word  denotes  not  a  shepherd,  but  a  friend*:  so  that  this  Hirah, 
who  went  to  the  town  with  Judah,  was  his  friend,  and  not  his 
shepherd.  At  verse  23,  the  old  version  hath,  Certi  mendacii 
arguere  nos  non  potest.  But  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  is, 
**  that  we  be  not  despised  ^" 

Gen.  xxxix.  6,  these  words,  "  Wherefore  he  left  all  his  goods 
in  the  hand  of  Joseph,**'  are  omitted.  At  verse  10,  something  is 
wanted  to  make  the  sense  complete :  for  thus  we  read  in  the 
Vulgate,  Hvjusmodi  verbis  per  singulos  dies.  It  should  have  been 
filled  up  from  the  Hebrew  original,  "  with  such  words  every  day 
did  she  address  Joseph,**  But  the  words  which  follow  are  super- 
fluous, Et  mulier  molesta  erat  adolescenti. 

Gen.  xl.  5,  this  whole  clause  is  left  out,  "  The  butler  and  the 
baker  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  were  bound  in  the  tower  of  the 
prison."  At  verse  16  we  have  tria  canistra  farince,  for  "  three 
white  (or  osier)  baskets®."  But  here  the  Vulgate  interpreter 
followed  the  Septuagint,  not  the  Hebrew  original  itself. 

not  translated  it  at  all,  but  retained  the  original  word,  t£  tlptv  rhv  *la/iciy  cV 

[*  ^njn-     The  difference   is   in   the  points;    nip.  a  friend,    ITjn  a 
shepJierd.] 

[« pn^  rvn:^  is.] 

P  ^*)n    ^xD.      Qesenius  translates  ^"IH  panU  alhus.     LXX.  /cava  xov^ 
dptrSv.    I  think  the  Vulgate  is  not  here  to  be  blamed.] 

r  n  12 

[WHITAKER.] 
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Gen.  xli.  45,  the  Vulgate  interpreter,  in  explaining  the  name 
which  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph,  hath  followed  conjecture  rather 
than  any  certain  reason.  For  he  first  says  that  those  words  are 
Egyptian ;  and  then  he  explains  them  to  mean  the  Saviour  of  the 
world^ :  for  thus  we  read  in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  edition, 
JEt  vocahit  eum  lingua  ^gyptiaca  Salvatorem  mundi.  The 
Septuagint  have  set  down  these  two  words  without  any  explanation  ; 
and  the  Hebrews  doubt  whether  they  are  Egyptian  or  Chaldee. 
Josephus  interprets  them,  **  the  discoverer  of  secrets*;'*  and  with 
him  agree  the  later  Jews  and  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast.  It  may 
seem  strange  whence  Jerome  learnt  that  these  were  Egyptian 
terms,  and  that  they  denoted  "  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

Gen.  xhx.  10,  Jacob  says  of  Judah,  ''  binding  the  foal  of  his 
ass  to  the  vine."  But  the  Vulgate  translator  hath  rendered  those 
words  thus ;  Ligana  ad  vitern^  O  fili  mi,  oMnam  suam.  And, 
at  verse  22,  Joseph  is  compared  to  a  fruitful  branch  beside  a  well ; 
which  words  the  Vulgate  translates  thus,  a^ccreacena  et  decorus 
a>8pectus\  At  verse  24,  Jacob  says  of  Joseph,  ''  and  the  arms  of 
his  hands  were  strengthened ;"  which,  in  your  edition,  is  turned  to 
a  quite  contrary  sense,  disaoluta  aunt  mncula  brachiorum  et 
manuum  ejua.  In  this  place  the  translator  followed  the  version  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  not  the  Hebrew  text. 

At  the  end  of  that  chapter,  after  the  32  nd  verse,  this  whole 
clause  is  omitted  :  "  Now  that  piece  of  ground  was  bought,  and  also 
the  cave  which  is  therein,  from  the  sons  of  Heth."  Thus  that 
chapter  is,  in  the  Vulgate  edition,  too  short  by  one  entire  verse. 

Hitherto  we  have  run  over  a  single  book ;  in  which  review  we 
have  not  been  at  all  so  curious  or  malicious  as  to  let  nothing  which 

[I  ro^S    n3B!i,     Oesenius,   after  Bernard  and  Jablonski,  thinks   tho 

Vulgate  inteiT)retation  right,  deriving  the  word  from  the  Egyptian  article 
p — sot — Saviour,  and  phetiec  al<ap.  This  explanation  regards  the  form  gircn 
by  tho  LXX.  "^ovBoiKfiavrtx  as  correct;  for  the  above  words,  when  com- 
pounded, would  in  Coptic  be  Psotmphenec :  the  interposed  m  being  sounded 
am  in  the  dialect  of  upper  Egypt.  See  Scholtz,  Expos.  Voc.  Copt,  in  Report. 
Litt.  Bibl.  et  Orient.  T.  xni.  p.  19.] 

[2  2i]fJiaiP€i  yap  t6  Svofia  Kpxmrav  (vpfrqv,     Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  11.  C.  vi.  1.] 
[8  y>y  ^^j;.     The  Vulgate  took  l^JJ  in  the  sense  of  mien.     Tho  LXX. 
give  a  different  turn,  but  still  understand  )^y  in  the  sense  of  an  et/e,  not  a  well. 

Indeed  we  have  two  different  versions  in  the  present  teit  of  the  LXX. 
Mou  CrjXvrfis  (who  has  his  eye  on  me),  and  np6£  fit  avatrrpv^ov  (turn  back 
thine  eye  on  me.)] 
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might  justly  deserve  blame  escape  our  hands.  Many  things  I  have 
knowingly  and  deliberately  passed  over,  which  nevertheless  ought 
certainly  to  be  accounted  errors,  because  repugnant  to  the  truth  of 
the  originals. 

Were  I  to  examine  in  the  same  way  the  remaining  books  of 
the  old  Testament,  I  should  find  an  abundant  crop  of  errors,  and 
fill  many  pages  with  the  enumeration  of  them.  For  your  version 
is  not  a  whit  more  exact  in  the  other  books  than  we  have  seen  it 
to  be  in  this ;  whence  we  may  easily  form  an  estimate  of  the  gross* 
ness  of  its  faults  throughout  Indeed,  since  many  have  translated 
the  scriptures  from  the  original  into  various  languages,  and  correct- 
ed in  their  versions  the  errors  of  this  Vulgate  edition,  whoever 
would  compile  a  separate  book,  diligently  and  accurately  executed, 
upon  the  errors  of  this  edition,  would,  in  my  opinion,  undertake 
and  perform  a  work  of  very  great  utility.  For  from  such  a  work 
all  would  reap  the  benefit  of  seeing  and  understanding  the  great 
difference  there  is  between  the  pure  springs  of  the  Hebrew  verity, 
and  the  muddy  and  turbid  streams  of  this  version  which  they  call 
the  Vulgate.  Were  I  to  enter  on  the  remaining  books,  I  should 
engage  in  a  task  not  at  all  required  by  the  plan  of  my  under- 
taking, and  be  drawn  into  a  digression  which  would  interrupt  thd 
course  of  our  disputation.  I  have,  I  hope,  sufficiently  proved  to 
you  that  this  Latin  edition  is  full  of  many  errors  and  mistakes, 
such  as  our  adversaries  have  never  hitherto  found  even  a  single 
instance  of  in  the  originals.  This  it  is  not  we  alone  that  affirm: 
even  some  leaders  of  the  popish  sect  maintain  the  same  thing.  No 
reason  then  can  be  adduced,  why  the  Hebrew  edition  in  the  old 
Testament,  and  the  Greek  in  the  new,  should  not  command  a  great 
and  deserved  preference  to  the  Latin  Vulgate.  I  shall  now  return 
to  Bellarmine,  and  sift  the  remainder  of  his  defence. 


CHAPTER   XL 

OF    THE    LATIN    EDITION    OF    THE     PSALMS    AND    ITS    MANIFOLD 

CORRUPTIONS. 

Bellarmine  next  inveighs  against  Calvin,  and  pleads  in  defence 
of  the  Latin  edition  of  the  Psalms,  which  Calvin,  in  his  Antidote  to 
the  council  of  Trent,  had  most  truly  declared,  and  proved  by  some 

12—2 
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instances,  to  be  corrupt  and  vicious.  And  who  is  there,  but  the 
patron  of  a  desperate  cause,  who  can  maintain  the  claims  of  this 
edition  to  the  character  of  an  authentic  and  uncorrupted  document  ? 
For  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  rendered  into  Latin,  not  from 
the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Greek ;  not  by  Jerome,  but  by  some 
unknown  and  uncertain  author.  Would  it  not  be  more  conformable 
to  reason  for  these  men  to  make  the  Greek,  from  which  that  version 
is  derived,  authentic  ?  since  the  latter  is  only  the  daughter,  or 
image  rather,  of  the  former.  Why  do  they,  in  the  case  of  the 
other  books,  receive  what  they  think  to  be  the  Hieronymian 
version,  and  yet  reject  it  here  ?  Jerome  expended  as  much  labour 
upon  translating  the  Book  of  Psalms  into  Latin  as  upon  the  other 
books ;  and  that  Latin  edition,  which  was  in  most  general  use 
before  Jerome,  was  no  less  faulty  in  the  Psalms  than  in  the  other 
parts :  but  on  account  of  the  constant  and  customary  use  of  the 
Psalms,  which  had  everywhere  propagated  that  old  Latin  version 
in  the  churches,  and  made  it  familiar  to  men's  ears,  the  Hieronymian 
Latin  translation  was  not  publicly  received.  Is  this,  then,  to  be 
held  superior  to  Jerome's  version  in  the  Psalms?  By  no  means. 
For  it  was  not  retained  because  it  was  better,  but  because  it  was 
more  common,  and  could  not  easily  be  changed.  Upon  the  same 
grounds,  if  use  had  confirmed  that  old  version  in  the  case  of  the 
other  books  also,  it  would  not  be  now  the  Hieronymian,  but  it, 
however  corrupted,  that  would,  in  spite  of  all  its  faults,  be  esteemed 
authentic.  For  thus  the  case  stands  with  respect  to  the  Psalms. 
The  Latin  edition  is  ratified  as  authentic.  Why  ?  We  have  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek:  whereof  the  Hebrew  proceeds  directly 
from  the  Prophets,  David,  Moses,  Asaph,  Solomon,  and  others  who 
wrote  the  Psalms ;  and  the  Greek  was  made,  as  most  people  sup- 
pose, by  the  seventy  Interpreters.  This  latter,  though  it  must  not 
absolutely  be  despised,  hath  yet  most  foully  corrupted  in  many 
places  the  pure  fountains  of  the  Hebrew  verity.  Now  the  Latin  is 
still  more  corrupt  than  this,  as  being  still  farther  removed  from  the 
fountain  head,  and  derived  from  the  stream  and  not  from  the 
spring.  Yet  it  is  not  the  Hebrew,  nor  the  Greek,  but  this  Latin 
ediUon,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  that  the  Tridentine  fathers 
have  made  the  authentic  scripture  of  the  Psalms.  And  although  all 
can  see  the  enormous  impudence  of  this  proceeding,  yet  their 
most  reckless  rashness  and  temerity  will  appear  yet  more  plainly 
when  some  errors  of  this  edition  are  set  before  your  eyes.  Since 
then  Bellarmine  hath  endeavoured  to  excuse  those  which  Calvin 
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had  remarked,  let  us  see  with  what  shew  of  success  or  probability 
he  hath  performed  his  task. 

The  first  place  is  Psalm  ii.  12 :  Apprehendite  disciplinatnK 
Bellarmine  says  that  in  the  Hebrew  it  is,  "  kiss/*  or  "  adore  the 
Son;"  but  that  the  sense  is  excellently  well  expressed  by  appre- 
hendite disciplinam,  since  we  can  no  otherwise  acknowledge  the 
Son  to  be  the  Messiah  than  by  receiving  his  faith  and  doctrine. 
I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  translator  of  scripture  hath 
no  right,  first  to  change  the  words,  and  then  to  plead  this  excuse, 
that  the  sense  hath  been  rendered  by  him.  For  we  are  not 
to  consider  the  sense  which  be  renders,  but  what  the  inspired 
words  require.  Secondly,  the  sense  is  not  the  same.  For 
who  will  say,  that  to  apprehend  discipline  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  kiss  the  Son  ?  For  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  we  must 
needs  embrace  Christ'^s  discipline,  if  we  acknowledge  him  as  Mes- 
siah and  our  King,  therefore  the  sense  of  these  two  expressions  is 
the  same.  In  this  way  all  propositions,  which  agreed  with  each 
other,  might  be  made  out  absolutely  identical.  Thirdly,  a  most 
noble  testimony  to  Christ,  for  the  refutation  of  Christ's  enemies,  is 
by  this  version  wrested  from  us.  For  discipline  may  be  under- 
stood in  such  a  sense  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Christ ;  but 
the  command  to  kiss  the  Son  commends  to  us  both  his  divine 
nature  and  his  royal  sway. 

The  second  place  is  Psalm  iv.  3  :  Usque  quo  gravi  corde^?  In 
the  Hebrew  it  is,  "  how  long  my  glory  into  shame  ?"  Bellarmine 
says,  first,  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  probably  corrupt;  secondly, 
that  the  sense  is  the  same. 

I  answer  to  the  first  plea :  The  Hebrew  text  is  now  precisely 
the  same  as  it  was  in  Jerome's  time,  as  appears  from  his  Psalter. 
The  Septuagint  read  and  translated  the  passage  erroneously,  and 
this  interpreter  followed  them.  The  cavils  and  calumnies  of  Lin- 
danus  upon  this  place  are  sufilciently  refuted  by  bis  master,  Isaac. 
Then  as  to  the  sense,  who  does  not  see  that  there  is  a  great  diversity, 
especially  if  we  follow  Bellarmine's  exposition?  For  he  says, 
that  God  here  complains  concerning  men.    But  that  is  a  mistake : 

\}  *1i2"5)pl2^D.    LXX.  ipd^aaBf  iratdtias,    Jerome,  AdarcUe  pure.    Ewald, 

m 

however,  (Poetischen  Bucher.  ni.  p.  66)  prefers  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  He 
traoBlates  "  nehme  Rath  an/'] 

P  na^D^  T^^.     The  Vulgate  follows  the  LXX.  papvKapdioi:   they 
read,  TloV  2b  n^llD.] 
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the  speech  is  not  God's,  but  David's,  complaining  of  the  boldness 
and  wickedness  of  his  enemies.  ^'0  sons  of  men,  ye  insolent 
foes  of  mine,  who,  buoyed  up  with  arrogance  and  fury,  despise  all 
others,  how  long  will  ye  treat  my  glory  with  ignominy  ?"  But 
Bellarmine  pretends  that  God  speaks  and  complains  of  men  for 
neglecting  eternal  things,  and  loving  temporal ;  which  kind  of  men 
are  heavy  of  heart  by  reason  of  their  own  fault,  yet  the  glory  of 
God  by  reason  of  the  divine  goodness.  Who  now  will  not  confess 
that  Bellarmine  is  a  notable  interpreter  of  the  Psalms  ?  Does  God 
then  call  those  who  are  heavy  of  heart  his  glory?  Does  God 
call  those  men  his  glory,  who  despise  the  things  of  heaven  and 
pursue  the  things  of  earth?  Who  must  not  laugh  at  such  an 
exposition?  Genebrard,  however,  hath  explained  the  meaning 
better,  who  by  the  glory  of  David  understands  God  himself,  to* 
wards  whom  these  men  were  disrespectful. 

The  third  place  is  Psalm  xxxi.  4 :  Conversus  sum  in  cerumna 
mea,  dum  configitur  spinaK  These  ought  to  be  translated,  as 
Bellarmine  himself  translates  them  from  the  Hebrew :  **  My  juice 
is  without  moisture,  and  my  freshness  is  turned  into  the  summer 
droughts."  These  versions  are  sufficiently  different  Yet  Bellar- 
mine says  that  the  Vulgate  interpreter  cannot  be  blamed  in  this 
place.  lie  alleges  two  pleas  in  defence  of  him.  One  is,  that  ho 
translated  not  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Greek  into  Latin ; 
the  other,  that  there  is  an  error  of  the  transcribers  in  the 
Hebrew.  To  the  first  1  answer,  that  the  fact  of  his  translating 
from  the  Greek,  and  not  the  Hebrew,  makes  more  for  the  blame 
than  for  the  excuse  of  that  interpretation :  for  in  proportion  as 
the  Greek  yields  to  the  Hebrew  text  in  fidelity  and  authority,  in 
the  same  proportion  must  the  value  be  depreciated  of  a  version 
made  not  from  the  Hebrew  but  from  the  Greek.  Then,  as  to  his 
suspicion  that  the  Hebrew  text  hath  been  here  corrupted  by  the 
scribes,  it  is  an  assertion  which  Genebrard  hath  not  ventured  to 
make,  nor  would  any  one  but  Bellarmine,  unless  he  were  extrava- 
gantly prejudiced  against  the  Hebrew  originals,  think  of  saying 
it;  nor  indeed  would  Bellarmine  himself,  most  probably,  havo 
raised  such  a  suspicion,  if  he  had  been  able  to  excuse  this  error  in 
any  other  way.  The  Hebrew  words  afford  a  certain  and  easy 
sense.  The  Latin  will  scarcely  bear  any  tolerable  explanation. 
For  what  is  the  meaning  of  dum  configitur  spina  ?     The  ancients 

[I  T?   ''^nnni .    In  the  Hebrew,  Pb.  xaax.  4.] 
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expounded  the  thorn  to  denote  sin :  Bellarmine  says  that  we  shouId~ 
understand  the  thorn  of  calamity.  Be  it  so.  But  what  then  will 
be  meant  by  dum  configiiur  spina  f  The  Greek  reading,  though 
not  deserving  much  commendation,  is  yet  intelligible,  ev  rtp  €m- 
Trayvjval  iioi  aKavQav — "  while  the  thorn  is  driven  into  me."  I 
see  what  this  means ;  but  I  wish  that  Bellarmine  would  give  some 
interpretation,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  grammar,  of  the  other, 
dum  configiiur  spina. 

Bellarmine's  explanation  of  the  former  clause  of  this  verse, 
Conversua  sum  in  cerumna,  which  he  makes  to  mean,  ''  I  am 
turned  to  repentance  in  the  time  of  trouble,''  is  neither  admitted  by 
Jerome's  version,  nor  approved  by  Qenebrard,  who  observes  that 
the  word  Haphac  is  scarce  ever  spoken  of  repentance^. 

The  fourth  place  is  in  the  same  Psalm,  verse  9 :  In  chamo  et 
framo  maxillas  eorum  astringe,  qui  non  approximant  ad  te.  The 
place  should  have  been  rendered  thus:  ''Their  mouth  must  be 
held  in  with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  come  nigh  to  thee^"  Bel- 
larmine says  that  Calvin  here  exhibits  amazing  impudence.  Why  ? 
Because,  says  he,  the  Septuagint^  and  Saint  Jerome,  and  all  the 
fathers,  always  read  this  passage  as  it  is  read  now. 

I  answer,  first,  that  the  Seventy  have  varied  in  many  places 
very  widely  from  the  Hebrew,  and  Jerome  gives  large  testimony 
to  the  fact.  Secondly,  Jerome  in  this  place  abstained  from  changing 
the  old  version,  not  because  he  deemed  it  incapable  of  amendment, 
but  because  he  thought  it  was  tolerable  as  it  stood.  Thirdly,  the 
fathers'  reading  according  to  the  present  text  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose :  they  follow  the  version  in  common  use,  which  from  an 
indifferent  Greek  text  was  made  a  worse  Latin.  But  further,  in 
reply  to  Bcllarmine's  assertion  that  the  Hebrew  words,  even  as 
they  are  now  read,  may  very  well  bear  this  interpretation,  I  must 
say  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  proved  this,  than 
merely  to  have  said  it.  Certainly  Pagninus,  Vatablus,  Montanus, 
and  Tremellius  wore  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  Genebrard  owns 
that  the  sentence  was  indeed  broken  up  by  the  Septuagint,  but 

P  I  can  find  no  instance  of  such  a  use  of  ^SH.] 

[3  The  Hebrew  is   T^.^   iilp    hi    Uhy)    Vlj;    pirjilDS,   thus 

rendered  by  Ewald  :  Zaum  und  zilgel  mussen  dessen  Bachen  Schliessen,  der 
sich  dir  nicht  freundlich  naht,  p.  35,  ut  supra.] 

[*  €P  ;(aXiy^  Koi  mjfi^  ras  aTay6vas  avrc^v  ay(ai  t£v  fi^  €yyi(6vT0DP  vphg  ct* 
Jerome :  In  camo  et  freno  maxillas  ejus  constringis,  ut  non  appropinquet  ad 
te,] 
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for  the  sake  of  making  it  more  easy.  In  fact,  however,  they  have 
made  it  more  intricate  and  difficult  by  this  plan  of  breaking  it  up. 
For  the  prophet  warns  us  not  to  be  devoid  of  reason  and  discretion, 
''like  the  horse  and  the  mule,  whose  mouths  must  be  held  in  with 
bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  fall  upon  us."  The  old  translator  hath  set 
forth  a  totally  different  sense  of  the  words,  as  if  God  had  com- 
manded David  to  bind  with  bit  and  bridle  the  throats  of  all  those 
who  (in  Genebrard's  words)  do  not  approach  "  thy  nature,  which  is  that 
of  a  man,  reason  and  virtue."  Nothing  could  possibly  be  alleged 
more  remote  from  the  prophet's  meaning  than  such  an  exposition. 

The  fifth  place  is  in  Psalm  xxxvii.  8 :  Quoniam  lumbi  met 
repleti  sunt  illusionibus^.  Calvin  asks,  how  we  are  to  understand 
that  his  reins  were  filled  with  illusions  ?  Bellarmine  says  that  the 
Hebrew  word  denotes  not  only  shame,  but  heat*.  I  answer,  that 
this  is  indeed  true ;  but  how  then  does  he  interpret  his  loins  being 
"filled  with  illusions?"  Forsooth,  by  putting  the  effect  for  tlie 
cause ;  since  David  speaks  of  the  heat  and  titillation  of  lust,  which 
produces  illusions  in  the  mind.  Away  with  this.  Nothing  was 
farther  from  the  Psalmist's  meaning.  Oenebrard  hath  made  a  much 
better  attempt,  who  by  these  ''illusions"  understands  diseases  on 
account  of  which  he  was  mocked  and  insulted  by  his  enemies.  For 
David's  meaning  is,  that  his  loins  or  reins  were  filled  with  a  sore 
and  sharp  disorder. 

The  sixth  place  is  Psal.  Ixvii.  7^ :  Qui  inhabitare  facit  unius 
moris  in  domo.  The  place  should  be  rendered  thus:  "  Who  setteth 
the  single,  or  solitary,  persons  in  a  family."  Bellarmine  says  that 
the  Hebrew  words  may  very  well  receive  several  senses.  I  answer: 
The  words  will  bear  but  one  true  sense,  and  that  an  easy  and 
ready  one.  Amongst  the  praises  of  God,  the  prophet  mentions  this, 
that  tliose  who  are  by  themselves,  that  is,  the  desolate  and  solitary, 
without  kindred,  friends  or  wealth,  are  so  increased,  enriched,  and 
adorned  by  him,  as  now  to  have  families,  in  which  are  contained 
both  children  and  servants.  Thus  Pagninus  renders  the  words,  and 
Yatablus  and  Montanus,  and,  in  the  old  times,  Jerome.  The  He- 
brew word  does  not  denote  ixovoTpowou^  (as  the  Seventy  render  it*), 

[1  In  the  Hebrew,  mviii.  7.] 

[*  *\!\??'  The  Radical  of  rhp,  in  the  sense  of  heat,  seems  the  same  as 
appears  in  cal-eo,  cal  or.] 

[8  Hob.  Ps.  Ixviii.  6.] 

[*  The  Seventy  seem  unjustly  blamed  here.  They  used  ftovorporrot,  in 
the  sense  recognised  by  good  authors,  to  express  the  notion  of  solitariness. 
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that  is  of  one  manner,  but  solitary  or  lone  persons.  So  that  all 
the  common  disquisitions  upon  this  place  concerning  similitude  of 
manners  and  the  identity  of  tastes,  however  true  in  themselves,  are 
foreign  to  the  subject  and  impertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  seventh  place  is  in  the  next  verse  of  the  same  Psalm  :  Qui 
habitant  in  sepuhhris.  Calvin  contends  that  we  should  read,  "  in 
a  dry  placed"  By  this  expression,  says  Bellarmine,  the  translator 
wished  to  declare  the  horrors  of  that  desert  from  which  God  brought 
his  people  forth. 

I  answer:  This  man  imagines  that  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Psalms,  in  its  present  state,  is  nobly  defended,  and  his  duty  as  its 
champion  sufficiently  discharged,  when  he  is  able  to  assign  any 
sense  at  all  to  the  words,  no  matter  what,  provided  it  be  not  impious 
and  heretical.  As  if  nothing  else  were  required  of  a  translator  of 
scripture,  but  only  to  express  some  sense  or  other  not  absolutely 
absurd,  however  remote  from  the  real  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  what  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  mind  of  David  than  this 
meaning  which  our  opponent  ascribes  to  these  words?  The  pro- 
phet is  not,  as  Bellarmine  supposes  him  to  be,  speaking  of  that 
desert  out  of  which  God  had  brought  his  people,  which  might,  for 
its  horridness,  be  compared  to  the  tombs ;  but  is  saying  that  those 
who  prove  rebellious  are  thrust  by  God  into  dry  and  thirsty  regions. 
What  hath  this  to  do  with  the  desert  through  which  God  led  his 
people  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ?  But  this  is  not  all  that  Calvin 
finds  fault  with  in  the  verse  before  us.  For  the  words  sound  thus 
in  the  Hebrew :  "  He  bringeth  forth  those  that  are  bound  with 
chains,  but  the  rebels  dwell  in  a  very  dry  place.*'  The  Latin 
interpreter  translates  them  thus,  falsely  and  foolishly :  Qui  educit 
vinctoa  in  fortitudine,  similiter  eoa  qui  exasperant,  qui  habitant 
in  sepulchris.  What  could  possibly  be  expressed  with  greater  con- 
fusion ?  Yet  Genebrard  applies  to  this  place  some  medicine  in  his 
scholium,  to  cure  the  disorder  of  the  Latin  version.  The  words, 
according  to  him,  are  to  be  thus  explained ;  that  the  rebels,  who 
dwell  in  the  sepulchres,  or  the  dry  places,  are  brought  forth  and 
delivered  from  death  and  the  devil,  or  from  dangers  and  evils. 
Thus  this  man  by  his  exposition  changes  a  most  gloomy  punishment 

It  is  BO  used  by  Joscphus,  B.  J.  II.  xxi.  1,  where  he  speaks  of  John  of  Giscalo, 
"Xjjar^s  yap  ^v  fiov&rptmos,  tirtira  koX  (rwobiav  c^pc  rrji  rSkfirji;  and  by  Plu torch 
in  Pelopid.  c.  3.»  yLov^ponov  fiiov  an  dp^^rjs  €\6fx(vo£.  Compare  Bochart. 
Hierozoic.  P.  I.  Lib.  n.  c.  46.  col.  491.] 

[«  nrrm.    lxx.  cV  Ta(/>o«£.] 
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into  a  most  joyous  and  delightful  benefit  If  this  be  interpreting 
scripture,  it  certainly  will  be  easy  enough  to  make  scripture  say 
any  thing  we  please. 

The  eighth  place  is  in  the  same  Psalm,  yerse  12,  &c.  JDominus 
dabit  verbum  evangelizantibus  virtute  multa.  Hex  virtutum 
dilecti,  dilecti,  et  apedei  domus  divide  spolia.  Si  darmiatia  inter 
medics  cleroa,  pennce  columbce  deargentatce,  etposteriora  dorsi  efus 
inpallore  avri^.  These  are  not  the  oracles  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
raUier,  as  Calvin  truly  says  of  them,  semgmas  which  OBdipus  himself 
could  never  solve.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  eUcit  and  educe  any 
consistent  meaning  at  all  from  these  words,  utterly  incoherent  as  they 
are  ;  but  to  torture  them  into  any  thing  which  approaches  the  mean*- 
ing  of  the  prophet  exceeds  all  the  powers  of  art.  Tet,  if  you  please,  let 
us  have  the  explanation  of  Bellarmine.  Bex  virtutum  dilecti 
dilecti:  that  is,  the  King  most  mighty,  and  Father  of  Messiah  his 
entirely  beloved  Son.  Speciei  domus  divide  spolia :  that  is,  he 
will  give  to  the  preachers  to  divide  the  spoils  of  nations,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  house,  that  is,  the  adornment  of  the  church:  for 
that  speciei  is  in  the  dative  case,  and  is  equivalent  to  ad  spedem. 
Wondrous  well  I  First  let  me  ask  him  whence  he  gets  those  two 
words,  "  he  will  give,"  and  "  to  the  preachers,"  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  this  verse  through  the  whole  compass  of  its  words  ?  For 
the  preceding  verse  is  divided  from  it  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 
and  the  version  of  Jerome ;  and  those  words  can  by  no  means  be 
carried  over  into  it.  Next,  it  is  absolutely  intolerable  to  make 
speciei  the  same  as  ad  speciem,  so  as  that  dividere  spolia  speciei 
domus  shall  mean,  ''to  divide  spoils  to  the  beauty,"  that  is,  to 
the  grace  and  adornment  ''of  the  house,"  which  is  the  church. 
Who  speaks  Latin  after  this  fashion  ? 

Genebrard  hath  excogitated  another  interpretation,  more  tole- 
rable indeed,  but  still  alien  from  the  prophet's  meaning.  He  denies 
that  Bex  virtutum  here  means  God,  but  supposes  it  to  denote 
any  very  brave  and  powerful  prince.     The  sense  therefore  will  be 

[1  In  the  Greek,  'O  Btbs  Kvptos  ddati  prifi^f  rois  fvctyycXi^oficroir  tvpa/i$i 
froXX^.      'O  jSacriXcvr  t»¥  hvpapftav  rov  dyafn;rov,   rov  ayonnjfrovy  Mil  tapaUrrjiTi 

Tov  oucou  dccXcV^ai  o-«cvXa.     They  took  illKD!^   ^jTO  as  one  word,  regarding 

the  ^  as  merely  a  vowel  of  composition,  as  it  is  in  pl^D/D,  and  other 

proper  names.     |n^^  they  derived  from  IT  dUexit,  taking  the  termination 

p  for  a  diminutive;  and  gave  to  /Ip  a  meaning  of  which  its  radical  shews 
traces  in  the  Hiphii  voice,  Ezod.  xv.  2.] 
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this:  The  most  powerful  princes  shall  be  the  Beloved's,  that  is, 
shall  yield  to  the  Beloved  of  God,  or  the  Son  of  God :  and  speciei 
he  makes  not  the  dative,  but  the  genitive,  (although  in  spite  of  the 
aathority  of  the  Greek  text  which  exhibits  Ttj  dpatorririy)  and 
explains  thus ;  'Mt  is  of  the  beauty  of  the  house  to  divide  the  spoil," 
— that  is,  it  pertains  to  the  glory  of  the  house  of  God  to  divide 
the  spoils  of  conquered  kings,  that  is,  demons.  Is  not  this  now  a 
neat  interpretation?  The  remainder  is  thus  explained  by  Bel- 
larmine.  Si  donniatis  inter  medics  cleros :  that  is,  if  you,  0 
preachers,  remain  between  two  lots,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly, 
that  is,  be  not  wholly  engaged  in  action  nor  wholly  in  contem- 
plation, but  in  a  mean  between  both,  then  shall  the  church  be  like 
a  most  beautiful  dove,  &c.  But  ought  the  preachers  to  be  in  the 
middle  between  action  and  contemplation?  What  else  can  this 
mean  but  to  keep  clear  of  either  action  or  contemplation ;  in  other 
words,  to  be  wholly  useless?  Dormire  inter  medios  cleros,  is,  in 
an  unexampled  manner,  translated,  ''to  sleep  between  the  two  lots ;" 
and  then  these  two  lots  are  most  absurdly  understood  of  action  and 
contemplation.  But  everything  hath  its  proper  counterpart  ^  and 
the  exposition  suits  the  version.  Genebrard  confesses  that  the  wits 
of  all  expositors  have  been,  as  it  were,  crucified  in  seeking  an  ex- 
planation of  this  passage  :  undoubtedly  it  tortured  Bellarmine.  But 
how  hath  Genebrard  himself  taken  away  this  cross?  Dormire 
inter  medios  cleros  is,  if  we  believe  Genebrard,  to  be  in  the  most 
certain  and  imminent  perils.  Our  translators  generally  explain  the 
word,  which  the  Latin  version  represents  by  cleros,  to  mean  "  the 
pots^^  But  Bellarmine  says  that  it  cannot  possibly  bear  that  sig- 
nification. The  contrary,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  Genebrard,  the 
king's  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of  Paris,  who  tells  us 
that  the  Hebrew  terra  denotes  cauldrons,  tripods,  or  pots. 

You  have  now  heard  how  perplexed,  confused,  and  tortured  are 

[*  Whitaker'B  words  are,  **  Sirailee  habent  labra  lactucas."  The  proverb 
occurs  in  Jerome,  and  is  thus  explained  by  Erasmus :  **  Usurpat,  simulque 
intorpretatur,  hoc  proverbium  Divus  Uieronymus,  scribens  ad  Chromatium 
in  huDC  modum:  Secundum  illud  quoquo,  de  quo  scmel  in  yita  Crassum 
ait  risisse  Lucilius ;  similcm  habent  labra  lactucam,  asino  carduos  comc- 
dente:  videlicet  ut  perforatara  navira  dobilis  gubemator  regat,  et  cceci  cacos 
ducant  in  foveam,  et  talis  sit  rector  quales  illi  qui  reguntur."  Adagia.  p.  644. 
HanoT.  1617.] 

[8  D^riStt^,  the  moaning  of  which  is  much  disputed.  Gesenius  renders 
ity '* stabula,  caulse/'    So  Ewald,  "So  ofs  ihr  iwischen  Hurden  nihet."]    - 
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into  a  most  joyous  and  delightful  benefit.  If  this  be  interpreting 
scripture,  it  certainly  will  be  easy  enough  to  make  scripture  say 
any  thing  we  please. 

The  eighth  place  is  in  the  same  Psalm,  yerse  12,  &c.  Dominus 
dabit  verbum  evangelizantibus  virtute  multa,  Bex  virtutum 
dilecti,  dilecti,  et  spedei  damns  divide  spolia.  Si  dormiatis  inter 
medios  cleros,  pennce  columhm  dearffentatce,  et  posteriora  dorsi  ejus 
inpallore  auri^.  These  are  not  the  oracles  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
rather,  as  Calvin  truly  says  of  them,  SBnigmas  which  CEdipus  himself 
could  never  solve.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  elicit  and  educe  any 
consistent  meaning  at  all  from  these  words,  utterly  incoherent  as  they 
are  ;  but  to  torture  them  into  any  thing  which  approaches  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prophet  exceeds  all  the  powers  of  art.  Yet,  if  you  please,  let 
us  have  the  explanation  of  Bellarmine.  Bex  virtutum  dilecti 
dilecti :  that  is,  the  King  most  mighty,  and  Father  of  Messiah  his 
entirely  beloved  Son.  Spedei  domus  divide  spolia :  that  is,  he 
will  give  to  the  preachers  to  divide  the  spoils  of  nations,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  house,  that  is,  the  adornment  of  the  church:  for 
that  spedei  is  in  the  dative  case,  and  is  equivalent  to  ad  speciem. 
Wondrous  well  I  First  let  me  ask  him  whence  he  gets  those  two 
words,  "  he  will  give,"  and  "  to  the  preachers,"  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  this  verse  through  the  whole  compass  of  its  words  ?  For 
the  preceding  verse  is  divided  from  it  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 
and  the  version  of  Jerome ;  and  those  words  can  by  no  means  be 
carried  over  into  it.  Next,  it  is  absolutely  intolerable  to  make 
spedei  the  same  as  ad  spedem,  so  as  that  dividere  spolia  spedei 
domus  shall  mean,  "  to  divide  spoils  to  the  beauty,"  that  is,  to 
the  grace  and  adornment  "of  the  house,"  which  is  the  church. 
Who  speaks  Latin  after  this  fashion  ? 

Genebrard  hath  excogitated  another  interpretation,  more  tole- 
rable indeed,  but  still  alien  from  the  prophet's  meaning.  He  denies 
that  Bex  virtutum  here  means  God,  but  supposes  it  to  denote 
any  very  brave  and  powerful  prince.     The  sense  therefore  will  be 

[^  In  the  Greek,  'O  Qwbs  Kvpcor  do»o-ri  p^fui  rois  evayyt\t(ofji€Poig  dvvafiti 
froXX^.      'O  jSacrtXcvr  rov  ^vvafitav  rov  ayofn/rov,    rov  ayawrjroVi   KfiL  toptudnpri 

Tov  oLKov  bi(\€(rdai  <TKv\a,     They  took  J11K]3^   ^^  r?  as  one  word,  regarding 

the  ^  as  merely  a  vowel  of  composition,  as  it  is  in  pT^D/D,  and  other 

proper  names.     P"l^^  they  derived  from  "IT  dilexit,  taking  the  termination 

])  for  a  diminutiye;  and  gave  to  D)^  a  meaning  of  which  its  radical  shews 
traces  in  the  Hiphil  voice,  Exod.  xv.  2.] 
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this:  The  most  powerful  princes  shall  be  the  Beloved's,  that  is, 
shall  yield  to  the  Beloved  of  God,  or  the  Son  of  God :  and  speciei 
he  makes  not  the  dative,  but  the  genitive,  (although  in  spite  of  the 
aathority  of  the  Greek  text  which  exhibits  ttj  wpaioTtjriy)  and 
explains  thus;  "it  is  of  the  beauty  of  the  house  to  divide  the  spoil," 
— that  is,  it  pertains  to  the  glory  of  the  house  of  God  to  divide 
the  spoils  of  conquered  kings,  that  is,  demons.  Is  not  this  now  a 
neat  interpretation  ?  The  remainder  is  thus  explained  by  Bel- 
larmine.  Si  donniatis  inter  m^ios  cleroa :  that  is,  if  you,  0 
preachers,  remain  between  two  lots,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly, 
that  is,  be  not  wholly  engaged  in  action  nor  wholly  in  contem- 
plation, but  in  a  mean  between  both,  then  shall  the  church  be  like 
a  most  beautiful  dove,  &c.  But  ought  the  preachers  to  be  in  the 
middle  between  action  and  contemplation?  What  else  can  this 
mean  but  to  keep  clear  of  either  action  or  contemplation ;  in  other 
words,  to  be  wholly  useless?  Dormire  inter  medios  cleros,  is,  in 
an  unexampled  manner,  translated,  "to  sleep  between  the  two  lots ;" 
and  then  these  two  lots  are  most  absurdly  understood  of  action  and 
contemplation.  But  everything  hath  its  proper  counterpart  ^  and 
the  exposition  suits  the  version.  Genebrard  confesses  that  the  wits 
of  all  expositors  have  been,  as  it  were,  crucified  in  seeking  an  ex- 
planation of  this  passage  :  undoubtedly  it  tortured  Bellarmine.  But 
how  hath  Genebrard  himself  taken  away  this  cross?  Dormire 
inter  medios  cleros  is,  if  we  believe  Genebrard,  to  be  in  the  most 
certain  and  imminent  perils.  Our  translators  generally  explain  the 
word,  which  the  Latin  version  represents  by  cleros,  to  mean  "  the 
pots^."^  But  Bellarmine  says  that  it  cannot  possibly  bear  that  sig- 
nification. The  contrary,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  Genebrard,  the 
king's  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of  Paris,  who  tells  us 
that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  cauldrons,  tripods,  or  pots. 

You  have  now  heard  how  perplexed,  confused,  and  tortured  are 

[*  Whitaker'B  words  are,  **  Similes  habent  labra  lactucas."  The  proverb 
occurs  in  Jerome,  and  is  thus  explained  by  Erasmus :  "  Usurpat,  simulque 
interpretatur,  hoc  proverbium  Divus  Ilieronymus,  scribens  ad  Chromatium 
in  hunc  modum:  Secundum  iUud  quoque,  de  quo  somel  in  vita  Crassum 
ait  risisse  Lucilius ;  similcm  habent  labra  lactucam,  asino  carduos  come- 
dente :  videlicet  ut  porforatam  navim  dobilis  gubemator  regat,  et  creci  ccecos 
ducant  in  foveam,  et  tivlis  sit  rector  quales  illi  qui  reguntur."  Adagia.  p.  644. 
HanoT.  1617.] 

[8  D^riStt^,  the  moaning  of  which  is  much  disputed.  Gesenius  renders 
it,  ''stabula,  caulcD."    So  Ewald,  "So  ofs  ihr  zwischen  Hurden  nihet."]    - 
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all  theso  explications.  But  the  Hebrew  text  hath  no  similar  diffi- 
culty in  it ;  which  Pagninus  and  Montanus  translate  thus :  "  Kings 
of  armies  fled,  they  fled ;  and  she  that  dwelt  at  home  divided  the 
spoil.  If  ye  have  lain  in  the  midst  of  the  pots,  ye  shall  be  as  the 
plumage  of  a  dove,  which  is  covered  with  silver,  and  her  wings 
with  yellow  gold."  This  text  hath  given  the  interpreters  no  such 
torture,  as,  according  to  Genebrard,  hath,  in  the  case  of  the  Latin, 
set  them  on  the  rack. 

The  ninth  place  is  in  the  same  Psalm  at  verse  17 :  Ut  q^iid 
suspicamini  monies  coagulatos  ?  Calvin  says  that  we  should  read, 
"  Why  do  ye  envy  the  fat  mountains  ?"  In  regard  of  this  place 
Bellarmine  hath  no  other  answer  to  give  but  this,  that  the  Hebrew 
word*  is  found  nowhere  else  but  here;  and  therefore,  since  wo 
must  abide  by  the  judgment  of  some  interpreters,  the  Seventy 
should  be  preferred  to  all  the  rest.  If  this  be  so,  how  comes  it 
that  Jerome  and  Yatablus  and  Pagninus  and  Montanus,  and  all 
who  have  translated  the  Psalter  from  the  Hebrew,  have  put  a  dif- 
ferent sense  upon  that  word  ?  If  we  must  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Seventy,  on  account  either  of  their  own  or  the  church's 
authority,  they  who  have  assigned  another  meaning  to  this  word 
cannot  be  defended.  But  let  us  follow  the  seventy  interpreters, 
and  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  words  stand 
thus  in  the  Greek  Psalter,  ti/a  ti  viroXaufiavere  oprj  rerupw^ 
fjL€va ;  which  the  Latin  translator  renders  thus ;  Ut  quid  stis- 
picamini  monies  coagulaios  F  Why  hath  Bellarmine  concealed 
from  us  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  What  is  it  to  suspect  co- 
agulated  mountains  ?  Bellarmine  would  do  us  a  favour  if  he  would 
inform  us. 

The  tenth  place  is  in  the  same  Psalm  also,  at  verse  19,  JEtenim 
non  credentes  inhabiiare  Dominum  Deum;  which  translation  agrees 
neither  with  the  Hebrew*,  nor  with  the  Greek.  That  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  Hebrew,  is  no  way  surprising,  since  it  is  not  derived 
from  it.  But,  at  least,  it  should  not  depart  from  the  Greek,  from 
which  it  hath  been  taken.  Yet  depart  it  does,  and  very  widely. 
For  the  Greek  edition  reads  the  passage  thus  :  Kal  yap  aireiOovyra^ 
Tou  KaraaKrjvwaai.  Here  there  is  a  full  stop;  and  then  a  new 
sentence  begins,  Kvpio^  6  Geos  evXoyrjTo^.     If  the  Latin  had  no 

[1  Q*^^^l^  rendered  by  Jerome,  excelsi;  by  Ewald,  gipfdigen;  by  Qeseniufi^ 
cacumina ;  substantially  to  the  same  sense.] 

*•  .v:         t'T-  •;  -:•* 
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other  fault  saye  that  of  its  ambiguity  and  obscurity,  it  c  ught  not  to 
be  defended. 

The  eleventh  is  also  in  the  same  Psalm,  yerse  23:  Convertam  in 
prqfundum  maris.  The  Hebrew  words  denote  the  very  opposite : 
"  I  will  bring  back  from  the  depths  of  the  sea^."  Here  Bellarmine 
acknowledges  a  mistake,  and  says  that  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate 
have  not  in  profundum,  but  in  prqfundis ;  and  he  explains  conver* 
tere  in  profundis  maris  to  mean,  drawing  out  those  who  are  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  But  if  this  reading  and  interpretation  be  the 
true,  as  Bellarmine  confesses,  why  have  not  the  Louvain  critics 
preferred  it  to  the  other  which  is  false  ?  Although  perhaps  the 
grammarians  will  not  concede  to  Bellarmine  that  to  convert  in  the 
deep  of  the  sea,  is  the  same  as  to  bring  forth  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea. 

The  twelfth  place  is  in  the  same  Psalm,  verse  28 :  Ibi  Benjamin 
adolescentulits  in  mentis  excessu.  Which  translation  Bellarmine 
defends  warmly,  and  maintains  that  these  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and 
who,  in  the  transport  of  his  mind,  is  related  to  have  slept  so 
soundly  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  were  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body.  And  because  the  Hebrew  word,  which  the  old  interpreter 
hath  rendered.  In  mentis  excessu,  signifies  a  prince  or  governor,  he 
combines  this  interpretation  with  the  former,  because  Paul  was  the 
chief  ruler  and  spiritual  prince  of  the  church  of  the  Gentiles.  Thus 
there  is  nothing  with  which  Bellarmine  cannot  bravely  reconcile  his 
interpretations.  But  who  can  believe  that  David  is  here  speaking 
of  Paul  ?  or  that  the  Hebrew  word*  is  capable  of  the  meaning 
which  the  old  interpreter  hath  put  upon  it  ?  Jerome  gives  a  dif- 
ferent rendering,  Continens  eos  :  Aquila,  "  their  commander :  '* 
Theodotion,  "  the  teacher  of  them,"  as  we  learn  from  Theodoret 
in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Psalms.  All  the  later  translators  too 
differ  from  the  Vulgate,  giving  Lord,  Ruler,  Prince,  and  never  "in 
a  trance."  But,  at  any  rate,  Bellarmine*s  device  of  combining 
both  translations  is  a  stroke  of  excessive  subtilty ;  for  the  He- 
brew cannot  possibly  mean  both,  but  at  least  one  or  other.  There 
must  needs  therefore  be  an  error  here  either  in  our  editions  or  in 
the  old  Latin. 

P   :  D;    ni^^^P    yW^  .     in  the  LXX.  cVccn-pcVro)  cV  pveoU  ^oXacrcr^r.] 
[^  DTI,   LXX.    iv  €K(rra(r€i,  deriving  it  from  DTI,  which  is  used,  in 
Niphal,  to  denote  deep  slumber  and  prostration  of  sense.] 
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The  thirteenth  place  is  Psalm  cxxxi.  [cxxxii.]  15  :  Viduam  ejus 
benedicetis  benedicam.  It  is  in  the  Hebrew,  "  her  victuals."  There 
cannot  possibly  be  a  more  shameful  mistake  than  this.  For  what  hath 
the  Lord'^s  promise  to  supply  us  abundantly  with  victuals,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  care  for  our  necessary  provisions;  what  hath  this,  I  say, 
to  do  with  "a  widow?"  Here,  though  Bellarmine  cannot  avoid 
acknowledging  a  manifest  error,  yet  he  does  not  think  that  the 
place  should  be  altered,  because  viduam  hath  been  ever  read  and 
chanted  in  the  church.  Is  it  thus  that  errors  are  defended  by 
their  antiquity?  Could  the  church  thus  perversely  interpret 
scripture  ?  Is  it  so,  that  false  interpretations  should  not  be  cor- 
rected when  once  confirmed  by  long  usage  in  the  church  ?  That 
we  should  read  victum  and  not  vxduaniy  the  Hebrew  word  itself 
cries  out  to  us,  Jerome  testifies  in  his  Psalter  and  his  Questions  on 
Genesis,  Symmachus,  cited  by  Theodoret,  on  the  Psalms,  Chryso- 
stom  and  Theodoret  himself.  The  fact  that  some  Latin  copies  of 
the  Vulgate  edition  have  viduam,  hath  arisen  from  an  error  of  cer- 
tain Greek  MSS.,  in  which  x^P^^  ^^  ^^^  instead  of  Oripav.  Yet 
BO  obstinate  are  our  adversaries  in  the  defence  of  all  errors  that, 
let  the  mistake  be  never  so  notorious  and  the  cause  of  it  never  so 
manifest,  they  will  nevertheless  endure  no  change,  no  correction. 

Hitherto  then  Bellarmine  hath  fought  his  best  for  the  old  Latin 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  and  yet  hath  no  great  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  hath  fully  acquitted  himself  of  his  task.  For  these  which  Calvin 
hath  touched  are  but  a  few  errors,  if  compared  with  that  multitude 
which  are  to  be  found  in  that  old  Latin  edition  of  the  Psalms.  To 
enable  you  the  more  readily  to  perceive  this,  I  will  adduce  the 
testimony  of  a  single  Psalm ;  and  that  shall  be  the  ninetieth  (or,  as 
they  reckon,  the  eighty-ninth),  which  was  composed  by  Moses  the 
man  of  God.  Let  us  briefly  run  over  some  verses  of  this  Psalm, 
and  compare  their  old  Latin  version  with  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the 
third  verse  the  Latin  copies  read,  following  the  version  of  the 
seventy  translators :  Ne  convertaa  hominem  in  humilitatem : 
et  dixisti,  convertimini  filii  hominum.  The  Hebrew  original  yields 
a  far  different  sense:  ''Thou  convertest  man  to  contrition,  and 
sayest.  Return,  ye  children  of  men."  How  different  are  these  two 
sentences  I  In  the  fifth  verse  the  old  Latin  hath :  Quas  pro  nihilo 
habentur,  eorum  anni  erunt ;  of  which  words  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  sense  can  be  given.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  thus :  ''  Thou  takest 
them  off  with  a  flood  :  they  are  asleep."  In  the  eighth  verso  the 
Vulgate  reads ;  Posuisti  seculum  nostrum  in  illuminationem  vul" 
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tus  tuu  In  the  Hebrew  text  it  is :  "  Thou  hast  set  our  secrets  in 
the  light  of  thy  countenance."  In  the  nineteenth  verse  it  is  thus 
in  the  Vulgate :  Quoniam  omnes  dies  nostri  defecerunt,  et  in  ira 
tua  defecimus.  Anni  nostri  sicut  aranea  meditabantur :  dies 
anrwrum  nostrorum  in  ipsis  septuaginta  anni :  si  autem  in  poten- 
tatibuSi  octoginta  anni:  et  amplius  eorum  labor  et  dolor;  quo^ 
niam  supervenit  mansuetudo,  et  corripiemur.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  these  words?  or  what  interpreter  is  there  learned 
enough  (always  excepting  Genebrard)  to  undertake  to  give  a  suit- 
able explanation  of  them  ?  The  Hebrew  is  quite  otherwise,  both  in 
expression  and  in  sense :  **  For  all  our  days  have  decUned  in  thine 
anger,  we  have  spent  our  years  like  a  tale.  The  days  of  our  years, 
there  are  seventy  years  in  them,  or,  at  most,  eighty  years.  Even 
the  best  of  them  is  labour  and  trouble :  when  it  is  past,  forthwith 
we  flee  away." 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  the  Vulgate  reads  thus :  JSt 
prce  timore  tuo  iram  tuam  dinumerare,  Dextram  tuara  sic 
notum  faCy  et  erudites  corde  in  sapientia.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is : 
"  And  as  thy  fear,  is  thy  wrath :  so  teach  us  to  number  our  days, 
and  we  shall  bring  our  heart  to  wisdom."  In  the  sixteenth  verse, 
the  Vulgate  hath  :  Respice  in  servos  tttos,  et  in  opera  tua,  et  dirige 
filios  eorum.  But  the  Hebrew  :  "  Let  thy  work  be  clear  to  thy 
servants,  and  thy  beauty  in  their  children." 

This  is  sufficient  to  shew  us  how  remarkable  is  the  agreement 
between  the  Hebrew  original  and  the  Latin  edition.  There  are 
seventeen  verses  in  this  Psalm ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  more  errors  in  the  old  version  of  it  than  there  are  verses 
in  the  Psalm.  But  should  any  one  suspect  that  the  Hebrew  text 
which  is  now  in  our  hands  is  corrupt,  let  him  consult  Jerome's 
version  in  his  Psalter  and  in  his  139th  Epistle  to  Cyprian  ^,  where  he 
will  find  the  same  Hebrew  text  of  this  Psalm  as  we  have  at  present. 
The  same  is  the  case  of  the  other  Psalms  also ;  so  that  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  these  which  they  read  and  chant  in  their 
sacred  offices,  are  not  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  the  blunders  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  translators.  And  since  Bellarmine,  at  the  close  of 
his  Defence,  presses  us  strongly  with  the  testimony  of  PelUcan,  I 
will  pay  him  back  with  two  for  his  one,  and  return  him  his  own 
with  interest. 

The  first  is  that  of  Bruno  Amerbach,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
readers,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  Psalter  of  Jerome ;  where, 
speaking  of  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  editions  of  the  Psalms,  he 

\}  Ep.  cxl.  ed.  Vallars.  T.  i.  p.  1042.] 
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says :  "  I  have  added  the  Greek,  with  which  corresponds  the  next 
column,  that  common  translation  which  is  every  where  in  use, 
which  is  the  work  of  an  uncertain  author,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  is 
sometimes  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Greek  copy.  Whether  we 
are  to  blame  for  this  the  negUgence  of  the  translator,  or  the  care- 
lessness of  the  transcribers,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance  of  some  meddling  coxcomb,  is  a  question  which 
I  shall  not  now  examined"  The  second  is  that  of  Lindanus  a 
follower  of  the  popish  cause,  who,  in  his  third  book  de  Optimo 
Gen.  Interpr.  c.  6,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Greek  edition  of 
the  Psalms  is  not  the  version  of  the  seventy  interpreters,  but  of 
the  apostate  Symmachus,  and  that  this  old  Latin  translation  is  the 
work  of  some  obscure  Greek.  His  words  are  these :  "  After  fre- 
quent and  deep  reflection  upon  the  translator  of  our  Latin  edition, 
I  seem  to  perceive  many  indications  which  suggest  to  me  a  suspicion 
that  the  man  was  not  a  Latin,  but  some  petty  Grecian.  Surely  the 
ancient  Church  1500  years  ago,  which  used  this  version,  could  not 
have  degenerated  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  from  the  purity  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  For  the  strange  renderings  which  occur  both  in  the 
Psalms  and  the  new  Testament  are  more  numerous  than  we  can 
possibly  suppose  the  blunders  of  any  man  conversant  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  even  learned  from  common  talk  and  not  from  reading^." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  prove,  that  the  Greek  edition  of  the  Psalms 
now  extant  is  not  that  ancient  one  which  was  composed  by  the 
seventy  interpreters^  Hence  we  may  learn  what  to  think  of 
Genebrard,  who,  in  his  Epistle  to  Castellinus,  bishop  of  Rimini, 
maintains  that  this  Greek  edition  is  not  only  cathoUc,  but  either 
apostolical  or  the  Septuagint.     So  far  of  the  book  of  Psalms. 

[1  Grsecum  item  adjecimus,  cui  rospondet  e  regtone  translatio,  quse 
passim  legitur,  ^d^Xof,  hoc  est,  auctore  incerto,  nonnunquam,  ut  dicam  id 
quod  res  est,  B\s  Bia  jrcurav  ab  exemplar!  Qrscco  dissidens.  Cujus  rei  culpa 
in  interprctis  oscitantiam,  aut  in  librarionim  incuriam,  aut,  quod  verisimilius 
Alt,  alicujus  nebulonis  audacem  imporitiam  rejici  debeat,  nolo  oxcutere  in 
pruesentia.J 

[2  Ssepe  multumque  de  nostrsB  Latinse  editionis  interprete  cogitans,  plu- 
rima  videre  videor  quae  ad  suspicandum  me  invitant,  ut  non  Latinum  hominem 
sed  Grseculum  quempiam  fuisse  existimem.  Siquidem  ilia  prisca  ccclesia, 
ante  annos  1500  hoc  Tersione  usa,  baud  ita  potuit  a  Romanie  linguse  puritato 
intra  tantillum  tomporis  dcgenerare.  Nam  quae  cum  in  Psalmis,  turn  iu 
Novo  Testamento  occumint  Torsionis  offendicula,  majora  simt  quam  ut  ab 
homino  Latinso  linguse,  etiam  quse  non  jam  ex  lectionc,  scd  ex  scimonc  disci- 
tur,  potuorint  peccari. — ^p.  106.  Colon.  1558.] 

P  Compare  Hody,  Lib.  iv.  p.  688.] 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF   CORRUPTIONS  IN  THE  LATIN   EDITION   OP   THE    NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Finally,  Bellarmine  now  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  old 
Latin  edition  of  the  new  Testament,  and  answers  the  objections 
of  Chemnitz  and  Calvin  to  those  places  which  they  have  asserted 
to  be  corrupted  by  the  Latin  translator.  We  proceed  to  break  the 
force  of  this  portion  also  of  Bellarmine*s  defence,  and  to  shew  that 
the  Greek  original  in  the  new  Testament  is  purer  than  the  Latin 
edition. 

The  first  place  is  Matth.  ix.  13 :  Non  veni  vocare  justos,  sed 
peccatores,  Chemnitz  asserts  that  a  most  noble  passage  is  here 
mutilated,  because  the  Latin  hath  nothing  to  represent  ''to  re- 
pentance ^"  Bellarmine's  defence  consists  of  three  heads.  First, 
he  says  that  that  clause  is  found  in  some  Latin  copies.  I  answer, 
that,  however,  it  is  not  found  in  those  which  they  use  as  the  most 
correct  and  authentic,  that  is,  the  copies  of  that  edition  which  the 
Louvain  divines  have  published.  And  in  their  latest  missal,  when 
this  part  of  the  gospel  is  repeated  upon  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthew, 
the  clause  in  question  is  omitted. 

Secondly,  he  pretends  that  it  is  most  likely  that  this  clause  is 
superfluous  in  the  Greek,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  more  accurate 
MSS. 

I  answer,  that  this  is  by  no  means  likely,  since  Chrysostom 
read  that  clause,  as  appears  from  his  commentaries ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  Chrysostom  had  access  to  the  most  correct  MSS.  Theophylact 
too  found  the  same  clause  in  his  copies ;  and  Robert  Stephens  in 
those  numerous  and  very  faithful  ones  (one  of  which  was  the 
Complutensian)  by  the  help  of  which  he  corrected  his  edition  of 
the  new  Testament. 

Thirdly,  he  says  that  this  clause  is  not  necessary,  since  to 
call  sinners  and  not  the  righteous,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  exhort 
to  repentance  those  who  need  it. 

I  aaswer,  that  it  is  plainly  necessary,  because  Luke,  without 
all  controversy,  adds  these  words,  chaj^.  v.  32.  For  thus,  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  all  the  copies,  we  read  in  Luke,  ovk  eXijXvOa 
KaXeaai  oiKaiov^y  dXX*  ajuaprwXov^  619  fxeTcivotav.      Besides,  the 

[^  €U  furavoiav  is  wantuig  in  the  Vatican,  Cambridge,  and  other  ancient 
MSS. ;  in  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Etbiopic,  and  Armenian  versions,  as  well  as  in 
the  Vulgate.] 
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reason  of  the  thing  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  call  sinners,  and  another  to  call  sinners  to  repentance ;  as 
Theophylact  writes,  with  great  truth,  upon  this  place  in  Matthew  : 
ovx^  iva  fUL€iv(o(riv  ajmaprooXol,  aW  iva  fxeTauorjawaiv'  "not  that 
they  should  remain  sinners,  but  that  they  should  repent/' 

The  second  place  is  John  xiv.  26 :  Spiritus  Sanctus  suggeret 
vobis  omnia,  qucRcunque  dixero  vobis.  The  papists  abuse  this 
passage  to  prove,  that  whatever  is  defined  in  councils  should  be 
received  as  the  oracles  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  in  the  Greek  it  is 
not  "  I  shall  say,"  but,  ** I  have  said,"  a  elirov  vfuv.  Bellarmine 
says  that  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in  the  Greek ;  since  we  are  to 
understand  it  to  mean,  not  "  what  I  shall  then  say,^  but  **  what  I 
shall  now  say." 

I  answer.  The  papists  seize  greedily  upon  all  occasions,  how- 
ever futile  and  absurd,  to  gain  proof  for  their  dogmas,  and  not 
seldom  use  arguments  which  are  founded  only  in  the  errors  of  a 
translation.  Thus  from  this  place  they  gather  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  author  of  all  the  dogmas  which  they  have  invented  and 
confirmed  in  their  councils,  although  they  cannot  be  supported  by 
any  scripture  evidence.  But  Christ  did  not  promise  that  he  would 
hereafter  say  something  which  the  Holy  Ghost  should  teach  them, 
but  that  what  he  had  already  said  to  them  should  be  recalled  to 
their  mind  and  memory  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  Christ  says  not, 
wavTa  a  av  etirw  vfiiv,  but  a  elwov  vjuuv.  Christ,  therefore,  had 
already  told  them  all;  but  they  had  not  yet  learned  it  accurately 
enough,  nor  committed  it  to  memory.  Whence  the  falsehood  of 
Bellarmine^s  exposition  sufficiently  appears ;  since  Christ  does  not 
say,  as  he  supposes,  "The  Spirit  shall  suggest  to  you  whatever  I 
shall  now  say,"  but  "  whatever  I  have  already  said  to  you :"  for  a 
etwov  does  not  mean  "  what  I  shall  say,''  but  "  what  I  have  said." 
Thus  the  Latin  version  of  this  place  is  false,  and  even  Bellarmine's 
own  exposition  proves  it  false. 

The  third  place  is  Rom.  L  4 :  Qui  praedestinatus  est  filius 
Dei.  In  the  Greek  it  is  opiaOetn-os,  i.  e.  who  was  declared  or 
manifested.  Bellarmine  tells  us  that  opl^etv  never  in  the  scrip- 
tures means  to  declare,  and  that  all  the  Latins  read  thus,  Qui 
prcedestinatus  est. 

I  answer.  Firstly,  that  opii^eiv  in  this  place  does  denote  "  to 
declare,"  as  Chrysostom  interprets  it,  who  cannot  be  supposed 
ignorant  of  the  just  force  and  significance  of  the  word.  For 
having,  in  his  first  Homily  upon  the  Romans,  put  the  question,  rl 
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ovv  ear IV  opiadevro^ ;  be  subjoins  as  synonymous  terms,  Set-xOei^ 
Toy,  a'iro(f>avd€VT<Ki  KpiOevTos'  where  he  teaches  us  that  opii^etv 
in  this  passage  means  nothing  else  but  to  declare,  shew,  or  judge. 
In  the  same  way  CEcumenius  asserts  that  too  optaOevroi  is  equi- 
Talent  to  tov  anoheiyOevro^  or  eTnyvwoOevTo^*  Nor  do  Theodoret 
or  Theophylact  vary  from  this  explanation :  so  that  Bellarmine's 
confident  assertion  is  manifestly  destitute  of  all  truth.  What  may 
be  said  with  truth  is,  that  neither  in  the  scriptures  nor  anywhere 
else  does  opil^eiv  mean  the  same  thing  as  to  predestinate. 

Secondly,  the  Latin  fathers  followed  the  Vulgate  translator, 
by  whom  this  word  is  unskilfully  and  absurdly  rendered,  as  Eras- 
mus and  Faber  and  Cajetan  tell  us,  and  as  every  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  Greek  must  needs  confess.  As  to  Bellarmine's 
assertion,  that  defined  and  predestinated  are  perfectly  equivalent 
terms,  I  leave  it  without  hesitation  to  the  general  judgment  of  all 
learned  men. 

The  fourth  place  is  Rom.  i.  at  the  end,  where  wo  have  in  the 
Vulgate  edition,  Qui  cum  justitiam  Dei  cognovissent,  non  intellex- 
erunt,  quoniam  qui  talia  agunt  digni  sunt  rnorte;  non  solum  qui 
ea  faciunt,  sed  etiam  qui  consentiunt  facientibus^.  Chemnitz, 
Valla,  Erasmus,  and  others,  agree  that  this  place  is  corrupt.  For 
in  the  Greek  text  it  runs  thus :  o'lnve^  to  StKalcofxa  tou  Qeov 
eiriyvovTe^  (on  o\  ra  ToiavTa  irpaaaovTe^  ct^^oc  Oavdrov  elalv) 
ov  fjLovov  ailrct  iroiovaiv^  aK\d  Kat  auvevooKovai  roTy  irpdaaovai. 
Yet  Bellarmine  is  not  ashamed  to  say  that  the  Latin  reading  is  the 
truer.  For,  says  he,  according  to  the  Greek  the  sense  is,  that  it 
is  worse  to  consent  to  an  evildoer  than  to  do  ill  oneself;  whereas, 
taken  absolutely,  it  is  worse  to  do  ill  than  to  consent  to  another 
doing  ilL 

I  answer :  Bellarmine  is  not  very  accurate  in  his  estimate  of 
the  magnitude  of  sins.  For  to  have  pleasure  in  the  wicked  is  one 
of  those  gravest  sins,  which  are  not  committed  but  by  the  most 
abandoned  men.  To  sin  at  all  is  of  itself  impious,  and  deserves 
eternal  punishment,  however  much  it  be  done  against  our  better  con- 
science and  with  internal  struggles ;  but  to  approve  our  sins  and 
those  of  other  men,  to  deem  them  well  done,  to  applaud  them  in 
our  feelings  and  judgment,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  sins  (which  is 

P  This  reading  of  the  Vulgate  is  however  strongly  supported  by  the 
Clermont  MS.,  and  the  apparent  citation  in  Clement's  1  £p.  ad  Cor.  c.  35 
(pp.  120, 122,  ed.  Jacobson).  Mill  and  Wetstein  declare  in  its  favour;  but  see 
on  the  other  side  Whitby,  Examen  Yar.  Lect.  u.  1.  $  1.  n.  16.] 
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what  the  apostle  means  by  avveuSoKelv),  is  almost  the  very  height 
and  climax  of  iniquity.  This  is  the  assent  which  Paul  condemns 
in  this  place,  and  which  is  indeed  almost  the  last  step  in  sin.  The 
sense  of  the  Greek  therefore  is  very  true ;  and  is  what  is  given  by 
the  Greek  interpreters,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  CEcumenius  and 
Theophylact.  And  in  all  the  Greek  copies  which  Stephens  followed, 
that  is,  all  which  he  could  by  any  means  procure,  there  was  no 
variety  of  reading  in  this  place.  That  the  Latin  fathers  read  it 
otherwise,  need  not  surprise  us ;  since  they  did  not  consult  the 
originals,  but  drew  from  the  streams  of  this  Vulgate  translator. 
And  though  Bellarmine  affirms  the  Latin  text  to  be  altogether  pre- 
ferable to  the  Greek,  yet  other  papists  entertain  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent opinion.  "  To  speak  my  mind  freely,"  says  Catharinus, 
upon  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  *'  the  Greek 
reading  pleases  me  far  better.  The  construction  runs  on  easily  and 
without  any  rubs^." 

The  fifth  place  is  Rom.  iv.  2;  where  Abraham  is  said  not  to 
have  been  justified  by  works.  In  their  Latin  edition  it  is  added 
"of 'the  law,"  as  if  the  apostle  were  speaking  of  the  ceremom'es  of 
the  law.  But  Bellarmine  says  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the  Latin 
copies  omit  the  word  leffis.  This  I  admit,  if  he  speak  of  the  copies 
at  present  generally  in  men's  hands:  for  some  centuries  ago  all, 
or  almost  all,  the  copies  had  legis,  as  is  plain  from  some  ancient 
fathers,  the  scholastic  divines,  Lyra,  Aquinas,  Carthusianus,  and 
others.  How  the  passage  ought  to  be  understood,  and  what  kinds 
of  works  the  Apostle  excludes  from  justification,  shall  be  explained 
hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

The  sixth  place  is  Rom.  xi.  6 ;  where  these  words  are  omitted, 
"  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  not  of  grace :  otherwise  work  is 
no  more  work^."*^  Bellarmine  confesses  that  this  sentence  is  in  the 
Greek,  but  says  that  it  is  recognised  by  none  of  the  commentators 
upon  this  place  except  Theophylact.  Which  assertion  is  wholly 
untrue ;  since  CEcumenius  exhibits  and  explains  this  same  sentence, 
as  also  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom :  which  latter  he  nevertheless 
affirms,  naming  him  expressly,  not  to  have  made  any  mention  of 
this  sentence.     Bellarmine  did  not  examine  Chrysostom  in  this 

[1  Ne  quid  autem  dissiniQlem,  longe  magis  mi  placet  Grseca  lectio : 

facile  proccdit  litera  et  sine  ullo  scrupulo.  Comm.  in  Epp.  Paul.  p.  21.  Paris. 
1666.] 

[3  This  clause  is  omitted  in  the  Alexandrian,  and  several  other  ancient 
MSS.] 
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place,  but  gave  too  much  credit  to  Erasmus,  who  falsely  denies  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Chrysostom^.  For  Chrysostom  reads  it  thus ; 
€1  d€  eg  epywv  ovk  en  earl  y^dpt^'  cTrel  to  cpyov  ovk  in  eaTt 
epyov.  But  what  if  the  clause  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
commentaries  of  these  writers  ?  Must  we,  therefore,  deem  it 
spurious?  By  no  means.  For  the  Greek  copies,  and  yery  nu- 
merous MSS.  of  the  greatest  fideUty,  and  the  most  ancient  Syrian 
translator,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  this  sentence  came  from  the 
apostle's  pen ;  whose  eyidence  is  still  more  confirmed  by  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  context  and  the  sequence  of  the  reasoning.  For, 
as  the  apostle  says,  **  If  it  be  of  grace,  then  it  is  not  of  works ;  for 
then  grace  would  not  be  grace ;"  so  to  balance  the  antithesis  he 
must  say,  "  If  it  be  of  works,  it  is  not  of  grace ;  for  then  work 
would  not  be  work." 

The  seventh  place  is  Eph.  v.  32 :  Sacramentum  hoc  magnum, 
est  Where  our  divines  have  no  other  complaint  to  make,  but  that 
the  papists  abuse  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  to  prove  that  matrimony 
is  a  sacrament.  For  the  word  in  the  Greek  is  fxvaTtjpiov,  which 
is  never  in  scripture  used  to  denote  what  we  properly  call  a  sacra- 
ment. It  is  absurd,  therefore,  for  the  schoolmen  to  conclude  from 
this  place  that  matrimony  is  a  sacrament.  Cajetan's  words  are 
these* :  "A  prudent  reader  will  not  gather  from  this  place  that 
Paul  teaches  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament.  For  he  does  not  say. 
This  is  a  sacrament,  but  a  great  mystery."  For  which  true  speech 
of  his  the  cardinal  receives  hard  usage  from  Ambrose  Catharinus  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Annotations. 

The  eighth  place  is  Eph.  vi.  13  :  Ut  possitis  resistere  in  die 
malo,  et  in  omnibus  perfecti  stare.  In  the  Greek  it  is  airavra 
Karepyaadfievot,  which  does  not  mean  perfect  in  all  things. 
Some  explain  the  passage  as  if  it  were  omnibus  perfectis,  "all 
things  being  complete,"  that  is,  when  ye  have  procured  and  put  on 
all  the  arms  which  are  needful  to  you  for  this  warfare.  But 
Chrysostom  (followed  here  by  CEcumenius)  hath  better  understood 
the  force  of  the  verb  KarepyaaaaOai.  For  KarepydaaaOai 
denotes  to  conquer  completely,  to  subdue  and  quell  all  the  powers 
of  an  adversary.  The  panoply  here  spoken  of  enables  us  not  only 
to  resist  in  the  evil  day,  but  also  airavra  KarepyaaafAevoi,  that  is, 

P  It  is  indeed  in  the  Text,  but  not  in  the  Commentary.] 
[*  Non  habet  ex  hoc  loco  prudens  lector  a  Paulo,  conjugium  esse  sacra- 
mentum.    Non  enim  dicit  sacramentum,  sed,  Mysterium  hoc  magnum  est. 
p.  278.  2.  Paris.  1571.] 
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having  quelled  and  taken  out  of  the  way  (for  so  Chrysostora  and 
CEcumenius  explain  the  apostle's  expression)  whatever  opposes  us» 
to  stand  firm  ourselves  and  unconquered. 

But  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  reading  in  the  old 
books,  in  omnibus  perfecti  ;  from  which  false  rendering  false  ex- 
planations also  have  arisen.  Thomas  explains  the  words  ''in  all 
things"  to  mean  in  prosperity  and  in  adverraty ;  and  here  he  makes 
out  a  twofold  perfection  S  one  of  the  way,  the  other  of  the  home ; 
which,  although  they  are  true  in  themselves,  are  things  wholly 
impertinent  to  the  passage  before  us. 

The  ninth  place  is  Heb.  ix.  28  :  Ad  multorum  exhaurienda 
peccata.  In  the  Greek  it  is,  eig  to  iroXXwv  aueveyKciv  afiapr'ta^' 
which  means,  ''to  bear  away  the  sins  of  many."  Now  sins  are 
borne  away  when  they  are  remitted,  which  takes  place  in  this 
life ;  but  they  are  exhausted  or  drained  off,  when  we  are  wholly 
purified  and  no  remains  of  sin  left  in  us,  which  does  not  take  place 
in  this  life.  For,  since  our  adversaries  seize  on  the  most  slender 
occasions  to  sophisticate  the  truth,  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  every- 
where vindicated  from  their  calumnies.  Now  whereas  Bellarmine  says 
that  the  translator  hath  rendered  this  place  with  great  propriety,  I 
would  desire  him  to  produce  an  example  where  aveveyKelu  means 
to  exhaust.  For,  although  ca/a(p€pa)  means  "to  bear  upward,"  yet 
bearing  up  and  drawing  are  not  the  same  thing  as  exhausting  or 
draining.  He  who  draws  from  a  fountain,  does  not  consequently 
exhaust  the  fountain  itself.  But  dva<f>€p€iv  more  frequently  denotes 
"to  take  away  or  bear ;"  as,  both  in  this  place  and  another  similar 
one,  1  Peter  ii.  24,  Christ  is  said  aveveyKeiv  ek  to  ^uXov  our 
sins,  that  is,  "to  have  borne  them  on  the  tree,"  as  there  even  the 
old  translator  hath  rendered  it. 

The  tenth  place  is  Heb.  xiii.  16:  Talibvs  Iwstiia  promeretur 
Deus,  In  the  Greek  it  is,  ToiauTan  Ovaian  evapeareiTai  o  0€O9* 
"with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  Bellarmine  is  not 
ashamed  to  produce  a  defence  of  his  own,  such  as  it  is,  for  this 
place  also.  In  Latin,  says  he,  one  is  correctly  said  to  deserve 
well  of  the  person  whom  he  gratifies  by  Us  actions. 

I  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  I  grant  that  amongst  men 
there  is  room  for  merit,  since  all  things  are  not  due  to  all.  It 
may  therefore  be  correctly  said,  that  we  deserve  well  of  those 

[^  P.  171.  Antverp.  1691.  The  Schoolmen  were  fond  of  the  distinction 
of  Via  and  Domus;  meaning  by  the  former,  the  present,  and  by  the  latter, 
the  eternal  life.] 
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upon  whom  we  have  bestowed  any  benefit  which  hath  flowed  merely 
from  our  own  free  choice.  But  when  the  matter  is  between  us 
and  God,  farewell  all  merit ;  since  whatever  we  do  pleasant  to  him, 
we  yet  do  no  more  than  we  already  owed  to  him.  Wherefore 
when  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  do  in  any  way,  we  are  never- 
theless still,  as  Christ  expresses  it,  ayjieloi  lovXoi.  Besides,  I  ask 
Bellarmine  whether,  in  their  theology,  to  deserve  well  of  God  means 
nothing  more  than  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to  him.  I  would  it  were 
so :  for  then  they  would  not  err  so  much  upon  the  merit  of  works. 
We  ourselves  say  that  the  good  works  of  the  saints  are  grateful 
and  pleasant  to  God ;  but  the  whole  dispute  is  about  the  merit  of 
works.  Lastly,  how  senseless  is  this  expression,  Talibus  hostiia 
promeretur  Deus  ! 

The  eleventh  place  is  James  v.  15:  Et  alleviabit  eum  Dominus. 
In  the  Greek  it  is,  koi  eye  pel  avrov  o  Kvpio^.  "  And  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up."  Here  Bellarmine  disputes,  by  the  way,  upou 
the  effects  of  extreme  unction  against  Chemnitz.  Although  there 
is  no  capital  fault  in  the  translation,  yet  the  place  might  be  more 
correctly  rendered  than  it  is  by  the  Latin  interpreter.  As  to 
their  popish  unction,  James  makes  no  mention  of  it  here;  as 
Cajetan  himself  abundantly  teaches  us  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
passage.  His  words  are:  "Neither  in  terms,  nor  in  substance, 
do  these  words  speak  of  the  sacramental  anointing  of  extreme 
unction*;"  which  he  proves  by  three  very  solid  arguments  drawn 
from  the  passage  itself.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  disputing 
concerning  the  sacramental  unction. 

The  last  place  is  1  John  v.  13 :  Hcec  scribo  vobis,  ut  sciatia 
qtwniam  vitatn  habetis  cetemam,  qui  creditis  in  nomine  Filii  Dei. 
And  so  indeed  the  text  is  exhibited  in  some  Greek  copies,  as 
Robert  Stephens  informs  us  in  his  Greek  Testament.  But  the 
majority,  even  the  Complutensian,  otherwise,  thus:  ravra  eypayj/a 
vfxiv  TOi^  iri<TTevoxKTiv  ely  to  ovo/ua  tov  Ytou  tov  Geoi/,  iva 
elotjre  on  ^wtjv  aicoviou  ej^ere,  Kai  'iva  TiarevrfTe  eiy  to  ovofULa 
Tou  Yiov  TOV  Qeou.  But  we  do  not  choose  to  raise  any  great 
contention  with  our  opponent  upon  the  reading  of  this  passage, 
since  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sense.  For  Bellarmine's  attempt 
to  shew  that  it  is  better  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  Greek,  because 
there  was  no  need  to  admonish  them  to  do  what  they  had  done 
already,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  unworthy  of  so  great  a  theologian. 

[2  Nee  ex  verbis,  nee  ex  cffectu,  verba  hcec  loquuntur  de  sacramcntali 
unctione  extreraae  unctioniB.   p.  419.] 
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For  we  too  often  admonish  men  to  do  what  they  are  doing,  ac- 
cording to  that  saying,  Qui  monet  ut  facias  quod  jam  fads ;  and 
this  is  a  thing  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  scriptures.  Thus 
those  who  belieye  in  Christ  are  to  be  perpetually  admonished  to 
increase  and  remain  constant  in  that  faith. 

And  now  Bellarmine  thinks  that  he  hath  satisfactorily  answered 
all  our  charges  against  the  old  translation  of  the  new  Testament. 
But  how  small  a  portion  is  this  of  the  errors  which  may  be  found 
and  censured  in  that  yersion  I  I  am  disposed  therefore  to  bestow 
a  little  more  time  upon  examining  it,  and  producing  some  more 
of  its  faults,  not  all  indeed  (for  that  would  be  a  tedious  and  difficult 
task),  but  still  too  many,  so  as  to  enable  you  the  better  to  judge 
how  very  far  it  is  from  being  pure  and  authentic. 

Matth.  iii.  2,  the  old  version  hath,  appropinquabit  regnum 
ecelorum.  In  the  Greek  it  is  iiyyiK€,  "  hath  drawn  nigh."  So 
also  in  chap.  iv.  17.  In  Matth.  iv.  4,  the  word  "openly"  is 
omitted  in  the  old  version,  though  the  Greek  text  is,  drroSwaei  aoi 
ev  TM  (f>av€pw.  And  v.  7,  the  old  translator  renders  m»7  fiaTTo- 
Xo^fjciyre  by  noUte  multum  loqui.  But  fioTToXoyely  means 
something  different  from  much  speaking.  For  Christ  does  not 
prohibit  long  prayers,  but  the  tedious  and  hypocritical  repetition 
of  the  same  words.  At  v.  11,  he  hath  rendered  aprov  iiriovcTiov 
by  panem  supersuhstantialem.  And  v.  25  in  the  Latin  runs  thus : 
Ne  aolliciti  sitis  animce  vestrce  quid  manducetis.  In  the  Greek, 
T«  (pdyrjre  xal  ri  irirjre'  "  What  ye  shall  eat  and  what  ye  shall 
drink.'^  At  v.  32,  in  the  Latin,  Sett  Pater  vester :  in  the  Greek, 
o  YlaTYip  v/jLiov  6  ovpdvio9.  Chap.  vii.  14,  in  the  Latin,  Quam 
angvsta  porta  1  In  the  Greek,  on  (rrevYf  i;  irvXti'  "  For  strait 
is  the  gate."  Chap.  ix.  8,  timuerunt  occurs  in  the  Latin,  instead 
of  "  they  wondered,"  since  the  Greek  hath  eOavfiaaau.  Chap.  ix. 
15,  Filii  sponsi  for  the  "children  of  the  bride-chamber,"  the 
Greek  being  o\  viol  rod  i/c/At^/Svos.  The  same  mistake  recurs 
Luke  V.  34.  Chap.  xiv.  3,  the  name  of  Philip  is  omitted  in  the 
Latin,  though  exhibited  by  the  Greek  copies.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Herod,  whose  wife  the  impious  Herod  had  united  to  himself  in 
an  incestuous  union.  Verse  21,  the  Latin  reads,  quinque  millia ; 
in  the  Greek  it  is,  cJo-ci  irevTOKiaxiKioi,  "about  five  thousand." 
Verse  26,  the  word,  "  the  disciples,"  is  omitted :  for  in  the  Greek 
we  have  ihovre^  avrov  o\  fiaOtiraif  where  the  Latin  gives  only 
videntes  eum.  Chap.  xv.  8,  in  the  Latin,  Populus  hie  labiis  me 
honorat ;  but  in  the  Greek,  ^YV'X'^*  Mo*  o  \w  ovro^  rtp  (TTo/uLaTi 
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avTwv,  Kal  Tois  j^eiXeo"/  jue  Tifiqi'  "  This  people  draweth  nigh 
unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips."  At 
T.  31  there  is  nothing  to  express  "  the  maimed  to  be  whole," 
though  the  Greek  hath  kvWov^  vyiels* 

Chap.  xvii.  19  :  in  the  Latin,  Qy^re  nos  non  potuimus  eftcere 
ilium  ?  instead  of  illud  "  it,"  that  is,  the  demon ;  for  the  Greek  is, 
€K^a\€iu  avTOn  Chap,  xviii.,  in  the  last  verse,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Latin  corresponding  to  to.  irapaTrrw/uaTa  avrwvy  "  their 
offences,"  in  the  Greek.  Chap.  xix.  7  stands  thus  in  the  Latin : 
Quid  me  interrogas  de  bono  ?  unus  est  bonuSy  Deus.  But  in  most, 
and  the  most  correct,  Greek  copies,  we  read,  tI  ne  Xeyei^  dya96»; 
ovSek  dyaOo^i  €i  fifj  eh,  6  Qeos'  that  is,  "  Why  callest  thou  me 
good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  God."  Chap.  xx.  9  :  in  the 
Latin,  acceperunt  singuloa  denarios,  instead  of  "every  man  a 
penny;"  for  the  Greek  hath  eXafiov  avd  Srivdptov.  And  the 
like  mistake  is  made  again  in  the  next  verse.  At  verse  15,  we 
have  in  the  Latin,  aut  non  licet  mi  quod  volo  facere  ?  instead  of, 
"  is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?"  In 
the  Greek,  ti  ovk  e^eaTi  /mot  Trotrjcrai  b  OeXio  ev  rols  €/ulo7s  ;  Chap, 
xxi.  30:  Eo,  domine,  is  in  the  Latin  instead  of,  "I,  Sir,"  eyti, 
Kvpie.  Chap.  xxiv.  6 :  Opiniones  prceliorum,  in  the  Latin,  for 
**  rumours  of  wars,"  oicoar  ttoXcijlwV'  Chap.  xxvi.  61 :  Sid  Tpitov 
riiAepwvj  which  means,  "in  three  days,"  is  rendered  in  the  old 
version  post  triduum ;  and  v.  71,  the  Latin  hath  exeunte  illo 
januam,  instead  of,  "  when  he  went  out  into  the  vestibule,"  since 
the  Greek  is  e^eXOovTa  eh  roy  iruXwya.  Chap,  xxviii.  2,  in  the 
Latin,  after  the  words  revolvit  lapidem,  there  is  an  omission  of 
"  from  the  door,*"  dwo  6vpa9. 

Mark  ii.  7,  the  Latin  reads :  Quid  hie  sic  loquitur  ?  blas^ 
phemat;  instead  of,  "Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak  blasphemies?" 
Ti  0VT09  ovTO)  XaXel  l3Xa<T(f>riiJiia9 1 

Mark  iii.  39,  in  the  Latin,  Beus  erit  ORterni  delicti,  instead 
of  "  eternal  judgment,"  aioyvlov  Kptaew^.  Mark  xiv.  14,  in  the 
Latin  there  is,  Ubi  est  refectio  mea  ?  instead  of,  "  Where  is  the 
guest-chamber  ?'^  itov   ecTt   to  KaTaXvjma ; 

Luke  i.  28  in  the  Latin  runs  thus,  Ave,  gratia  plena ;   but 

Ke-xaptTtofxivri  is  ** highly  favoured"  or  "freely  loved,"  not  "full 

of  grace."     Luke  ii.  40,   the  Latin  hath,  pu,er  crescebat  et  con- 

fortahatur,  wherein  "in  spirit"  is  left  out^     Luke  iii.  13,  in  the 

Latin,  nihil  amplius,  quam  quod  constitutum  est  vobis,  /a>ciatis. 

[^  inf€VfiaTi  is  omitted  in  some  Greek  MSS.  also.     See  Qrotius  in  loc.] 
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But  in  this  place  Trpdcraeiv  does  not  mean  "  to  do/*  but  "  to  ex- 
act ;"  for  it  is  the  publicans  that  the  Baptist  here  addresses.  Luke 
vi,  11,  in  the  Latin,  ipsi  repleti  sunt  insxpientiay  instead  of,  "  with 
madness;"  kirX^fTOtiGav  dvoias*  Luke  xi.  53,  the  old  translator 
renders,  aTroaTofjiaTi^eiv  avTov  eirl  irXeiovwv  by,  08  ejus  opprimere 
de  multis ;  absurdly,  since  it  means  that  they  pressed  him  to 
speak  of  many  things  ^  Luke  xiii.  3,  4,  runs  thus  in  the  Latin, 
nisi  pomitentiam  habueritis,  omnes  similiter  perihitis :  sicut  illi 
decern  et  octo,  instead  of,  "  or  those  eighteen,'^  &c.  Luke  xv.  8, 
Evertit  domum,  instead  of  everrit,  "  she  sweeps ;"  (rapol  Tijf  oiKiav. 
A  shameful  and  manifest  error,  which  the  Louvain  editors  perceived, 
but  would  not  correct ;  I  suppose  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  for 
thus  hath  the  place  been  constantly  read  in  their  churches  for 
many  ages.  The  Ordinary  Gloss  interprets  this  woman  to  mean 
the  church,  who  then  turns  her  house  upside  down  when  she 
disturbs  men's  consciences  with  the  conviction  of  their  guilt. 
But  Dionysius  Carthusianus  hath  a  somewhat  better  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  the  house  is  turned  upside  down,  that  is, 
when  the  contents  of  the  house  are  carried  about  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  people  are  wont  to  do  when  they  search  diligently 
for  any  thing.  Nay,  what  surprises  one  still  more,  Gregory  of 
Rome,  a  thousand  years  ago,  read  and  expounded  evertit  domum, 
Hom.  34  in  Evangel. :  so  ancient  are  many  of  the  errors  of  this 
translation.  In  the  same  chapter,  verse  14,  we  have  postquam 
omnia  consummasset,  instead  of  cansumpsisset,  SawaviiaavTos. 
Chap.  xvi.  22  is  read  thus  in  the  Latin,  Sepultus  est  in  inferno. 
Elevans  autem  oculos,  ^c.  Whereupon  some  Latin  doctors  and 
interpreters  run  out  into  many  philosophical  speculations  concerning 
the  burial  of  the  rich  man  in  hell,  which  are  all  derived  from  the 
erroneous  version  of  the  place.  For  it  ought  to  have  been  read,  as 
it  is  read  with  great  unanimity  by  the  Greek  copies,  "  The  rich 
man  also  died,  and  was  buried :"  where  Euthymius  justly  observes, 
that  mention  of  the  burial  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  rich,  and  not 
of  the  poor  man ;  because  the  poor  man  had  a  mean  grave,  whereas 
the  funeral  of  the  rich  man  was  performed  with  splendour  and 
magnificence.  Then  in  the  text  a  new  sentence  begins,  **  And  in 
hell  raising  up  his  eyes,"  &c.      Chap.    xix.    last  verse,    Omnis 

[1  diro(TTOfiaTi(€iv  rather  means  to  require  one  to  speak  off-hand  and 
without  premeditation.  The  reader  will  find  all  the  learning  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  sense  of  this  word,  in  Grotius  upon  Luke  xL  53,  and  Rimkhen's 
note  upon  the  word  in  Timseus  Lex.  Platon.] 
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populua  auspensus  erat,  audiens  ilium,  instead  of,   "  All  the  people 
liung  upon  him  while  they  heard  him."  o  Xaos  arras  e^cKpefiaro 


avTov  aKovwv, 


John,  chap.  v.  16,  after  the  words,  persequehantur  Jvdosi 
Jesum,  the  clause,  "  and  desired  to  slay  him,"  Kal  i^riTow  aurov 
airoKTctvai,  is  left  out.  Chap.  xii.  35  :  Adhuc  modicum  lumen  in 
vobis,  for,  "  yet  a  Uttle  while  is  the  light  with  you,"  en  /miKpou 
yjpovoy  TO  (pais  fieff  v/iwu  €<7ti.  Chap.  xxi.  22 :  Sic  eum  volo 
manere  donee  veniam.  Quid  ad  tef  Whence  some,  deceived 
by  the  error  of  this  version,  have  supposed  John  to  be  still  alive. 
But  we  ought  to  read,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what 
is  that  to  thee  ?^^  In  the  Greek,  ear  avrov  OeXw  fievetv  ews  ^p\0' 
jmaif  Ti  irpos  ere  ; 

Acts  ii,  42 :  Et  communicatione  fractionis  panis,  for,  "  in 
communion  and  breaking  of  bread,"  Kal  rrj  Koipwpifjf,  Kal  rti 
K\a(T€i  Tov  apTov.  And  at  the  last  verse,  in  idipsum^,  for,  **  the 
church,"  rfj  eKKXrjaiei.  Chap.  iii.  18 :  Q^i  prcenunciavit,  for, 
"  which  things  he  foretold,"  a  irpoKarriyyctXe,  Chap.  x.  30  : 
Usque  ad  hanc  horam,  orans  eram  hora  nona,  instead  of,  "I 
was  fasting  until  this  hour,  and  at  the  ninth  hour  I  was  pray-* 
ing:"  fiey^pi  ravrris  tyis  wpas  tuultiv  vfjaTcvwv^,  Kal  tv/v  evvartiv 
iopav  '7rpoa'€V)(Ofi€vos,  Also  at  the  close  of  verse  32,  these 
words,  "  who  when  he  is  come  shall  speak  to  thee,"  oy  irapaye- 
vofievos  XaXfJcret  troi,  are  omitted.  Chap.  xii.  8  :  Calcea  te  caligas 
tuas,  for,  "  bind  on  thy  sandals,"  vTroStfcrat  to,  (ravodXid  <rou» 
Chap.  xvi.  13:  Ubi  videbatur  oratio  esse,  for,  "where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made,"  ov  euojuLi^eTo  irpoaev^^tj  etvai.  Chap,  xviii. 
5 :  Instabat  verbo  Paulus^  for,  "  Paul  was  bound  in  the  spirit," 
cvuei'^eTo  tw  irvevnari.  In  the  same  chapter  at  verse  16, 
Minavit  eos  a  tribunali,  for,  "he  drave  them  from  the  judgment- 
seat,"  drr^Xaaev.  And  at  verse  21,  this  clause  is  omitted,  "I 
must  by  all  means  keep  this  feast  which  cometh  on  in  Jerusalem*:" 
Ael  /we  irdvTws  Ttjv  eopTtjv  ttjv  epy^oimevtfv  Troirj(Tat  ek  lepoao^ 
Xvfia.  Chap,  xix.,  in  the  last  verse :  Cum  nullus  obnoxius  sit,  for, 
*'  since  there  is  no  cause,****  imrjSevos  aiTiov  U7rdp')(0i/T09,  Chap, 
xxii.  12:    Vir  secundum  legem,  for,  "a  pious  man  according  to 

P  The  mistake  aroge  from  connecting  the  words  €nl  t6  avr6,  which  form 
the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter,  with  the  close  of  this  one.     The 
Ethiopic  agrees  with  the  Vulgate  in  omitting  rg  €KKkTjfTi(^,] 
P  Some  MSS.  agree  with  the  Vulgate  in  omitting  vrjarrvtav.] 
P  It  is  omitted  in  the  Alex,  and  several  other  MSS.] 
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the  law,"  av^p  cJo-e/Si;;.  Chap.  xxiv.  14 :  Quod  secundum  sec- 
tarn,  qxiam  dicunt  hceresin,  sic  deservio  Patri  Deo  meo,  instead 
of,  "  that  according  to  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship 
I  the  God  of  my  fathers :"  oti  KaTo.  tiJi;  ooovy  rjv  Xeyovaip 
alpcatv^  ovTw  Xarpevo)  Ttp  'iraTpwf*)  GeijS.  Chap,  xxvii.  42  :  Ut 
custodias  occiderent,  for,  "that  they  should  slay  the  prisoners ^" 
ifa  Toi)s  oea/uLtaTas  aTTOKTeivaxn. 

Rom.  ii.  3 :  Quod  judicas,  instead  of,  **  thou  that  judgest," 
o  Kpluwv.  Chap.  V.  6 :  Ut  quid  enim  Christus^  cum  adhuc 
infirmi  essemus,  ^c,  instead  of,  "for  Christ,  when  we  were  yet 
without  strength,"  en  yap  Xpi(XT09  ovtwv  rjfxwv  aaOevwvm  And 
verse  13 :  Peccatum  non  imputahatur^  cum  lex  non  essetf  for, 
"  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law,"  dfjLaprta  ouk  cXXo- 
yeirai  fivj  ovros  voiiov.  Chap.  vii.  25  :  Quis  me  liberabit  de 
corpore  mortis  hvjus?  Gratia  Dei  per  Jesum  Oiristum,  for, 
"  I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ,"  ev-^^aptaro)  t^  Qe^  5ia 
'lfl(Tov  Xpiarov.  Chap.  viii.  18  :  Existimo  quod  non  sunt  dignoi 
passianes,  S^c.,  for,  "  I  reckon  for  certain,'*''  Xoyli^ofiai,  Chap.  xii. 
19 :  Non  vosmet  ipsos  defendentes,  instead  of,  "  avenging," 
€kSikovvt€s>  Chap,  xiii,  1 :  Qucr  autem  sunt  a  Deo^  ordinata 
sunt\  for,  "the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God,"  at  Se 
ovaai  e^oc/aiac,  vtto  tov  Qeov  TCTayjuLevai  elatv^  Chap.  xiv.  5  : 
Unusq^dsque  in  suo  sensu  abundet,  for,  "let  each  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind,"  cKaaro^  ev  rep  i5ia>  voi  ir\fipo<pop€i<j9w. 
And  at  verse  6  is  omitted,  "  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to 
the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it,"  irai  o  firi  (ppovwv  ttiv  fjimepav 
Kvpi({)  ov  (ppovel.  Chap.  xvi.  23 :  Salutat  vos  Gaius  hospes 
meusy  et  universa  ecclesia,  for,  "and  of  the  whole  church," 
Kai    T^9   €KKKvi(Tia^    bXrjv, 

1  Cor.  iii.  5 :  Ministri  ejus  cui  credidistis,  for,  "  ministers  by 
whom  ye  believed,"  SicIkovoi  Si  wv  eiriaTevaaTe,  Verse  9 :  Dei 
adjutoreSy  instead  of,  "  administrators  or  co-operators,  <Tvu€p^/ot. 
Chapter  vi.  last  verse :  In  corpore  vestro,  omitting^  "  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  God's,"  Ka\  iv  t^  irveviiari  vfjLcov,  anva  can 
TOV  Qeov*     Chapter  ix.  22  :   Ut  omnes  salvos  Jaciam,  for,  "  that 

P  Instances  however  are  found  in  good  authors  of  Cuatodia  meaning  a 
prisoner  as  well  as  a  guard.  I  need  not  cite  instances  of  a  meaning  given 
in  every  common  dictionary.] 

[2  The  fault  is  in  the  stopping.  It  should  be,  **  Quie  autem  sunt,  a  Deo 
ordinat^e  sunt."] 

['  This  clause  is  omitted  also  in  the  Alexandrian  and  several  other  MSS.] 
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I  may  by  all  means  save  some,''  wa  iravrco^Tiva^  (toxtw^.  Chap, 
XY.  23 :  Deinde  ii  qui  sunt  Christi,  qui  in  aduentum  e/us  credi- 
derunt,  for,  "  then  those  who  are  Christ's  at  his  coming,"  eTretra 
oi  XpKTTov  €u  Trj  Tcapovclff.  avTov.  Verse  34 :  Ad  reverentiam 
vobis  loquor,  for,  "  I  speak  to  inspire  you  with  shame,"  wpo^ 
evTpoTTi^v  vjULiv  Xcyo).  Verse  51 :  Omnes  quidem  resurgemuSf 
sed  non  omnes  immutabimur,  instead  of,  "  We  shall  not  indeed  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,"  Trai/rey  fiev  ou  KoifirfirjaofxeOay 
irai/Tes  Se  aXXayrjaofjieOaK  Verse  54,  there  is  omitted,  "  when 
this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,''  oraj/  to  (f>6apTov 
rovTo  evSva-Tjrai  a(p6apciav.  Verse  55  :  Ubi  est  mors  stimulus 
tuus  ?  for,  "  Where  is  thy  victory,  0  grave  or  hell?"  ttov  aov  aSti 


TO  VIK09 ; 


2  Cor.  i,  11 :  Ut  ex  multarum  personis  facierum  efus  quce  in 
nobis  donationis,  per  multos  gratice  agantur  pro  nobis.  The 
words  in  the  Greek  are,  ti/a  €k  iroWviv  'rrpoawTrwv  to  eis  rjfia^ 
yapi(T/uLa  did  noWwv  evj^apiaTrjOri  vtrep  lifxwv'  that  is,  **that  the 
gift  conferred  upon  us  by  many  persons  may  be  celebrated  by 
many  in  returning  thanks  on  our  account."  Chapter  vii.  8 :  Non 
me  pcenitet  etsi  poenit^et,  instead  of,  "I  do  not  repent,  though  I 
did  repent,"  ou  /ueTa/meXoiJLai^  el  Kal  fxeTefxeXofifjv,  Chapter  ix.  1 : 
JEx  abundanti  est  mi  scribere,  for,  "it  is  superfluous,'**  Trepicaov 
fioi  i(TTi.  Chap.  xii.  1 1 :  Factus  sum  insipiens,  omitting  the  next 
word  "in  boasting,"  Kavxiofievo^. 

Gal.  iii.  24 ;  Lex  pcedagogus  noster  fuit  in  Christo,  for  "  to 
Christ,"  €is  Xpta-Tov.  Chap.  iv.  18  :  Bonum  cemulamini  in  bono 
semper,  for,  "  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good 
thing ;"  kqXou  to  ^tjXovo'Oai  iv  xaXtp  TraVrore.  At  the  end  of 
this  chapter  the  words.  Qua  libertate  Christus  nos  liberavit,  should 
be  joined  with  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter.  "  In  the 
liberty,  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  stand  fast:"  t^ 
eXevOepiq,  t)  XpicTTo^  rffia^  tjXevOepwae  (rriy/cere. 

Eph.  i.  22,  Super  omnem  ecclesiam,  instead  of,  "over  all 
things  to  the  church,"  vircp  irdvra  Trj  eir/cXt/o-/^.  Chap.  ii.  10 : 
Creati  in  Christo  ^esu  in  operibus  bonis,  for,  "  to  good  works,  eirl 

[*  Several  MSS.  read  Travras  for  navrtag  Tivas,  and  Mill  was  disposed  to 
think  it  the  true  reading.] 

[5  There  is  here  considerable  difference  in  the  MSS.  The  Clermont 
reads  with  the  Vulgate.  Lachmann's  text  gives  navres  {juv]  KoifirjOrja-dfuBat 
ov  7ravT€s  di  d\\ayrjir6fji€$a,  following  the  Alexandrian  MS.  though  not 
exactly.] 
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ef/yoii  ayaOol^.  Chap.  v.  4,  Q^(Je  ad  rem  non  pertinent,  for, 
"  which  are  not  convenient :"  rd  /ui»;  avriKovTa. 

Col.  ii.  14  :  Chirographum  decreti,  for,  "  contained  in  ordi- 
nances/' Tois  doyfiaatv. 

2  Thess.  ii.  13:  Elegit  no8  Dominvs  primitiaa^  insalutem, 
instead  of,  "  from  the  beginning,'*  dir  dpxn^* 

1  Tim.  vi.  5  :  It  omits,  "  withdraw  from  those  that  are  such*," 
ocbtaTcuTo  diro  twv  toiovtwv,  2  Tim.  u.  4 :  Ut  ei  placeat,  cut 
96  probavit,  for,  "  that  he  may  please  him  who  hath  chosen  him 
to  be  a  soldier:"  <i;a  ry  (TTpaToKoytiaavTi  apearf* 

Philem.  9 :  Cum  sis  talis  ut  Paulus  senex,  instead  of,  '*  since 
I  am  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged.**' 

Heb.  i.  3 :  Purgationem  peccatorum  faciens,  omitting  the 
words,  "  by  himself,**  Si  eaurov^.  Heb.  iii.  3  :  Quanta  ampliorem 
honorem  habet  domus^,  for,  ''as  he  that  built  it  hath  more  honour 
than  the  house,"  &c.  Heb.  xii,  8 :  Ergo  adulteri^  et  non  filii 
estisy  for  ''bastards  and  spurious,  not  sons:"  apa  voQoi  €(ttg^  koi 
01/^  vioL  In  the  same  chapter,  verse  18,  accessibilem^  ignem,  for, 
"inflamed  with  fire,"  KeKau/meptp  irvpL 

James  i.  19:  Scitis,Jratres  mei  dilectissimi,  instead  of,  "Where- 
fore, my  beloved  brethren,"  dJarc',  a^eX^oi  fAOv  dyairfiToi 

1  Pet.  ii.  5 :  Supercedificamini  domos  spirituales,  for,  "  a 
spiritual  house,"  olicos  irvevfiariKo^.  Ibid,  verse  23:  Tradebat 
autem  judicanti  se  inju>ste,  for,  "  that  judgeth  righteously,"  Ttp 
KpivovTi  SiKalw^.  1  Pet.  iv.  14,  it  leaves  out,  "  on  their  part  he  is 
blasphemed,  but  on  your  part  he  is  glorified®  :**  Kara  fiev  aurov^ 
(i\ao'(prnuL€iTatf  Kara  de  J/xa?  Sofa^crac. 

2  Pet.  i.  3  :   Qaomodo  omnia  nobis  divince  virtuiis  suoe,  quae 

[1  The  Vulgate  translator  seems  to  have  read  arrapxnv,  (which  is  still 
exhibited  by  some  Greek  MSS.)  unless,  indeed,  primitias  be  itself  a  corrup- 
tion of  primittis.'] 

[3  The  clause  is  also  omitted  by  the  Alexandrian,  Clermont,  and  other 
ancient  MSS.,  and  by  the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  yersions.] 

p  They  arc  omitted  in  the  Alex,  and  Vatican  MSS.,  and  several  others.] 

[^  But  domus  is  here  in  the  genitive,  being  governed  of  ampliorem^  to 
correspond,  barharously  enough,  with  the  Greek  construction.] 

[^  But  adulter  is  used  adjectively  in  the  sense  of  aduUerinuSf  by  Pliny, 
N.  H.  L.  33.  c.  7.] 

[^  Here  we  should  read  "accensibilem,"  the  translator  taking  K€Kavfi€v<o 
to  agree  with  Trvpt,  as  ylnjkacfxafjLevt^  does  with  Spti,     See  Grotius  in  loc] 

[^  The  Alex.,  Vatican,  and  some  other  MSS.  read  tort,] 

[s  It  is  omitted  in  the  Alex,  and  some  other  MSS.] 
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ad  vitam  et  pietatem,  donata  sunt,  for,  '*  forasmuch  as  his  diyine 
power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  are  needful  for  life  and 
godliness :"  cus  wavTa  rjfuu  Tfj9  Ocia^  ovvdfjL€W9  avTov  to.  irpos 
^to^u  Kal  evaefielav  SeSvjprjiievtji^ :  verse  16,  indoctas  fahulas  se- 
quuH,  for  "  learned/'  aeao(pia/uL€voii  julvOoi^  6^ a/coXoiy^i/aai/re?,  and 
in  the  same  verse,  Christi  virtutem  et  prcescientiam  for,  "the 
power  and  presence,"  Suva/utv  Kal  Trapouaiav*  2  Pet.  ii.  8  :  Aspectu 
enim  et  auditu  Justus  erat,  habitans  apud  eos,  qui  de  die  in  diem 
animam  justam  iniquis  operibus  excrudahant ;  instead  of,  "for  in 
seeing  and  hearing  that  righteous  man,  dwelling  amongst  them, 
vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with  their  unrighteous 
deeds  :^  fiXefx/uLan  yap  Kal  cLKotj  6  oiKato^,  eyKaroiKwv  ei/  auTois, 
li/uLCpav  €^  9jiJL€pa9  '^v')^^v  SiKaiav  avofioi^  cpyois  efiacrdvtC^ev, 

1  John  V.  17  :  Et  est  peccatum  ad  mortem ,  for,  "and  there  is 
a  sin  not  unto  death;"  Kal  eariv  a/mapTta  ov  irpo^  OduaTov^^. 
3  John,  4.  Majorem  horum  non  habeo  gratiam,  for,  "  I  have 
no  joy  greater  than  these,"  nieCCoTepav  tovtwv  ovk  e^w  '^apdv^^, 

Jude,  5  :  Scientes  semel  omnia,  for,  "since  ye  know  this  once," 
eiSoras  aira^  tovto^K  Rev.  ii.  14  :  edere  etfomicari^  for,  "to  eat 
those  things  which  are  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  whore- 
dom :^  (payelif  eiccoXoOuTay  Kal  iropvevaain 

I  have  selected  a  few  instances  from  many.  Were  I  to  pursue 
them  all,  I  should  make  a  volume.  But  these  sufficiently  prove  the 
infinite  and  inveterate  faultiness  of  the  old  Latin  Version  in  the  new 
Testament.  Erasmus,  therefore,  when  he  desired  a  review  of  the 
new  Testament,  preferred  translating  it  anew  according  to  the  Greek 
verity  to  spending  his  pains  in  correcting  this  old  Latin  edition. 
In  hke  manner,  Isidore  Clarius  of  Brescia  ^^  bemoans  the  wretched 
and  squalid  plight  of  this  edition  in  both  Testaments,  and  wonders 
at  the  negligence  of  learned  men,  who  have  never  attempted  to 
remove  the  innumerable  errors,  under  which  he  affirms  it  to  labour, 
adding  that  he  hath  himself  noted  and  amended  eight  thousand 
passages^*. 

Such  is  that  edition,  even  by  their  own  confession,  which  we 

[•  A  couple  of  unimportant  MSS.  read  here  dtda>prffi€va  with  the  Vulgate.l 
[>o  The  ov  is  also  omitted  in  the  Ethiopic] 
["  Some  MSS.  here  read  xop*"  ^ith  the  Vulgate.] 
[12  The  Alex,  and  other  most  ancient  MSS.  hero  read  ndvra  with  the  Vul- 
gate.     The  Syriac  appears  to  have  read  navrts.] 

[18  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  Venice  1642.] 

[1^  Etsi  ca  quam  diximus  osi  fuerimus  moderatione,  loca  tamen  ad  octo 
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are  now  forsooth,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers,  com- 
manded to  receive  as  authentic  scripture.  But  let  them  take  to 
themselves  this  old  edition  of  theirs,  while  we,  as  the  course  to 
which  reason  constrains  us,  and  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  other  illus- 
trious divines  persuade  us,  and  even  the  ancient  decrees  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  themselves  admonbh  us,  return  to  the  sacred  origi« 
nals  of  scripture. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHEREIN   THE   STATE    OF    THE    QUESTION    CONCERNING    VERNACULAR 

VERSIONS    IS    EXPLAINED. 

Wb  have  now  completed  the  first  part  of  this  second  question, 
wherein  we  have  proved  that  the  authentic  scripture  lies  not  in  the 
Latin  version  of  the  old  translator,  as  the  Tridentine  fathers  and 
the  Jesuits  would  have  it,  but  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals. 
We  have  obviated  the  arguments  of  our  opponents,  and  confirmed 
our  own  opinion.  Now  follows  the  second  part  of  this  question, 
which  hath  two  principal  divisions.  For  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
discuss  vernacular  versions  of  the  scripture;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Upon  both  subjects  there  are  controversies  between  us. 

Now,  as  to  vernacular  versions  of  scripture,  we  must  first  of  all 
inquire  what  is  the  certain  and  fixed  opinion  of  the  papists  there- 
upon. Concerning  vernacular  versions  of  scripture  there  are  at  the 
present  day  three  opinions  entertained  by  men.  The  first,  of  those 
who  absolutely  deny  that  the  scriptures  should  be  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  second,  the  opposite  of  the  former,  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  think  that  the  holy  scriptures  should  by  all  means  be  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongues  of  all  people. 

The  third  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  neither  absolutely  con- 
demn, nor  absolutely  permit,  vernacular  versions  of  the  scriptures, 
but  wish  that  in  this  matter  certain  exceptions  should  be  made, 
and  regard  had  to  times,  places,  and  persons.     This  last  is  the 

millia  aimotata  atque  emendata  a  nobis  sunt.  Of  these  *^  octo  millia,''  Walton, 
by  what  Hody  calls  **  ingens  memorias  lapsus,''  has  made  octoginta  millia  erro- 
rum. — Proleg.  }.  10.     (T.  n.  p.  260.  Wrangham.)] 
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opimon  lield  by  tlie  papists,  and  the  judgment  ratified  at  Trent. 
They  do  not  then  seem  to  affirm  that  it  is  simply  impious  or  un- 
lavrful  to  translate  the  scriptures,  or  read  them  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  but  they  do  not  choose  that  this  should  be  done  com- 
monly or  promiscuously  by  all,  or  under  any  other  conditions  than 
those  which  the  council  hath  prescribed. 

There  is  extant  concerning  this  matter  a  decree,  in  the  fourth 
rule  of  the  index  of  prohibited  books  published  by  Pius  IV.,  and 
approved  by  the  council  of  Trent;  which  determination  contains 
four  parts :  first,  that  no  man  may  read  the  scriptures  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  unless  he  have  obtained  permission  from  the  bishops 
and  inquisitors :  secondly,  that  the  bishops  should  consult  with  the 
parish  priest  and  confessor :  thirdly,  that  the  bishops  themselves 
must  not  permit  every  kind  of  vernacular  versions,  but  only  those 
published  by  some  cathoUc  author :  fourthly,  that  the  reading  even 
of  these  must  not  be  permitted  to  every  one,  but  only  to  those 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  their  curates  and  confessors,  are  Ukely  to 
receive  no  damage  therefrom,  but  rather  an  augmentation  of  faith, 
•—those,  that  is,  and  those  only,  who  they  hope  will  be  rendered 
thereby  still  more  perverse  and  obstinate.  Such  are  the  subtle 
cautions  of  that  decree ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  reading  of 
the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  allowed  to  as  small  a  number 
of  persons  as  possible.  They  subjoin  to  this  a  reason  which  looks 
plausible  at  first  sight ; — ^that  it  hath  appeared  by  experience  that, 
if  the  Bible  were  allowed  to  be  read  by  all,  without  distinction, 
more  injury  than  advantage  would  result,  on  account  of  the  rash- 
ness of  mankind.  The  force  of  this  argument  we  shall  examine  in 
its  proper  place. 

Our  Rhemish  brethren  are  profuse  of  words  in  praising  this 
decree,  in  the  preface  to  their  English  version  of  the  new  Tes- 
tament "  Holy  church,"  they  say,  "  knowing  by  her  divine  and 
most  sincere  wisedom,  how,  where,  when,  and  to  whom,  these  her 
maisters  and  spouses  gifts  are  to  be  bestowed  to  the  most  good  of 
the  faithful ;  and  therefore,  neither  generally  permitteth  that 
which  must  needs  doe  hurt  to  the  unworthy,  nor  absolutely  con- 
demneth  that  which  may  do  much  good  to  the  worthie^:*' — ^and  so 
they  conclude  that  the  scriptures,  although  translated  truly  and  in 
accordance  with  the  cathoUc  faith,  must  not  be  read  by  every  one 
who  has  a  mind  to  read  them,  but  only  by  those  who  are  specially 
and  by  name  licensed  by  their  ordinaries,  and  whom  their  curates 

[^  Preface  to  the  Reader,  p.  4.  Rhemes.  1582.] 

r  T  1* 

[WHITAKER.] 
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and  confessors  have  testified  and  declared  to  be  fit  and  proper 
readers  of  the  same.  Now  then,  you  suflSciently  perceive  that  all 
men  are  excluded  from  the  perusal  of  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongues,  save  those  who  shall  have  procured  a  licence  to  read  them; 
and  such  a  licence  none  can  procure,  but  those  who  are  certainly 
known,  by  confession,  and  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  to  be 
obstinate  papists.  Those,  therefore,  who  might  desire  to  read  the 
scriptures  in  order  that  they  might  learn  from  the  scriptures  the 
true  faith  and  reUgion,  these,  unless  they  first  swear  an  absolute 
obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  are  by  no  means  permitted  to  get 
a  gUmpse  of  the  sacred  books  of  scripture.  Who  does  not  see  that 
the  scriptures  are  taken  from  the  people,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  kept  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  that  so  provision  may  be 
made  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  church  and  the  papal  sovereignty, 
which  could  never  hold  its  ground  if  the  people  were  permitted  to 
read  the  scriptures  ?  Wretched  indeed  is  that  religion,  and 
desperate  that  state  of  things,  where  they  are  compelled  to  with« 
draw  the  scriptures  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  take  off  the  people 
from  the  reading  of  the  scriptures;  which  is  the  course  pursued 
by  our  adversaries,  as  is  manifest  from  the  decree  of  the  Tridentine 
council,  and  from  the  versions  of  the  Rhemists.  Such  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Bellarmine,  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  To  which  let  me  subjoin  the 
testimony  of  Johannes  Molanus,  a  divine  of  Louvain,  and  censor  of 
books  to  both  the  pope  and  the  king ;  who  hath  these  words,  in 
his  book  of  Practical  Theology,  Tract,  iii.  c.  27 :  "  Yet  we  deny 
that  the  study  of  the  scriptures  is  required  of  them  [laymen]  ;  yea, 
we  affirm  that  they  are  safely  debarred  the  reading  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  that  it  is  sufficient  for  them  to  govern  the  tenor  of  their 
life  by  the  directions  of  the  pastors  and  doctors  of  the  church  M" — 
than  which  nothing  could  be  said  more  shocking  to  common  sense 
and  decency.  Similar  to  this  is  the  opinion  of  Hosius,  in  his  small 
piece  upon  divine  service  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that  of  the 
censors  of  Cologne  against  the  preface  of  Monhemius.  Sanders 
too,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Monarchia  visibilis,  says  that  it 
is  heretical  to  affirm  that  the  scriptures  ought  necessarily  to  be 
translated  into  the  vulgar  languages. 

Such  then  is  the  determination  of  our  adversaries.    We,  on  the 

[  Negamus  tamen  ab  eis  requiri  studium  Bcripturarum :  imo  salubriter 
dicimus  eos  a  lectione  Bcripturarum  arceri,  sufficereque  eis,  ut  ex  prsescripto 
pastorum  et  doctorum  ecclesise  vitae  cursum  moderentur.  p.  105.  2.  Colon. 
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contrary,  affirm  that  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  should  be  com- 
mon to  all  men,  and  that  none,  howeyer  unlearned,  should  be 
debarred  or  deterred  from  reading  them,  but  rather  that  all  should 
be  stirred  up  to  the  frequent  and  diligent  perusal  of  them;  and 
that,  not  only  when  the  privilege  of  reading  them  is  permitted  by 
their  prelates,  but  also  although  their  ordinaries  and  confessors 
should  prohibit  it  never  so  much. 

Accordingly  we  say  that  the  scriptures  should  be  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Christendom,  that  all  men  may  be  enabled 
to  read  them  in  their  own  tongue.  This  is  declared  by  the  confes- 
sion of  all  the  churches.  This  is  true ;  and  this  we  shall  shew  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  scriptures.  The  state  of  the  question,  therefore, 
is, — whether  or  not  vernacular  versions  of  the  scriptures  are  to  be 
set  forth  and  permitted  to  all  promiscuously.  They  hold  the  nega- 
tive, we  the  affirmative;  and  we  must  first  examine  and  refute 
tbeur  arguments,  and  then  apply  ourselves  to  the  support  of  our 
own  cause.  Our  attention  shall  be  principally  directed  to  our 
Jesuit  Bellarmine. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WHEREIN    THE    ARGUMENTS    OF    OUR    ADVERSARIES    AGAINST 
VERNACULAR    VERSIONS    ARE    REFUTED. 

The  first  argument  of  the  Jesuit,  whereby  he  proves  vernacu- 
lar versions  by  no  means  necessary,  is  drawn  from  the  practice  of 
the  church  under  the  old  Testament,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  until 
Christ.  He  affirms,  that  from  the  times  of  Ezra  the  Hebrew 
language  ceased  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  amongst  the  fpeople  of 
God,  and  yet  that  the  scriptures  were  in  the  church  in  Hebrew 
after  those  times.  But  how  does  he  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
language  was  then  unknown  to  the  people?  Because,  says  he, 
the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Babylon  forgot  their  own  language,  and 
learned  the  Chaldce,  and  thenceforward  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac 
became  their  mother  tongue.  It  remains  that  we  listen  to  the  tes- 
timonies by  which  all  these  statements  are  substantiated. 

The  first  is  taken  from  the  old  Testament,  Nehem.  viii. :  where 
we  read  that  Nchemiah,  and  Ezra,  and  the  Lovites  read  the  book 
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of  the  law  to  the  people,  and  gave  the  interpretation,  because  the 
people  understood  nothing  of  what  was  read  to  them ;  but  upon 
Ezra's  supplying  the  interpretation  the  people  were  greatly  rejoiced, 
because  they  then  understood  the  words  of  the  law. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Jesuit  hath  grossly  abused 
that  place  in  Nehemiah.  For  it  is  clear  from  the  passage  itself, 
that  the  people  did  understand  correctly  enough  the  words  which 
were  read  to  them ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  language  was  not 
unknown  to  them.  At  verse  3,  Ezra  is  said  to  have  brought  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  to  have  read  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
men  and  women,  and  as  many  as  were  capable  of  understanding, 
that  is,  who  were  old  enough  to  understand  anything,  or,  as  the 
Hebrew  expression  is,  who  heard  intelligently^.  Therefore  they 
not  only  heard,  but  heard  intelligently,  that  is,  understood  what 
they  heard.  Hence,  in  verse  4,  Ezra  is  said  to  have  read  before 
the  men  and  women,  and  those  who  understood ;  and  the  people  to 
have  had  their  ears  attentive  to  the  book  of  the  law.  Now,  why 
should  the  people  have  listened  so  attentively,  if  they  did  not  un- 
derstand what  they  heard  ?  In  the  same  place,  Ezra  is  related  to 
have  read  out  of  the  book  from  morning  until  evening ;  and,  in 
verse  19,  every  day  for  seven  days,  from  the  first  day  until  the 
last.  Assuredly,  he  would  not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  in  read- 
ing, unless  he  had  auditors  who  could  understand  him ;  and  it  was 
certainly  very  far  from  a  prophet'^s  wisdom  to  assemble  a  multitude 
of  persons,  then  come  forth  into  the  midst  of  them,  open  the  book, 
and  read  so  earnestly,  and  for  the  space  of  so  many  hours,  what 
the  people  could  not  at  all  understand.  Besides,  what  was  the  rea- 
son of  his  reading  (v.  9*)  plainly,  as  TremeUius,  or  distinctly ^  as 
the  old  translator  renders  it,  but  that,  by  that  plain  reading  of  the 
scripture,  the  whole  people  might  the  better  understand  what  was 
being  read  to  them  ?  For  it  is  no  matter  whether  you  read  well 
or  ill  to  those  who  understand  nothing  of  what  is  read. 

But  Bellarmine  objects  that  great  joy  was  excited  in  the  peo- 
ple, when  by  Ezra's  interpretation  they  came  to  understand  the 
words  of  the  law.  What  a  subtle  Jesuit  I  He  feigns  that  Ezra 
first  read  to  the  people  words  which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
afterwards  rendered  or  translated  them  into  other  words,  and  that 
language  with  which  the  people  were  acquidnted;  which  is  alto- 

P  ver.  8.  in  the  Hebrew.    The  word  is  tt^nSp .] 
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geiher  absurd.  For  Ezra  read  the  words  of  the  law  openly  and 
publicly  from  a  pulpit,  and  continued  that  reading  through  the 
space  of  some  hours,  then  expounded  the  scripture  which  had  been 
read,  and  opened  up  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  words  to  the 
people.  For  so  at  verse  9,  the  Levites  are  said  "to  have  ex- 
pounded the  sense,  and  given  the  meaning  by  the  scripture  itself,'' 
as  Tremellius  hath  most  correctly  interpreted  the  passage.  Vata- 
blus  hath  translated  it  thus,  "  explaining  the  sense,  and  teaching 
as  they  read^ ;"  which  is  not  very  different.  And  the  old  trans- 
lator thus,  "  Plainly  that  it  might  be  understood ;  and  they  under* 
stood  when  it  was  read*;"  which  suflSciently  proves  that  the  people 
understood  what  was  read  to  them.  Ezra  was  therefore  said  to  be 
skilful  in  the  law,  not  because  he  could  read  and  understand  the 
words  and  text  of  the  law,  but  because  he  explained  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  law,  so  as  to  enable  the  people  to  understand  it. 
And  hence  sprang  that  gladness,  which  the  scripture  tells  us  that 
the  people  felt  when  they  heard  the  law  expounded  by  Ezra. 
The  thing  is  plain  and  certain,  nor  do  we  need  the  aid  of  com- 
mentaries. 

The  other  testimony  which  the  Jesuit  uses  in  this  matter,  to 
prove  that  Hebrew  was  not  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Jews  after 
Ezra,  is  drawn  from  the  new  Testament,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  people  used  the  Syriac  language.  For  Talitha  cumi, 
Mark  v.,  Abba,  Mark  xiv.,  Aceldama,  Acts  i.,  and  Matth  xxvii. 
Golgotha  and  Pascha,  are  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew.  More  ex- 
amples are  given  by  Jerome  in  his  book,  de  Nominib.  Hebr.  The 
same  fact  is  indicated  by  the  saying,  John  vii.,  "  This  multitude 
which  knoweth  not  the  law."  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  Hebrew 
was  not  at  that  time  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Jews. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  may,  to  some  extent,  be 
allowed  true,  but  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  Bellarmine  affirms  it, 
it  is  altogether  false.  I  acknowledge  that  the  language  was  not 
pure  Hebrew,  but  corrupted  with  many  alien  and  foreign  terms,  so 
as  to  become,  as  it  were,  a  new  dialect  compounded  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee.  Yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  people  had  not  forgotten  the 
Hebrew  language,  neither  immediately  after  the  captivity,  nor  in 
the  succeeding  times.  For,  Nehem.  xiii.,  certain  Jews  are  said 
to  have  married  wives  of  Ashdod,  whose  children  spake  in  the 
language  of  Ashdod,  and  not  in  Hebrew.     The  people  in  general 

[9  Explicantes  sententiam  et  erudientes  inter  legendum.] 

[4  Aperte  ad  intelligendam;  et  intellexerunt  cum  leger^tur.}  j 
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therefore  spoke  Hebrew.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  that,  in  the  space 
of  seventy  or  even  one  hundred  years,  the  people  should  so  wholly 
lose  their  native  language  as  not  even  to  understand  it.  If  this 
had  been  the  case,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, — ^prophets 
who  lived  after  the  return — would  not  have  published  their  dis- 
courses in  Hebrew,  but  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  It  is,  therefore* 
absolutely  certain,  that  the  Jews  understood  Hebrew  after  the  times 
of  Ezra. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  terms  which  are  not  pure  Hebrew  in  the 
new  Testament,  the  thing  proved  comes  merely  to  what  I  have 
observed  already,  that  the  language  of  the  people  had,  at  that 
time,  greatly  degenerated  from  its  native  integrity ;  yet  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  supposing  that  Hebrew 
was  spoken  by  the  better  educated,  and  understood  by  all ;  so  as 
that  the  scriptures,  when  publicly  read  in  Hebrew,  might  be 
understood  by  the  people,  Christ,  therefore,  John  v.  39,  bids 
even  the  laity  "search  the  scriptures."  Greek  they  did  not 
understand ;  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  was  not  then  published, 
or,  if  published,  was  unintelligible  to  them.  It  was  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  therefore,  which  Christ  commanded  them  to  read ;  which 
command  he  never  would  have  issued,  if  the  people  could  not 
understand  the  scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  langui^e.  The  Jews 
of  Berea,  also,  of  whom  we  have  an  account,  Acts  xvii.  11,  searched 
the  scriptures  diligently.  So  Christ  read  the  prophet  Isaiah  in 
the  synagogue,  as  we  find  in  Luke  iv.  18 ;  and  no  one  doubts 
that  he  read  it  in  Hebrew.  So  Acts  xv.  21,  James  says,  that 
"Moses  of  old  times  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath-day."  Whence  also 
it  is  plain,  that  avayivwcxKeiu  and  Kripvacreiv  are  different  things. 
And,  Acts  xiii.  15,  "after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets," 
Paul  was  desired  to  address  the  people  if  it  seemed  fit  to  him. 
What  end  could  it  serve  to  read  the  scriptures  so  diligently  in  the 
synagogues,  and  that  the  people  should  assemble  every  sabbath-day 
to  hear  them  read,  if  they  were  read  in  an  unknown  langui^e  ? 
The  title  which  Pilate  affixed  to  the  cross  was  inscribed  with 
Hebrew  words,  and  many  of  the  Jews  read  it,  John  xix.  20.  And 
Paul,  Acts  xxvi.  14,  says  that  he  heard  Christ  speaking  to  him  "  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue."  He  himself  also  addressed  the  people  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  Acts  xxi.  40.  And  (chap.  xxii.  at  the  commence- 
ment) when  they  heard  him  speaking  to  them  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  they  kept  the  rather  quiet>  and  rendered  him  still  greater 
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attention.  Theophylact  observes  upon  that  place>  opqis  irtHs  avrou^ 
cTXe  TO  ofioi6<f>wvov  \  et'^ov  yap  nva  aioio  irpo^  riji;  yXcoTTav 
eKeivfjp^,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  they  were  caught  by  perceiving 
his  language  to  be  the  same  as  their  own,  and  by  a  certain  reve- 
rence which  they  entertained  for  that  tongue.  I  produce  these 
testimonies  not  to  prove  this  language  to  have  been  pure  Hebrew ; 
but  to  shew  that  it  was  not  altogether  different  from  the  Hebrew, 
since  it  is  called  Hebrew,  and  was  understood  by  the  people.  !Now 
it  could  not  be  called  Hebrew,  if  those  who  used  it  were  not  even 
able  to  understand  Hebrew.  Although,  therefore,  it  was  full  of 
foreign  mixtures,  which  the  people  had  brought  with  them  from 
Babylon,  or  contracted  from  the  neighbouring  nations ;  yet  it  re- 
tained a  great  deal  of  its  native  genius,  enough  to  enable  the 
people,  though  they  could  not  speak  Hebrew  as  purely  as  in 
former  times,  to  recognise  and  understand  the  scriptures  when  read 
to  them  in  Hebrew.  The  difference  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent 
this.  For,  although  the  dialect  of  the  Scots  and  English,  nay,  of 
the  southern  and  northern  English  themselves,  is  not  the  same ;  yet 
Uie  Scots  read  the  English  version  of  the  scriptures  in  their 
churches,  and  the  people  understand  it.  Thus  the  Jews,  though 
they  did  not  speak  pure  Hebrew,  as  the  Scots  do  not  speak  pure 
English,  could  yet  understand  the  scriptures  when  read  to  Uiem 
in  Hebrew  by  their  priests  and  Levites.  Thus  the  bystanders 
could  sufficiently  understand  Peter,  although  they  knew  him  to  be 
a  Galilean  by  his  manner  of  speaking.  Matth.  xxvi.  73.  Formerly 
the  Greek  language  had  various  dialects,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and 
the  rest ;  yet  all  Greeks  were  able  to  understand  each  other. 

Thirdly,  the  Jesuit  hath  shamefully  perverted  the  testimony 
from  John  vii.  49 :  **  This  multitude  which  knoweth  not  the  law." 
For  the  saying  is  to  be  understood  not  of  the  language,  words,  and 
letters,  but  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  law.  The  Pharisees  arro- 
gated to  themselves  a  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  law,  and,  puffed 
op  with  that  conceit,  thus  proudly  despised  the  common  people. 

Now  as  to  the  assumption,  that  the  scriptures  were  at  that 
time  read  in  Hebrew  in  the  synagogues,  I  acknowledge  it  to  be 
true.  Why  should  they  not  have  been  read  in  Hebrew,  when  the 
people  understood  them  in  that  language?  Bellarmine  ought  to 
have  proved  that  the  people  could  not  understand  the  Hebrew 
language ;  and  then  he  would  have  done  something  to  the  purpose. 
But  there  are  no  proofs  to  demonstrate  that  assertion,  which  hath 

[^  0pp.  T.  in.  p.  160.    Venet.  1758.] 
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been  already  refuted  by  many  arguments.  For  as  to  the  objection 
urged  in  the  epitome  of  Bellarmine's  lectures, — that  when  Christ 
exclaimed,  Eli^  Eliy  lama  sabachthani,  some  said  that  he  called  for 
EliaSf  because  they  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  he 
spoke, — I  reply,  that  it  may  be  either  that  they  mocked  him 
maliciously,  or  had  not  perfectly  heard  the  words,  or  were  soldiers 
who  were  generally  foreigners  and  Romans;  which  latter  sup* 
position  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that,  whereas 
Luke  tells  us  that  "  the  soldiers  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink/'  chap* 
xxiii.  36 ;  Matthew  writes,  that  one  of  those  who  said  this  hastily 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  presented  it  to  Christ,  chap,  xxvii. 
48.  Jerome  explains  it  otherwise,  supposing  that  the  Jews,  in 
their  usual  manner,  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  maligning  the  Lord» 
as  if  he  implored  the  assistance  of  Elias  through  inability  to  defend 
and  deliver  himself.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  elicited  firom  this 
passage,  to  prove  that  the  people  did  not  understand  the  Hebrew 
language. 

The  second  argument  is  taken  from  the  example  and  practice 
of  the  apostles.  For  the  apostles  preached  the  gospel  through  the 
whole  world,  and  founded  churches,  as  is  plain  from  Rom.  x.»  Col.  i.» 
Mark  xvi.,  Irenseus,  Lib.  i.  c.  3^  who  says,  that  in  his  time 
churches  were  founded  in  the  East,  in  Libya,  in  Egypt,  in  Spain, 
in  Germany,  in  Gaul;  and  yet  the  apostles  did  not  write  the 
gospels  or  their  epistles  in  the  languages  of  those  people  to  which 
they  preached,  but  only  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  This  argument  ia 
borrowed  by  Bellarmine  from  Sanders,  de  visibiL  Monarch. 
Lib.  VII. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place :  the  church  could  for  some  time  do 
without  vernacular  versions,  just  as  for  some  time  it  could  do 
without  the  scriptures  of  the  new  Testament ;  for  everythiug  was 
not  immediately  committed  to  writing.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
principal  heads  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  were  explained  to  all» 
and  set  forth  in  that  language  which  they  understood ;  and  then 
all  necessary  matters  were  committed  to  writing. 

Secondly,  I  confess  the  apostles  and  evangelists  did  not  write 
the  gospel  in  as  many  various  languages  as  they  preached  it  in,  by 
word  of  mouth;  for  that  would  have  been  an  infinite  labour ;  it  was 
enough  that  they  left  this  doctrine  of  the  gospel  written  in  one 

\}  OijT€  al  iv  Tepfiaviais  Ibpvfitvai  €KKKrfa'l(U oCt€  cv  rats  *Ifirfplaif^ 

nifrw  iv  KcXroif,  oCt€  Korh  ras  dvarokatf  oCt€  iv  Aiyvnry,  oCfrc  cV  A*0v2y.— ^ 
p.  52,  B.] 
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language,  from  which  it  might  easily  be  drawn  and  derived  into  all 
other  tongues. 

Thirdly,  they  wrote  in  that  language  which  was  the  most 
common,  and  understood  by  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  out 
of  which  the  scriptm*es  might  with  most  facility  be  rendered  and 
translated  into  other  tongues, — that  is,  in  the  Greek;  which,  although 
it  was  not  the  mother  tongue  and  native  language  of  all,  yet  was  to 
most  by  no  means  an  unknown  tongue.  For  all  those  nations,  whom 
Irenseus  enumerates  in  that  book,  either  spoke  or  understood  Greek. 
The  Oriental  churches  were  composed  of  Greeks;  and  that  the 
Egyptians  understood  Greek,  is  manifest  from  their  bishops  and 
doctors,  Origen,  Alexander,  Athanasius,  Theophilus,  Cyril,  who 
were  Alexandrians,  and  published  all  their  works  in  Greek.  £pi« 
phanius  had  his  see  in  Cyprus,  and  delivered  his  instructions  to  his 
people  in  Greek.  At  Jerusalem  Cyril  and  others  imparted  the 
gospel  to  their  flock  in  Greek,  and  the  Catechetical  Discourses  of 
Cyril  written  in  Greek  are  still  extant.  In  Gaul,  IrensBus  himself 
wrote  his  books  in  Greek;  which  shews  that  the  Greek  language 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Lyonnese  and  Gauls.  In  Italy  too  Greek 
was  understood,  and  therefore  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  that  language :  for  he  would  not  have  written  it  in  Greek,  if 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  could  not  have  understood  it.  And  Irenseus, 
cited  by  Eusebius,  Lib.  v.  c.  24,  testifies  that  Anicetus  the  bishop 
of  Rome  gave  Poly  carp  liberty  "to  administer  the  eucharist  in  his 
church^;"  which  he  would  not  have  done,  if  the  Romans  could  not 
understand  Polycarp  who  was  a  Grecian.  But,  however  the  case 
may  have  been,  there  were  persons  who  could  readily  interpret,  and 
the  scriptures  were  immediately  translated  into  almost  all  languages, 
into  Latin,  at  least,  by  many  hands,  since  Augustine,  as  we  hav6 
already  heard,  writes,  that,  in  his  time  there  were  innumerable 
Latin  versions.  And  although  a  knowledge  of  Greek  was  not  so 
common  in  Africa,  yet  they  had  versions  of  their  own,  as  we  learn 

[*  Ka\  €v  rj  €KK\rf<Tlq  waptX'^Pl^^^  ^  ^ApiicrjTos  rrfv  titxapiariap,  r^  IIoXv- 
Kapntjf  KQT  evrponriv  drjKopori. — H.  E.  Lib.  V.  C.  24.  (Tom.  II.  p.  128.  ed. 
Heinich.  Lipsise,  1828.)  Valesius  imderstandB  these  words  in  the  same  sense 
as  Whl taker.  But  Le  Moyne,  Prolegom.  in  Var.  S.  p.  28,  and  Heinichen  in 
loc.  contend,  that  Irenseus  only  meant  to  say  that  Anicetus  gave  the  Eucharist 
to  Polycarp.  However  the  word  iraptx'^plff*  seems  in  favour  of  Whitaker's 
construction.  Lowth  compares  Constitut.  Apostol.  ii.  68,  cn-iTpf^cir  d'  ovr^ 
(that  is,  a  foreign  bishop  visiting  another  bishop's  see)  Koi  r^v  ivxap^frrUut 
^yotoYu.] 
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from  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  within  400,  or  300,  or  200, 
years  after  Christ. 

But  Bellarnune  objects,  that  Peter  wrote  to  the  Jews  in  Greek, 
and  that  James  did  the  same ;  and  John,  in  like  manner,  his  Epistle 
to  the  Parthians,  as  Augustine  tells  us^,  Qusest.  Evangel.  1.  ii.  qusest. 
39,  and  Hyginus  in  Epist.  i.,  and  Pope  John  II.  in  his  Epistle  to 
Valerius :  and  yet  Greek  was  the  mother  tongue,  neither  of  the  Jews 
nor  of  the  Parthians. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  cannot  see  what  this  is  meant 
to  prove,  unless  it  be  that  the  apostles  deliberately  wrote  to  some 
persons  what  they  could  not  possibly  understand ;  which  is  a  course 
very  abhorrent  from  the  apostles'  real  purpose. 

Secondly,  the  Jews  in  their  dispersion  had  learned  the  Greek 
language,  which  was  then  the  language  most  commonly  used  by  all 
men,  sufficiently  to  understand  the  epistles  which  they  received 
written  in  Greek  from  the  apostles.  And  the  apostles  knew  that 
those  letters  would  be  still  more  profitable  to  others  than  to  the 
Jews,  and  therefore  wrote  them  not  in  the  Jewish  but  in  the  Greek 
language. 

Thirdly,  I  do  not  think  that  John  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Parthians.  Whence  Augustine  derived  this  account,  is  uncertain*. 
One  might  just  as  well  pretend  that  he  wrote  to  the  Indians  as  to 
the  Parthians.  But  suppose  he  did  write  to  these  latter, — still  the 
Parthians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted  with  Greek, 
since  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Crassus,  tells  us  that  the  slaughtered 
Crassus  was  mocked  by  the  Parthians  in  Greek  verses'. 

[1  Secundum  gontcntiam  banc  etiam  illud  dictum  est  a  Johamie  in  EpiB- 
iola  ad  Parthos :  *  Dilectissimi,  uunc  filii  Dei  Bumus,'  &c. — 0pp.  T.  m.  p.  2.] 

[2  "  How  AuguBtine  and  some  Latins  call  this  Epistle  ad  Parthoa,  we  may 
explain  in  the  following  manner.  The  Second  Epistle  of  John  was  called  by 
the  ancients  Epistola  ad  Virgines,  and  consequently  in  Greek,  irp6s  napBttwvs, 
Clemens  expresses  himself  thus  in  the  Adambrations :  Secunda  Johannis 
Epistola,  qucB  ad  Virgines  scripta  est,  simpli^nssima  est. — Tom.  ii.  Op.  Clem. 
Alex.  p.  10.  11.  edit.  Venet.  We  find  in  Greek  MSS.  the  subscription  wp6s 
napBovt,  in  the  second  Epistle ;  whence  Whiston's  conjecture  in  the  **  Com- 
mentary on  the  three  catholic  Epistles  of  St  John,"  London,  1719,  p.  6,  that 
napBovs  was  an  abbreriation  of  napBivovt,  is  confirmed." — Hug.  Introd.  to 
N.  T.  WaiUf  transl.  Vol.  n.  p.  256.  Dr  Wait,  in  a  note,  ^ves  ^rp^furra  as 
the  proper  Greek  title  of  the  Adumbrations,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
book  meant  is  the  'Yirorvinoa-eif,  from  which  these  Latin  collections  were 
Ynade  by  Cassiodorus.} 

[^  i^nivfav  dc  r&¥  c0«£7£  apioi^altdv  vphs  rhv  \op6v, 
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But  to  all  objections  of  this  sort  one  answer  is  sufficient, — that 
the  apostles  chose  to  use  one  language  for  writing,  which  was  the 
best  known  of  all,  in  order  that  what  they  wrote  might  with  the 
greater  facility  be  understood  by  all ;  which  design  of  theirs  is  most 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  theory  of  the  papists.  And  although  all 
might  not  understand  that  language,  yet  the  apostolic  scripture 
might  with  the  utmost  ease  and  convenience  be  translated  out  of  it» 
and  transmitted  to  the  tongues  of  other  nations  and  countries.  Nor« 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  apostles  should  write  to  each  people 
in  the  mother  tongue  of  every  several  region. 

The  third  argument  is  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  universal 
church ;  and  the  conclusion  is  inferred  thus :  that  which  the  universal 
church  hath  held  and  observed  is  right :  now,  the  universal  church 
hath  ever  confined  itself  to  these  three  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  in  the  common  and  public  use  of  the  scriptures ;  there- 
fore no  other  versions  are  necessary.  He  proves  the  major  by  the 
testimony  of  Augustine,  Epist.  118  \  where  he  says  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
the  wildest  insolence  to  dispute  against  that  which  is  practised  by  the 
universal  church.  And  the  same  father,  in  his  fourth  book  of  Baptism 
against  the  Donatists,  lays  it  down,  that  whatever  is  practised  in  the 
universal  church,  if  its  beginning  cannot  be  assigned,  should  be  be- 
lieved to  descend  from  apostolic  tradition,  and  to  have  been  always 
as  it  is  now.  To  the  same  purpose  he  adduces  also  the  testimony  of 
Leo  from  his  second  discourse  De  Jefunio  Pentecostes.  He  subjoins 
that  now,  wherever  catholics  are,  use  is  made  only  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  in  the  public  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and 
that  the  commencement  of  this  custom  cannot  be  assigned. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for 
disputing  concerning  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  customs.  We  shaU, 
if  the  Lord  permit,  handle  that  whole  question  hereafter  in  its  ap* 
propriate  place. 

Secondly,  we  should  consider,  not  so  much  what  hath  been  done 
or  observed  in  the  Church,  as  what  ought  to  have  been  done  and 
observed.     For  it  does  not  follow,  if  the  public  use  of  the  Latin 

Tis  f<l>6v€v<r(v ; 
iy^y  t6  ytpas. 

Plut.  0pp.  T.  I.  665,  A.  Francof.  1620. 
The  lines  in  which  Crafisus  was  so  barbarously  ridiculed  were  taken  from  the 
Baochn  of  Euripides,  and  Plutarch  tells  us  that  both  Hyrodes  and  Artavasdes 
were  familiar  with  the  Greek  literature.] 

[1  £p.  54.  p.  164.  0pp.  T.  n.  Bassan.  1797.] 
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tongue  exclusively  hath  obtained  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  rest  of  these  nations,  that  therefore  such  a  practice  is  in 
no  way  open  to  reprehension ;  but  what  we  must  look  to  is,  whe- 
ther these  churches  have  done  right  in  publicly  reading  the  scrip- 
tures in  an  unknown  tongue.  And  if  the  church  have  forbidden  the 
scriptures  to  be  read  in  any  tongue  but  the  Latin,  we  must  not 
therefore  think  that  the  church  hath  committed  no  error  in  such 
an  inhibition. 

Thirdly,  that  is  altogether  false  which  he  asserts  of  this  having 
been  the  unbroken  custom  and  tradition  of  the  universal  church, 
as  shall  presently  appear.  Wherefore  these  opinions  of  Augustine 
and  Leo  are  irrelevant  to  the  present  subject,  and  we  seem  able 
to  concede  that  whatever  the  universal  church  hath  always  held 
b  apostolic:  but  nothing  which  can  justly  claim  that  chantcter  is 
popish. 

The  whole  force  of  this  argument  depends  upon  the  proof  of  the 
assumption ;  for  which  many  things  are  adduced,  which  we  must 
discuss  severally.  Nor  must  you  think  that  time  is  spent  in  vain 
upon  these ;  since  they  are  necessary  for  the  refutation  of  our  ad* 
versaries. 

Now,  first,  Augustine  is  said  to  affirm,  Doctr.  Christ.  Lib.  ii. 
c.  11,  that  the  scripture  was  wont  to  to  be  read  in  the  church 
only  in  three  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  But,  if 
you  will  consult  the  place  itself,  you  will  perceive  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  said  by  Augustine.  What  Augustine  says  is^  that 
to  persons  whose  language  is  the  Latin,  the  knowledge  of  two 
other  tongues  is  needful,  namely,  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek : 
he  subjoins  as  the  reason,  **  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  recur 
to  the  previous  exemplars," — ^that  is,  the  originals.  Does  it  follow 
that,  because  the  Latins  ought  to  procure  for  themselves  some 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues  in  order  that  they 
may  the  better  understand  the  sense  of  scripture,  therefore  the 
scriptures  were  not  customarily  read  in  any  but  these  three  Ian« 
guages  ?  For  it  is  to  the  Latins  that  Augustine  delivers  these  pre* 
cepts :  he  says  expressly,  "  men  of  the  Latin  language,  whom  we 
have  now  undertaken  to  instruct."  Hence  nothing  can  be  concluded 
against  us,  but  something  may  be  concluded  against  them.     For,  if 

[^  Et  Latin{B  qnidem  lingu£e  homines,  quos  nunc  instruendos  BUBcepimiu, 
duabus  aliis  ad  Bcripturarum  divinarum  cognitionem  opus  habent,  Hebitea 
scilicet  et  Graeca,  ut  ad  exemplaria  pnscedentia  recorratur,  si  quam  dubi* 
tationem  attulerit  Latinorum  interpretum  infinita  varietas.] 
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the  Latins  ought  to  learn  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  to 
enable  them  to  understand  the  scriptures  aright,  and  to  square 
their  versions  by  the  rule  of  the  originals;  it  follows  that  more 
deference  should  be  given  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  editions  than 
to  the  Latin,  and  consequently,  that  the  Latin  is  not,  as  they  would 
have  it,  authentic. 

As  to  the  statement  which  the  Jesuit  subjoins,  that  no  ancient 
author  hath  mentioned  any  other  version,  I  am  amazed  that  he 
should  have  brought  himself  to  make  such  an  assertion.  For 
Jerome,  whom  they  make  the  author  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  trans- 
lated the  scriptures  into  the  Dalmatian,  which  was  his  mothei* 
tongue^.  This  is  so  certain  that  Hosius,  in  his  book  de  Sacro  Ver^ 
nacule  Legendo^  writes  thus :  "  It  is  undoubted  that  Jerome 
translated  the  sacred  books  into  Dalmatian^."  And  in  the  same 
book  he  praises  the  Dalmatian  language,  and  declares  it  to  be 
very  famous.  So  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  Lib.  i.  c.  13 ;  "  We  con- 
fess that  the  sacred  books  were  formerly  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue^:"  and  he  cites  Erasmus,  who  writes  that  Jerome  translated 
the  scriptures  into  the  Dalmatian  language.  Harding,  Art.  iii. 
sect.  38^,  writes  that  the  Armenians,  Russians,  Ethiopians,  Dalma- 
tians and  Muscovites  read  the  scriptures  in  their  own  vernacular 
tongues.  Eckius  makes  the  same  confession,  in  his  Enchiridion 
de  Missis  Latine  Dicendis^,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  his  book  of  the 
Vanity  of  the  Sciences  (if  that  author  deserve  any  credit),  says 
that  it  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  that  no  Christian  shoiUd 
be  without  a  bible  in  his  house^.  Socrates  too  testifies,  that  Ulphi- 
lus,  a  bishop  of  the  Goths,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice, 
translated  the  scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  learn  them.    His  words  are,  Lib.  iv.  c.  38®:  "  Having 

[3  This  is  now  universally  allowed  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is  exposed  by 
Hody,  Lib.  ra.  pars  ii.  c.  2.  $  8.  p.  362.] 

[«  Dalmatica  lingua  sacros  libros  Hieronymum  vertisse  constat. — 0pp. 
Col.  1684.  T.  L  p.  664.] 

[^  Fatemur  *  .  .  olim  sacros  libros  in  linguam  vulgarem  fuisse  translatos. 
— CoL  1539.  fol.  28.  2.] 

[*  See  Jewel,  Controversy  with  Harding,  Vol.  i.  Parker  Soc.  edit.  p. 
334.] 

[^  I  cannot  find  this  admission  in  c.  34.  of  the  Enchiridion,  1.  c.  1534.] 

[7  £t  Nicena  Synodus  decretis  suis  cavit  ne  quis  e  numero  Christianorum 
sacris  Bibliorum  libris  careret. — cap.  100.  ad  fin.] 

[^  ras  Bfias  ypa<f>as  cir  r^v  Tot6S)v  fi€Tafidko>Pf  roxis  fiappapovs  fuwBca^ip 
ra  $€10  \6yia  napta-Ktvaatv ^p.  206.  ed.  Vales.  Par.  1686.] 
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translated  the  divine  scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  he  pre^ 
pared  the  barbarians  to  learn  the  oracles  of  God."  And  Sixtus 
Senensis,  BibUothec,  Lib.  viii.»  says  that  Ghrysostom  translated 
the  scriptures  into  the  Armenian  language^.  Jerome,  too,  in  his 
Epitaph  upon  Paula,  afiirms  that  the  Psalms  were  chanted  by 
the  Christians  of  Palestine  at  Paula's^  funeral,  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin  and  Syriac,  tongues;  and  that  not  only  for  three 
days,  whilst  she  was  a-burying  beneath  the  church,  beside  the 
Lord^s  cave,  but  during  the  whole  week.  It  is  manifest,  therefore, 
that  the  Psalms  were  translated  into  Syriac.  Stapleton,  however, 
in  his  English  book  against  bishop  Jewel,  of  sacred  memory,  Art« 
III.,  says  that  these  were  extraordinary  hymns,  and  not  the  Psalms 
of  David;  which  figment  rests  upon  no  proof,  and  offends  even 
other  papists :  for  Jerome  plainly  speaks  of  the  Psalms,  when  he 
says,  *'  they  chanted  them  out  in  order."  Our  Jesuit,  therefore, 
pronounces  the  place  corrupt ;  pretending  that  some  of  the  books 
do  not  exhibit  the  word  '*  Hebrseo,"  and  that  the  Syriac  is  here 
used  for  the  Hebrew. 

Thus  do  they  turn  themselves  in  every  direction  to  escape  that 
light  This  was  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Marianus  Victorius, 
who  hath  done  noble  service  in  corrupting  Jerome.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  Erasmus,  who  laboured  qmte  as  diligently,  and  far  more 
faithfully  than  Victorius,  as  editor  of  Jerome,  and  who  had  seen  aa 
many  copies  as  he,  could  discover  nothing  of  the  kind  in  that 
place.  Furthermore,  if  the  Syriac  language  here  meant  the 
Hebrew,  it  ought  certainly  to  have  been  enumerated  in  the  first 
place :  for  when  authors,  and  especially  Jerome,  enumerate  lan- 
guages, the  Hebrew  is  usually  allowed  the  first  place. 

But  to  proceed.  Jn  our  own  histories  we  read  that  the  scrip- 
tures were  translated  into  the  British  language,  by  order  of  king 
Athelstan,  nine  hundred  years  ago.  And  John  of  Trevisa  writes, 
that  our  countryman  Bede  translated  the  gospel  of  John  into 
English,  Lib.  v.  c.  24;  and  that  the  Psalms  were  translated  by 
order  of  Alfred,  Lib.  vi.  c.  1.  And  Bede  tells  us,  Lib.  i.  c.  1, 
that,  in  his  time,  the  scriptures  were  read  in  five  British  languages. 
His  words  in  that  passage  are  as  follows :  "  This  island  at  present, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  books  wherein  the  divine  law  was 

[1  See  Hug.  Introd.  toN.  T.  }.  86.] 

[2  Tota  ad  funus  ejus  Pakestinarum  urbium  turba  convenit.  .  .  .  Hebneo, 
Qrceco,  Latino,  Syroque  sermone,  Fsalmi  in  online  porsonabant. — Epist 
auLXvi.  T.  IV.  part.  ii.  687,  8.] 
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written,  searches  and  confesses  one  and  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
sublimest  truth  and  truest  sublimity  in  the  languages  of  five  people, 
that  is,  of  the  English,  the  Britons,  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the 
Latins ;  which  by  meditation  of  the  scripture  hath  become  common 
to  alF."  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  statement  that  there  are 
no  vernacular  version  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author  is  emi-^ 
nenily  and  most  plainly  false. 

But  the  Jesuit  goes  on  to  mention  particular  churches ;  and 
first  he  discourses  thus  concerning  the  African  church.  All  the 
Afncans  did  not  understand  Latin.  But  the  scriptures  were  in 
Africa  read  only  in  Latin.  Now,  that  the  Latin  was  not  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  all  the  Carthaginians,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Augustine, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  who 
affirms  that  some  of  the  Carthaginians  understood  both  Latin  and 
Punic,  some  Punic  only,  and  that  almost  all  the  rustics  were  of  this 
latter  class.  Also,  Scrm.  35.  de  Verbis  Domini,  he  says  that  the 
Punic  language  is  a-kin  to  the  Hebrew^.  And  Jerome,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Second  book  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians^ 
writes  that  the  language  of  the  Africans  is  the  same  as  the  PhoBni-* 
cian,  with  only  a  little  alteration. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place :  No  one  says  that  the  Punic  lan-< 
guage  was  the  same  as  the  Latin.  The  contrary  may  be  seen  even 
from  the  PsbuuIus  of  Plautus^;  nor  did  any  one  ever  entertain  a 
doubt  upon  that  subject.  However  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
there  were  any  Punic  version  of  the  scriptures.  How  will  our 
adversaries  prove  that  there  was  none,  by  the  testimony  of  Angus* 
tine  or  of  any  other  writer  ?  Augustine  no  where  denies  it ;  and 
although  no  monuments  of  such  a  thing  be  now  extant,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  thence  that  there  was  no  version.  For  in  old  times  the 
scriptures  were  translated  into  our  own  tongue,  and  yet  scarcely  any 
traces  of  those  versions  are  now  apparent.  There  were  certainly 
pious  bishops  in  all  those  parts  of  Africa,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  who 
cherished  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  their  people.     It 

['  Hsec  insula  in  prsesenti,  juxta  numerum  librorum,  quibus  lex  diyina 
scripta  est,  quinque  gentium  linguis  unam  eandemque  summs)  veritatis  et 
Terse  sublimitatis  scientiam  scrutatur  et  confitetur,  Anglorum  videlicet,  Brito- 
num,  Scotorum,  Pictorum  et  Latinorum,  quso  meditatione  scripturarum  omni- 
bus est  facta  communis. — 0pp.  T.  i.  p.  9.  ed.  Stevens.  Lend.  1841.] 

[*  Serm.  cxiii.  2.  Tom.  v.  col.  668.  0pp.  Par.  1679.  1700.] 

[^  Quum  et  Afri  Phoenicum  linguam  non  nulla  ex  parte  mutaverint.— > 
T.  IV.  256,  6.] 

[«  Plauti  Pcenulufl.  V.  i.  &c.] 
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seems  incredible  that  there  should  have  been  no  one  found  amongst 
them  to  do  that  for  the  Carthaginians,  which  we  read  that  Jerome 
did  for  the  Dalmatians, — translate  the  scriptures  into  the  language 
of  the  people. 

Secondly,  in  the  more  frequented  and  civilized  places,  and  con« 
uderable  cities,  the  Africans  understood  Latin,  and  could  speak  it ; 
so  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  scriptures  were  read  in  Latin 
at  Carthage,  as  appears  from  Cyprian ;  at  Milevi,  as  we  find  from 
Optatus ;  at  Hippo,  as  appears  from  Augustine.  For  these  fathers 
read  and  expounded  the  scriptures  in  Latin  in  their  churches :  nor 
would  they  have  used  the  Latin  tongue  in  their  homilies  and 
harangues,  if  the  people  could  not  have  imderstood  that  language. 
Augustine  upon  Psalm  xviii.  hath  these  words :  *'  Most  dearly  be- 
loved, that  which  we  have  sung  with  harmonious  voice,  we  ought 
also  to  know  and  hold  in  an  unclouded  breast  ^"  In  his  book  de 
Catechiz.  Rudibus,  cap.  9^,  he  warns  the  people  not  to  ridicule  their 
pastors,  if  they  shall  happen  to  express  themselves  ungrammatically 
in  their  prayers  and  sermons.  Whence  it  is  plain  that  some  of  the 
common  people  were  often  better  skilled  in  Latin  than  the  ministers 
themselves.  In  his  Retractations,  Lib.  i.  c,  20,  he  says  that  he  had 
composed  a  certain  Psalm  in  Latin  letters  against  the  Donatists, 
with  the  express  object  that  it  should  reach  the  knowledge  of  the 
very  lowest  of  the  people,  the  imskilful  and  illiterate^  In  his 
Serm.  24,  de  Verbis  Apost.  he  speaks  thus:  "The  Punic  proverb  is 
well  known,  which  I  will  tell  you  in  Latin,  because  all  of  you  do  not 
understand  Punic  ^."  Therefore  the  common  people  understood  Latin 
better  than  Punic.  Upon  Psalm  1. :  **  We  all  know,"  says  he,  **that 
in  Latin  one  cannot  say  sanguines,  or  sanguina,  but  sanguinem'^" 
And  when  he  addressed  the  people,  he  was  much  more  careful  to  be 
intelligible,  than  to  express  himself  with  purity.  So  on  Psalm  cxxviiL^: 

[I  CarisBimi,  quod  consona  voce  cantayimus,  sereno  etiam  corde  nosse  et 
tenere  [ac  vidcre]  debemus. — T.  iv.  81,  2.] 

P  §  13.  Tom.  VI.  col.  272.] 

[3  Tom.  I.  col.  31.  Volens  etiam  causam  Donatbtarum  ad  ipsius  humil- 
llmi  vulgi  et  omnino  imperitorum  atque  idiotarum  notitiam  perrenire .... 
psalmum,  qui  ei8  cantaretur,  per  Latinas  literas  feci.] 

[4  Proverbium  notum  est  Punicum:  quod  quidem  Latino  vobis  dicam, 
quia  Punice  non  omnes  nostis. — T.  v.  804.  (Serm.  clxvii.  4.)] 

[6  Omnes  novimus  Latinc  non  dici  sanguines  nee  sanguina,  sedsanguinem. 
— T.  IV.  472.] 

[0  Ego  dicam  ossum :  sic  enim  potius  loquamur :  melius  est  ut  no8  repre- 
bendant  grammatici,  quam  non  intelligant  populi. — T.  iv.  coL  1645.] 
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"  I  will  say  ossum :  for  so  we  should  rather  speak.  It  is  better 
that  the  grammarians  should  blame,  than  that  the  people  should 
not  understand  us."  And  upon  John,  Tract.  7,  "  Lend  me  your 
kind  attention.  It  is  dolus,  not  dolor.  I  mention  this  because 
many  brethren,  who  are  not  very  skilful  in  the  Latin  tongue,  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  such  phrases  as,  Doltis  ilium  torquet,  when  they 
mean  what  is  denoted  by  Dolor  *^"  And  Augustine,  Confess.  Lib.  r. 
a  14,  says  that  he  learned  the  Latin  language,  "amidst  the 
caresses  of  the  nursery,  the  jokes  of  those  that  laughed,  and  the 
smiles  of  those  that  played  with  him^."  Now  Augustine  was  bom 
and  bred  at  Tagasta,  in  Africa,  as  appears  from  the  Confessions, 
Lib.  IV.  c.  7.  From  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  the  people 
of  Africa,  especially  in  the  cities  and  more  populous  places,  not  only 
understood  Latin,  but  could  speak  it  too,  although  perhaps  not 
always  with  that  purity  which  an  exact  Latinity  would  have  re- 
quired. 

The  Jesuit  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  Spanish,  English,  French^ 
German,  and  Italian  churches ;  with  respect  to  which  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  answer  him  upon  each  case  severally.  I 
am  aware  that,  in  these  later  times,  the  people  were  plunged  in  the 
densest  darkness,  and  that  even  in  the  centre  of  Italy  and  Rome 
every  thing  was  read  in  a  foreign  language.  But  before  this  igno- 
ranee  and  antichristian  tyranny,  in  the  older  and  purer  times  of 
the  church,  I  affirm  that  the  scriptures  were  never,  in  any  country, 
read  publicly  to  the  people  in  any  other  language  but  that  which 
the  people  understood.  Our  adversary  will  never  be  able  to  prove 
the  contrary.  The  Latin  tongue  certainly  of  old  prevailed  widely 
in  the  western  part  of  the  world,  so  that  the  scriptures  may  have 
been  read  in  Latin  in  those  countries  which  Bellarmine  mentions, 
and  yet  have  been  understood  by  the  people.  Augustine  tells  us, 
in  his  City  of  God,  Lib.  xix.  c.  7,  "  Care  was  taken  that  the  im- 
perial city  should  impose  not  only  her  yoke,  but  her  language  also, 
upon  the  vanquished  nations^."  Plutarch,  in  his  Platonic  Questions^^, 

[^  Intendat  caritas  vestra ;  dolus,  non  dolor  est  Hoc  propteroa  dice  quia 
multi  fratres  imporitiores  Latinitatis  loquuntur  sic  ut  dicant,  Dolus  ilium  tor« 
quet,  pro  eo  quod  est  Dolor. — T.  ra.  P.  ii.  349.] 

[^  Inter  blandimenta  nutricum,  et  joca  arridcntium,  et  Isetitias  alluden« 
tium.] 

[^  Data  opera  est  ut  civitas  imperiosa  non  solum  jugum,  venim  etiam 
linguam  suam,  domitis  gentibus  imponeret.] 

[10  f^g  doKil  fioi  ittpi  Fcofuiiav  Xcyciv,  a>v  fi€v  XAy^  vvv  6fiov  Ti  iravTit  Sp^ 
Bpinmoi  xp^vToi, — p.  1010.  c.  T.  n.  0pp.  Francofurt.  1620.] 
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affirms  that  almost  all  men  use  the  Latin  language.  And  Strabo 
Bays  this  expressly  of  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards.  Besides,  there 
may  have  been  yersions  of  the  scriptures  in  those  churches,  which 
are  unknown,  and  unheard  of,  by  us.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures  was  everywhere  understood  in  those 
churches.  Isidore,  in  his  book  De  Offic.  Eccles.  c.  10,  writes  thus 
of  the  Spanish  and  all  other  churches :  ''  It  behoves  that  when  the 
Psalms  are  sung,  all  should  sing ;  and  when  the  prayers  are  said, 
they  should  be  said  by  all ;  and  that  when  the  lesson  is  read,  silence 
should  be  kept  that  it  may  be  heard  equally  by  all^"  Whore  the 
language  is  a  strange  one,  men  can  neither  sing  together,  nor  pray 
together,  nor  hear  anything  together :  for  not  to  understand  what 
another  reads  or  says,  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  not  to  hear  it. 
It  is  therefore  sufficiently  evident  from  Isidore,  that  in  Spain  the 
Latin  language  was  known  to  those  who  used  it  in  the  reading  of 
the  scriptures.  And  this  is  likewise  manifest  of  Gaul.  For  Sulpi- 
tins  Severus,  in  his  Life  of  Martin,  informs  us,  that,  when  the 
people  had  assembled  to  choose  Martin  bishop,  upon  the  reader  not 
appearing,  one  of  the  by-standers  seized  the  book,  and  read  the 
eighth  Psalm  ;  at  the  reading  of  which  a  general  shout  was  raised 
by  the  people,  and  the  opposite  party  were  reduced  to  silence*. 
From  this  testimony  we  collect  that  the  people  understood  very  well 
what  was  read  to  them ;  for  otherwise  no  occasion  would  have  been 
afforded  them  of  raising  this  acclamation.  Whence  it  follows,  either 
that  this  people  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  or 
that  there  was  then  extant  some  vernacular  version  of  the  scripture. 
Now  then  we  have  sufficiently  answered  this  argument ;  but  there 
will  be  something  to  be  answered  again  in  the  other  part  upon  this 
subject 

The  fourth  argument  is  drawn  from  the  reason  of  the  thing 
itself.  It  is  requisite  that  the  public  use  of  scripture  should  be  in 
some  language  most  common  to  all  men,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  church.  But  at  present  there  is  no  language 
more  common  than  the  Latin.  He  proves  the  major  by  the  con- 
sideration that  otherwise  the  communion  between  churches  would  be 
destroyed,  and  it  would  be  impossible  that  general  councils  should 
be  celebrated ;  for  all  the  fathers  have  not  the  gift  of  tongues. 

[*  Oportet  ut  quando  psallitur,  ab  omnibus  psallatur :  et  cum  oratur,  ut 
oretur  ab  omnibuB ;  quando  lectio  Icgitur,  ut  facto  silentio  SDque  audiatur  a 
cunctls. — Isid.  0pp.  Col.  Agripp.  1617,  p.  393.] 

[a  Sulpitii  Severi.  0pp.  Ametel.  1665,  p.  452.] 
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I  answer :  All  the  parts  of  this  argument  are  weak.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  false  that  no  language  is  more  common  than 
the  Latin,  even  in  the  West.  In  truth  there  is  hardly  any  less 
common.  For  at  the  present  day  none  understand  Latin,  but  those 
who  have  learned  it  from  a  master.  Formerly,  indeed,  this  was 
the  native  and  common  language  of  many  people ;  but  now,  in  the 
greatest  multitude  that  can  be  collected,  how  few  will  you  find  that 
are  acquainted  with  Latin  I 

Secondly,  if,  as  Bellarmine  himself  confesses,  the  very  reason 
why  the  apostles  at  first  wrote  almost  everything  in  Greek,  was 
because  that  language  was  the  most  common  of  all,  and  the 
scriptures  were  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  because  afterwards 
the  Latin  became  more  common ;  it  follows  that  now  also  the 
scriptures  should  be  rendered  into  other  languages  which  are  now 
more  common  than  either  Latin  or  Greek.  Such  are  now  the 
Dalmatian,  Itahan,  French,  German,  Pohsh.  For  these  are  the 
mother-tongues  of  great  nations ;  whereas  the  Latin  is  the  mother- 
tongue  of  no  nation  whatever.  At  this  day  the  Latin  is  a  stranger 
in  Latium  itself,  is  the  vernacular  language  of  no  people,  but 
peculiar  to  learned  men  and  those  who  have  attended  the  lessons 
of  some  master  in  the  schools. 

Thirdly,  his  pretence  that  the  inter-communion  of  churches 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  celebration  of  general  councils  ren- 
dered impossible,  unless  the  scriptures  were  everywhere  read  in 
some  one  most  common  language,  is  absurd  and  repugnant  to  all 
reason  and  experience.  For  formerly,  when  the  scriptures  were 
read  in  Hebrew  by  the  Hebrews,  in  Greek  by  the  Grecians,  and 
in  Latin  by  the  Latins,  there  was  nevertheless  the  greatest  friend- 
ship amongst  Christians  and  the  closest  union  in  the  church,  nor 
was  there  any  impediment  to  the  holding  of  general  councils.  In 
the  Nicene  council  there  were  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  who  all, 
though  they  did  not  use  one  and  the  same  language,  yet  defended 
the  same  faith  with  the  most  zealous  unanimity.  If  it  be  a  thing 
BO  conducive  to  the  conservation  of  the  churches  unity,  that  the 
scriptures  should  everywhere  be  read  in  the  same  language,  why 
were  not  measures  taken  to  insure  it  from  the  beginning  ?  Or  why 
ought  the  Latin  language  to  be  deemed  fitter  for  such  a  purpose  than 
any  other?  These  dreams  are  only  meet  subjects  for  laughter; 
and  therefore  this  argument  hath  been  omitted  by  the  editor  of  the 
epitome. 

The  fifth  argument.    If  there  be  no  cause  why  the  scriptures 
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dhould  be  translatod  vernacularly,  then  they  ought  not  to  be  trans- 
lated. But  there  is  no  cause  why  they  should  be  translated ; 
which  is  thus  proved.  If  they  are  translated  in  order  that  the 
people  may  understand  them,  this  is  no  good  cause,  since  the 
people  cannot  understand  them  even  when  they  are  translated. 
For  the  people  would  not  understand  the  prophets  and  Psalms, 
and  other  pieces  which  are  read  in  the  churches,  even  if  they 
were  read  in  the  vernacular  language.  For  these  things  even  the 
learned  do  not  understand,  unless  they  read  and  hear  expositors. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  by  confessing  that  all  things  are 
not  immediately  understood  upon  the  reading  even  by  the  learned, 
especially  in  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms.  For  to  enable  us  to 
understand  the  scriptures,  there  is  need  not  only  of  reading,  but 
of  study,  meditation  and  prayer.  But  if,  for  this  reason,  the 
people  ought  not  to  read  the  scriptures  in  their  own  tongue,  then 
even  the  learned  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  read  them.  How- 
ever there  are  many  things  which  can  be  understood,  though  not 
^11 :  and  assuredly,  all  things  which  are  necessary  to  salvation  are 
plainly  delivered  in  scripture,  so  as  that  they  can  be  easily  under- 
stood by  any  one  if  he  will.  And  men  would  know  more  than 
they  do,  if  they  would  read  and  hear  the  scriptures  with  that 
attention  which  they  ought  to  bestow.  For  the  reason  why  most 
men  understand  so  little,  and  gain  such  slender  advantage  from  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  is  to  be  found  in  their  own  negligence, 
because  they  neither  give  a  religious  attention  to  the  perusal  of 
them,  nor  approach  it  with  the  proper  dispositions. 

Secondly,  although  the  whole  sense  be  not  immediately  per- 
ceived, yet  the  words  are  understood  when  they  are  recited  in  the 
mother- tongue ;  and  this  greatly  conduces  towards  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  sense.  The  eunuch.  Acts  viii.,  was  reading  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  which  yet  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  to  be  praised  for  reading  it,  and  hath  de- 
servedly been  praised  by  many  of  the  fathers.  He  understood  the 
words  indeed,  but  knew  not  that  the  prophet  spoke  of  Christ,  and 
was  ignorant  of  the  true  sense.  But  these  men  do  not  allow  the 
people  to  understand  even  so  much  as  the  words.  However,  as 
that  reading  of  the  scripture  was  useful  to  the  eunuch,  so  it  will  be 
useful  to  the  people  to  be  diligent  in  reading  the  scriptures,  so  as 
that,  from  understanding  the  words,  they  may  come  to  understand 
the  sense  of  the  whole.  For  the  first  step  is  to  know  the  words» 
the  second  to  perceive  the  drift  of  the  discourse.     But  the  papists 
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are  so  far  from  wishing  the  people  to  comprehend  the  sense  of 
scripture,  that  they  prevent  them  from  even  reading  the  words. 

The  sixth  argument.  It  is  dangerous  for  the  people  to  read 
the  scriptures;  since  they  would  not  derive  benefit  from  the 
scriptures,  but  injury.  All  heresies  have  sprung  from  misunder- 
standing of  scripture,  as  Hilary  observes  at  the  end  of  his  book 
de  synodis^ ;  and  Luther  calls  the  scriptures  the  book  of  heretics: 
and  this  is  further  proved  by  experience.  Hence  have  sprung  the 
heresies  of  the  Anthropomorphites,  the  Adamites*,  and  of  David 
George^  who  understood  no  language  but  his  mother-tongue.  If 
the  people  were  to  hear  the  Song  of  songs  read,  the  adultery  of 
David,  the  incest  of  Tamar,  the  story  of  Leah  and  Rachel,  the 
falsehoods  of  Judith,  they  would  either  despise  the  holy  patriarchs, 
or  argue  that  similar  things  were  lawful  to  themselves,  or  believe 
these  to  be  false.  Bellarmine  further  subjoins,  that  he  heard  from 
a  credible  witness,  that  once  when  in  England  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  being  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
wherein  many  things  are  spoken  of  the  wickedness  of  women,  a 
certain  woman  rose  up  and  exclaimed:  "Is  this  the  word  of  God? — 7 
nay,  rather  it  is  the  word  of  the  devil."  And  the  Rhemists,  in 
their  note  upon  1  Cor.  xiv.,  say  that  the  translation  of  holy  oflices 
often  breeds  manifold  perils  and  contempt  in  the  vulgar  sort, 
leading  them  to  suppose  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  when  they 
read,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation :"  although  they  seem  here  to 
have  forgotten  what  they  have  observed  elsewhere,  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  should  be  allowed  in  the  vernacular  language.  The  censors 
of  Cologne,  too,  in  their  book  against  Monhemius,  p.  20,  tell  us, 
**  No  heresy  was  ever  found  which  did  not  make  use  of  scripture ; 

[*  The  reference  meant  is  most  probably  ad  Constant.  August.  11.  9.  Sed 
memento  tamen  neminem  hsereticoram  esse  qui  so  nunc  non  secundum 
scripturas  prsedicare  ea,  quibus  blasphemat,  mentiatur  ....  omnes  scrip- 
turas  sine  scripturso  sensu  loquuntur. — Col.  1230.  Hilarii  0pp.  Paris.  1693.] 

[2  There  was  an  ancient  sect  of  Adamites,  said  by  Theodoret  (Hajr.  Fab. 
p.  197)  to  have  been  founded  by  Prodicus,  (whose  tenets  are  described  by 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  304.  b.  and  $  3.  pp.  438,  439,)  and  of  which  the 
fullest  account  is  given  by  Epiphanius,  (Hseres.  52,)  but  only  upon  hearsay, 
(p.  468,  c.)  But  the  persons  meant  by  Bellarmine  were  probably  the  Picards, 
exterminated  by  Zisca  in  the  16th  century,  and  the  Anabaptists  of  Amster- 
dam in  the  16th. — See  Baylo*s  Diet.  Art.  Picard,  and  Beausobre's  Disserta- 
tion at  the  end  of  L'Enfant's  History  of  the  Hussites,  Amsterd.  1731.] 

[«  Founder  of  the  Davidists.  He  died  1656. — See  Mosheim,  Cent.  16. 
sect.  3.  part.  11.  c.  3.  $  24.] 
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yea,  to  speak  still  more  boldly,  which  did  not  take  its  occasion 
from  scripture  ^" 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place :  All  these  suggestions  are  the  product 
of  human  ingenuity,  and  impeach  the  divine  wisdom.  For  if  the 
reading  of  these  things  were  so  dangerous,  why  did  the  Lord  will 
that  they  should  be  written,  and  that  in  the  language  which  the 
whole  church  understood,  and  afterwards  should  be  translated  into 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  which  latter  our  adversary  himself 
affirms  to  be  the  most  common  of  all  ?  These  things  ought  rather  to 
have  been  buried  than  consigned  to  writing,  if  they  were  so  fraught 
with  danger  to  piety  and  good  morals. 

Secondly,  there  is  nothing  which  the  reading  of  these  histories 
is  less  fitted  to  produce  than  either  contempt  for  the  saints,  or  any 
kind  of  petulance  and  impiety.  For  though  in  those  histories  the 
adultery  of  David  is  narrated,  yet  so  is  also,  in  the  same  narratives, 
the  penitence  of  David  and  his  punishment  described;  the  knowledge 
whereof  is  useful  to  the  church  and  all  the  faithful.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  hence  we  learn  that  no  one  can  sin  with  impunity ;  but 
that  every  one,  if  he  sin,  must  undergo  the  penalty  of  sin,  either  in 
the  shape  of  chastisement,  as  David,  or  in  that  of  vengeance,  as  others. 
We  learn  farther,  that  one  must  not  despair  though  he  may  have 
sinned ;  but  that,  however  heinous  the  sin  into  which  he  may  have 
fallen,  there  is  hope  that  God  will  be  merciful  for  Christ's  sake,  if 
the  sinner  heartily  repent.  Lastly,  that  those  holy  and  excellent 
men  were  not  saved  by  their  own  virtues,  but  by  the  merits  of  Christ, 
and  consequently  that  we  ought  not  to  think  of  them  more  mag- 
nificently than  is  proper;  as  indeed  there  is  less  danger  of  our 
attributing  too  little  to  them  than  too  much :  on  which  account  the 
Holy  Spirit  did  not  choose  to  pass  in  silence  these  actions,  which 
were  not  small  delinquencies,  but  most  enormous  crimes. 

Thirdly,  no  scandal  springs  truly  and  legitimately  from  scripture. 
In  Rom.  XV.  4,  the  apostle  declares  why  the  scriptures  were  pub- 
lished, and  what  end  they  regard ;  not  to  lead  men  into  false  opinions, 
but  "they  are  written  ifor  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  scriptures  might  have  hope."  In  Psalm  cxix.  9, 
David  asks,  "Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way?*' 
He  answers,  not  by  avoiding  or  remaining  ignorant  of  the  scriptures, 
but,  "by  taking  heed  to  them."  Even  young  men,  therefore,  whose 
age  is  especially  prone  to  lust,  may  nevertheless  be  usefully  engaged 

[1  Nulla  unquam  reperta  est  hasrcsis,  quae  non  scripturis  fuerit  usa:  imo 
ut  audentius  dicamus,  qua?  non  ex  scripturis  occasionem  acceperit.  Colon.  1582.] 
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in  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  In  Psalm  xii,  7,  he  says  that  "the 
words  of  the  Lord"  are  "pure  words:"  but  these  men  are  afraid, 
lest,  as  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xv.  33,  reminds  us  that  good  manners  are 
corrupted  by  evil  communication,  so  men  should  be  made  worse 
and  more  estranged  from  piety  by  the  perusal  of  the  scriptures^ 
Meanwhile,  they  who  remove  the  scriptures  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
as  pestilent  to  all  pious  behaviour,  permit  all  young  men  to  read 
Propertius,  Martial,  Ovid,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  forbid  not  the  most 
shameful  comedies  and  the  foulest  shews.  What  can  be  conceived 
more  impious  and  antichristian  than  such  conduct  ? 

Fourthly,  as  to  his  assertion  that  heresies  spring  from  the  scrip- 
ture not  being  understood,  I  confess  its  truth.  But,  as  all  heresies 
are  wont  to  spring  from  not  understanding  or  ill  understanding 
scripture,  so  all  heresies  are  refuted  by  the  scriptures  well  and 
fittingly  understood  and  expounded.  Hence  the  Anthropomorphites, 
hence  the  Adamites,  hence  all  the  other  heretics  are  convicted  of 
error.  Now  it  is  much  better  that  the  scriptures  should  be  read, 
and  that,  from  the  scriptures  read  and  understood,  heresies  should 
be  condemned  and  overthrown,  than  that  they  should  not  be  read 
at  all ;  and  that  by  such  means  the  rise  of  heresies  should  be  pre- 
vented. For  doubtless  many  more  persons  perish  through  ignorance 
of  scripture,  than  through  heresy;  and  it  is  from  ignorance  of 
scripture,  and  not  from  the  reading  of  it,  that  heresies  themselves 
arise. 

Fifthly,  whether  Luther  ever  really  said  that  "scripture  is  the 
book  of  the  heretics,"  is  neither  very  Certain  nor  very  important. 
Indeed  they  are  wont  to  abuse  the  scriptures,  but  still  may  always 
be  convicted  and  refuted  by  the  same. 

Sixthly,  the  story  which  he  subjoins,  as  heard  from  some 
Englishman,  about  a  certain  woman,  who,  when  that  chapter  of 
Ecclesiasticus^  was  read  in  England,  rose  up  in  a  rage  and  spoke 
with  little  modesty  of  that  scripture,  I  leave  entirely  on  the  credit 
of  the  good  man  from  whom  Bellarmine  heard  it.  But  what  if  a 
few  persons  sometimes  abuse  the  scriptures;  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  the  scriptures  are  to  be  wholly  taken  away,  and  never  read 
to  the  people?  In  this  way  of  reasoning,  even  the  learned 
should  never  read  the  scriptures,  since  many  even  very  learned 
men  abuse  the  scriptures,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  heretics. 

[*  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  our  present  Calendar,  Ecclus.  xxv.,  which  is 
the  evening  lesson  for  November  6,  is  ordered  to  be  read  only  to  ver.  13.  No 
such  rule  how^ever  was  made  in  King  Edward's  Prayer-book.] 
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Besides,  if  the  abuse  of  any  thing  were  sufficient  to  set  aside  its  use, 
we  should  abstain  from  food  and  from  drink,  and  even  forego  the 
use  of  clothes,  because  manj  people  abuse  these  things  to  gluttony, 
drunkenness  and  pride.  This  then  is  the  most  noted  of  all  fallacies, 
putting  that  which  is  not  the  cause  for  the  cause,  and  arguing  from 
accidental  circumstances. 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  Jesuit  reasons  thus:  if  the  scrip- 
tures should  be  read  by  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  then 
new  versions  should  be  made  in  every  age,  because  languages  are 
changed  every  age ;  which  he  proves  from  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry ' 
and  from  experience.  But  this  would  be  impossible,  because  there 
would  be  a  lack  of  persons  fit  to  make  the  versions;  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  it  would  be  absurd  that  the  versions  should  be  so 
often  changed.  Therefore  the  scriptures  ought  not  to  be  read  in 
the  vernacular  tongue. 

I  answer,  every  part  of  this  argument  is  ridiculous.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  false  that  languages  change  every  age ;  since 
the  primary  tongues,  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  have  not 
undergone  such  frequent  alterations.  Secondly,  there  is  never  in 
Christian  churches  a  lack  of  some  sufficient  interpreters,  able  to 
translate  the  scriptures  and  render  their  genuine  meaning  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Thirdly,  no  inconvenience  will  follow  if  inter- 
pretations or  versions  of  scripture,  when  they  have  become  obsolete 
and  ceased  to  be  easily  intelligible,  be  afterwards  changed  and 
corrected.  I  would  assuredly  have  passed  over  this  argument 
entirely,  if  I  had  not  detei*mined  not  to  conceal  or  dissemble  any 
arguments  of  our  opponents. 

The  Jesuit's  eighth  argument  is  taken  from  the  authority  of 
the  fathers.  He  brings  forward  the  testimonies  of  two  illustrious 
fathers,  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  render  the  highest  deference  on 
account  of  their  consummate  and  manifold  erudition,  Basil  and 
Jerome.  Basil  then,  as  Theodoret  relates,  Hist.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  19, 
when  the  prefect  of  the  imperial  kitchen  was  prating  with  into- 
lerable impudence  and  ignorance  concerning  the  dogmas  of  theo- 
logy, answered  him  thus :  "  It  is  your  business  to  mind  your 
sauces,  not  to  cook  the  divine  oracles*." 

[1  Ut  silvfiB  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos, 

Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  yetus  interit  tetas 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  mode  nata,  vigentque. — v.  60.] 
[^  iraprjv  de   ris  Arjfioo-$€vrjs  KoXovfuvos  rS>v  Paa-tkucwv  npofuj$ovfi€Vos  ^^tt>v, 
OS  T^  didaa-Kaktf  rrjs  oiKovfjJvrjg  tvifufiylrdfitvos  ffiapfiapia-fy,   6  df   Btlos  Ba<r&- 
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I  answer,  This  prefect  of  the  imperial  kitchen  was  by  name 
Demosthenes,  and  troubled  the  holy  father  with  exceeding  in- 
solence and  ignorance;  for,  being  himself  a  stupid  barbarian,  he 
would  yet,  as  Theodoret  tells  us,  instruct  the  doctor  of  the  whole 
world,  Tov  SioaaKoXoy  ttj^  oLKov/mevrj^^ — for  so  Basil  was  esteemed. 
The  courtier  imagined,  it  seems,  that  he,  a  person  at  once  wholly 
unlearned  and  yery  foolish,  could  maintain  a  disputation  upon  the 
scriptures  with  Basil,  a  man  of  profound  learning,  most  expert  in 
scriptures,  and  a  bishop  of  the  church.  This  was  the  reason  why 
Basil  answered  him  so  sharply,  2oi;  eVrc  Tcis  twu  ^w/ulwu  KapuKcia^ 
(ppovTi^€iv»  And,  indeed,  those  who  are  like  this  man  ought  to 
be  treated  in  like  manner,  and  rebuked  with  much  severity  :  but 
what  is  this  to  the  purpose  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  read  the  scriptures, 
and  another  thing  to  suppose  ourselves  to  understand  them  when 
we  do  not.  Basil  did  not  blame  the  cook  for  having  read  the 
scriptures,  but  for  having  the  conceit  that  he  had  obtained  such 
distinguished  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  dispute  with  him  con- 
cerning the  scriptures,  when  he  did  not  understand  them.  This 
arrogance  of  his  Basil  wished  to  crush,  and  to  shut  his  impudent 
mouth  with  that  answer,  not  to  prevent  him  from  reading  the 
scriptures.  All  should  be  expected,  when  they  read  the  scriptures, 
to  read  them  with  judgment,  lest  they  be  like  this  foolish  De- 
mosthenes ;  who,  because  he  was  altogether  illiterate  and  possessed 
with  heretical  prejudices,  seemed  to  Basil  a  person  unworthy  to 
discourse  upon  rehgious  subjects.  For  so  Basil  addresses  him : 
''Thou  canst  not  hear  the  divine  doctrines,  for  thine  ears  are 
stuffed  against  them." 

I  come  now  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome  cited  by  the  Jesuit, 
which  is  contained  in  the  epistle  to  PauUnus,  and  runs  thus : 
"  *  Physicians  undertake  the  proper  business  of  physicians,  and 
workmen  handle  workmen's  tools.'  Skill  in  the  scriptures  is  the 
only  art  which  all  claim  for  themselves.  '  Learned  and  unlearned, 
we  all  promiscuously  write  poems.'  This  the  garrulous  crone,  this 
the  doting  old  man,  this  the  wordy  sophist,  this  all  indiscriminately 
seize  on,  tear,  teach  before  they  learn.  Some  with  importance  on 
their  brows,  and  weighing  their  pompous  words,  philosophize  upon 
the   sacred    books   amongst   their    female    disciples.      Others   (0 

Xccor  fifi^iao-aSf  *E6fa(rdfit6a,  ^(fyrj,  icaX  Afjfioa-Btmjv  dypafifmrov  en-ctd^  dc  nXtop 
f jcfivor  dvax^popas  ^ireikrjo'f,  26v  cotcv,  tffprj  6  fityas  Baaiktios,  rfjt  ray  (afiav 
KapvK€ias  (ppovri^fiv  doyfuxrov  yap  Odtav  iiraifiv  ov  dvvao'ai,  P€pva'fi€vas  ^X"^^ 
ras  oKoas. — p.  174,  c.  D.  ed.  Vales.  Paris.  1673.] 
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shame !)  learn  from  women  what  they  are  to  teach  to  men ;  and, 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  by  a  certain  facility,  or  rather  au- 
dacity, of  talk  discourse  to  others  what  they  do  not  understand 
themselves ^"  These  are  the  words  of  Jerome:  to  which  I  answer, 
that  Jerome's  complaint  is  just;  since  those  persons  should  not  treat 
of  scripture,  who  are  ignorant  and  unskilful  in  the  subject.  But 
here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Jerome  does  not  blame  the  men  and 
women  of  whom  he  speaks  for  reading  the  scriptures,  but  because, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  had  the  slightest  taste  of  scriptural  knowledge, 
they  supposed  immediately  that  they  understood  every  thing,  that 
they  could  teach  others,  and  could  interpret  the  scriptures  to  others, 
when  they  did  not  understand  them  themselves ;  and  because  they 
rushed  precipitately  into  the  scriptures  without  that  modesty  wliich 
is  to  be  preserved  in  the  perusal  of  them.  He  blames,  therefore, 
their  impudence,  unskilfulness,  insolence  and  arrogance,  but  does 
not  prevent  them  from  reading  the  scriptures;  yea,  rather,  he  would 
have  all  to  read  the  scriptures,  provided  they  read  with  modesty 
and  reverence. 

These  are  the  arguments  of  the  Jesuit ;  to  which,  I  hope,  we 
have  returned  an  answer  abundantly  sufficient.  There  are  others 
who  handle  this  question,  as  Harding,  Art.  15.  Sect.  3,  who  dis- 
tributes this  whole  controversy  under  five  heads.  He  proves  that 
a  vernacular  translation  of  the  scriptures  is,  first,  unnecessary ; 
secondly,  not  fitting ;  thirdly,  not  useful ;  fourthly,  unsafe ;  fifthly, 
heretical.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  answer  his  arguments 
also,  and  obviate  the  objections  which  he  brings  against  vernacular 
versions  of  the  bible;  as  well  because  they  are  absolutely  the 
same  with  those  alleged  by  the  Jesuit,  as  also  because  they  have 
been  already  most  copiously  and  learnedly  confuted  by  that  dis- 
tinguished man.  Doctor  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Sarum,  whom  they 
may  read  who  desire  to  see  more  upon  this  matter. 

[1  Quod  medicorum  est  promiUurU  medici,  tractant  fabrilia  fahrx.  Sola 
Bcripturarum  ars  est  quam  sibi  omnes  passim  yindicant.  Scribimtis  indocti 
doctiqu^  poemata  passim,  Hanc  garrula  anus,  banc  delinis  scnex,  banc 
Bopbista  verbosus,  banc  universi  prsesumunt,  lacerant,  decent  antequam  dis- 
cant.  Alii  adducto  supercilio,  grandia  yerba  trutinantes,  inter  mulierculas  de 
Bacris  Uteris  pbilosopbantur.  Alii  discunt  (prob  pudor !)  a  feminis  quod  yiros 
doceant :  et  ne  parum  boo  sit,  quadam  facilitate  yerborum,  imo  audacia,  edis- 
serunt  aliis  quod  ipsi  non  intelligunt. — T.  iv.  p.  671.] 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OUR    REASONS    FOR    VERNACULAR    VERSIONS    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

I  COME  now  to  the  defence  of  our  own  side,  in  which  I  have  to 
prove  [j^at  the  scriptures  are  to  be  set  forth  before  all  Christians  in  7 
their  vernacular  tongues,  so  as  that  every  individual  may  be  enabled-^ 
to  read  them.'y 

Now  my  first  argument  shall  be  to  this  efifect :  that  which  is 
by  God  prescribed  to  all,  all  should  do.  But  God  hath  commanded 
all  to  read  the  scriptures:  therefore  all  are  bound  to  read  the 
scriptures.  There  can  be  no  controversy  about  the  major,  unless 
some  one  doubt  whether  we  are  bound  to  obey  God.  The  as- 
sumption however  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  We  must  inquire, 
therefore,  whether  God  hath  prescribed  this  to  all.  And  this  may 
very  easily  be  made  to  appear ;  for  God  hath  chosen  that  his  will 
should  be  written,  that  his  word  should  be  committed  to  writing, 
that  his  scriptures  should  be  commended  to  men,  and  that  in  a 
language  known  not  only  to  the  learned,  but  to  the  vulgar  also. 
What  could  have  been  his  object  in  this,  if  it  were  not  that  all 
people  should  re^d  the  scriptures,  and  recognise  the  will  and  word 
of  God?  In  Deut.  xxxi.  11,  12,  there  is  an  express  command  of 
God  concerning  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  before  the  whole 
people :  ''  Thou  shalt  read  the  words  of  this  law  in  the  presence  of 
all  Israel,  in  their  hearing,  and  to  all  the  people  collected  together." 
And  lest  any  of  the  people  should  peradventure  suppose  himself 
exempted  by  some  special  privilege,  and  discharged  from  the 
obligation  of  this  divine  command,  Moses  makes  use  of  a  distributive 
enumeration,  naming  expressly  the  women,  the  children,  and  the 
strangers,  and  subjoining  even  their  posterity.  But  why  does  God 
will  his  law  to  be  read  before  the  whole  people?  The  reason  is 
added,  "  that  they  may  hear,  and  may  learn,  and  fear  Jehovah  and 
observe  his  precepts."  Now  this  is  of  perpetual  obUgation:  therefore 
the  reading  of  the  scripture  is  always  necessary.  For  if  the  end 
and  proximate  cause  of  any  law  be  perpetual,  the  law  itself  is  to  be 
esteemed  perpetual.  But  the  reasons  on  account  of  which  God 
willed  the  scriptures  to  be  read  are  perpetual.  Therefore  he  wills 
them  to  be  read  to  the  people  perpetually  throughout  all  ages. 

In  Deut.  xvii.  19,  20,  it  is  particularly  enjomed  upon  the  king 
that  he  should  read  the  scriptures :  and  the  same  reasons  are  added 
as  were  given  before,  and  sJso  some  peculiar  to  the  king ;  as  that. 
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lest  his  soul  should  be  lifted  up  with  pride,  and  he  should  despise 
his  brethren,  and  depart  from  this  precept,  "  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left."  In  Deut.  vi.  6,  7,  8,  9,  this  command  is  proposed  to  all 
Israel,  and  even  urged  vehemently  upon  them,  that  the  words  of 
the  divine  law  should  be  graven  upon  their  hearts;  that  they 
should  tell  them  to  their  sons;  that  they  should  speak  of  them 
when  they  sat  at  home  and  when  they  walked  by  the  way,  when 
they  lay  down  and  when  they  rose  up;  that  they  should  have 
them,  as  it  were,  bound  upon  their  hands,  and  kept  ever  before 
their  eyes ;  finally,  that  they  should  be  inscribed  upon  the  posts  of 
their  houses  and  upon  their  doors.  From  all  which  we  understand 
that  God  would  have  his  law  most  familiarly  known  to  his  people. 

In  Jer.  xxxvi.  6,  7,  the  prophet  commands  Baruch  to  read  the 
book  which  he  had  written  from  Jeremiah's  dictation,  before  the  whole 
people ;  and  the  reason  is  subjoined,  "  if  peradventure  they  may 
fall  down,  and  make  entreaty  before  Jehovah,  and  return  each  man 
from  his  evil  way."     And  in  the  new  Testament  Christ,  John  v. 
39,  bids  men  epewqv  ras  yp^(pd^,  "  search  the  scriptures."     In 
which  place  he  addresses  not  only  the  persons  of  learning  and 
erudition,  that  is,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  but  also  the  unlearned 
people  and  the  illiterate  vulgar  :  for  not  the  learned  alone,   but 
the  unlearned  also,  seek  and  desire  eternal  life ;  yea,  salvation  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  pertains  to  the  latter  equally  with  the  former 
class.     Chrysostom  observes  upon  that  place,  Hom.  40,  that  Christ 
exhorts  the  Jews  in  that  passage  not  merely  to  a  bare  and  simple 
reading  of  the  scriptures,    but   sets  them   upon    a   very   diligent 
investigation,  since  he  bids  them  not  to  read,  but  to  search  the 
scriptures.     John  xx.  31,  the  Evangelist  says:  '*  These  things  are 
written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God;   and  that   believing  ye   may  have  life  through  his  name." 
Now  all  desire  life  and  salvation ;  all  too  desire  faith,  or,  at  least, 
ought  to  desire  it.    Thus  then  we  reason  from  this  passage :  without 
faith  there  is  no  life :  without  the  scriptures  there  is  no  faith :  the 
scriptures  therefore  should  be  set  forth  before  all  men.     Rom.  xv. 
14,  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  were  written  for  our  learn- 
ing," says  Paul.     The  Lord  therefore  willed  us  to  be  learned,  and 
this  is  saving  knowledge.     He  subjoins,  '*  that  we,  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  scriptures,,  might  have  hope."     Those  therefore 
who  are    without    the    scriptures  are    without   patience,    without 
comfort,  without  hope;   for  all  these  things  are  produced  by  the 
scriptures. 
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,  Our  second  argument  stands  thus :  cTh©  people  should  not  be 
deprived  of  those  arms  by  which  they  are  to  be  protected  against 
SatanT]  Now  the  scriptures  are  such  arms:  therefore  the  scrip- 
tures snould  not  be  taken  away  from  the  people;  for  taken  away 
they  are,  if  the  people  be  prevented  from  reading  them.  The 
major  is  self  evident.  The  assumption  is  proved  by  the  example 
of  Christ  himself,  Matt.  iv.  ^or  when  Christ  had  to  deal  with~) 
Satan,  and  was  engaged  in  a^ik)se  encounter  with  him,  he  repressed  / 
and  refuted  him  with  no  other  arms  than  the  scriptures.  Thrice 
he  answered  him  with,  "  It  is  written,"  and  with  the  third  reply 
he  routed  him.  If  Christ  defended  himself  against  Satan  with  th4 
scriptures,  how  much  more  needful  are  the  scriptures  to  us  against 
the  same  enemy  I  And  it  was  for  this  end  that  Christ  used  the 
weapons  of  scripture  against  Satan,  that  he  might  afford  us  an 
example ;  for  he  could  have  repelled  Satan  with  a  single  word. 
We  therefore  ought  to  resist  Satan  in  the  same  mannerZJ  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  Satan  can  be  driven  away  by  bare  ceremonies, 
exorcisms,  gesticulations,  and  outward  fopperies.  We  must  fight 
with  arguments  drawn  from  scripture,  and  the  examples  of  the 
holy  fathers  :  the  scriptures  are  the  only  arms  which  can  prevail, 
or  ought  to  be  used  against  him.  Those,  therefore,  who  take  the 
holy  scriptures  away  from  the  people,  leave  them  exposed  naked 
to  Satan,  and  hurl  them  into  most  certain  destruction.  For  with- 
out the  protection  of  scripture  the  people  must  necessarily  fall 
under  all  temptations.  The  apostle  Paul,  Eph.  vi.  16,  says  that 
the  shield,  dvpeov,  wherewith  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan  are  to  be 
quenched,  is  ttio-ti?,  Faith.  Now  faith,  as  the  same  apostle  testi- 
fies, Rom.  X,  17,  is  "  begotten  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God."  And,  as  we  resist  Satan  by  faith,  which  is  produced 
by  the  scriptures,  so  also  is  he  to  be  attacked  by  scripture.  For  in 
the  same  place  that  /uLa-xaipa  Trvevfxaro^y  t/ie  spiritual  sword, 
is  said  to  be  the  word  of  God.  From  the  scriptures,  therefore,  we 
must  take  both  what  are  called  offensive  and  defensive  arms 
against  Satan,  with  which  furnished  upon  all  sides,  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly obtain  a  happy  victory.  All  the  other  arms  there 
described  depend  upon  faith  acquired  from  the  scriptures.  Thus 
then  we  conclude  this  place  and  our  second  argument.  All  who 
have  to  contend  with  Satan  ought  to  read  the  scriptures,  that 
they  may  use  those  arms  which  are  supplied  by  the  scriptures 
expertly  and  skilfully  against  that  deadly  and  most  formidable  foe. 
Now  Satan  wages  war  against  all  men  without  exception.  All  there- 
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fore  ought  to  read  the  scriptures  ;  andVconsequently  the  scriptures 
ought  to  be  set  forth  for  all  people  in  their  own  vernacular  languages^/ 

My  third  argument  I  form  thus :  The  scriptures  are  to  be 
read  pubhcl  j  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  people  may  be  able  to 
derive  some  advantage  from  them.  But  they  cannot  be  useful  to 
the  people  in  an  unknown  tongue :  therefore  they  should  be 
translated  into  a  language  known  to  the  people.  The  major  is 
indubitable ;  and,  for  the  minor,  it  is  proved  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiv, 
through  almost  the  whole  of  which  chapter  he  handles  this  ques> 
tion :  "  If  I  shall  come  to  you,"  says  he,  v.  6,  "  speaking  with 
tongues,  what  shall  I  profit  you  ?^'  tI  i;/iia9  oS^eXi/Va) ;  as  if  he 
had  said,  "  certainly  nothing."  And,  verse  7,  he  proves  by  the 
examples  of  things  without  life,  as  pipe  and  harp,  *'  which,"  says 
he,  "  unless  they  give  a  distinction  {SiaaToXi^v)  in  their  tones,  how 
shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped  ?"  In  like  manner  it 
behoves  our  speech  to  be  cuaij/jLo^,  or  significant.  So  he  concludes, 
verse  19,  that  he  would  rather  speak  five  words  in  the  church  hia 
V069,  with  At^  understanding,  so  as  to  instruct  others,  than  "  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue,"  eif  yXtoa-arf.  Chrysostom, 
in  his  35th  homily  upon  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  exclaims, 
"What  utility  can  there  be  in  a  speech  not  understood?^'  ttw^  yap 
a-TTo  (p(t)vfj^  ^9  ov  avviere^;  and  in  the  same  homily:  "He  who 
speaks  with  tongues  edifies  himself:  yet  he  cannot  do  even  so  much 
as  this,  unless  he  understand  what  he  says."  So  that,  according 
to  Chrysostom,  the  reading  of  what  one  does  not  understand,  can- 
not profit  either  others  or  even  the  reader  himself :  yet  the  popish 
priests  used  to  read  every  thing  in  Latin,  although  very  many  of 
them  were  mere  illiterate  persons.  But  we  shall  speak  more  at 
large  upon  this  subject  in  the  next  part. 

The  fourth  argument.  The  Lord  commands  and  requires 
that  the  people  should  be  instructed,  full  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  salvation.  He  often 
complains  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  commands  them  to 
be  exercised  in  his  word,  that  they  may  thence  acquire  wisdom  and 
understanding.  Therefore  the  people  ought  to  read  the  scriptures, 
since  without  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  they  cannot  acquire 
such  knowledge.  Now  they  cannot  read  them,  unless  they  be 
translated :  therefore  the  scriptures  ought  to  be  translated. 
The  antecedent  is  easily  proved  by  many  testimonies  of  scrip- 
ture.    Deut.  iv.    6,  God   wills   his  people   Israel  to    be  so   well 

[*  T.  x.  p.  323.] 
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instructed,  so  endued  with  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  his  law,  that 
foreign  nations,  when  they  hear  of  it,  may  wonder  amd  exclaim, 
"  Lo  a  people  wise  and  understanding,  a  great  nation  I "  Coloss.  iii. 
16,  the  apostle  desires  that  the  word  of  Christ  may  eyoiKclv,  dwell 
abundantly,  or  copiously y  -nXova'Kvs,  in  the  Colossians.  And,  in  the 
same  epistle,  i.  9,  he  wishes  that  they  may  be  filled  '*  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding." 
And  chap.  ii.  2,  he  requires  in  them  "  a  full  assurance  of  under- 
standing to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God."  And,  2 
Cor.  viii.  7,  he  says  that  the  Corinthians  wepicraeveiv,  are  abun- 
dantly filled  "  with  faith,  and  utterance,  and  knowledge."  And 
Numb.  ii.  29,  Moses  wishes  that  all  the  people  were  prophets. 
And,  1  Cor.  xiv.  5,  Paul  wishes  that  all  might  speak  with  tongues, 
but  rather  that  they  should  prophesy.  PhiUp.  i.  9,  the  same 
apostle  prays  that  the  love  of  the  Philippians  may  abound  more 
and  more,  "  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment."  And,  2  Pet.  i.  6, 
Peter  admonishes  those  to  whom  he  writes  that  they  should  add  vir- 
tue to  faith,  and  to  virtue  and  sanctity  of  life  rrjv  yvwaiv,  know* 
ledge.  From  these  passages  we  perceive  that  wisdom,  prudence, 
knowledge  and  understanding  are  required  in  the  people  of  God ; 
and  therefore  those  who  retain  them  in  a  stupid  and  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  scripture  inflict  a  grievous  injury  upon  the  pA)ple. 

Nay,  the  fathers  also  confess,  that  a  knowledge  of,  and 
acquaintance  with,  the  scriptures  is  necessary  for  all  Christians. 
Jerome  in  his  commentary  upon  the  Colossians,  iii.  16,  says: 
**  Hence  we  see  that  the  laity  ought  to  have  not  only  a  suffi- 
cient, but  an  abundant  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  also  to 
instruct  each  other*."  Chrysostom,  in  his  ninth  homily  upon  the 
Colossians,  writing  upon  the  same  passage,  remar]^  that  the 
apostle  requires  the  people  to  know  the  word  of  God,  not  simply, 
hut  in  great  abundance,  ovy^  aTrXoJy,  aXXa  iiera  iroWvi^  tvjs 
irepiovaia^ ;  and  adds  :  "  Attend,  all  ye  that  are  secular  (ko<tiiiko\), 
and  have  wives  and  families  depending  upon  you,  how  he  (the 
apostle)  specially  commands  you  to  read  the  scripture;  and  not 
merely  to  read  it  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  but  with  great  dili- 
gence," dWa  fx€Ta  TToXX^y  (tttov^^s.  Chrysostom  observes  in 
that  same  place,  that  the  apostle  does  not  say,  let  the  word  of  God 
he  in  you;  but,  let  it  dwell  in  you;  and  that,  irXovaiw^y  richly^. 

\}  Hinc  perspicimus  non  tantum  sufficionter,  sed  etiam  abundantur  dobere 
lacioB  scripturarum  cognitionem  habere,  et  bo  invicem  docere. — T.  xi.  1029. 
But  this  Commentary  is  not  Jerome's.] 

\?  T.  XI.  p.  391.] 
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CEcumenius  too  observes  upon  the  same  passage,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  should  dwell  in  us  ev  woWrj  Sayf/iXeitj^,  most  abundantly. 
Now,  how  are  we  to  obtain  so  full  a  knowledge  of  it  as  this  im- 
plies? CEcumenius  informs  us  by  subjoining,  ^ict  rijs  rwv  ypa^Hv 
ipevvri^y  by  searching  the  scriptures.  So  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his 
third  lecture  upon  this  chapter :  **  Some,"  says  he,  **  are  satis- 
fied with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  word  of  God ;  but  the  apostle 
desires  we  should  have  much  of  it*." 

Our  adversaries  urge  many  objections  against  such  knowledge 
being  diffused  amongst  the  people.  In  the  first  place  they  allege 
what  is  found  in  Luke  viii.  10,  where  Christ  says  to  his  disciples : 
"  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but  to  the  rest  I  speak  in  parables."  Hence  they  conclude  that 
the  scriptures  should  only  be  communicated  to  the  learned  and 
well-instructed,  that  is,  to  the  ministers,  bishops,  priests  and  pro- 
fessors, but  refused  to  the  laity  and  unlearned  people. 

But  I  answer,  that  Christ  spoke  in  that  place  not  of  the  com- 
mon people,  but  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  proudly  resisted 
him,  who  "seeing  saw  not,  and  hearing  did  not  understand;" 
and  therefore  that  those  words  have  no  reference  to  the  cause  we 
have  in  hand.  Thus  it  is  that  cardinal  Hugo  (not  to  mention 
others)  interprets  this  place ;  and  so  also  the  ordinary  gloss.  Thus 
Hugo :  "  To  you ;  that  is,  who  hear  willingly,  and  repose  faith  in 
my  words*."  And  the  ordinary  gloss  still  more  plainly  in  this  man- 
ner :  "  Holy  things  are  to  be  imparted  to  you  who  are  faithful, 
not  to  the  incredulous  Pharisees^."  These  words  of  Christ,  therefore, 
are  no  obstacle  to  the  reading  of  holy  scripture  by  the  laity  and 
unlearned  persons. 

Against  such  a  knowledge  in  the  people,  in  the  second  place,  Ho- 
sius  (in  his  book  de  Sacr.  Vernac.  Legend.  0pp.  p.  742.  Lugd  1563) 
objects  certain  testimonies  of  the  fathers ;  as  namely,  Augustine,  Con- 
tra Epist.  Fundament,  c.  4,  where  he  says;  **It  is  not  the  vivacity 
of  their  understanding,  but  the  simplicity  of  belief  which  best  secures 
the  multitude*.''^  and  in  his  102nd  Epistle ^  where  he  says:  "If  Christ 

\}  Quibusdam  sufficit  modicum  quid  de  verbo  Dei :  sed  apostolus  vult 
quod  habeamus  multum,  p.  164.  2.  T.  xvi.  0pp.  Venet.  1593.] 

P  Vobis,  hoc  est,  qui  libenter  auditis,  et  fidem  habetis  verbis  meis.] 
[3  Vftbis  qui  fideles  estis,  non  Pharisceis  incredulis,  sancta  sunt  danda.] 
p  Turbam  non  intelligendi  vivacitas,  sed  credendi  simplicitas  tutam  facit. 
— Tom.  X.  p.  183.  0pp.  Bassan.  1797.] 

[^  Si  propter  cos  solos  Cbristus  mortuus  est  qui  certa  intelligentia  poBSUnt 
iata  discernere,  pene  fnistra  in  ecclesia  laboramus. — T.  n.  p.  786.] 
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died  only  for  those  who  can  distinguish  these  matters  by  a  certain 
intelligence,  we  labour  almost  in  vain  in  the  church,"  &c.  To  the 
same  effect  also  he  produces  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Lib.  i.  de  Theo- 
logia,  where  he  says :  "  It  is  not  the  business  of  all  persons  to 
dispute  concerning  God,  and  the  things  of  God^"  &c. 

I  answer.  These  testimonies  do  by  no  means  prohibit  the  read- 
ing of  the  scriptures,  as  will  better  appear  upon  a  particular  exami- 
nation of  them.  For  first,  as  to  Augustine :  I  allow  with  him, 
that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mysteries  is  not  required  of  the  com- 
mon people,  but  that  it  is  sufiicient  for  them  if  they  hold  the 
foundation  of  religion  sound  and  whole :  for  all  cannot  be  quick 
in  understanding,  and  it  is  enough  if  they  be  simple  in  believing. 
But  this  simpUcity  is  not  that  sort  of  brute  ignorance  which  the 
papists  would  have  in  their  laity ;  since  such  an  ignorance,  as  the 
papists  defend,  should  rather  be  styled  utter  stupidity  than  simpli- 
city. But  the  simplicity  of  Christians  should  be  combined  with 
prudence ;  for  while  Christ  would  have  us  to  be  simple  as  doves,  he 
would  have  us  also  to  be  wise  as  serpents,  Matth.  z.  16.  Christ 
died  for  many,  who  cannot  dbpute  acutely  of  the  mystery  of  salva- 
tion, or  handle  and  discuss  theological  questions  in  a  scholastic  man- 
ner: this  I  allow  to  be  said,  and  truly  said,  by  Augustine;  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  no  knowledge  is  required  in  the  people. 
I  confess  that  the  people  do  not  need  to  have  as  much  knowledge 
as  the  learned,  who  are  wholly  occupied  in  books  and  literature ; 
but  the  people  ought  not  to  be  (as  the  papists  would  have  them) 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  scriptures  and  of  all  knowledge.  Gregory 
the  Great  hath  a  somewhat  similar  maxim :  '*  In  the  common  peo- 
ple it  is  not  knowledge,  but  a  good  Ufe  that  is  requisite ^"  And 
TertuUian,  in  his  Prescriptions  against  Heretics :  **  This  faith  of 
thine  hath  saved  thee ;  thy  faith,  he  says,  not  thy  knowledge  or 
expertness  in  scripture®."  The  same  answer  will  serve  for  the  pas- 
sage from  Nazianzen.  He  does  not  say  that  the  scriptures  should 
not  be  read  by  the  people,  but  that  every  body  is  not  competent 
to  determine  questions  concerning  God  and  abstruse  mysteries  of 
religion :   ou  Trai/ros   to  ire  pi   Qeov  (pt\oao<f)€iv'  which  we  will- 

P  Ov  navTos,  (S  oiroi^  t6  mpl  Oiov  <f>i\oa'o<f>flv,  ov  navrhsf  ovx  ovrta  rd 
irpayfia  tvtavov  .  .  .  7rpo(r$^a'»  dc,  ovde  iravrort,  ovdi  naaiVy  ovdi  iravra, — Orat. 
xxjtiii.  p.  630,  c.  T.  I.  Col.  1690.] 

\^  Non  requiritur  in  yulgo  scientia,  sed  bona  vita.] 

[®  Fides,  inquit,  tua  te  salvam  fecit,  non  exercitatio  scripturarum. — c.  14. 
p.  10.  P.  in.  Tertull.  0pp.  Lips.  1841.] 

r  1  16 

[WHITAKER.] 
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ingly  allow.  "  For  the  matter,"  says  he,  "  is  not  so  mean  and 
vile,  oJj^  ovTU)  TO  TTpay/ixa  evwvov,  as  that  every  one  is  able 
to  philosophize  upon  it."  Then  he  says  a  little  lower  down, 
^*  Neither  all  subjects  indiscriminately  should  be  discoursed  of,  nor 
yet  everywhere  or  to  allf  ovtb  TravTorey  ovre  ircuriv^  owe 
wavra.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  never  read  or  heard  anything, 
or  who  are  unskilful,  and  yet  venture  to  discuss  divine  matters, — 
such  persons  are  deservedly  obnoxious  to  blame ;  and  such  are  the 
persons  whom  Nazianzen  means.  The  unskilful  ought,  indeed,  to 
leave  such  discussions  to  others.  But  the  same  father^  exhorts  all 
men  to  the  reading  of  scripture,  from  that  passage  of  David, 
Psalm  i.  2 :  ''  And  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  he  meditates  day  and 
night ;"  and  from  Deut.  vL :  '*  Yea,"  says  he  in  that  same  place, 
*'  we  should  think  of  God  oftener  than  we  breathe :  fivritiovevreov 
Tov  Qeou  /uaWoi;  ij  auaTrv€v<XT€ov'  and,  if  possible,  ovSev  aWo 
irpaKTcov,  nothing  else  should  be  done."  This  very  learned  father 
Nazianzen  therefore  is  no  patron  of  the  papists. 

Our  fifth  argument  is  to  this  effect :  Christ  taught  the  people 
in  their  mother-tongue  ;  so  also  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Christ, 
as  well  when  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost  they  published  the  gospel 
in  a  known  tongue,  as  afterwards  when,  scattered  over  the  whole 
world,  they  taught  all  nations  in  theb  own  native  languages. 
Hence  we  draw  our  conclusion  thus:  The  holy  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  is  not  contaminated  when  preached  or  taught  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue;  therefore,  not  when  it  is  written  or  read  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  This  is  the  argument  of  Chenmitz,  which  the 
Jesuit,  in  his  manuscript  lectures,  pronounces  not  worth  a  farthing. 
The  question  of  farthings  will  give  us  no  concern.  The  point  is  to 
know,  why  it  is  invalid  ?  "  Firstly,"  says  he,  "  because  an 
argument  from  the  preaching  of  the  word  to  the  writing  of  the 
word  is  inconsequential;  since  in  preaching  every  thing  may  be 
80  explained  to  the  people  as  to  make  them  capable  of  understand- 
ing it ;  but  in  writing  each  matter  is  propounded  nakedly  by  itself. 
Secondly,  because  the  apostles  preached  in  various  tongues,  but  all 
wrote  in  the  same  language." 

Let  us  examine  this  reply  of  the  Jesuit^s.  I  allow,  indeed,  that 
the  word  preached  is  much  more  easily  understood  than  when  it  is 

{}  Kayo)  tSv  araivovvrav  dfii  t6v  \6yov,  ts  fUker^v  i^fjJpas  Koi  pvKr6s  hia- 
Kf\fV€Tcu,  Koi  iaw€pag  Koi  irfHoi  Koi  fifoiffj^piat  diriydaBcu,  koI  rvXoyfcv  tov 
Kvpiov  iv  navri  luup^'  cc  dti  Koi  t6  Mo>vo'««ff  (IntiPt  Koira^dfievov,  dtayiard^ 
fitvoy,  6doiiropovtrrat  6tiovv  Sk\o  irpdrroyra, — ^Ut  BUp.  p.  531.  B.] 
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merely  read;  because,  when  preached,  each  several  pomt  is  ex- 
plained, and  variously  accommodated  and  referred  to  the  use  of  the 
people,  which  cannot  be  done  when  it  is  merely  read.  Nevertheless 
the  same  word  should  be  set  forth  for  the  people  in  their  mother 
tongue,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  preached,  they  may  have  it  in 
their  hands,  and  so  may  see  whether  that  which  is  propounded  to 
them  be  indeed  the  word  of  God,  as  we  read  of  the  Beroeans,  Acts 
xvii. ;  otherwise  any  one,  at  his  pleasure,  might  deliver  what  he 
liked  to  the  people,  and  enjoin  it  upon  them  as  the  word  of  God. 
And  the  people  will  derive  from  this  combined  preaching  and  read- 
ing of  the  scripture  advantages  both  solid  and  abundant.  Besides, 
although  they  do  not  immediately  understand  all  they  read,  yet 
they  do  understand  much,  and  will  understand  more  every  day, 
if  they  persevere  in  reading.  What  is  to-day  obscure,  will  become 
clearer  to-morrow ;  what  is  now  unknown,  will  afterwards,  by  use 
and  exercise,  become  better  understood  Furthermore,  I  confess, 
too,  that  the  apostles  wrote  only  in  one  language ;  for  it  would  have 
been  an  infinite  task  to  have  written  the  same  things  in  all  the 
languages  of  all  nations :  but  I  say  that  this  one  tongue  was  the 
commonest  and  most  generally  dififused  of  all,  so  as  to  render  it  the 
more  easy  for  the  scripture  to  reach  the  greatest  possible  number, 
and  be  the  better  and  more  quickly  translated  into  all  other  lan- 
guages. Translated,  in  fact,  it  was  immediately,  as  we  have  already 
said,  and  shall  presently  shew. 

But  here  the  Jesuit  brings  a  comparison,  of  how  many  far- 
things' worth  it  may  be  well  to  consider.  Nurses,  says  he,  do 
not  put  the  food  whole  into  the  mouths  of  infants,  but  chewed 
before-hand;  and  in  the  same  way,  ministers  should  not  deliver 
the  book  of  scripture  entire  to  the  people.  I  answer :  The  people 
should  not  be  always  like  infants,  so  as  always  to  require  chewed 
meat;  that  is,  when  they  hear  the  scripture  in  their  native  lan- 
guage, understand  nothing  of  it  unless  it  be  explained  by  a  mi- 
nister. The  minister's  voice  is  indeed  required,  that  the  people 
may  understand  obscure  passages,  and  be  excited  to  the  practice 
and  exercise  of  those  duties  which  they  have  learned  from  the 
word:  yet  should  they  not  be  so  ignorant  and  childish  as  not  to 
recognise  and  understand  the  reading  of  the  scriptures.  Such  a 
state  of  childhood  in  the  people  the  apostle  frequently  reprehends, 
as  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  20  ;  Eph.  iv.  14 ;  Heb.  v.  12  ;  and  requires  from 
them  senses  exercised  in  scripture,  aiaOtfriipia  yeyvfivaafxeva.  It 
is  not  fit,  therefore,  that  the  people  should  be  always  infants,  but 
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io  due  time  they  should  become  men,  and  "put  away  childish 
things,"  1  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

Our  last  argument  (not  to  heap  up  too  many)  is  drawn  from 
the  use  and  practice  of  the  ancient  church.  It  is  evident  from 
history  and  the  books  of  the  holy  fathers,  that  the  scriptures  were 
translated  into  all  languages,  and  that  the  people  were  always  ad- 
monished by  their  pastors  to  read  them  with  diligence  and  assiduity. 
Hence  we  draw  our  conclusion  thus :  Formerly  the  scriptures  were 
extant  in  vernacular  languages,  and  were  also  read  by  the  people. 
Therefore  the  same  is  lawful  at  the  present  day. 

The  antecedent  hath  been  proved  already  above,  where  we 
shewed  that  Jerome  translated  the  scriptures  into  Dalmatian, 
Chrysostom  into  Armenian,  Ulphilas,  a  bishop  of  the  Goths, 
into  Gothic ;  and  others  into  other  languages.  But  the  Jesuit 
replies,  that,  though  the  scriptures  may  lawfully  be  translated 
into  vernacular  languages,  yet,  when  so  translated,  they  should 
not  be  read  publicly  in  the  churches;  and  that,  as  to  those  ver- 
nacular versions  of  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  the  rest,  which 
we  mentioned  above,  they  were  not  communicated  to  all,  but 
were  only  written  for  the  consolation  of  some  particular  persons. 
But  the  Jesuit  cannot  thus  escape  through  such  a  chink  as  this. 
For,  since  the  reason  of  these  versions  was  a  public  one,  and  had 
regard  to  all, — namely,  that  all  might  thus  be  enabled  to  read  the 
scriptures,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them, — this  fiction  of  the 
Jesuit's  is  easily  confuted.  Now  the  truth  of  this  appears  from  the 
design  of  all  these  versions :  and  specially  of  the  Gothic  Socrates, 
Lib.  IV.  c.  33,  tells  us  that  its  reason  and  end  was  that  the  barba- 
rians might  learn  and  understand  "  the  divine  oracles."  The  scrip- 
tures, therefore,  were  not  translated  for  the  sake  of  a  few,  but  of 
all,  in  order  that  they  might  be  read  by  all.  For  what  else  could 
be  the  reason  of  these  versions  ?  If  they  had  been  unwilling  that 
the  scriptures  should  be  publicly  read,  they  would  never  have  put 
them  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  If  it  had  been  unlawful  for  tho 
scriptures  to  be  read  publicly  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  the  papists 
would  persuade  us,  can  we  suppose  that  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and 
other  pious  fathers,  would  ever  have  rendered  them  into  the  proper 
and  native  language  of  the  common  people?  This  is  incredible 
and  absurd.  But  I  shall  prove,  by  many  testimonies  of  the  fathers 
that  the  scriptures  were  read  by  all.  Jerome,  upon  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
writes  thus ^:  "The  Lord  hath  related  in   the  scriptures  of  tho 

[*  T.  vm.  p.  103.] 
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people,  the  holy  scriptures;  Trhich  scriptures,"  says  he,  "are 
read  by  all  people:"  whence  it  appears  that  none  were  prevent- 
ed from  reading  them.  But  why  were  the  scriptures  read  by 
all  people?  Jerome  answers  in  the  same  place,  to  the  end 
"  that  all  might  understand."  Not  therefore,  a<5cording  to  the 
Jesuit's  fiction,  that  one  or  a  few  might  understand  them.  Chry- 
sostom,  m  his  first  Homily'  upon  the  Gospel  of  John,  writes  that 
the  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Indians,  Persians,  Ethiopians,  and  innumer- 
able other  nations,  had  translated  the  divine  doctrines  ''  into  their 
own  language,  and  thus  the  barbarians  had  learned  philosophy." 

If  any  one  desires  a  still  more  illustrious  testimony,  let  him 
read  Augustine,  De  Doct,  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c.  5,  where  these  words 
may  be  found:  ''Hence  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  the  scripture 
of  God  (which  is  the  remedy  for  such  grievous  disorders  of  the 
human  will),  proceeding  from  one  language,  commodiously  fitted 
for  dissemination  through  the  globe,  and  diffused  far  and  wide 
by  the  various  tongues  of  its  interpreters,  hath  become  known 
to  all  people  for  their  salvation;  which  when  they  read,  they 
desire  nothing  else  but  to  find  out  the  thoughts  and  will  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  written,  and  through  them  the  will  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  which  we  believe  that  such  men  as  they  were  spoke^." 
Thus  far  Augustine,  in  whose  words  we  may  observe  these  five 
points :  First,  that  the  scripture  was  published  in  that  language, 
from  which  it  might  most  conveniently  be  transfused  into  others. 
Secondly,  that  in  fact  it  was  variously  translated.  Thirdly,  that  it 
thus  became  known  to  all  for  salvation.  Fourthly,  that  it  was  read 
by  the  people;  which  is  evident  from  the  words,  "reading  which 
they  desire  nothing  else."  Fifthly,  that  it  was  not  only  read,  but 
understood ;  which  the  last  words  render  sufficiently  apparent. 

Theodoret,  in  the  fifth  book  of  Therapeutic  Discourses,  estab- 
lishes the  same  fact  in  these  words :  "  The  Hebrew  books  were 
not  only  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  but  into  the  Bo- 
man  tongue  also,  into  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  Indian,  Armenian, 

p  Horn.  2.  al.  1.  T.  vni.  p.  10,  b.] 

[3  Ex  quo  factum  est,  ut  Bcriptura  diyina  (qua  tantis  morbis  humananim 
Toluntatum  subvenitur),  ab  una  lingua  profecta,  quce  opportune  potuit  per 
orbem  terraruin  dissominari,  per  yarias  interprctum  linguas  longe  lateque 
diffusa,  innotescerot  gentibus  ad  salutem:  quam  legentes  nihil  aliud  appe- 
tunt,  quam  cogitationes  Yoluntatemque  illonun  a  quibus  conscripta  est  inye- 
nire,  et  per  illas  yoluntatem  Dei,  secundum  quam  tales  homines  loquutos  esse 
credimus.] 
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Scythian,  and  even  Sarmatian,  or  (to  say  it  at  once  In  one 
word)  into  all  the  languages  which  nations  use  up  to  this  day^" 
Nothing  could  poseably  be  written  more  explicitly. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  eyidcnt  that  the  scriptures 
were  formerly  translated  into  the  Yulgar  tongue;  not  only  into 
some  certain  languages,  but  into  all  promiscuously.  Where- 
fore now,  in  like  manner,  they  should  be  translated  and  read 
yemacularly.  Were  I  now  to  proceed  in  detail  through  all  those 
sentences  of  the  fathers  in  which  they  exhort  the  people  to  the 
study  of  the  scriptures,  I  should  never  come  to  an  end.  Chry- 
Bostom  presses  this  exhortation  most  earnestly  in  many  places,  and 
is  so  vehement  in  the  matter  that  we  seem  actually  frigid  in  com-> 
parison  of  him.  In  his  ninth  Homily  upon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  he  uses  these  expressions:  ''Hear  me,  I  beseech  you, 
all  men  of  secular  life.  Procure  for  yourselves  bibles,  the  medicines 
of  the  soul.  If  ye  will  have  nothing  else,  get  yourselves  even  the 
new  Testament  alone,  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  the  Acts,  the  Gospels, 
as  your  constant  and  perpetual  instructors.  Should  any  distress 
befall  you,  apply  to  this  as  a  dispensary  of  remedies.  Hence  draw 
your  balm,  whether  it  be  losses,  or  death,  or  domestic  bereavement, 
that  hath  befallen  you.  Nay,  not  only  apply  to  it,  but  take  it  all 
in  and  hold  it  in  your  mind.  The  one  great  cause  of  all  evils  is 
ignorance  of  scripture."  In  the  same  place,  he  addresses  fathers 
of  families  thus :  "  You  lay  every  thmg  on  our  shoulders :  it  were 
fitting  that  you  only  should  need  to  be  instructed  by  us,  and  by 
you  your  wives,  and  by  you  your  children,  should  be  taughtV* 

Hence  it  appears  how  absurd  is  the  answer  of  the  Jesuit, 
when  he  endeavours  to  wrest  the  testimony  of  this  father  out  of 
our  hands.  "  Chrysostom,"  says  he,  "  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  which  the  words  seem  to  bear  at  first  sight;  for  he 
speaks  with  exaggerated  emphasis.  He  only  wishes  by  these 
exhortations  to  take  the  people  off  from  the  games  and  spectacles 
to  which  they  were  at  that  time  wholly  given  up."  To  which  I 
might  reply,  that  now  also  there  are  games  and  spectacles  and 
many  other  occasions  by  which  the  people  are  seduced  from  piety ; 

\}  Kai  17  'Efipaiav  <^«)i^  ov  yu&vov  tls  rfiv  ruy  'EXXifpwy  furtPkt^Brjf  aWa 
Koi  tU  rffv  Tiov  Pttfux/ttF  Koi  AiyvnTwv  Koi  Htptnav  mil  *Iyd»y  Koi  *Apft€vitiy 
Koi  2kvB»v  Koi  2avpoftaT£vt  Koi  avWi^fiitiv  fZircIy,  cir  vatrat  rat  yXwrror  afr 
Sman-a  ra  tBvrj  Kfxpvt^va  dMtrfXft. — Gncc.  Affect.  Curat,  (ed.  Sylbmrg.1692.) 
Serm.  v.  p.  81.  L  14.] 

P  T.  XI.  p.  390.] 
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and  that  therefore  m  these  times  also  they  should  be  exhorted  to 
read  the  scriptures.  But  it  is  manifest  that  Chrysostom  did  not 
merely  say  these  things  to  deter  the  people  from  such  tri^g  and 
seductive  amusements,  or  take  Uiem  off  from  their  pursuits,  but 
because  he  thought  the  perusal  of  the  scriptures  appertained  to  the 
duty  of  the  people.  In  consequence,  in  his  third  Homily  upon 
Lazarus,  he  wishes  the  people  to  examine  the  passage  at  home 
which  he  was  about  to  treat  of  in  the  church.  His  words  are 
as  follows :  **  On  this  very  account  we  often  forewarn  you,  many 
days  before,  of  the  subject  upon  which  we  intend  to  speak,  in 
order  that,  in  the  intervening  time,  you  may  take  up  the  book 
and  weigh  the  whole  matter ;  and  thus,  by  distinctly  understand- 
ing what  hath  been  said  and  what  still  remains  to  be  said,  your 
minds  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  hear  what  shall  afterwards 
be  discoursed  to  you.  And  now  I  constantly  exhort  you,  and 
shall  never  cease  to  exhort  you,  not  merely  to  attend  here  to  what 
is  said  to  you,  but  also,  when  you  are  at  home,  to  betake  your- 
selves assiduously  to  the  perusal  of  the  holy  scriptures*."  Then 
he  removes  all  the  excuses  which  the  people  used  to  allege  for 
not  reading  the  sacred  scriptures,— not  only  that  about  the  spec- 
tacles, but  others  much  more  reasonable,  as  the  following :  '*  I  am 
not  a  monk,  but  a  layman;  I  have  a  wife,  and  children,  and  a 
family  to  mind,  and  am  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  avocations ; 
this  appertains  to  others  and  not  to  me."  All  these  he  removes, 
and  affirms  more  than  once :  **  It  is  impossible,  it  is,  I  say,  impos- 
sible, that  any  one  can  obtain  salvation,  who  is  not  continually 
employed  in  spiritual  studies."  Yea,  he  removes  also  the  excuse 
grounded  upon  the  obscurity  of  scripture,  and  says  that  it  is 
nothing  but  "a  pretext  and  cloak  of  carelessness."  He  writes 
to  the  same  effect,  Hom.  29  in  Genes. ;  Hom.  13  in  Joan. ;  Hom. 
2  in  Matt. ;  Hom.  3  in  2  Thess. ;  and  elsewhere ;  which  testimony 
I,  for  the  present,  omit  to  cite  at  length. 

Other  fathers  also  agree  with  Chrysostom  and  us  in  this 
matter.  Origen,  Hom.  12  in  Exod.*,  blames  the  people  in  many 
words  for  not  attending  to  the  scripture  in  church,  and  meditating 
upon  it  at  home  also.  The  same  author,  in  his  second  Homily 
upon  Isaiah,  says :  "  Would  that  we  all  did  that  which  is  written, 
*  Search  the  scriptures*'."   He  says  all,  not  merely  the  learned,  or 

[3  T.  I.  p.  737.  A.  B.] 
[^  p.  174.  A.  ed.  Benedict] 

P  XJtinamque  omnes  faceremus  illud  quod  scriptom  est,  Scrutamini  scrip-- 
turas.— 0pp.  T.  i.  p.  639.  Basil.  1536.] 
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the  bishops,  or  the  spiritualty.     Jerome,  in  his  Epistle  to  Eusto- 
chium,  exhorts  her  to  the  constant  reading  of  the  scriptures.     But 
here  the  Jesuit  answers,  that  Eustochium  and  her  mother  Paula 
understood  not  only  Latin,  but  Greek  and  Hebrew  ahto  ;  and  adds 
farther,  that  they  were  modest  women,  and  that,  if  all  women  were 
like  them,  they  might  without  danger  be  permitted  to  read  the  holy 
scriptures.     But  Jerome  invites  not  only  Eustochium,  but  all  pious 
women  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures;    and  in  the  epitaph  of 
Paula  he  affirms,  that  not  only  Eustochium  but  all  the  sisters  sung 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  course :  ''  None  of  the  sisters,''   says  he, 
''  was  allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  Psalms,  or  to  fail  of  learn* 
ing  something  from  the  holy  scriptures  every  day^."     Writing  to 
the  widow  Salvina^  he  exhorts  her  to  be  continually  occupied  with 
pious  reading.     So  also  he  exhorts  a  matron  named  Celancia^  to 
make  it  "her  chief  care"  to  know  the  law  of  God.    And  he  writes 
in  the  same  strain  to  many  other  females.     Thus  of  old  times  all, 
both  men  and  women,  whose  souls  were  warmed  with  any  zeal  for 
piety,  were  occupied  in  the  reading  of  the  scriptures. 

Theodoret,  in  the  book  already  cited,  namely,  the  fifth  of  his 
Therapeutic  Discourses,  writes  thus  concemmg  the  present  subject : 
**  You  may  see  everywhere  these  doctrines  of  ours  understood  not 
only  by  those  who  are  masters  in  the  church  and  teachei^s  of  the 
people,  but  by  the  very  cobblers  and  smiths,  weavers  and  artisans 
of  every  kind,  yea,  and  by  women  too  of  all  classes;  not  alone 
those,  if  there  be  such,  who  are  acquainted  with  literature,  but  by 
those  who  work  for  hire  with  their  needles,  by  maid-servants  and 
nursery  girls.  Nor  is  it  only  the  inhabitants  of  cities  who  know 
these  things,  but  the  rustics  have  almost  an  equal  acquaintance  with 
them;  and  you  will  find  men  who  dig  the  ground,  or  tend  cattle,  or 
plant  vegetables,  who  can  dispute  of  the  divine  Trinity  and  the  cre- 
ation of  all  things,  and  who  are  better  acquainted  with  human 
nature  than  Plato  and  the  Stagirite  were^."   Thus  Theodoret.   But 

[^  Noc  licebat  culquam  sororum  ignorare  Psalmos,  et  non  quotidie  ahquid 
dc  Bcripturis  Banctis  discere. — 0pp.  p.  706.  T.  i.] 

[a  T.  I.  p.  493.] 

P  T.  I.  p.  1089.] 

[*  Ka\  toTiv  l^tiv  ravra  fid<^ar  ra  dt^fuira,  ol  fi6vovs  yc  rfjg  iKKKijaiag 
rovg  dtdaoTKoXovf,  aXX^  koI  tricvTOTofiovt,  Koi  ;(aX/coTWOvf,  Koi  rakao'tovpyovf, 
Koi  TOifS  SXXovs  dno^fipofiuiTOvs'  Kai  yvvcuxas  tocravrots,  ov  fi6yov  r^r  \6yav 
fUT€a'XfKvias,  aXXa  kcI  X!^pvriTiliag  /col  aKearpidatt  Koi  fihrroi  ical  Btpairaivas* 
nai  ov  fi6vov  doTo),  dXXa  koi  ;(o»/iiriicol  Ti}v3f  rffv  yv&triv  ((rx^Koaf  Kai  Zartv 
€vp9w  Koi  a-KKxtFcmas   Kai   Porfkarag   Koi  ffivrovpyohg  mpl  r^r  Btias  dutktyofU* 
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the  papists  now  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  us,  that  amongst 
us  women  converse  about  sacred  matters,  or  any  men  even  except 
the  learned.  Hosius  complains  bitterly  of  this  in  his  book,  De  Sacra 
vemacule  Legendo.  "  This  profanation,"  says  he,  "  rather  than 
translation  of  the  scripture  has  brought  us  not  only  men  belt- 
makers,  porters,  bakers,  tailors,  cobblers ;  ^  but  also  female  belt- 
makers,  sewers  and  stitchers,  she-apostles,  prophetesses,  doc- 
tresses*:"  as  if,  forsooth,  it  were  not  lawful  for  women,  in  what- 
ever station  of  life,  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  religion.  And 
Alphonsus  de  Castro,  de  Just.  Punit.  HcereL  Lib.  in.  c.  6,  says 
that  the  translation  of  the  scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue  is  "  the 
cause  of  all  heresies^ :"  of  course,  because  whatever  displeases  the 
Roman  pontiff  is  undoubtedly  heretical.  But  Eusebius,  Demonstr. 
Evang.  Lib.  i.  c.  6,  passes  a  much  sounder  judgment  upon  this 
matter,  when  he  says :  *'  The  divine  doctrines/  may  be  learned  as 
well  by  women  as  by  men,  by  the  poor  as  by  the  rich,  by  servants 
as  by  masters^."  Erasmus,  a  man  of  the  greatest  judgment  and 
extraordinary  genius,  affirms  in  many  places,  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  scriptures  should  be  translated  and  read  by  the  people ; 
and,  when  he  was  blamed  on  that  account  by  the  divines  of  Paris, 
he  defended  himself  against  them  not  only  by  the  precedent  of  the 
ancient  church,  but  by  the  necessity  of  the  thing  itself.        ^ 

And  let  this  suffice  upon  the  first  member  of  the  second  part  of 
this  second  question. 

vovt  rpiadof,  Koi  irtpi  r^r  t£v  Skmv  drjfiiovpytas,  Koi  r^v  avBptoTrtiav  (fyviriv 
tlbSras  *AptaTOT(\ovs  vroXX^  fiaXXov  koi  IlXara}vof. — p.  81.  ed.  SylbuTg.  1692. 
I  have  departed  in  one  word  from  Sylburgius'  orthography,  writing  airoxtipo' 
piarovs  for  diroxfipofiidrovs.  There  are  indeed  some  instances  of  dfiioroSf  but 
Lobeck  I  think  truly  treats  them  as  only  a  kind  of  a  play  upon  fii6Tos,  in 
connexion  with  which  they  occur. — See  Lobeck  ad  Phrynich.  p.  713.] 

P  Profanatio  hsec  scripturce  verius  quam  translatio  non  solum  zonarios, 
bovillos,  pistores,  sartores,  sutores,  verum  etiam  zonarias,  bovillas,  sartrices, 
sutrices  facit  nobis  apostolas,  prophetissas,  doctrices. — 0pp.  p.  746.  Lugdun. 
1663.] 

[^  The  title  of  the  chapter  is  De  quinta  causa  hseresium,  quae  est  Sacne 
Scripturce  translatio  in  linguam  yulgarem.    Fol.  208.  2.  Salmant.  1647.] 

[7  tStTTf  Toiavra  pavBavfiv  koi  <fiikoa'o<f>€tv  prj  p6vov  &vdpag  aXXa  koX  yu- 
yaiKas,  nXova-iovs  t€  Koi  trcviyrar,  Koi  dovkovs  apa,  d((nr6Tais,  —  p.  24.  D.  ed. 
Vigor.  Paris.  1628.] 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

STATE    OF    THE    QUESTION    CONCERNING    PUBLIC    PRAYERS    AND 
SACRED    RITES    IN    THE    VULGAR    TONGUE. 

We  have  now  at  length  come  to  the  second  member  of  the 
second  part  of  this  question,  which  concerns  the  celebration  of 
divine  service,  that  is,  the  public  prayers  and  offices  of  the  church, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  all  churches.  The  papists  everywhere 
make  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  all  their  churches  throughout  all 
nations :  which  practice,  impious  and  absurd  as  it  is,  is  yet  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xxn.  cap.  8 ; 
where  it  is  said  ''  not  to  seem  good  to  the  fathers,  that  the  mass 
should  everywhere  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue."  Now 
under  the  name  of  the  mass  they  understand  the  whole  liturgy  and 
all  the  offices  of  the  church.  Nevertheless  it  is  permitted  in  the 
same  decree  '*  to  pastors  and  those  who  have  the  cure  of  souls,  fre- 
quently during  the  celebration  of  mass,  either  themselves  or  through 
others,  to  expound  some  parts  of  what  is  read  in  the  mass^"  And 
in  canon  ix.  of  that  session,  the  council  says :  "  If  any  affirm  that 
the  mass  should  only  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  let  him  be 
anathema^."  Hosius  also  hath  written  a  book  upon  this  subject, 
to  which  he  gives  this  title,  "De  Sacro  vemacule  Legendo;" 
wherein  he  asserts  that  the  Latin  was  the  only  language  ever  used 
in  the  Western  church,  and  the  Greek  in  the  Eastern.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain  that  always  in  all  ancient  churches  of 
the  Christians  the  lessons  and  public  prayers  were  held  in  that 
language  which  the  people  understood,  and  that  so  it  should  always 

[^  Etsi  Missa  magnam  contineat  populi  fidelis  emditionem,  non  tamen 
visum  est  patribus,  ut  Tulgari  passim  lingua  celebretur.  Quamobrem,  retento 
ubique  cujusque  ecclesise  antique,  et  a  sancta  Romana  ecclesia,  omnium 
ecclesiamm  matre  et  magistra,  probato  ritu,  ne  oves  Cbristi  esuriant,  neve 
parvuli  panem  petant,  et  non  sit  qui  frangat  eis,  mandat  sancta  Synodus  pas- 
toribus  et  singulis  curam  animarum  gerentibus,  ut  frequenter  inter  missarum 
celebrationem,  vel  per  se  vel  per  alios,  ex  iis  quse  in  missa  leguntiu*,  aliquid 
exponant,  atquc  inter  cetera  sanctissimi  hujus  sacrificii  mysterium  aliquod 
declarent,  diebus  prsesertim  dominicis  et  festis. — Sess.  xxn.  c.  viii.] 

[3  Si  quis  dixerit,  ecclesise  Romanse  ritum,  quo  submissa  voce  pars  canonis 
et  verba  consecrationis  proferuntur,  damnandum  esse ;  aut  lingua  tantum  vul- 
gar! missam  celebrari  debere ;  aut  aquam  non  miscendam  esse  Yino  in  calice 
offerendo,  eo  quod  sit  contra  Christi  institutionem :  anathema  sit. — Can.  ix. 
ut  supra.] 
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be.  Wherefore  the  reformed  churches  have  justly  bamshed  these 
Latin  services.  The  state,  therefore,  of  the  controversy  is  this; 
whether  public  prayers  are  only  to  be  held  in  the  Latin  tongue,  or 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  every  nation  ?  We  have  already  proved 
that  the  scriptures  should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue :  and 
nnce  the  reason  is  the  same  for  celebrating  prayers  and  translating 
scripture  vernacularly,  the  same  arguments  will  serve  for  confirming 
this  cause  as  for  the  former.  On  this  account  the  Jesuit  hath 
mixed  up  this  question  with  the  previous  one,  and  treated  of  them 
both  together :  yet  it  seemed  to  us  more  prudent  to  discuss  these 
matters  separately. 

So  much  we  thought  fit  to  premise  upon  the  state  of  the 
question.     Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  THE  PAPISTS  FOR  SERVICE  IN  A  FOREIGN 

TONGUE    ARE    CONFUTED. 

Tn  the  first  place,  as  our  proposed  plan  requires,  we  shall  set 
forth  the  arguments  of  the  papists,  upon  which  they  rely  to  prove 
that  public  prayers  and  the  other  offices  of  the  church  should  only 
be  celebrated  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

Their  first  argument  is  to  this  effect :  The  majesty  of  religious 
offices  requires  a  language  more  grand  and  venerable  than  the 
vulgar  tongues  of  every  nation.  Therefore  they  should  be  per- 
formed in  Latin,  not  in  the  vernacular. 

I  answer:  In  the  first  place,  What  is  that  peculiar  dignity, 
majesty,  or  sanctity  which  the  Latin  tongue  hath  more  than  others? 
Surely,  none.  Yea,  nothing  can  be  sKghter,  more  futile,  or  more 
foolish,  than  those  common  Latin  services  which  are  used  by  the 
Roman  church.  For  my  part,  I  can  recognise  no  greater  holiness  in 
one  language  than  in  another ;  nor  a  greater  dignity  either ;  unless, 
perhaps,  they  hold  the  Latin  in  such  high  esteem  for  the  sake  of 
its  phrases,  its  antiquity,  or  the  mysteries  which  are  consigned  in 
that  language.  But  gravity,  holiness,  and  majesty  are  in  the  things, 
not  in  the  tongue.  The  Latin,  therefore,  cannot  contribute  any 
additional  dignity  to  the  scripture.  Secondly,  I  deny  that  the 
majesty  of  sacred  things  can  be  diminished  by  any  vernacular 
tongues,  however  barbarous.  Nothmg  can  be  more  dignified,  ma- 
jestic, or  holy  than  the  gospel     Yet,  Acts  ii.,  it  was  expounded 
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and  published  by  the  apostles  in  all  languages,  even  barbarous 
ones:  which  they  certainly  never  would  have  done,  if  they  had 
supposed  that  by  so  doing  its  majesty  would  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired.  But  the  Jesuit  urges  that 
there  are  many  mysteries  which  must  not  be  imparted  to  the 
people ;  and  that  they  are  profaned  when  they  are  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  so  commonly  published  to  everybody.  This 
he  proves  by  the  testimonies  of  certain  fathers,  as  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  Basil,  and  others.  Nay,  our  countrymen  the  Rhemists, 
too,  urge  the  same  plea  in  then*  Annotations  upon  1  Cor.  xiv.,  where 
they  complain  most  piteously  that  the  mysteries  of  the  sacraments 
are  horribly  profaned,  which  should  be  carefully  concealed  from  the 
common  people. 

I  answer:  In  the  first  place,  neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles 
ever  commanded  that  those  mysteries  should  be  concealed  from  the 
people.     Yea,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  instituted  such  sacraments  in 
order  to  instruct  us  through  our  very  senses :  this  was  the  end  of 
the  institution  itself.     And,  indeed,  the  whole  significance  of  these 
mysteries  was  of  old  quite  familiarly  known  by  the  people;  and 
therefore  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  x.  15,  when  about  to  enter  upon  a 
discourse  concerning  the  sacraments,  addresses  the  Corinthians  thus  : 
"  I  speak  as  to  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I  say."     Consequently 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  sacraments ;  for  he  calls  them  wise 
men,  and  would  have  them  judge  of  what  he  was  about  to  say. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  bear  a  more  ludicrous  and  trifling  appearance 
than  the  sacraments,  unless  their  design  and  reason  were  known. 
For  what  advantage  could  a  gentile,  or  any  one  unacquainted  with 
that  sacrament,  suppose  to  have  accrued  to  an  infant  by  merely 
seeing   it  baptized?     What  advantage,   in  his  opinion,  would  a 
Christian  receive  by  taking  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  few  drops  of 
wine  ?     Surely  nothing  could  seem  more  foolish  to  one  who  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  reason  and  object  of  these  ceremonies. 
These  therefore  should  not  be  concealed,  but  explained  to  God's 
people ;  and  the  hiding  of  them  is  an  antichristian  device  to  fill  the 
people  with  a  stupid  admiration  of  they  know  not  what. 

I  answer,  secondly,  to  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers :  and,  first, 
to  Dionysius  ^  whose  words  are  cited  from  the  book  of  the  Ecclesi- 

ri  The  works  of  the  pseudo- Dionysius  were  published  by  Corderius  in 
Ok  Paris  1616.     But  the  last  and  best  edition  is  that  of  1644,  printed 
Iso  at  Paris  with  the  Defensio  Areopagitica  of  Chaumont.     For  a  full  ac- 
count compare  Dailld,  de  Script.  Dion.  Areop.  Geneva,  1666;  and  Pearson, 
;^nndlc.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  10.] 
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astlcal  nierarchy,  cap.  1,  where  he  admonishes  Timotheus,  to  whom 
he  writes,  concerning  the  sacred  mysteries,  ayuede/cra  kgI  a'^paifTu 
TOiS  dreXeaToii  oiaTrfpciv^  and  \epois  /ulopoi?  twv  \epwv  Koivwveiv* 
that  is,  **  that  they  should  not  be  imparted  to  the  uninitiate,  because 
holy  things  are  only  to  be  given  to  holy  persons,  and  pearls  are 
not  to  be  cast  to  swine."    Now,  as  to  this  Dionysius,  I  deny,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  is  the  Areopagite  mentioned  Acts  xvii.  34.   And 
this  I  do,  not  because  I  feel  uneasy  at  his  testimony  (for  he  says  no 
more  than  what  Christ  himself  distinctly  enjoins.  Matt.  vii.  6) ;  but 
because  I  am  led  to  form  this  opinion  by  certain  arguments,  which 
it  is  not,  at  present,  needful  for  me  to  touch  upon.     There  will  bo 
another  opportunity  of  speaking  about  this  Dionysius.     Secondly, 
I  say  that  his  opinion  is  true  and  pious,  and  makes,  in  no  respect, 
against  us,  as  will  readily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  consider  the 
passage.     The  sense  of  his  words  is,  that  holy  things  are  not  to  be 
exposed  or   cast  before  heathen,  gentiles,   and  profane  persons : 
which,  indeed,  ought  to  hold  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  word,  as  in 
that  of  the  sacraments.     But  the  fathers  formerly  were  much  more 
cautious  with  respect  to  the  sacraments  than  the  word;  because 
heathen  and  impure  men  used  to  deride  and  despise  the  sacraments 
much  more  than  the  preaching  of  the  word.     Now  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  Dionysius,   his  scholiast  Maximus  informs  us;    whose 
words  are  as  follows:  **  It  is  not  fit  to  reveal  the  holy  things  to  the 
profane,  nor  to  fling  pearls  to  swine*."     But  the  laity  ought  not  to 
be  compared  to  swine,  nor  treated  as  profane,  or  spectators  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.     If  they  wish  to  be  pious,  holy,  and  faithful, 
they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  design  of  the  mysteries.     And 
I  make  the  same  answer  to  the  testimony  of  Basil,  which  is  con- 
tained in  his  treatise,  de  Sp.  S.,  Lib.  ii.  c.  27  \     The  people  cer- 
tainly are  not  bound  to  feel  much  indebted  to  those  who  think  of 
them  80  meanly  and  dishonourably  as  to  regard  them  as  swine  and 

['  ov  bu  TO  ayta  rois  /Sf/Si/Xoiff  tK<f>aiv€iVf  ovbi  tow  fiapyapiras  toU  X'^^P^^f 
pijrr€iv.  This  scholiast  was  Mazlmus  the  Confessor,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  646.] 

[3  a  yap  ovbi  inoimvtiv  cfcoTi  Tois  apvi^rois-,  tovt<dv  irS>s  av  ^v  elxos  r^v 
didao-ieaXiay  $piafifi€V(iv  €v  ypap.pao'iv. — Basil.  0pp.  T.  II.  p.  211.  B.  Which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  good  instance  of  Opiap^cvcn  in  the  sense  of  openly  displaying. 
Cf.  Col.  ii.  15;  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  I  observe  another  instance  in  Cabasilas,  as 
given  in  Jahn's  LerefrHchte  byzantinischer  Theologie,  in  Ullman's  Studien 
und  KriL  for  1843,  part  3,  p.  744,  n.  62.  bvoiv  ^ktwv,  h  d^Xoy  Ka6i(mj(n  Koi 
Optapfifvd  rhp  fpaarqu,^ 
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dogs.     Chrysostom,  Horn.  24,  in  Matt.,  and  Gregory,  Dial.  Lib.  iv. 
c  56,  contain  nothmg  pertinent  to  the  present  question. 

The  second  argument  of  our  adversaries  is  grounded  upon  the 
authority  of  scripture,  namely,  Levit.  xvi.  17,  where  the  people  are 
commanded  to  remain  without  and  wait  for  the  priest,  whilst  he 
enters  the  sanctuary,  and  offers  up  prayers  alone  for  himself  and 
the  people.  This  is  commanded  in  that  passage ;  and  an  example 
of  the  practice  is  given  Luke  i.  10,  where  we  read  that  the  people 
stood  without,  while  Zacharias  offered  incense  in  the  temple :  whence 
it  is  clear  that  the  people  not  only  did  not  understand  the  priest, 
but  did  not  even  hear  him.  Therefore  it  is  considered  unnecessary 
that  the  people  should  understand  the  prayers  which  af e  offered  by 
the  priest  to  God. 

I  answer :  That  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  this  precept 
Mid  example.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  an  express  com- 
mandment of  God  that  the  people  should  remain  without,  and  the 
priest  alone  should  offer  incense  in  the  sanctuary.  Let  them,  if 
they  can,  produce  any  similar  command  for  their  Latin  liturgy  and 
foreign  services,  and  we  will  yield  to  their  opinion.  But  they 
cannot ;  and,  in  matters  of  religion,  nothing  should  be  attempted 
without  a  command.  Secondly,  this  was  typical  Therefore  the 
same  should  not  now  be  done ;  since  all  the  old  types  have  been 
done  away.  The  priest  was  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  represented 
him,  who  thus  went  up  alone  into  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  into  heaven, 
where  he  now  intercedes  with  God  for  the  church,  although  we  do 
not  now  see  or  hear  him.  1  deny  that  this  should  now  be  imitated 
by  us ;  for  typical  observances  have  now  no  place.  Thirdly,  the 
people  were  not  able  even  to  hear  the  absent  priest  speaking,  much 
less  to  understand  what  he  said:  but  when  the  priest  spoke  in 
presence  of  the  people,  he  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  all.  But  the  priests  of  the  papists,  even  under  the  eyes 
and  in  the  audience  of  the  people,  perform  and  celebrate  their 
unholy  rites  and  sacrifices,  which  are  no  sacrifices,  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 

Their  third  argument  is  that  of  cardinal  Hosius,  in  his  book,. 
De  Sacro  vemac,  Legendo,  and  is  to  this  effect :  "  Religion  and 
piety  have  been  so  far  from  being  increased,  that  they  have  been 
diminished,  since  some  have  begun  to  use  the  Vulgar  tongue  in  the 
offices  of  the  church.  Therefore  they  ought  rather  to  be  per- 
formed and  celebrated  in  the  Latin  language." 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  Though  we  were  to  concede  the 
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truth  of  what  Hosius  affirms,  it  will  not  follow  thence  that  the  publio 
service  should  be  performed  in  Latin,  and  not  in  the  Vulgar  tongue. 
For  what  if  many  are  made  worse?  Will  it  therefore  follow  that 
vernacular  prayers  are  to  be  entirely  banished  ?  The  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  renders  many  more  perverse  and*obstinate;  yet  it  ought 
not,  on  that  account,  to  be  concealed  from  the  people.  When  Christ 
preached  and  taught  the  people,  the  Pharisees  were  made  more 
obstinate;  and  the  apostle  says  that  the  gospel  is  to  some  the 
savour  of  death  unto  death :  and  yet  nevertheless  the  gospel  should 
always  be  preached.  That  reason,  therefore,  is  not  a  just  cause 
why  the  offices  of  the  church  should  not  be  performed  in  the  Vul- 
gar tongue,  because  many  are  thereby  rendered  worse ;  unless  it 
be  proved  that  the  vernacular  language  is  the  cause  of  that  ill 
eflFect:  which  they  cannot  prove.  Secondly,  I  say  that  what  is 
supposed  in  the  antecedent  is  untrue.  For  although  there  does 
not  appear  in  the  people  so  much  superstition  as  formerly ;  yet  in 
the  reformed  churches  at  the  present  day  the  sincerity  of  true 
religion  is  more  flourishing.  The  people,  indeed,  are  not  so  super- 
stitious as  they  were  formerly :  they  then  feared  everything  with 
a  certain  stupid  superstition,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  repressed, 
however,  many  crimes.  Yet  they  are  now  much  more  religious  in 
our  churches.  For  they  are  deceived,  who  suppose  that  there  is 
any  piety,  or  virtue,  or  religion,  in  blind  ignorance  or  superstition. 
And  although  there  be  amongst  us  many  profane  persons,  such  as 
there  will  never  be  lacking  in  the  church  of  God,  there  are  yet 
many  who  have  a  true  sense  of  religion.  So  much  upon  the 
argument  of  Hosius. 

The  fourth  argument  is  that  adduced  by  Hardmg^  in  his  third 
article  against  Jewel,  sect.  8.  which  stands  thus :  '*  A  great  part  of 
Asia  Minor  used  only  the  Greek  language  in  their  service ;  but 
the  whole  people  did  not  understand  Greek.  Therefore  it  is  law- 
ful to  use  an  unknown  tongue  in  the  public  service." 

I  answer,  firstly,  he  should  prove  that  all  Asia  Minor  used  the 
Greek  language  in  their  service ;  which  since  he  fails  to  do,  his  syl- 
logism is  composed  of  merely  particular  propositions,  and  therefore 
concludes  nothing.     Secondly,  he  should  prove  his  minor.    He  con- 

[^  "  The  less  Asia,  being  a  principal  part  of  the  Greek  Church,  had  then 
the  service  in  the  Greek  tongue.  But  the  people  of  sundry  regions  and 
countries  of  the  less  Asia  then  understood  not  the  Greek  tongue ;  ergo,  the 
people  of  sundry  regions  and  countries  had  then  their  serrice  in  an  unknown 
tongue."    Apud  Jewel,  Art.  in.  $.  8.  p.  272.  ut  supra.] 
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firms  It,  indeed,  bj  a  twofold  testimony.  The  first  is  taken  from 
Acts  xiv.  11,  where,  when  Paul  had  healed  a  man  who  was  lame 
from  his  mother's  womb,  the  people  are  said  to  have  lifted  up  their 
voice  AuKaoviarl,  "in  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,"  and  to  have  said, 
"  The  gods  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."  Hence 
he  collects  that  the  whole  people  of  Asia  Minor  did  not  understand 
Greek,  since  the  people  of  Lystra  and  Derbe,  which  were  two 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  did  not  speak  in  Greek  but  in  Lycaonian.  I 
answer ;  the  Lycaonian  tongue  was  not  a  different  language  from 
the  Greeks  but  only  a  different  dialect.  For  Paul  did  not  preach 
the  gospel  to  that  people  in  Lycaonian,  but  in  Greek ;  while  yet 
the  people  doubtless  understood  what  he  said,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  instance  of  the  lame  man  who  was  cured  and  converted  by 
Paul.  If  Paul  had  spoken  in  Lycaonian,  and  not  in  Greek,  why 
does  Luke  write  particularly  that  they  uttered  this  exclamation  ''in 
the  speech  of  Lycaonia  ?"  This  reasoning,  therefore,  is  the  same  as 
if  he  were  to  say  :  they  spoke  Doric,  and  therefore  did  not  speak 
Greek.  Furthermore,  that  they  both  understood  and  spoke  Greek, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Amphilochius,  a  bbhop  of  Lycaonia  ^ 
wrote  in  Greek,  some  fragments  of  whom  are  extant  to  this  day. 

The  second  testimony  by  which  he  confirms  his  minor,  is 
taken  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  &c.,  are  enumerated  as  sundry 
regions,  and  must  therefore  have  used  sundry  languages.  I  an- 
swer: Some  of  those  tongues  which  the  apostles  used,  were  not 
altogether  different  and  distinct,  but  only  various  dialects.  So  the 
speech  which  the  GaUleans  used  was  different  from  that  of  the 
Jews ;  yet  not  so  as  to  be  another  language,  but  only  another  dia- 
lect. For  the  maid-servant  doubtless  understood  Peter,  who  was 
of  Galilee,  when  she  said,  "  Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee."  So  a 
Cappadocian  could  understand  a  Phrygian  speaking,  a  Pamphylian 

[1  We  are  left  to  mere  conjecture  upon  this  subject.  Grotius  supposed 
the  Lycaonian  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cappadocian.  Jablonsky  determines 
that  it  was  a  Greek  dialect,  but  next  akin  to  the  Assyrian  and  thence  deriyed. 
Guhling  published  a  separate  dissertation,  De  Lingua  Lt/caonica  a  Pelasgis 
Chrcecis  orta  Wittenberg,  1726,  in  which  he  contends  that  the  Lycaonian  was 
derived  from  the  Greek.      See  Kuinoel  upon  Acts  xiv.  11.] 

[^  i.  e.  Bishop  of  Iconium,  the  capital  of  Lycaonia.  He  flourished  A.  d. 
370.  The  principal  fragments  that  go  under  his  name  were  published  by 
Combefis,  Paris,  1644.  But  there  is  an  epistle  preserved  by  Cotelerius,  in 
his  Monumenta,  T.  ii.  p.  99,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  genuine  piece 
of  his  now  extant.] 
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a  Cretan,  an  Athenian  a  Spartan.  Now  that  the  people  of  Asia 
Minor  understood  the  Greek  language  is  certain :  for  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Galatians,  and  to  the  Colossians  in  Greek. 
But  Ephesus,  Galatia,  and  ColossaB,  were  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  There- 
fore either  all  Asia,  or  a  great  part  of  this  Asia,  understood  Greek: 
otherwise  Paul  would  never  have  written  to  them  in  Greek. 
Besides,  the  same  is  evident  from  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia ; 
who  all,  though  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  wrote  all  their  works  in 
Greek.  Jerome  too,  in  his  second  proem  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  affirms  that  the  whole  East  spoke  Greek  ^.  The  papists 
therefore  can  never  prove  that  Asia  Minor  did  not  use  the  Greek 
language.  Or,  if  amongst  those  people  some  were  ignorant  of 
Greek,  how  will  they  prove  that  they  had  their  service  in  the 
Greek  language?  Hence  their  argument  is  inconsequential  in 
every  possible  way  of  considering  it. 

The  fifth  argument,  which  some  at  least  advance,  is  of  this 
kind:  Three  languages  were  hallowed  upon  the  cross:  therefore 
we  ought  to  use  only  these  languages  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
church.  And  Bellarmine  says  that  we  should  be  content  with 
those  three  languages  which  Christ  honoured  upon  the  cross. 

I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  that  title  was  not  written  in  three 
languages  in  order  that  those  languages  should  thereby  be  conse- 
crated to  such  a  use ;  but  that  the  report  of  Christ's  death  should 
so  be  diffused  as  widely  as  possible.  Secondly,  this  is  an  allegori- 
cal argument,  and  therefore  of  itself  concludes  nothing.  Thirdly, 
Cajetan,  Jentac.  Lib.  i.  Quaast.  4,  says  that  these  three  languages 
"  were  the  representatives  of  all  languages*,"  because  the  number 
three  denotes  perfection.  If  this  be  so,  then  all  the  languages  of 
all  nations  can  celebrate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  all  the  services 
of  Christianity. 

The  other  arguments  of  the  adversary  in  this  question  have 
no  weight  in  them  whatsoever,  and  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  seeming 
to  waste  time  in  unnecessary  disputes. 

[3  Exccpto  Bcrmono  Qrseco,  quo  omnis  oricns  loquitur.    T.  rv.  p.  1.  255.] 
[^  Et  tribus  prsecipuis  linguis  omnium  liiiguarum  vices  gerentibus,  ex 

ipsius  otiam  trinarii  omnia  coroplcctentis  perfectione,  Bcribero  disposuit. 

Jentacula  Novi  Testamenti.  27.  2.  Paris.  1636.] 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OUR  ARGUMENTS,  WHEREBY  WE  PROVE  THAT  THE  OFFICES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  SHOULD  BE  PERFORMED  IN  THE  VERNACULAR  LAN- 
GUAGE  OF  EVERY  PEOPLE. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  our  own  opinion, 
thither  all  those  arguments  which  we  used  in  the  former  part  may 
be  referred.  For  if  the  scriptures  should  be  read  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  then  certainly  the  rest  of  the  service  should  be  performed 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  also.  However,  we  will  now  use  some 
peculiar  and  separate  arguments  in  this  question. 

Our  FIRST  argument  shall  be  taken  from  Paul's  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  chap.  xiv. :  in  which  chapter  Paul  directs,  that 
everything  should  be  done  for  the  edification  of  the  people  in  the 
church,  that  no  one  should  speak  in  a  strange  tongue  without  an 
interpreter ;  and  adds,  that  he  would  rather  speak  five  words  with 
his  understanding,  so  as  to  instruct  others  also,  than  ten  thousand 
words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  And  the  whole  chapter  is  spent 
upon  this  subject  Whence  it  evidently  appears  that  the  popish 
opinion  is  repugnant  to  apostolical  teaching.  We  reason  thus  from 
that  chapter  against  the  papists:  K  prayers  in  the  Latin  are 
everywhere  to  be  set  forth  for  the  people,  then  the  people  will 
not  understand  what  is  said.  But  the  apostle  expressly  forbids 
this  in  this  chapter.  Therefore  public  prayers  should  not  be 
everywhere  celebrated  in  the  Latin  tongue.  However,  let  us 
weigh  the  answer  of  our  opponents  to  this  reasoning;  who,  in 
truth,  are  wonderfully  perplexed  at  this  passage,  and  have 
devised  many  contrivances  to  evade  it. 

Some  papists  reply,  that  Paul  does  not  speak  in  that  chapter 
of  prayers,  offices,  or  stated  services,  but  of  exhortations  and  public 
sermons,  which  they  confess  should  be  delivered  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  But  I  deny  that  the  ineaning  of  the  apostle  was  merely 
to  forbid  a  strange  language  in  exhortations  or  sermons.  For  who 
would  have  been  mad  enough  to  deliver  an  harangue  to  the  people 
in  an  unknown  tongue  ?  Who  could  so  much  as  have  hoped  that 
the  people  would  be  sufficiently  attentive  to  hear  with  patience  and 
civility  a  man  uttering,  T)y  the  space  of  an  hour  or  more,  words 
which  they  did  not  understand  ?  We  read  that  some  persons  for- 
merly in  the  church  preached  in  a  foreign  tongue,  but  we  read  also 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time  interpreters  at  hand.  But  this  is 
quite  another  matter.     I  allow,  indeed,  that  the  apostle  does  men- 
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tion  sermons;  for  it  is  with  such  a  reference  that  he  says,  verse 
29,  "  Let  the  prophets  speak  (XaXciTwaav)  by  two  or  three,  and 
the  rest  judge :"  but  that  this,  is  his  whole  subject,  upon  which  he 
is  entirely  engaged  throughout  that  chapter,  I  deny.  For  how  are 
we  to  understand  what  is  said  ver.  14,  '*  If  I  pray  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  unfruitful?" 
Besides  he  speaks  of  services  to  which  the  people  answer  Amen. 
Now  the  people  use  not  to  do  this  to  sermons.  He  mentions  also 
giving  of  thanks  and  praising  God.  Nay,  the  fathers  themselves, 
Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Ambrose,  GBcumenius,  and  all  who  have 
well  explained  this  chapter,  confess  that  Paul  speaks  not  only  of 
exhortations  and  sermons,  but  also  of  pubhc  prayers.  Tea,  Hard* 
ing,  Art  iiL  Sect.  18^,  allows  that  it  was  needful  in  the  primitive 
church  that  prayers  should  be  held  in  the  vulgar  and  intelligible 
tongue,  but  contends  that  it  is  now  no  longer  requisite.  But  now 
the  papists,  become  more  learned,  choose  another  mode  of  answer* 
ing.  They  confess,  indeed,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  pubhc  prayers; 
but  they  deny  it  to  be  requisite  that  the  whole  people  should  un- 
derstand the  prayers  which  the  minister  repeats ;  for  they  say  it 
is  sufficient  if  one  only,  whom  they  commonly  call  the  derk,  un- 
derstand them,  who  is  to  answer  Amen  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
congregation.  They  prove  this  from  those  words  of  the  apostle, 
at  verse  16,  **  If  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  (says  the  old 
edition)  shall  he  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  unlearned  answer 
Amsnf"  Thus  Stapleton,  in  his  English  book  against  Jewel,  Art.  iii. 
Thus  a  certain  papist,  who  hath  made  an  epitome  of  Beliarmine's 
Lectures.  So  Thomas  Aquinas.  So  Catharinus.  So  Sixtus  Se- 
nensis,  BibUothec.     lib.  vi.  Annot.  263. 

I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  the  Latin  vulgate  version  is  false 
and  foolish,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  Greek  text  For  tottos 
never  means  the  person  of  those  represented ;  and  avairKtipovv  is 
to  fill,  not  to  supply.  So  that  the  meaning  is  not,  **  he  who  sup- 
pUes  the  place  of  the  people,"  as  the  old  Latin  edition  renders  it ; 
but,  **  he  who  occupies  the  room,  and  sits  amongst  the  laity," — 
that  is,  he  who  is  himself  a  layman  and  one  of  the  common  people. 
For  formerly   the  minister   did   not  sit  promiscuously  >ith  the 

[^  18  is  a  misprint  for  28.  Harding's  words  are :  **  But  St  Paul,  say  they, 
requireth  that  the  people  give  assent  and  conform  themselves  unto  the 
priest,  by  answering  amen  to  his  prayer  made  in  the  congregation.  Verily, 
in  the  primitive  church  this  was  necessary,  when  the  faith  was  a-leaming." 
Ap.  Jewel,  p.  317,  ut  supra,] 
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people,  but  in  a  place  separate  from  the  people  and  the  rest  of 
the  multitude.  This  is  what  is  referred  to  by  the  phrase,  avairXtj- 
povv  Tov  TOTTov  Tov  iSiwTov.  An4  thus  it  is  that  Chrysostom, 
Theophjlact,  and  CEcumenius  interpret  this  place.  CEcumenius 
says  that  he  fills  the  place  of  the  unlearned,  who  eU  tSidTrjv  TcXel, 
is  ranked  as  an  unlearned  person;  and  immediately  subjoins, 
**he  calls  him  unlearned  who  is  ranged  in  the  rank  of  laymen ^" 
Secondly,  I  say  that  there  was  no  such  person  in  the  ancient 
church  as  they  call  a  clerk,  but  that  the  whole  congregation  together 
answered  Amen.  So  Jerome,  in  his  second  prologue  to  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Galatians :  "  The  whole  church,"  says  he,  "  re- 
plies with  a  thundering  Amen^"  A  single  clerk,  unless  he  be  a 
Stentor,  cannot  answer  thus.  So  Chrysostom,  as  is  manifest  from 
his  liturgy, — ^if  indeed  it  be  his,  and  not  rather  the  work  of  some 
body  else  published  under  his  name^  So  Cyprian,  in  his  discourse 
upon  the  Lord's  prayer:  "When  the  minister,"  says  he,  "hath 
said,  *  Lift  up  your  heart,'  the  whole  people  answer,  *  We  lift  them 
up  unto  the  Lord^.'"  But  most  plainly  of  all  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
Second  Apology  for  the  Christians:  irais  o  \ao^  eireutprjiuLel 'A/unjv^' 
"  the  whole  people  reply  in  token  of  assent.  Amen."  These 
words,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  understood  of  such  an  imaginary 
derk,  answering  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  as  the  papists 
would  haye  it. 

But  the  Jesuit  Bellarmine,  and  lately  our  countrymen,  the 
Rhemists,  following  his  example,  do  not  yenture  to  trust  to  this 
answer,  and  therefore  have  invented  another.  They  say  that  the 
apostle  does  not  speak  at  all  of  divine  service,  or  the  public  read- 
ing of  the  scripture,  but  of  certain  spiritual  songs,  which  were 
wholly  extraordinary,  and  in  which  the  Christians  of  those  times 
used  to  praise  God,  and  give  him  thanks,  and  edify  and  comfort 
one  another.  These,  they  say,  are  mentioned,  Ephes.  v.  19  and 
Coloss.  iii.  16,  where  the  apostle  bids  the  Christians  to  whom  he 

\}  l^uoTTjv  Xryri  t6v  cV  t^  Xmx^  rayfuiTi  T€Tayfi€Voy.—T,  I.  p.  560.  Com- 
mentt.  in  N.  T.  Paris.  1631.] 

[3  Tota  ecclesia  instar  tonitrui  reboat  Amen,  ui  supra.'] 

P  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  "the  over-memorable"  Hales,  at  the  end 
of  the  article  Chrysostom^  in  Cave's  Historia  Literaria.] 

[^  Ideo  et  sacerdos  ante  orationem  prsefatione  prsemlssa  parat  fratrum 
mentes  dicendo,  Sursmn  corda ;  ut  dum  respondet  plebs,  Habemus  ad  Domi- 
nam,  &c.  p.  152,  ed.  Fell.  Amstel.  1691.] 

p  p.  98.  E.  0pp.  Colon.  1686,  or  Paris,  1636.] 
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writes,  to  speak  to  each  other  "  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritaal 
songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord;" 
and  that  such  songs  are  spoken  of  in  this  chapter,  yen  26,  where 
the  apostle  says,  "  when  ye  come  together,"  licao-ros  u/jlwv  \f/a\fiov 
€X€tf  "  each  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue, 
hath  a  revelation  :  let  all  things  be  done  unto  edification.'^  Finally, 
that  Tertullian  mentions  these  in  his  Apology,  c.  39  ^  and  also 
other  fathers :  and  that  this  cannot  be  understood  of  the  public 
offices  and  prayers,  because  the  public  prayers  at  Corinth  were 
then  celebrated  in  the  Greek  language,  which  was  understood  by 
all,  and  no  strange  tongue;  which  Paul  must  have  remembered 
very  well. 

I  answer :  The  apostle,  I  confess,  speaks  of  those  songs,  and  I 
am  not  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  hymns  formerly  amongst 
Christians :  but  the  apostle  does  not  speak  of  them  alone.  For 
he  expressly  mentions  prayers,  ver.  14,  edv  Tcpoaevj^w/jLai  tyi 
yXdaarjj  "  If  I  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue."  And  although  the 
Corinthian  church  then  used  the  Greek  language  in  the  service  of 
God,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  words  of  the  apostle 
are  not  to  be  understood  of  the  public  offices  and  service.  Cer- 
tainly the  whole  discourse  of  the  apostle  is  general.  He  speaks 
generally  and  in  common  of  all  the  offices  of  the  church,  and 
condenms,  on  general  grounds,  the  use  of  an  unknown  tongue  in 
the  church,  whether  in  sermons,  or  in  prayers,  or  in  songs.  And 
the  first  ground  is  this :  an  unknown  tongue  is  useless ;  therefore 
it  ought  not  to  be  used  in  the  church.  The  antecedent  is  proved, 
verse  2,  where  he  says,  "  He  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue 
speaketh  not  to  men,  but  to  God ;  for  no  man  understandeth  him : 
howbeit  in  the  Spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries."  'O  \a\wv  yXdaatf^ 
"  he  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue,"  that  is,  an  unknown  tongue,  says 
Thomas  Aquinas^;  "for  no  man  heareth,"  that  is,  no  one  under- 
stands him.  But  in  the  church  one  should  speak  so  as  that  not  God 
alone,  but  men  also  may  understand  him.  This  he  proves  also  in 
the  sixth  verse,  where  he  says,  "  If  I  should  come  to  you  speaking 
with  tongues"  (though  innumerable),  "  what  shall  I  profit  you?" — as 
much  as  to  say,  you  will  derive  no  advantage  whatever  from  my 
discourse.  And,  verse  9,  he  says,  edv  /ui}  evar^/uLou  \6yov  StoTCf 
"  unless  ye  utter  with  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how 

[®  Post  aquam  manualem  et  lumina,  ut  quisque  de  scripturis  sanctiB  vel 
de  proprio  ingcnio  potest,  provocatur  in  medium  Deo  canero. — ^Apolog.  c.  89. 
p.  112.  0pp.  Tertull.  Part  1.  ed.  Leopold.  Lipsise.  1839.] 

p  Comment,  in  loc] 
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shall  it  be  understood  what  is  spoken  ?"  eaeaOe  yap  €19  aepa 
XoXoDrref,  ''  for  ye  shall  be  as  if  speaking  into  the  ab."  From 
these  passages  it  is  manifest  that  the  apostle's  meaning  is  this,  that 
whatever  is  spoken  in  the  chmrch  in  an  unknown  tongue  is  spoken 
fruitlessly  and  in  vain. 

But  the  Jesuit  and  the  Rhemists,  setting  themselves  in  open 
opposition  to  the  apostle,  affirm  that  prayers,  even  when  they 
are  not  understood,  are  very  edifying,  although  perhaps  they 
may  be  more  edifying  when  they  are  understood.  But  the 
apostle's  words  are  clear,  and  must  always  be  pressed  upon 
them,  "  What  shall  I  profit  you  ?" — as  if  he  had  said,  I  cannot  be 
any  way  of  use  to  you.  So  CEcumenius  interprets  those  words, 
ouK  eaofiai  vjxiv  eiruxpeXri^*  And  "  ye  shall  be  speaking  into  the 
air,"*^  that  is,  fruitlessly  and  in  vain:  for  so  CEcumenius,  /uLarrfv 
Kal  ava)<f>€\(oi.  So  also  Chrysostom,  in  his  35th  Homily  upon 
this  chapter :  "  Ye  depart,**  says  he,  "  ouSev  KepSdifavre^y  deriving 
no  advantage  from  a  sound  which  ye  do  not  understand  ^"  But  let 
us  hear  how  the  Jesuit  proves  that  a  prayer,  though  not  under- 
stood, is  useful  to  the  people.  Attend  to  his  beautiful  reason.  The 
minister,  says  he,  or  priest,  does  not  pray  to  the  people,  but  to  God 
for  the  people.  Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  people 
should  understand  what  he  says,  but  it  is  sufficient  that  God  him- 
self understands  him.  Now  he  understands  all  languages.  This 
he  illustrates  by  a  comparison.  As,  says  he,  if  one  were  to  inter- 
cede with  a  king  for  a  rustic,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  rustic 
should  understand  what  his  patron  says  to  the  king  in  his  behalf, 
nor  does  he  much  care,  provided  only  he  obtain  what  he  seeks ;  so 
it  is  not  requisite  that  the  people  should  understand  those  prayers 
which  the  minister  presents  to  God  in  their  name.  Besides,  the 
church  prays  even  for  the  infidels  and  the  absent.  I  answer,  this 
reasoning  of  the  Jesuit  is  inconsequential;  and  it  is  a  bad  argument 
to  say,  prayer  is  not  made  to  the  people,  but  to  God  for  the  people; 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  people  should  understand  what 
the  minister  prays.  For  the  minister  is,  as  it  were,  the  people's 
mouth.  He  prays,  indeed,  to  God,  but  yet  for  the  people ;  and 
although  the  people  remain  silent  in  their  lips,  while  the  minister 
prays,  yet  meanwhile  they  follow  him,  as  he  prays,  in  their  hearts, 
and  respond  at  the  close,  Amen ;  by  which  expression  they  shew 

[1*0  df  Xryct  tovt6  iariv ....  ykeorr&v  aJv  OKovtrayrfs  oviiv  K€p^dvapr(9  airc- 
Xcvo-f  o-^c.  »r<5ff  y^p  dw6  ^o»v$r,  rjf  ov  avwlcrt ; — Cbrys.  0pp.  T.  X.  p.  233.  The 
Homilies  on  1  Cor.  are  to  be  found  in  T.  iv.  of  Saville's  ed.,  and  T.  x.  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  Fronto  Ducseus,  1613.] 
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that  the  prayer  is  their  own,  and  signify  that  they  ask  from  Qod 
whatever  the  minister  himself  hath  asked.  Otherwise,  if  the  peo- 
ple did  not  pray  along  with  the  minister,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  the  people  to  be  present,  or  assemble  in  the  same  place  with  the 
minister,  but  the  minister  alone  might  pray  for  the  people  to  God 
in  their  absence.  But  prayers  are  public,  that  is,  prayers  of  the 
whole  church.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  foolish  comparison 
which  the  Jesuit  uses.  For  if  the  rustic,  of  whom  he  speaks, 
were  to  hear  his  advocate  pleading  his  cause  before  the  king  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  and  speaking  words  which  he  did  not  understand, 
he  might  suspect  that  he  was  rather  speaking  against  him  than  for 
him.  So  the  people,  when  they  hear  the  minister  pray  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  may  doubt  whether  he  prays  for  them,  or  for  others, 
or  against  them.  What  if  even  the  priest  himself  do  not  under- 
stand what  he  is  saying  ?  the  possibility  of  which  experience  hath 
taught  in  the  case  of  many  priests  of  the  Roman  church. 

But  the  apostle,  at  verse  14,  blames  altogether  all  use  of  an 
unknown  tongue  in  public  prayers :  "  If  I  should  pray,"  says  he, 
*'  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  un- 
fruitful." And  it  is  plain  that  he  there  speaks  of  public  prayers ; 
first,  because,  verse  19,  he  says,  ev  rfi  eKKXryrlfj^y  in  the  church; 
secondly,  because  he  speaks  of  such  prayers  as  the  people  said 
Amen  to,  as  a  token  of  their  assent,  as  is  plain  from  verse  16 ; 
which  is  only  done  when  the  people  are  assembled  together  in 
one  place.  Therefore,  unless  the  prayer  be  understood,  the  un- 
derstanding will  be  aKapiroSf  unfruitful;  that  is,  no  advantage 
will  accrue  to  the  church  from  the  conceptions  of  your  under- 
standing. The  Jesuit  and  the  papists  give  a  wrong  and  foolish 
interpretation  of  that  whole  fourteenth  verse,  to  this  effect :  "  If 
I  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  mind  or  my  understanding  is  not  in- 
structed, because  indeed  it  does  not  understand  what  I  say:  but 
meanwhile  my  spirit,  that  is,  my  affections," — so  they  expound 
it, — "are  edified."  For  example,  says  Bellarmine,  if  one  were  to 
recite  the  seven  psalms,  and  not  to  understand  what  he  was 
reciting,  his  understanding  is  not  improved,  yet  his  affections  mean- 
while are  improved.  The  sum,  therefore,  of  this  interpretation  is 
this :  if  I  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue,  although  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  words,  yet  my  affections  are  thereby  made  better. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  an  utterly  ridiculous  inter- 
pretation. For  he  who  recites  any  prayers  or  psalms  in  a  language 
which  he  does  not  understand,  is  no  more  improved  than  if  he  had 
not  recited  them  at  all.   His  good  affection,  or  desire  of  praying,  ia 
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not  assisted  bj  reading  he  knows  not  what.  But  if  the  affections  of 
him  who  prajs  in  an  unknown  tongue  be  good,  and  his  reason  no 
way  benefited,  because  ho  does  not  understand  his  prayer;  why 
does  he  not  use  a  language  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  that  he 
may  deriye  a  double  advantage,  both  to  his  affections  and  to  his  un- 
derstanding? Secondly,  the  papists  themselves  confess  that  prayers 
expressed  in  a  language  known  and  understood  are  more  useful  and 
advantageous.  Why  then  do  they  not  pray  in  a  known  tongue  ? 
For  prayers  should  be  made  in  that  manner  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  most  useful  to  us.  Now  that  prayers,  when  under- 
stood, are  more  useful  than  prayers  not  understood,  the  Jesuit  con- 
cedes ;  and  so  does  Harding,  as  may  be  seen.  Art.  iii.  Sect.  29.  ^ 
And  De  Lyra  also,  upon  1  Cor.  xiv.,  says  that  the  people,  if  they 
understand  the  prayer  of  the  priest,  are  **  better  brought  to  God, 
and  answer  Amen  with  more  devotion."  If  this  be,  as  indeed  it  is, 
most  true,  we  see  that  there  are  very  just  reasons  why  the  people 
should  understand  their  prayers :  and  yet  Stapleton  was  not  ashamed 
in  his  English  book  against  the  very  learned  Jewel  to  say.  Art.  iii. 
p.  75,  that  devotion  is  not  assisted,  but  impeded,  when  the  language 
is  known  and  understood.  Thirdly,  since  it  is  certain  that  prayer 
is  a  mode  of  speech,  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  pray  in  an  unknown 
tongue  ?  Who  is  there  so  destitute  of  common  sense,  as  to  choose, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  others,  to  speak  in  such  a  language  as 
either  he  himself  is  ignorant  of,  or  the  audience  do  not  understand? 
Whence  CEcumenius  upon  this  chapter  distinctly  affirms  prayer  to  be 
a  kind  of  speech :  irpoaev^^rjy  says  he,  cgtiv  elSo^  n  tov  \dyov' 
and  he  interprets  verse  14  thus :  If  I  speak  anything  necessary 
and  good,  and  expound  it  not  to  my  audience,  my  spirit  prays, — 
that  is,  I  myself  derive  some  advantage ;  but  my  understanding  is 
unfruitful,  that  is,  the  conceptions  of  my  understandimg  bring  no 
advantage  to  others.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  sense  of  these 
words  is  very  different  from  what  they  suppose.  So  Chrysostom 
expounds  this  passage ;  and  Basil  most  expressly  and  plainly  of  all, 
in  his  Epitome  of  Definitions,  Def.  278,  "  My  understanding  is  un- 
fruitful, because  no  one  is  benefited:"  and  he  adds,  that  this  is 
spoken  of  them  who  "  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue."  I  will  subjoin 
the  words,  because  they  are  very  remarkable :  tovto  irepl  rwv  iv 
yXwaari  ayvoovfieprj  roTs  aKOvovai  Ta9  irpoaeu^a^  avaire fiiro vtu)v, 
orav  yap  ayvwara  tf  toI^  irapovai   Ta  prj/mara  Trj^  TTjOOcreuj^^y, 

P  "  I  grant  they  cannot  say  *  Amon'  to  the  blessing  or  thanksgiving  of 
the  priest  so  well  as  if  they  understood  the  Latin  tongue  perfectly."  Apud 
Jewel,  ut  stipra,  p.  318.] 
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OKapno^    €(TTIV    O    POV£  TOU    7rpO<r€V')(Oli€VOV    /ULffCevO^    i0(J>€\0VfX€V0U^, 

In  which  words  Basil  distinctly  affirms,  that  no  benefit  whatever  can 
redound  to  the  people  from  prayers  which  thej  do  not  understands 
So  Augustine,  De  Geneai  ad  Liter.  Lib.  xii.  c.  8.  "  No  one, 
says  he,  "is  edified  by  hearing  what  he  does  not  understand^ 
Therefore  from  words  not  understood  no  fruit  follows ;  and  hence 
it  is  manifest,  that  all  their  prayers  are  unfruitful  and  odious 
to  God. 

But  here  the  Jesuit  urges  us  with  many  allegations  to  prove 
that  prayers,  although  not  understood,  are  nevertheless  useful  to  us. 
These  we  must  examine  severally.  First,  he  says,  that  the  figures 
and  ceremonies  of  the  old  law  were  useful  to  the  Jewish  people, 
although  they  did  not  understand  them.  I  answer :  In  the  first 
place,  let  the  Jesuit  produce  any  such  express  command  of  God  for 
having  prayers  in  a  tongue  not  understood  as  the  Jews  had  for 
those  ceremonies.  Secondly,  although  the  Jews  did  not  understand 
the  figures  and  ceremonies  of  the  law  so  clearly  as  we  now  under- 
stand them,  yet  they  were  not  wholly  ignorant  of  them ;  and  there 
were  Levites  from  whom  they  could  easily  learn  the  whole  design 
of  their  ceremonies,  so  as  to  understand  it. 

The  Jesuit's  second  objection  is  taken  from  Augustine,  de 
Baptism,  contra  Donat,  Lib.  vi.  c.  25*,  where  he  says  that  those 
prayers,  which  have  something  heretical  mingled  with  them,  may 
yet  be  profitable  to  one  who  recites  them  in  simplicity,  not  know- 
ing what  he  says,  and  supposing  that  he  prays  rightly:  whence 
the  Jesuit  infers  that  still  more  may  good  and  holy  prayers  be 
beneficial  to  the  people,  although  the  people  do  not  understand 
them.  I  answer:  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  obliged  to  say 
anything  now  of  those  prayers  which  the  church  of  Rome  is  wont 
to  use ;  for  many  heretical  matters  might  be  pointed  out  in  them. 
Secondly,  Augustine  does  not  speak  of  such  prayers  as  are  made 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  but  of  those  in  which  something  heretical 
is  found  mixed,  which  however  is  not  perceived  by  those  who  use 
the  prayers.  This,  he  says,  will  be  no  way  prejudicial  to  them, 
provided  their  intentions  be  pure;  because,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"the  affection  of  the  suppliant  overcomes  the  fault  of  the  prayer*." 
But  what  is  this  to  the  present  question  ? 

p  p.  641.  B.  T.  n.  0pp.  Paris.  1618.] 

[8  Nemo  oedificatur  audiendo  quod  non  intelligit.     T.  ni.  p.  302.] 

[*  AuguBtin.  0pp.  T.  ix.  p.  176.] 

[6  Quia  plerumque  precis  vitium  superat  affectus  prccantis.] 
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The  third  objection  of  the  Jesuit  is  taken  from  Origen's 
twentieth  Homily  upon  Joshua:  ''We  often,  indeed,  do  not  un* 
derstand  what  we  utter,  yet  the  Virtues  understand  it^"  So, 
says  the  Jesuit,  though  the  people  do  not  understand  the  prayers 
which  the  priest  utters,  yet  the  Virtues  understand  them.  I  an- 
swer :  Origen,  in  that  place,  does  not  speak  of  prayers,  but  of  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures ;  where  he  meets  an  objection  which  the 
laity  are  accustomed  to  make :  the  scriptures  are  difficult,  and 
transcend  our  comprehension;  therefore  we  need  not  read  them. 
Now,  although  (says  Origen)  we  often  do  not  understand  what 
we  read,  yet  the  virtues  understand  it. 

The  Jesuit's  fourth  objection  is  to  this  effect :  If  the  people 
should  use  no  prayers  which  they  do  not  understand,  then  they 
should  neyer  recite  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets.  I  answer :  The 
case  of  scripture  is  different  from  that  of  prayer.  We  must  peruse 
the  whole  scripture,  although  we  are  not  masters  of  its  meaning,  in 
order  that  we  may,  in  the  first  place,  understand  the  words,  and 
then  from  the  words  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  sense.  But  we 
should  only  pray  what  we  know ;  because  prayer  is  a  colloquy  with 
God,  and  springs  from  our  understanding.  For  we  ought  to  know 
what  we  say,  and  not  merely,  as  the  Jesuit  pretends,  know  that 
what  we  do  appertains  to  the  honour  of  God.  Secondly,  the 
reason  why  we  understand  so  little  when  we  read,  is  to  be  found 
in  our  own  fault,  and  not  in  any  obscurity  of  scripture. 

The  Jesuit's  fifth  and  last  objection  is  taken  from  St  Antony, 
as  reported  by  Cassian,  who  says  that  prayer  is  then  perfect  when 
the  mmd  is  so  affected,  while  we  pray,  as  not  itself  to  understand 
its  own  words.  I  answer :  I  wonder  how  this,  be  it  what  it  may, 
can  be  made  to  serye  the  cause  in  hand.  For  Antony  does  not 
say  that  we  should  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  but  that,  when 
we  pray,  we  should  not  fix  our  attention  on  the  words,  but  have 
the  mind  absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  divine  meditation,  and  occupied 
in  thoughts  about  the  things  rather  than  the  words.   If  the  feelings 

[1  The  Greek  is  preseired  in  the  Philocalia,  c.  12,  p.  40,  ed.  Spencer. 
"Elcrl  yap  rives  dvvafieif  €v  rJiuPf  oov  al  fiiv  Kpeirrovts  dUk  rovnov  r&p  olotfel  tv^d^p 
rpiifiovTaiy  (ruyytveit  ovaai  avrais,  Koi^  fjpMv  fjuj  voowr»Pf  €K€ipas  ras  dt/pd/uir, 
poovaag  ra  \ey6fifva,  dwarcrrepas  cV  17/iiy  ylveaBai,  The  whole  chapter  is  a  TCry 
curious  discourse,  in  which  Origen  suggests  that  the  mere  words  of  scripture 
may  hare  a  heneficial  effect,  after  the  manner  of  a  spell,  upon  the  man  who 
reads  them,  through  certain  spiritual  powers  which  he  supposes  to  be  in 
intimate  contact  with  our  souls.  The  same  passage  is  to  bO  found  in 
Huetius'  Origen,  T.  i.  p.  27.  C] 
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be  sincere,  we  need  not  doubt  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  suggest 
and  dictate  words  to  us,  and  guide  us  in  our  prayers. 

Thus  then  what  this  argument  of  the  apostle's  proves  remains 
unshaken,  that  all  prayers  made  in  an  unknown  tongue  are  un* 
fruitful. 

The  second  general  argument  of  the  apostle  is  taken  from  those 
words  which  are  contained  in  ver.  11 :  '*  If  I  know  not  the  meaning 
of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  to  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he 
that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  to  me."  Therefore,  if  the 
minister  shall  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue,  he  and  the  congregation 
shall  be  barbarians  to  each  other.  Now  this  should  not  be  in  the 
church,  that  the  minister  should  be  a  barbarian  to  the  people,  or 
the  people  to  the  minister.  Therefore,  the  minister  ought  not  to 
pray  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  Jesuit  does  not  touch  this  argu- 
ment. The  Rhemists  pretend  that  the  apostle  does  not  here  mean 
the  three  learned  languages,  that  is,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  but  others.  They  contend,  therefore,  that  not  he  who 
speaks  Latin,  when  the  people  do  not  understand  it,  is  a  barbarian ; 
but  he  who  speaks  English,  French,  Spanish,  or  any  vulgar  tongue 
which  is  not  understood  by  the  audience.  I  answer,  that  the 
apostle  speaks  in  general  of  all  languages,  which  the  people  do  not 
understand.  '*  If  I  speak  in  a  tongue,"  says  he,  that  is,  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  whatever  it  be.  For  those  who  speak  with  the 
greatest  purity  and  elegance,  if  they  speak  not  what  the  people 
understand,  are  barbarians  to  the  people.  Even  Cicero  himself  or 
Demosthenes  shall  be  barbarians,  if  they  harangue  the  people  in  an 
unknown  tongue  which  the  people  do  not  understand,  however 
subUmely  they  may  discourse.  Thus  also,  if  the  people  know  not 
the  Latin  tongue,  whoever  uses  it  shall  be  a  barbarian  to  them, 
since  they  are  not  able  to  judge  of  it.  The  poet  Ovid,  when 
banished  to  Pontus,  says  of  himself,  Trist.  Lib.  v.  Eleg.  11*: 

Barbarus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intclligor  ulli. 

Anacharsis,  when  an  Athenian  reproachfully  called  him  a  barbarian, 
is  said  to  have  replied :  "  And  ye  Athenians  are  barbarians  to  the 
Scythians :"  e/mol  Trai/re?  ''EXXiyi'e?  (XKvOil^ouari.  So  Theodoret, 
Therapeut.  Orat.  Lib.  v. ;  in  which  same  place  he  observes  that  this 
is  what  St  Paul  says,  "  I  shall  be  to  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian  ^" 
Though  men  were  to  talk  Attic,  yet  Anacharsis  truly  pronounces 

[2  Trist.  Lib.  V.  Eleg.  x.  36.] 

[3  Touro  yap  drexv^s  ZoiKt  roip  elprjfjJvotg  vtt^  tov  ^fitrtpov  a'KVTOT6yuov  x.r.X* 
p.  81.  L  63.  ed.  Sylburg.  1692.] 
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them  barbarians  to  the  Scjthians,  because  the  Scythians  knew 
nothing  of  the  Attic  tongue.  And  Cicero,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
Tusculan  Questions  says :  "  In  those  languages  which  we  understand 
not,  we  are  just  the  same  as  deaf  ^"  If  deaf,  then  certainly  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  barbarians.  Chrysostom  interprets  this  pas- 
sage in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  says  that  the  word  barbarian 
is  used  "  not  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  speech,  but  with 
reference  to  our  ignorance'."  And  so  also  CEcumenius.  But,  to 
silence  our  Rhemists  with  the  testimony  of  papists,  Catharinus  writes 
thus  upon  the  place :  ''  He  is  here  called  a  barbarian,  whose  tongue 
is  80  diverse  that  he  cannot  be  understood:  for  whoever  is  not 
understood  is  a  barbarian  to  the  auditor^"  Then  he  produces  the 
verse  of  Ovid  which  we  cited  just  now.  He  determines,  therefore, 
that  the  popish  priests  are  barbarians  to  the  people,  however  they 
speak  Latin.  How  well  they  speak  it,  makes  no  difference  in  this 
case.  Certainly  they  do  not  speak  better  Latin  than  Ovid,  who  yet 
says  that  he  was  a  barbarian  to  the  people  of  Pontus.  Now  we 
have  said  enough  upon  this  place  of  the  apostle  against  the  Jesuit 
and  the  Rhemists. 

Next  comes  our  second  argument,  which  is  taken  from  other 
words  of  the  apostle  in  this  same  chapter.  All  things,  says  he, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  40,  should  be  done  in  the  church  "decently  and  in 
order,"  KaTci  rd^iv.  Now  it  is  most  grossly  repugnant  to  good 
order,  that  the  minister  should  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue.  For 
so  the  people,  though  assembled  for  public  prayer,  are  compelled  to 
pray,  not  pubHcly,  but  privately  :  and  the  custom  hath  prevailed  in 
the  popish  churches,  that  the  people  recite  none  but  private  prayers 
in  the  church  where  public  prayer  is  required.  Yea,  thus  not  only 
the  people,  but  the  minister,  who  ought  to  offer  up  the  public 
prayers,  utters  only  private  ones:  for  the  people,  since  they  do 
not  understand  the  liturgy,  do  not  pray  publicly  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  minister  must  needs  pray  alone  by  himself.  For  it  does  not 
presently  follow  that  prayers  are  public,  because  they  are  made  in 
a  public  place ;  but  those  are  public,  which  are  made  by  the  united 
desires  and  wills  of  the  whole  church.     Hence  the  minister  should 

[^  Omncsque  itidcm  nos  in  lis  liDguis  quas  non  intelligimus  surdi  pro- 

fecto  Bumus. — c.  xi.  1.  0pp.  Ciccron.  T.  vm.  p.  669.  ed.  Lallemand.  Paris- 

1768.  Barbou.] 

[2  Ov  jrapa  ttjv  (Pvaiv  rrjs  (fxav^s  dWa  napa  rrjv  r\fi€rtpav  dyvolav,  T.  VI.  p.  477.] 
p  BarbaruB  hoc  in  loco  is  dicitur,  qui  linguro  differt  varietate,  ut  non 

intelligatur :  quilibot  cnim  qui  non  intelh'gitur  barbarus  est  illi  qui  audit. 

p.  193.  PariB.  1666.] 
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not  praj  in  the  church  in  an  unknown  tongue,  because  he,  in  so 
doing,  makes  that  private  which  ought  to  have  been  public,  and 
violates  good  order. 

Our  THIRD  argument  is  to  this  effect :  The  papists  themselves 
know  and  concede  that  the  Armenians,  Egyptians,  Muscovites  and 
Ethiopians  perform  their  services  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  hold 
their  prayers  in  their  own  native  languages.  Why  then,  if  they  do 
right,  should  not  other  churches  do  the  same?  But  the  Jesuit 
objects,  that  they  are  either  heretics  or  schismatics;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  no  great  matter  what  they  do.  I  answer,  that 
there  are,  indeed,  in  those  churches  many  and  great  errors ;  yet 
neither  more  nor  greater  than  in  the  church  of  Rome.  These 
churches  are  condemned  by  the  papists,  because  they  will  not 
submit  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  hold  any  such  communion  with 
him.  They  are  extensive  churches,  and  perhaps  more  extensive 
than  the  popish  party,  however  they  boast  of  their  extension.  All 
these  are  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  use  their  own  language 
in  their  services;  and  m  this  matter  we  would  rather  resemble 
them  than  the  papists.  The  same  is  the  case  of  the  Indians,  as 
Eckius  testifies  in  his  common  places:  ''We  deny  not  that  it  is 
permitted  to  the  southern  Indians  to  perform  divine  service  in 
their  own  language ;  which  custom  their  clergy  still  observe*." 

Our  FOURTH  argument  stands  thus:  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  in  his  book 
on  the  origin  of  the  Bohemians,  c.  xiii.,  relates,  that  Cyril  and 
Methodius  allowed  the  Moravians  to  use  theh*  own  language  in 
their  service  ^  I  ask,  therefore,  why  the  same  might  not  be 
allowed  to  other  churches?  or  why  other  churches  should  not  do 
that  which  they  know  to  be  advantageous  to  them  ?  The  Jesuit 
objects,  that  Cyril  and  Methodius  converted  all  the  Moravians  to- 
gether to  the  faith,  and  that  there  was  just  cause  then  for  that 
permission,  because  ministers  could  not  be  found  competent  to 
perform  the  service  in  Latin.  1  answer,  if  this  were  needful  at 
first,  then  it  follows  that  the  service  may  be  performed  in  the 

[^  Non  negamus  Indis  australibus  pcrmissum  ut  in  lingua  sua  rem  diyi- 
nara  facerent,  quod  clerus  eorum  hodie  observat.  c.  xxxiv.  Colon.  1632.] 

[^  Refcrunt  Cyrillum,  cum  Romss  ageret,  Romano  pontifici  supplicasse  ut 
Sclavorum  lingua  ejus  gentis  hominibus,  quam  baptizavcrat,  rem  di^inam 
faciens  uti  posset.  Do  qua  re  dum  in  sacro  senatu  disputaretur,  essentquo 
non  pauci  contradictores,  auditam  vocem  tanquam  do  coelo  in  hsec  verba 
missam :  **  Omnis  spiritus  laudct  Domiuum,  et  omnis  lingua  conflteatur  ei." 
Indcque  datum  Gyrillo  indidtum.  ^n.  Sylv.  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  xiii.  p.  91.  Basil. 
1671.] 
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Tulgar  tongue;  which  he  had  before  said  ought  not  to  be  done, 
because  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  offices  requires  a  more  majestic 
language.  If  this  be  a  good  reason,  there  can  be  no  just  cause  for 
performing  them  in  the  vernacular.  What  he  adds  about  the  lack 
of  ministers  is  an  invention  of  his  own. 

Our  FIFTH  argument  is  taken  from  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
Justinian;  who  (Lib.  de  cap.  Eccl.  c.  123)^  orders  that  the  minister 
in  the  church  should  pronounce  every  thing  with  a  clear  voice,  in 
order  that  the  people  may  hear  and  answer  Amen.  Harding^, 
Art  III.  Sect.  14,  objects,  firstly,  that  Justinian  speaks  of  a  *'  clear 
voice,"  to  let  us  know  that  it  is  vocal,  and  not  mental,  prayers  that 
are  required.  But  I  answer,  the  reason  subjoined  removes  all 
doubt  on  that  score ;  for  he  adds,  that  the  people  may  hear,  and 
be  inflamed  to  devotion,  and  answer  Am^n.  Secondly,  he  objects 
that  this  rule  was  only  enjoined  upon  the  Greeks,  not  on  others. 
I  answer :  Justinian  was  not  merely  emperor  of  Greece,  but  of  all 
Europe;  and  therefore  he  proposed  his  laws  not  only  to  the 
prelates  of  Constantinople,  but  to  those  of  Rome  also,  as  is  manifest 
from  that  same  chapter :  '*  We  order,  therefore,  the  most  blessed 
archbishops  and  patriarchs,  that  is  to  say,  of  old  Rome  and  of  Con- 
stantinople^ :"  where  expressly  and  by  name  he  prescribes  rules  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  Thirdly,  he  objects  that  these  words  are  not 
found  in  ancient  copies.  1  answer,  they  are,  however,  found  in  all 
the  Greek  copies,  which  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  Latin 
ones.  And  Gregory  Holoander  hath  them  also  in  his  Latin  ver- 
sion, who  certainly  fedthfuUy  translated  the  Greek  text. 

Our  SIXTH  and  last  argument  is  founded  upon  the  authority  and 
testimony  of  the  fathers.  First,  Basil  the  Great,  in  £p.  63,  to  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  NeocsBsarsea,  writes  thus :  "  As  the  day 
dawns,  all  together,  as  with  one  voice  and  one  heart,  offer  a  Psalm 
of  confession  to  the  Lord,  and  each  in  his  own  words  professes  re- 
pentance." And  lest  any  should  suppose  that  this  was  spoken  only 
of  the-  Greeks,  he  subjoins  :  "  These  constitutions  are  observed  with 
one  accord  by  all  the  churches  of  God."  There  follows  also  in  the 
same  place :  "  If  on  account  of  these  you  fly  from  us,  you  must  fly 
also  the  Egyptians,  either  Lybia,  the  Thebeans,  the  Palestinians, 
the  Arabians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Syrians,  and  those  who  dwell 

[1  JuBtinian.  Novell  Const.  137  (or  123)  pp.  409, 10.     Basil.  1661.] 
[2  Ap.  Jewel,  p.  284,  ut  supra.] 

[3  K(\(vofi€v  Tolwp  Tovg  fKuutptwroTovg  apixuinxrK6vovg  nai  varpiapxfKt  mv- 
TfOTi  Ttji  rrpeo'^vTepas  'PoJ/iiyj  koI   K<ii>P(rTavTivovn6k€ms,] 
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upon  the  Euphrates ;  in  a  word,  all  who  haye  any  yalue  for  watch- 
ing, and  prayer,  and  common  psalmody;"  irap  ofs  aypvirviaij 
xai  TTjOocrei/j^aJ,  xal  ai  Koival  \l/aXfia)Stai  T€Ti/uLrjvTai\  To  the 
same  effect  it  is  that  this  same  Basil  (Hom.  4.  in  Hexaem.  at  the 
end)  compares  the  church  to  the  sea :  for  as  (says  he)  the  wayes 
roar  when  driven  upon  the  coast,  so  the  church  ''  sends  forth  the 
mingled  sound  of  men  and  women  and  children  in  prayer  to  God^" 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
church  for  the  whole  people  to  combine  their  desires  and  assent 
with  the  prayers  of  the  minister,  and  not,  as  is  with  the  papists 
(amongst  whom  the  priest  alone  performs  his  service  in  an  unknown 
tongue),  to  remsun  silent,  or  murmur  their  own  indefinite  private 
prayers  to  themselves.  Ambrose  hath  a  sunilar  sentence,  Hexaem. 
Lib.  iii.^  Augustine,  in  his  book  de  Moffistro,  c.  1,  says  that  we 
should  pray  with  the  heart,  because  the  sacrifice  of  righteousness 
is  offered  **  in  the  temple  of  the  mind  and  in  the  chambers  of  the 
heart.  Wherefore,"  says  he,  "  there  is  no  need  of  speech,  that  is, 
of. audible  words,  when  we  pray,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
priests,  for  the  sake  of  denoting  what  we  mean^."  But  why  then 
must  we  speak?     Augustine  answers,  ''not  that  God,  but  that 

[}  'HfjJpat  4^7  viroXofurovcn/r,  iraPT€g  Koufjj,  tig  cf  Ms  <rT6fiaTos  koL  fjuSf 
Kop^las,  rhv  rrjs  t^ofiokoy^af^s  ylrcikfi6p  dva^epovtri  r^  Kvp/^,  tbia  tavr&p 
fKaoTos  ra  p^fiara  t^£  fitravoias  noiovfuvoi . . .  €ir\  rovroir  Xoiir^p  tl  rjfias  caro- 
(^cvycrc,  <fifv(€(r0f  fA€P  A^yvnriovff,  <f>€v(c{r6€  dc  icai  Aifivas  afixfxyrcpovgf  GijjSaiovr, 
naXcuoTivov?,  "Apafiar,  ^oiviKast  Hvpovs,  koI  tovs  irp6s  r^  Ev^porci  kotc^ki- 
a-fiepovSf  Koi  iravras  mra(ajr\&s  «c.r.X. — Basil.  0pp.  Paris.  1618.  T.  U.  p.  844.  A. 
The  clause,  cdia  cavrcSv,  &c.,  should  rather  be  rendered,  **  each  making  the 
words  of  repentance  his  own:**  but  in  the  text  the  common  Latin  version 
quoted  by  Whitaker  is  followed,  ''Suis  quisque  verbis  resipiscentiam  pro- 
fitetur."] 

[fi  (I  dc  OaXcuraa  icoX^  xol  iircuvenj  r^  6c^,  frwr  ovx)-  KaXXiav  cxicXi/crtar 
TOiavTTjf  ovXXoyoSf  eV  ^  avfifiiy^r  VX^^*  ^^^  rtvog  Kvparog  i/coyt  7rpoa-<f>(pop,€vov, 
avbpSv  Koi  ywaiK^v  Koi  tnpriciP  Kara  rag  irpbt  Sc^v  rjpSv  dci)cr€(s  fKnep.ir€T(u ; 
— Ibid.  T.  I.  p.  63.  D.] 

[0  Quid  aliud  ille  concentus  undarum,  nisi  quidam  concentus  est  plebis? 
TJude  bene  mari  plerumquo  comparatur  ecclesia,  qued  prime  ingredientis 
populi  totis  vestibulis  undas  vomit;  deinde,  in  oratione  totius  plebis  tan- 
quam  undis  refluentibus  stridet,  cum  responsoriis  psalmorum,  cantus  viro- 
rum,  mulierum,  virginum,  parvulorum,  consonas  undarum  firagor  resultat. 
— ^Hoxaem.  m.  cap.  v.  J  23.    0pp.  Ambros.  Paris.  1836.  Pars  i,  p.  97.] 

[7  Quare  non  opus  est  locutione  cum  oramus,  id  est,  sonantibus  verbis, 
nisi  forte  sicut  sacerdotes  faciunt,  signiftcandsB  mentis  suse  causa. — T.  i. 
col.  642.] 
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men  may  hear  us."  But  why  ought  men  to  hear  us ?  "In  order," 
says  Augustine,  "  that  they,  being  moved  to  consent  by  our  sug- 
gestion, may  have  their  minds  fixed  upon  God."  But  the  people 
cannot  be  thus  fixed  upon  God  by  the  suggestion  of  the  priest,  un- 
less they  understand  what  is  suggested  by  the  priest.  This  consent 
depends  upon  the  suggestion;  but  a  suggestion  without  being  un- 
derstood is  vain  and  futile.  The  same  Augustine  writes  thus,  in 
his  second  exposition  of  Psalm  xviii. :  "  Since  we  have  prayed  the 
Lord  to  cleanse  us  from  our  secret  faults,  and  spare  his  servants 
from  strange  ones,  we  ought  to  understand  what  this  is,  so  as  to 
sing  with  human  reason,  and  not,  as  it  were,  with  the  voice  of 
birds.  For  blackbirds,"  says  he,  "and  parrots,  and  crows  and 
magpies,  and  such  like  birds,  are  frequently  taught  by  men  to 
utter  sounds  which  they  do  not  understand.  But  to  sing  with 
the  understanding  is  granted  by  the  divine  will,  not  to  birds,  but 
to  men^"  Thus  Augustine;  whence  we  perceive  that  the  people, 
when  they  sing  or  pray  what  they  do  not  understand  (as  is  the 
custom  everywhere  in  the  church  of  Rome)  are  more  like  black- 
birds, or  parrots,  or  crows,  or  magpies,  or  such  'like  birds,  which 
are  taught  to  utter  sounds  which  they  understand  not,  than  to  men. 
Thus  Augustine  deems  it  absurd  and  repugnant  to  the  common 
prudence  of  mankind,  that  the  people  should  not  understand  their 
prayers ;  which  we  see  taking  place  everywhere  in  the  popish  sy- 
nagogues. And  the  same  Augustine,  upon  Psalm  Ixxxix. :  "  Blessed 
is  the  people  which  understand  the  joyful  sound.  Lict  us  hasten 
to  this  blessedness ;  let  us  understand  the  joyful  sound,  and  not 
pour  it  forth  without  understanding." 

Chrysostom,  in  his  35th  Hom.  upon  1  Corinthians,  says, 
that  he  who  speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue  is  not  only  "useless 
{a-j^pviGTos)  and  a  barbarian*"  to  others,  but  even  to  himself,  if  ho 
do  not  understand  what  he  says ;  and  that  if  he  understand  it,  but 
others  not,  small  fruit  can  be  gained  by  the  rest  from  his  words. 

[}  Deprccati  Dominum  ut  ab  occultis  mundet  nos,  et  ab  alienis  parcat 
Bcrvis  suis,  quid  hoc  sit  iutelligcre  debcmus,  ut  humana  ratione,  non  quasi 
avium  yoco,  cantemus.  Nam  et  meruli  et  psittaci  et  corvi  ct  piesQ  et  huju8> 
modi  Tolucres  saepe  ab  hominibus  docentur  sonare  quod  nesciunt.  Scicntes 
autem  cantare  non  avi,  sed  homini,  divina  voluntate  concessa  est. — T.  iv. 
c.  8.  The  reference  is  to  the  vulgate  version  of  Psal.  xix.  12, 13.  Ab  oc- 
cultis meis  munda  me,  et  ab  alienis  parce  servo  tuo :  which  follows  the  LXX. 
avh  dXXorpitfv  (fitiaai  rov  bovkov  <rov.      They  read  D^'ltp  for  D^IID.] 

p  Tom.  X.  p.  323.] 
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Ambrose  says  upon  1  Cor.  xiv. :  "  If  ye  come  together  for  the 
edification  of  the  church,  the  things  spoken  should  be  such  as  the 
auditors  may  understand ^"  Jerome  upon  1  Cor.  xiv.  says :  "  Every 
speech  is  deemed  barbarous  that  is  not  understood.^^  The  Latin, 
therefore,  is  barbarous  to  those  who  understand  it  not,  that  is,  to 
the  whole  common  people  of  all  nations:  and  when  the  apostle 
condemns  a  barbarous  speech  in  the  church,  he  plainly  condemns 
the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  service.  Cassiodorus  upon  Psalm 
xlvi. :  "  When  we  raise  a  psalm,  we  should  not  only  sing,  but 
understand  it.  For  no  one  can  do  that  wisely  which  he  does  not 
understand*."  Isidore  of  Seville,  de  Eccles.  Offic.  Lib.  i.  c.  10: 
''  It  is  fitting  that  when  the  psalms  are  sung,  they  should  be  sung 
by  all ;  when  prayers  are  made,  they  should  be  made  by  all ;  when 
the  lesson  is  read,  all  keeping  silence,  it  should  equally  be  heard 
by  all^"  The  fathers  of  the  council  of  Aix,  c.  132,  say  that,  of 
those  who  sing  in  the  church  *'  the  mind  should  be  in  concord  with 
the  voice;"  and,  in  the  following  chapter,  that  such  should  read, 
chant,  and  sing  in  the  church,  "  as  by  the  sweetness  of  their  reading 
and  melody  may  both  charm  the  learned  and  instruct  the  illi- 
terate^." Jacobus  Faber,  in  his  Commentary  upon  1  Cor.  xiv.^ 
hath  these  words :  "  The  greatest  part  of  the  world  now,  when 
they  pray,  I  know  not  whether  they  pray  with  the  spirit,  but 
they  certainly  do  not  with  the  understanding ;  for  they  pray  in  a 
tongue  which  they  do  not  understand.  Yet  Paul  approves  most 
that  the  faithful  should  pray  both  with  the  spirit  and  the  under- 
standing ;  and  those  who  pray  so,  as  is  the  general  practice,  edify 
themselves  but  little  by  the  prayer,  and  cannot  edify  others  at  all 
by  their  speech^."    And  Cardinal  Cajetan,  as  in  many  other  things 

[3  Si  utiquc  ad  sedificandum  ecclesiam  conTcnitis,  ea  did  dobent  qusa 
intclligant  audientes. — Pseud- Ambroa.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  p.  157.  App.  0pp. 
T.  II.  Par.  1690.] 

[^  Adjecit,  Psallito  eapicnter ;  ut  non  solum  cantantos,  sed  intclligontes 
psallero  debcamus.  Nemo  enim  Bapicuter  quicquam  facit  quod  non  in* 
telligit. — p.  167.  T.  n.    0pp.  Rothomag.  1679.] 

P  Oportet  ut  qnando  psallitur,  psallatur  ab  omnibus ;  cum  oratur,  orctur 
ab  omnibus;  quando  lectio  legitur,  facto  silentio  oequo  audiatur  ab  om- 
nibus.— 0pp.  p.  393.  Col.  Agr.  1617.] 

[«  Labbe,  Concill.  vii.  966.] 

P  Maxima  pars  hominum  cum  nunc  orat,  nescio  si  spiritu,  tamen  mcnte 
non  orat:  nam  in  lingua  orat  quam  non  iutelligit.  Attamen  maxime 
Paulus  probat  ut  fideles  pariter  spiritu  orent,  ct  mente :  ct  qui  sic  ut  passim 

[WHITAKBR.] 
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he  blames  the  institutioiis  of  the  Roman  church,  so  mdicates  plainly 
that  he  is  not  pleased  with  the  strange  language  in  the  service, 
in  his  Comment  upon  1  Cor.  xiv.  For  thus  he  speaks:  "From 
what  Paul  here  teaches  us  we  find,  that  it  is  more  for  the  edification 
of  the  church  that  the  public  prayers,  which  are  said  in  the  audience 
of  the  people,  should  be  said  in  the  common  language  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  than  that  they  should  be  said  in  Latin  ^"  Here  Catha- 
rinus'  could  not  restrain  himself  from  pouring  forth  many  insults 
upon  his  own  cardinal ;  and  he  maintains  that  this  is  an  invention  of 
Luther's,  or  rather  of  the  devil  speaking  in  Luther' :  which  yet  is 
plainly  a  doctrine  and  precept  of  the  apostles,  in  spite  of  the  blas- 
phemies of  this  foul  papist.  Nicolas  de  Lyra,  in  his  Postil  upon 
1  Cor.  xiv.,  writes  frankly  thus :  "  But  if  the  people  understand 
the  prayer  or  benediction  of  the  priest,  they  are  better  turned 
towards  God,  and  more  devoutly  answer,  Amen."  And  presently 
he  subjoins :  "  What  profit  does  the  simple  and  ignorant  folk  gain  ? 
As  much  as  to  say,  nothing  or  Utde ;  because  they  know  not  how 
to  conform  themselves  to  thee,  the  minister  of  the  church,  by  an- 
swering, Amen.  On  which  account  in  the  primitive  church  the 
benedictions  and  other  common  offices  were  performed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue^.'' 

And  so  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Second 
Question. 

Solent  Grant,  parum  se  oratione  eedificant,  at  alios  ncquaquam  sua  sermone 
edificare  valent.^Fol.  101.  Paris.  1617.] 

[1  Ex  hac  Pauli  doctrina  habetur,  quod  melius  ad  ecclesise  sedificationem 
est  orationes  publicas,  qusB  audiente  populo  dicuntur,  dici  lingua  communi 
clericifl  et  populo,  quam  dici  Latine. — Pol.  168.  2.  Paris.  1671.] 

[^  Quse  primo  a  Luthero,  imo  a  diabolo  in  Luthero  loquente,  inronta  est. 
— p.  67.  Catharin.  Annotat.  in  Cajet.  Comm.  Lugd.  1642.] 

[<  Quod  si  populus  intelligit  orationem  seu  benedictionem  sacerdotis, 

melius  reducitur  in  Deum,  et  devotius  respondet  Amen Quid  proficit 

populus  simplex  et  non  intelligens  ?  Quasi  dicaty  nihil,  aut  modicum ; 
quod  nescit  se  conformare  tibi,  qui  es  minister  ecclesiffi,  respondendo  Amen. 
Propter  quod  in  primitiva  ecclesia  benedictiones  et  cetera  communia  fiebant 
in  vulgari.—p.  66.  2.    Biblia  cum  gloss,  ord.  et  post  Lyr.  T.  vl  Venet.  1688.] 
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QUESTION    III. 

CONCERNING  THE  AUTHORITY  OP  SCRIPTURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF    THE    8TATB    OF    THE   QUESTION. 

In  commencing  this  question,  we  must  return  to  those  words  of 
Christ,  which  are  contained  in  John  y.  39,  epevvare  rd^  ypa(pds, 
*'  Search  the  scriptures."  In  these  words  Christ  hath  referred  and 
remitted  us  to  the  scriptures :  whence  it  follows  that  they  are  de- 
serving of  the  greatest  trust,  dignity,  and  authority.  The  question, 
therefore,  between  us  and  the  papists  is,  whence  they  have  received 
such  great  authority,  and  what  it  is,  and  on  what  this  whole  weight 
of  such  divine  dignity  and  authority  depends.  The  subject  is  diffi- 
cult and  perplexed;  nor  do  I  know  whether  there  is  any  other 
controversy  between  us  of  greater  importance.  Though  desirous  in 
every  question  to  draw  the  doctrine  of  our  adversaries  from  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  I  am  unable  to  do  so  in  the  present 
case ;  for  the  council  of  Trent  hath  made  no  decree  or  definition 
upon  this  question.  The  opinion  of  the  papists  must,  therefore,  be 
discovered  from  their  books.  The  Jesuit  does  not  treat  this  ques- 
tion in  this  place,  but  elsewhere  in  the  controversy  concerning 
councils ;  and  even  there  but  briefly  and  superficially.  But,  since 
it  appertains  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  scripture,  to  know  what 
its  authority  is,  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  be  treated  here. 

It  would  be  too  troublesome  and  laborious  to  enumerate  the 
opinions  of  all  the  papists  severally  upon  this  matter,  and  to  inquire 
what  every  one  may  have  written  upon  it.  Those  who  are  esteemed 
the  most  skilful  and  the  best  learned,  now  deny  that  they  make  the 
scripture  inferior  to  the  church ;  for  so  Bellarmine  and  others  openly 
profess,  and  complain  that  they  are  treated  injuriously  by  us  in 
this  respect.  But,  that  they  make  the  authority  of  scripture  de- 
pend upon  the  church,  and  so  do  in  fact  make  the  scripture  inferior 

18—2 
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to  the  churchy  and  that  we  do  them  no  injustice  in  attributing  this 
to  them,  will  appear  from  the  words  of  their  own  theologians,  and 
those  not  the  meanest.  Eckius,  in  his  Enchiridion  de  Authorit. 
EccUs.  Respons.  3,  says  that  ''  the  church  is  more  ancient  than 
the  scriptures,  and  that  the  scripture  is  not  authentic  but  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  ^"  And  that  this  answer  is  wonderfully 
acceptable  to  the  papists  appears  from  the  marginal  note,  where 
this  argument  is  styled  "  Achilles  pro  CathoUcis."  How  well  this 
reason  deserves  to  be  considered  Achillean^  will  appear  hereafter. 
The  same  author  places  this  assertion  amongst  heretical  proposi- 
tions, ''The  authority  of  scripture  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
church,"  and  affirms  the  contrary  proposition  to  be  catholic :  which 
agrees  with  the  assertion  so  often  repeated  in  the  canon  law,  ''  The 
church  is  above  the  scripture."  Pighius,  de  Hierarchy  Eccles.  Lib. 
r.  c.  2,  disputes  ag£unst  the  scripturarians  (as  he  calls  us),  main- 
taining that  the  authority  of  scripture  cannot  be  defended  without 
the  tradition  of  the  church ;  and  affirms  that  the  whole  authority 
of  scripture,  with  regard  to  us,  depends  upon  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
and  that  we  cannot  believe  the  scriptures  upon  any  other  grounds, 
but  because  the  church  confirms  it  by  its  testimony.  His  express 
words  are  these :  "  All  the  authority  which  the  scripture  now  hath 
with  us,  depends  necessarily  upon  the  authority  of  the  church ^" 
So,  says  he,  it  happens  that  the  gospel  of  Mark,  who  was  not  an 
apostle,  is  received,  while  that  of  Thomas,  who  was  an  apostle,  is 
not  received.  Hence  also,  he  says,  it  hath  come  to  pass  that  the 
gospel  of  Luke,  who  had  not  seen  Christ,  is  retained,  while  the 
gospel  of  Nicodemus,  who  had  seen  Christ,  is  rejected.  And  he 
pursues  this  discourse  to  a  great  length.  One  Hermann,  a  most 
impudent  papist,  affirms  that  the  scriptures  are  of  no  more  avail 
than  iEsop's  fables,  apart  from  the  testimony  of  the  church^.  As- 
suredly this  assertion  is  at  once  impudent  and  blasphemous.     Yet, 

P  c.  1.  p.  6.  Antwerp.  1633.] 

[2  Omnia  qiue  nunc  apud  nos  est  scrip turamm  auctoritaa  ab  ecclesise 
auctoritate  dcpendet  necessario. — Pigh.  Hierar.  Eccles.  Assertio.  p.  17.  Col. 
Agr.  1672.] 

[3  Gasaubon,  Ezercit.  Baron.  I.  zzxiii.  had,  but  doubtfully,  attributed 
this  to  Pighius :  but  in  a  MS.  note  preserved  in  Primate  Marsh's  library,  at 
St  Sepulchre's,  Dublin,  he  corrects  himself  thus :  *'  Non  est  hie,  sed  quidam 
Hermannus,  ait  Wittakerus  in  Prsefat.  Controvers.  1.  Quscst.  3.  p.  314.'^ 
If  a  new  edition  of  those  Ezercitations  be  ever  printed,  let  not  these  MSS. 
of  that  great  man,  which,  with  many  other  valuable  records,  we  owe  to  the 
diligence  of  Stilllngfleet  and  the  munificence  of  Marsh,  be  forgotten.] 
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when  it  was  objected  to  them  by  Brentius  in  the  Wittemberg  Con- 
fession, it  was  defended  as  a  pious  speech  by  Hosius,  de  AuthoriU 
Script.  Lib.  iii. :  where  also  he  affirms  that  the  scriptures  would 
have  no  great  weight,  except  for  the  testimony  of  the  church. 
'*  In  truth/'  says  he,  '*  unless  the  authority  of  the  church  had 
taught  us  that  this  was  canonical  scripture,  it  would  have  very 
slight  weight  with  us^."  From  this  every  one  must  see  that  the 
opinion  of  the  papists  is,  that  the  authority  of  the  church  is  really 
greater  than  that  of  scripture. 

But  other  papists  now  begin  to  speak  with  somewhat  greater 
caution  and  accuracy.  Cochlseus,  in  his  Reply  to  Bullinger,  chap. 
2,  avails  himself  of  a  distinction.  He  says  that  the  scriptures 
are  indeed  in  themselves  firm,  clear,  perfect,  and  most  worthy 
of  all  credit,  as  the  work  of  God;  but  that,  with  regard  to  us, 
they  need  the  approval  and  commendation  of  the  church,  on  ac- 
count of  the  depravity  of  our  minds  and  the  weakness  of  our 
understandiDgs.  And  this  he  confirms  by  the  authority  of  Ari- 
stotle, who  says,  in  his  Metaphysics,  that  '*  our  understandiDg  is  to 
divine  things  as  the  eyes  of  owls  to  the  light  of  the  sim^.**^  So  Canus, 
in  his  Common  Places,  Lib.  ii.  c.  8,  says  that  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  scriptures  come  from  God,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the 
church.  So  our  countryman  Stapleton  explains  this  controversy 
through  almost  his  whole  ninth  book  of  Doctrinal  Principles.  In 
the  first  chapter  he  examines  the  state  of  the  question ;  where  he 
says  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  scripture  be  in  itself 
sacred  and  divine,  but  how  we  come  to  know  that  it  is  sacred  and 
divine:  and  therefore  he  blames  Calvin  for  stating  the  question 
wrongly,  when  he  says  that  the  papists  affirm,  that  it  depends 
upon  the  church  what  reverence  is  due  to  scripture.  For  (says 
he)  the  scriptures  are  in  themselves  worthy  of  all  reverence,  but, 
with  regard  to  us,  they  would  not  by  themselves  have  been  held  in 
such  honour.  This,  says  he,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making 
it  depend  upon  the  church,  what  books  should  be  reckoned  in  the 
canon  of  scripture.  The  one  (he  adds)  relates  to  the  reverence  due 
to  scripture  in  itself;  the  other  to  the  same  reverence  in  respect  to 
us.     But,  I  beseech  you,  what  is  the  difference  between  these  two 

[^  Revera  nisi  nofi  ecclesiie  doceret  auctoritas  banc  scripturam  esse  ca- 
nonicam,  porexiguum  apud  nos  pondus  haberet. — ^p.  269.  0pp.  Antw.  1571.] 

[^  MOTTfp  yap  Koi  TO,  T&y  wicrepidwv  Sfifiara  irphs  to  <f)€yyos  tfxtt  t6  puff 
^fitpaVf  ovT»  Koi  Tijs  fjfUTtpas  ^XV^  ^  '^^^  iFp6s  TO,  r§  (^wrti  (fxu^pwrara 
iravTiov, — Mctaphys.  Lib.  u.  c  1.  0pp.  T.  n.  p.  856,  B.  Paris.  1619.] 
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Opinions,  It  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  church  what  rever- 
ence is  due  to  scripture ;  and,  It  depends  upon  the  judgment  of 
ihe  church  what  books  are  to  be  received  into  the  canon ;  since 
that  sacred  scripture,  to  which  divine  reverence  is  due,  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  canonical  books  ?  The  papists  affirm  the  latter 
opinion ;  therefore,  also  the  first  The  same  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Jesuit,  Controv,  de  ConciL  QusbsL  2 ;  where  he  says  that  the  scrip- 
tures do  not  need  the  approbation  of  the  church ;  and  that,  when  it 
is  said  that  the  church  approves  them,  it  is  only  meant  that  it  de- 
clares these  scriptures  to  be  canonical.  To  the  same  effect  Andra- 
dius  also  writes,  Defens.  Trid.  Con,  Lib.  iii.,  that  the  church  does 
not  give  to  scripture  its  authority,  but  only  declares  to  us  how 
great  its  authority  is  in  itself.  This  opinion  might  appear  tolerable, 
— ^that  scripture  is  in  itself  a  sacred  and  divine  thing,  but  is  not 
recognised  as  such  by  us,  except  upon  the  testimony  of  the  church. 
But  in  the  second  book  the  same  author  speaks  much  more  per- 
versely :  "  Nor  is  there  in  the  books  themselves,  wherein  the  sacred 
mysteries  are  written,  any  divinity  to  compel  us  by  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious awe  to  believe  what  they  contain;  but  the  efficacy  and 
dignity  of  the  church,  which  teaches  us  that  those  books  are  sacred, 
and  commends  to  us  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  ancient  &thers,  are 
such  that  no  one  can  oppose  them  without  the  deepest  brand  of 
impiety  ^"  Canisius,  in  his  Catechism,  c.  3,  sect  16,  says  that  the 
authority  of  the  church  is  necessary  to  us,  firstly,  in  order  that 
"we  may  certainly  distinguish  the  true  and  canonical  scriptures 
from  the  spurious'.''  They  mean,  then,  that  the  scripture  depends 
upon  the  church,  not  in  itself,  but  in  respect  of  us. 

And  now  we  are  well  nigh  in  possession  of  the  true  state  of 
the  question,  which  is  itself  no  slight  advantage :  for  they  speak  in 
so  perplexed,  obscure,  and  ambiguous  a  manner,  that  one  cannot 
eaaly  understand  what  it  is  they  mean.  Now  these  assertions 
might  seem  not  to  deserve  any  severe  reprehension,— —that  the 
scripture  hath  authority  in  itself,  but  that  it  cannot  be  certain  to 
us  except  through  the  church.  But  we  shall  presenUy  shew  where 
the  true  steps  and  turning  point  of  the  controversy  lie« 

[1  Neque  enim  in  ipsis  libris,  quibus  sacra  mys'teria  scripta  sunt,  quic- 
quam  inest  divinitatis,  qusD  nos  ad  credendum  quse  illis  contmentur  religione 
aliqua  constringat:  sed  ecclesias,  qusB  codices  illoB  sacros  esse  docot  et 
antiquorum  patnim  fidem  et  pietatem  commendat,  tanta  est  vis  et  am- 
plitudo,  ut  illis  nemo  sine  gravissima  impietatis  nota  possit  repugnare.] 

[^  Opufl  Catech.  p.  156.  Colon.  1577.] 
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Meanwhile  let  us  see  what  they  mean  by  this  word,  the  "church." 
Now,  under  the  name  of  the  church  the  papists  understand  not  only 
that  church  which  was  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  (for  Thomas  of 
Walden  is  blamed  on  that  account  by  Canus,  Loc.  Comm.  Lib.  il 
c.  8,  and  also  by  Stapleton,  Doctrin.  Prindp.  Lib.  ix.  c.  12,  13), 
but  the  succeeding,  and  therefore  the  present  church ;  yet  not  the 
whole  people,  but  the  pastors  only.  Canus,  when  he  handles  this 
question,  understands  by  the  church  sometimes  the  pastors,  some- 
times councils,  sometimes  the  Roman  pontiff.  Stapleton,  Lib.  ix. 
c.  1,  applies  this  distinction :  The  church,  as  that  term  denotes  the 
rulers  and  pastors  of  the  faithful  people,  not  only  reveres  the  scrip- 
ture, but  also  by  its  testimony  commends,  delivers  down,  and  con- 
signs it,  that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  people  subject  to 
them :  but,  as  the  church  denotes  the  people  or  the  pastors,  as 
members  and  private  persons,  it  only  reveres  the  scripture.  And 
when  the  church  consigns  the  scripture,  it  "does  not  make  it  au- 
thentic from  being  doubtful  absolutely,  but  only  in  respect  of  us, 
nor  does  it  make  it  authentic  absolutely,  but  only  in  respect  of  us." 
Hence  we  see  what  they  understand  by  the  term  the  church,  and 
how  they  determine  that  the  scripture  is  consigned  and  approved 
by  the  church. 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  our  own  opinion  upon  this  matter. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  controversy,  and  yet  it  is  the 
greatest.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  deny  that  it  appertains  to 
the  church  to  approve,  acknowledge,  receive,  promulge,  commend 
the  scriptures  to  all  its  members;  and  we  say  that  this  testi- 
mony is  true,  and  should  be  received  by  all.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, as  the  papists  falsely  say  of  us,  refuse  the  testimony  of  the 
church,  but  embrace  it.  But  we  deny  that  we  believe  the  scrip- 
tures solely  on  account  of  this  commendation  of  them  by  the  church. 

^^or  we  say  that  there  is  a  more  certain  and  illustrious  testimony, 
whereby  we  are  persuaded  of  the  sacred  character  of  these  books^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without 
which  the  commendation  of  the  church  would  have  with  us  no 
weight  or  momentj^  The  papists,  therefore,  are  unjust  to  us,  when 
they  affirm  that  we  reject  and  make  no  account  of  the  authority  of 
the  church.  For  we  gladly  receive  the  testimony  of  the  church, 
and  admit  its  authority  ;  but  we  affirm  that  there  is  a  far  different, 
more  certain,  true,  and  august  testimony  than  that  of  the  church. 

w^e  sum  of  our  opinion  is,  that  the  scripture  is  avroirtaTos,  that 
is,  hath  all  its  authority  and  credit  from  itself  ^is  to  be  acknow- 
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ledged,  is  to  be  received,  not  only  because  the  church  hath  so  deter- 
mined and  commanded,  but  because  it  comes  from  God ;  and  that 
wfLfifiTtainly  know  that  it  comes  from  God,  not  by  the  church,  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Now  by  the  church  we  understand!  not,  as  tEey  do, 
the  pastors,  ISishops,  councils,  pope ;  but  the  whole  multitiide  of  the 
faithful.  For  this  whole  multitude  hath  learned  from  the  SoTy~Smrit 
that  tHis  scxripture  is  sacred,  that' these  books  are  divine,  Ttoper^ 
BuasiQif  the' Holy  Spirit  hath  sealed  in  the  minds  of  all  the  faithful. 
The  state  of  the  controversy,  therefore,  is  this:QVhether  we 
should  believe  that  these  scriptures  which  we  now  have  are  sacred 
and  canonical  merely  on  account  of  the  church's  testimony,  or  rather 
on  account  of  the  internal  persuasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;^ which,  as 
it  makes  the  scripture  canonical  and  authentic  in  itself,  makes  it 
also  to  appear  such  to  us,  and  without  which  the  testimony  of  the 
church  is  dumb  and  inefficacious. 


CHAPTER   11. 


HOW    MUCH    AUTHORITY,    WITH    RESPECT    TO    SCRIPTURE,    IS    AT- 
TRIBUTED   BY    THE    PAPISTS    AND    BY    US    TO    THE    CHURCH. 

It  remains  now  that  we  proceed  to  the  arguments  of  the 
papists.  But  first,  we  must  explain  what  authority,  both  in  their 
opinion  and  in  ours,  the  church  exercises  with  respect  to  scripture. 

Of  all  the  popish  authors,  Stapleton  hath  treated  this  question 
with  the  greatest  acuteness:  we  shall,  therefore,  examine  him  specially 
in  this  debate.  He,  Doctr.  Princip.  Lib.  ix.  cap.  2,  makes  use  of  a 
distinction  which  he  hath  taken  from  Cochlseus.  He  says,  as  we 
have  touched  before,  that  the  scripture  must  be  considered  under  a 
twofold  aspect,  in  itself,  and  relatively  to  us.  In  itself,  and  of 
itself,  he  says  that  it  is  always  sacred  on  account  of  its  author, 
"whether  it  be  received  by  the  church,  or  whether  it  be  not 
received."  For  though,  says  he,  the  church  can  never  reject  the 
scripture,  because  it  comes  from  God ;  yet  it  may  sometimes  not 
receive  some  part  of  scripture.  But,  I  pray  you,  what  is  the 
difference  between  not  receiving  and  rejecting  ?  Absolutely  none. 
He  who  dx)es  not  receive  God  rejects  him ;  and  so  the  church 
plainly  rejected  those  scriptures  which  formerly  it  did  not  receive. 
For  I  would  fain  know  why  it  did  not  receive  them.  Certainly 
the  reason  was,  because  it  judged  them  spurious,  wherein  it  appears 
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it  might  be  mistaken.  But  Stapleton  goes  on  to  saj,  that  the 
church,  exercising  its  just  privilege,  might  sometimes  not  receive 
some  books ;  and  he  shews  that  some  doctrines  are  now  received  by 
the  later  churches  which  were  not  received  formerly.  These  if 
any  one  were  now  to  reject,  after  the  church  hath  received  them, 
he  would,  says  Stapleton,  be  most  justly  called  and  deemed  a 
heretic.  But  I  affirm,  that  no  doctrines  have  now  become  matters 
of  faith,  which  were  not  received  by  the  ancient  church  in  the  times 
of  the  apostles ;  so  that  all  those  churches  must  have  erred  which 
formerly  did  not  receive  the  same.  He  presses  us,  however,  with 
particular  instances,  and  produces  certain  points  which  he  says 
were  not  received  at  first :  as  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  creation  of  souls  immediately  by 
God,  of  the  unlawfulness  of  repeating  heretical  baptism :  but  I 
affirm  once  more,  that  all  these  doctrines  had  whatever  force  they 
now  have  at  all  times,  so  as  that  if  it  be  now  heretical  not  to  assent 
to  them,  it  must  have  been  always  equally  heretical;  for  the 
doctrine  of  scripture  never  changes  in  the  gospel,  but  is  always 
equally  necessary.  Everything  that  Stapleton  adduces,  in  order  to 
shew  that  those  books  which  were  formerly  not  received  by  the 
church,  ought  now  to  be  received  solely  on  account  of  the  external 
testimony  of  the  church,  may  be  reduced  to  the  argument  stated 
above.  He  subjoins  that  the  authority  of  the  church  respects  the 
scriptures  only  materially ;  which  he  explains  to  mean,  that  it  is 
fitting  we  should  obey  the  judgment  of  the  church,  and,  on  account 
of  its  judgment,  receive  the  scripture  as  sacred.  But  it  would  not, 
says  he,  be  fitting  that  the  truth  of  scripture,  or  of  other  objects  of 
faith,  should  so  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  church,  as  that 
they  should  only  be  true  on  condition  of  the  church's  approving  them; 
but  now,  says  he,  the  church  does  not  make  them  true  in  themselves, 
but  only  causes  them  to  be  believed  as  true.  Mark  ye.  The  scrip- 
ture is  true  in  itself,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  scripture  are  true;  but 
they  could  not  appear  true  to  us,  we  could  not  believe  the  scriptures, 
unless  the  church  approved  the  scripture  and  the  doctrines  of  scrip- 
ture. Although  these  things  be  true  in  themselves,  yet  they  would 
not  have  seemed  true  to  us,  they  would  not  have  been  beheved,  or 
(to  use  Stapleton's  expression)  received  by  us,  unless  on  account  of 
the  church's  approbation.    This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity. 

We  determine  far  otherwise,  and  with  far  greater  truth;  for  we 
resolutely  deny  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  church  for  this — that  the 
scriptures  are  true  even  in  respect  to  us;  bi^L  we  say  *^*l..o\? 
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belief  of  their  truth  is  produced  by  the  testimony  and  suggestion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  was  Cochfoiis  who  taught  Bfapleton  this 
blasphemy^ 'in  lis  second  book  upon  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  scripture ;  where  he  collects  many  places  of  scripture,  which 
may  seem  incredible  to  man,  and  to  which  he  maintains  that  human 
frailty  could  not  assent,  if  they  were  not  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  church.  Such  is  the  account  of  David'^s  innumerable  army, 
which  he  shews  from  the  smallness  of  that  country  to  be  a  thing 
which  no  one  would  think  credible.  For  he  says  that  the  land  of 
Judasa  could  never  have  nourished  and  supported  such  a  vast 
number  of  men ;  and  demonstrates  this  from  a  comparison  of  that 
region  with  other  countries,  shewing  that  so  many  thousand  men 
were  never  enrolled  in  the  whole  Roman  republic,  which  was  much 
larger  than  Judaoa.  How,  says  he,  can  the  human  intellect  assent 
to  these  things,  when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  read  in  any  other 
historians,  cosmographers,  philosophers,  orators,  nay,  even  poets? 
"For  what  fable  of  the  poets"  (these  are  his  words)  "ever  ascribed 
such  a  number  of  warriors  to  one  people,  and  that  not  the  whole 
of  the  people^?"  He  brings  in  also  the  number  of  talents  which 
David  is  said  to  have  left  to  his  son  Solomon  for  the  building  of 
the  temple.  For  this,  he  maintains,  may  deservedly  seem  incredible, 
inasmuch  as  David  was  very  poor ;  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  spent  so  much  upon  his  courtiers, 
sons,  wives,  and  concubines  which  he  had  in  great  numbers,  and 
also  in  the  wars,  which  lasted  almost  all  through  his  life.  Whence, 
he  asks,  came  such  wealth  to  David  as  neither  Crcesus,  nor  Alex- 
ander, nor  Augustus,  ever  possessed?  He  is  profusely  prodigal 
of  words  and  eloquence  upon  this  subject,  and  hath  produced  many 
passages  of  this  kind,  which  shame  and  weariness  alike  forbid  me 
to  enumerate.  At  the  close  he  concludes  thus,  (and  a  noble  con- 
clusion it  is,)  that  all  these  things  cannot  otherwise  be  believed,  but 
because  the  church  believes  them,  and  hath  requited  them  to  be 
believed.  Certainly  I  know  not  what  is,  if  this  be  not,  impudence. 
Cannot  then  these  things  be  believed  on  any  other  ground,  but 
because  the  church  hath  delivered  them,  and  would  have  them  to 
be  believed?  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  almost  infinite 
number  of  other  such  things  which  are  contained  in  scripture ;  of 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  sea ;  of  the  manna ;  of 
the  quails  by  which  the  people  of  Israel  were  fed  in  the  desert  so 

{}  Quss  enim  fabula  poetarum  unl  populo  nee  toti  tantum  numerum 
ascripsit  fortium  viromm  ?] 
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richly ;  of  all  Christ's  miracles  ?  What  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
our  redemption,  the  incarnation,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  of 
Christ  ?  What  must  we  determine  of  all  these  ?  Can  these  too 
be  believed  as  true  upon  no  other  reason  or  testimony,  but  because 
the  church  hath  so  determined?  This  is  monstrous  blasphemy, 
and  worthy  of  a  CochlsBus  and  a  Stapleton  I  We  beUeve  these 
things,  and  have  no  doubt  of  their  truth,  not  merely  because  the 
church  hath  so  determined,  but  on  account  of  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  therefore  that  the 
papists  allege  tends  substantially  to  make  the  whole  authority  of 
scripture  depend  upon  the  authority  of  the  church,  which  never- 
theless they  deny:  yet  that  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  their 
opinion  is  manifest  from  what  hath  been  already  said.  Stapleton 
subjoins,  that  it  should  not  appear  to  us  more  unbecoming  that  the 
church  should  commend  the  scripture  and  bear  testimony  to  it» 
than  it  was  unbecoming  that  John  the  Baptist  should  bear  witness 
to  Christ,  and  the  gospel  should  be  written  by  men.  Now  we 
confess  that  the  church  commends  the  scripture  by  its  testimony, 
and  that  this  is  the  illustrious  office  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  matter  to  say  that  we  could  not  otherwise  believe  the 
scriptures,  unless  on  account  of  this  judgment  and  testimony  of  the 
church.  We  concede  the  former ;  the  latter  we  resolutely  deny, 
and  that  with  the  greatest  detestation. 

Tou  have  heard  how  much  these  men  attribute  to  the  church. 
It  follows  now  that  we  consider  how  much  ought  really  to  be 
attributed  to  it.  We  do  not  indeed  ascribe  as  much  to  the  church 
as  they  do  (for  we  could  not  do  so  lawfully) ;  but  yet  we  recognise 
distinguished  offices  which  the  church  hath  to  perform  in  respect 
of  scripture,  and  which  may  be  reduced  to  four  heads.  First,  the 
church  is  the  witness  and  guardian  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
discharges,  in  this  respect,  as  it  were  the  function  of  a  notary^ 
In  guardians  the  greatest  fidelity  is  required:  but  no  one  would 
say  that  records  wore  believed  merely  on  the  notary's  authority, 
but  on  account  of  their  own  trustworthiness.  So  the  church  ought 
carefully  to  guard  the  scriptures,  and  yet  we  do  not  repose  credit 
in  the  scriptures  merely  on  account  of  the  testimony  and  authority 
of  the  church.  The  second  office  of  the  church  is,  to  distinguish 
and  discern  the  true,  sincere,  and  genuine  scriptures  from  the 
spurious,  false,  and  supposititious.  Wherein  it  discharges  the  office 
of  a  champion ;  and  for  the  performance  of  this  function  it  hath 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  enable  it  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
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false:  it  knows  the  voice  of  the  spouse;  it  is  endued  with  the 
highest  prudence,  and  is  able  to  try  the  spirits.  The  goldsmith 
with  his  scales  and  touchstone  can  distinguish  gold  from  copper 
and  other  metals ;  wherein  he  does  not  make  gold,  even  in  respect 
of  us,  but  only  indicates  what  is  gold,  so  that  we  the  more  easily 
trust  it.  Or,  if  a  different  illustration  be  required,  another  skilful 
person  informs  me  that  a  coin,  which  I  do  not  recognise  as  such, 
is  good  and  lawful  money :  and  I,  being  so  instructed,  acquiesce ; 
but  it  is  on  account  of  the  matter  and  the  form  impressed  upon 
the  coin  that  I  perceive  it  to  be  sterling  and  royal  money.  In 
like  manner,  the  church  acknowledges  the  scriptures,  and  de- 
clares them  to  be  divine:  we,  admonished  and  stirred  up  by  the 
church,  perceive  the  matter  to  be  so  indeed. — The  third  office 
of  the  church  is  to  publish,  set  forth,  preach,  and  promulgate  the 
scriptures;  wherein  it  discharges  the  function  of  a  herald,  who 
oughtCtP  pronounce  with  a  loud  voice  the  decro^  and  edicts  of  the 
king,  to  omit  nothing,  to  add  nothing  of  his  ow^  Chrysostom,  in 
his  first  Homily  upon  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  pursues  this  similitude : 
**  As,"  says  he,  "  the  herald  makes  his  proclamation  in  the  theatre 
in  the  presence  of  all,  so  also  we^"  Where  he  shews  that  the  duty 
of  the  herald  is  to  publish  whatever  is  consigned  to  him,  to  add 
nothing  of  his  own,  and  to  keep  back  no  part  of  his  commission. 
Now  the  people  believes  and  obeys  the  edict  of  the  magistrates  on 
its  own  account,  not  because  of  the  voice  of  the  crier. — The  fourth 

I  office  of  the  church  is  to  expound  and  interpret  the  scriptures ; 
wherein  its  function  is  that  of  an  interpreter.  Here  it  should  in- 
troduce no  fictions  of  its  own,  but  explain  the  scriptures  by  the 

\  scriptures.  Such  are  the  offices,  and  those  surely  in  the  highest 
degree  great  and  dignified,  which  we  gladly  allow  to  belong  to 
the  church :  from  which,  nevertheless,  it  will  by  no  means  follow, 
that  we  assent  to  the  scriptures  solely  on  account  of  the  church's 
authority,  which  is  the  point  that  the  papists  affirm  and  maintain. 

From  what  hath  been  said  it  is  sufficiently  evident  what  are 
the  offices  of  the  church  in  respect  of  scripture,  both  in  our  opinion 
and  in  that  of  the  papists. 

[}   aajTfp  6  icfipv^  iratrrtov  irap6vTav  €v  t^  $€  'rpij^  Krjpvrrti,  ovro)  Koi  i}^ir.— 
0pp.  T.  IT.  p.  383.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WHEREIN  THE  FIRST  ARGUMENT   OF    OUR    OPPONENTS  IS   CONFUTED. 

We  haye  drawn  the  true  state  of  this  question  from  the  books 
of  the  papists  themselves.  It  follows  now  that  we  should  approach 
their  arguments,  which  they  themselves  deem  so  exceeding  strong 
as  to  leave  us  no  capacity  to  resist  them.  But  we,  with  God's  help, 
shall  easily  (as  I  hope)  confute  them  all.  Stapleton  hath  borrowed 
much  from  Canus^  and  explicated  his  arguments  at  greater  length. 
With  him  therefore  we  will  engage,  as  well  because  he  is  our  fellow- 
countryman,  as  because  he  seems  to  have  handled  this  subject  most 
acutely  and  accurately  of  them  alL  He  bestows  his  whole  ninth 
book  upon  this  question,  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  book 
commences  his  reasoning  against  us  in  this  manner :  To  have  a 
cerUdn  canon  of  scripture  is  most  necessary  to  faith  and  religion. 
But  without  the  authority  of  the  church  it  is  impossible  to  have 
a  certain  canon  of  scripture ;  since  it  cannot  be  clear  and  certain 
to  us  what  book  is  legitimate,  what  supposititious,  unless  the  church 
teach  us.  Therefore,  &c.  I  answer,  as  to  the  major:  Firstly, 
the  major  is  true,  if  he  mean  books  properly  canonical,  which  have 
been  always  received  by  the  church ;  for  these  the  church  ought 
always  to  acknowledge  for  canonical :  although  it  be  certain  that 
many  flourishing  churches  formerly  in  several  places  had  doubts 
for  a  time  concerning  many  of  the  books,  as  appears  from  antiquity. 
Secondly,  therefore,  it  is  not  absolutely,  and  in  the  case  of  each 
particular  person,  necessary  for  faith  and  salvation  to  know  what 
books  are  canonical.  For  many  can  have  faith  and  obtain  sal- 
vation, who  do  not  hold  the  full  number  of  the  canonical  books. 
Stapleton  proves  his  assumption, — ^namely,  that  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture can  no  otherwise  be  certainly  known  to  us  but  by  the  authority 
of  the  church, — by  threfe  arguments.  The  first  is  this :  There  is 
no  authority  more  certain  than  that  of  the  church.  But  there  is 
need  of  the  most  certain  authority,  that  the  trustworthiness  of 
scripture  may  be  ascertained,  and  all  doubt  removed  from  the 
conscience  concerning  the  canon  of  scripture.  Therefore,  &c.  I 
answer,  that  it  is  false  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  no  authority  is 
more  certain  than  that  of  the  church :  it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the 
question.  For  greater  and  more  certain  is  the  authority  of  God, 
of  the  scriptures  themselves,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whoso 
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testimony  the  truth  of  scripture  is  sealed  in  our  minds,  and  with- 
out which  all  other  testimonies  are  utterly  devoid  of  strength. 
But  God  (says  he)  teaches  us  through  the  church,  and  by  no  other 
medium:  therefore  there  is  no  more  certain  authority  than  that 
of  the  church.  I  answer :  His  own  words  prove  that  God's  au- 
thority is  more  certain.  For  the  authority  of  him  who  teaches 
is  greater  than  that  of  him  through  whom  one  is  taught  God 
teaches  us  through  the  church:  therefore  the  authority  of  God 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  church.  I  am  surprised  that  Stapleton 
should  have  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  that,  if  it  be  God  who 
teaches  through  the  church,  the  authority  of  God  must  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  church.  He  confesses  that  we  are  taught  by  God 
through  the  church :  therefore,  since  God  is  the  prime  and  highest 
teacher,  it  is  evident  that  his  authority  and  trustworthiness  is  the 
chief.  For  the  church  is  only  his  minister,  subserves  him  in  giving 
instruction,  and  expounds  his  commands.  The  weakness  of  his 
reasoning  will  easily  appear  from  a  parallel  instance.  A  prince 
publishes  his  law  and  edict  by  a  herald,  and  explains  and  expounds 
by  his  lawyers  the  meaning  of  the  law  and  the  force  of  the  edict. 
Does  it  therefore  follow  that  there  is  no  more  certain  authority 
than  that  of  the  herald  and  the  lawyers  ?  By  no  means.  For  it 
is  manifest  that  the  authority  of  the  law  and  of  the  prince  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  herald  or  the  interpreter.  But  (says  he)  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  God's  teaching:  therefore  nothing  more 
certain  than  the  authority  of  the  church,  since  God  teaches  through 
the  church.  Now  where  is  the  consequence  of  this  ?  We  confess 
indeed  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  God's  teadiing,  and  this 
is  the  very  thing  which  we  maintain,  and  hence  conclude  that  the 
authority  of  the  church  is  not  the  highest:  but  his  consequence 
meanwhile  is  wea^,  until  he  prove  that  God  and  the  church  are 
the  same  thing.  \It  will  more  correctly  follow  from  this  reasoning, 
that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  word  of  God  and  the  scrip- 
tures, because  it  is  God  who  addresses  us  in  his  word,  and  teaches 
us  through  his  word  *A  whereas  the  church  discharges  merely  a 
ministerial  function.  Therefore  we  are  not  bound  absolutely  to 
receive  whatever  the  church  may  teach  us,  but  only  whatever  it 
proves  itself  to  have  been  commanded  by  God  to  teach  us,  and 
with  divine  authority. 

The  second  argument  wherewith  Stapleton  confirms  the  as- 
sumption of  the  preceding  syllogism  is  this :  All  other  mediums 
that  can  be  attempted  are  insufficient  without  making  recourse  to 
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the  judgment  of  the  church ;  and  then  he  enumerates  the  mediums 
upon  which  we  rely.  For  as  to  the  style  (says  he)  and  phrase- 
ology, and  other  mediums,  by  which  the  scripture  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished,— these  the  church  knows  best,  and  is  best  able  to  judge 
aright  Therefore,  &c.  I  answer :  If  by  the  church  he  understand 
the  pope  and  the  bishops  (as  the  papists  always  do),  I  deny  that 
they  are  best  able  to  distinguish  the  style  and  phraseology  of  scrip- 
ture ;  I  deny  that  this  is  the  true  church  of  Christ  which  knows 
the  voice  of  Christ.  But  if  he  speak  of  the  true  church,  this 
fallacy  is  that  called  ignoratio  elenchi,  and  the  state  of  the  question 
is  changed.  For  before  this  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  external 
judgment  of  scripture,  which  perhaps  may  properly  belong  to  the 
bishops:  but  here  he  understands  tiie  internal  judgment,  which  is 
not  only  proper  to  the  pastors,  but  common  to  all  Christians  ^or 
all  Christ^s  sheep  knqw  his  Toice,  and  are  internally  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  scriptur^  Secondly,  although  we  should  concede  all 
this  to  him,  yet  where  will  be  the  coherence  of  his  reasoning,^- 
The  church  knows  best  the  voice  of  the  spouse,  and  the  style  and 
phraseology  of  scripture ;  therefore  its  authority  is  the  most  cer- 
tain ?  For  what  though  the  church  know  ?  What  is  that  to  me  ? 
Are  these  things  therefore  known  and  certain  to  me?  For  the 
real  question  is,  how  I  can  know  it  best  ?  Although  the  church 
know  ever  so  well  the  voice  of  its  spouse,  and  the  style  and 
phraseology  of  scripture,  it  hath  that  knowledge  to  itself,  not  to 
me;  and  by  whatever  means  it  hath  gained  that  knowledge, 
why  should  I  be  able  to  gain  it  also  by  the  same  ?  Thirdly,  from 
what  he  says,  the  contrary  of  his  conclusion  might  much  more 
correctiy  be  inferred,  namely,  that  the  authority  of  scripture  is 
more  certain  than  that  of  the  church.  For  if  the  authority  of 
the  church  be  therefore  most  certain,  because  it  knows  best  the 
style  of  scripture,  and  judges  by  the  style  of  scripture,  it  is  plain 
that  the  authority  of  scripture  itself  is  far  more  certain,  since  it 
indicates  itself  to  the  church  by  its  style.  But  I  (you  will  say) 
should  not  know  that  this  was  the  voice  of  the  spouse,  that  this 
was  the  style  of  scripture,  unless  the  church  were  to  teach  me. 
This,  indeed,  is  untrue,  since  it  can  be  known  that  this  is  the 
voice  of  Christ  and  true  and  genuine  scripture  without  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church,  as  shall  hereafter  be  shewn  more  at  large. 
But,  although  we  were  to  grant  him  this,  that  it  could  not  be 
known  other?rise  than  through  the  church,  that  these  were  the 
scriptures,  yet  even  so  the  argument  would   be   inconsequentiaL 
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For  many  would  not  have  known  Christ,  if  John  had  not  taught 
them,  pointed  him  out,  and  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world!"  Was  then  the  authority 
of  John  more  certain  than  that  of  Christ  ?  By  no  means.  For 
John  brought  many  to  Christ,  who  afterwards  believed  much  more 
on  account  of  Christ  himself,  than  on  account  of  the  preaching  and 
testimony  of  John.  So  many  through  means  of  the  church  believe 
these  to  be  the  scriptures,  who  afterwards  beUeve  still  more  firmly, 
being  persuaded  by  the  scriptures  themselves.  Besides,  Paul  and 
Peter  and  the  other  apostles  best  knew  the  voice  of  Christ ;  must 
therefore  their  authority  be  rated  higher  than  that  of  Christ  him- 
self ?  Far  from  it.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  because  the 
church  knows  very  well  the  voice  of  Christ,  the  authority  of  the 
church  is  greater  than  that  of  Christ.  But  as  to  his  pretence  that 
because  the  church  delivers  the  rule  of  faith,  it  must  therefore  be 
the  correctest  judge  of  that  rule ;  we  must  observe  that  the  terms 
deliver  and  judge  are  ambiguous.  The  church  does  indeed  deliver 
that  rule,  not  as  its  author,  but  as  a  witness,  and  an  admonisher, 
and  a  minister:  it  judges  also  when  instructed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  may  I  therefore  conclude,  that  I  cannot  be  certain 
of  this  rule,  but  barely  by  the  testimony  of  the  church?  It  is 
a  mere  fallacy  of  the  accident.  There  is  no  consequence  in  this 
reasoning :  I  can  be  led  by  the  church's  voice  to  the  rule  of  faith ; 
therefore  I  can  have  no  more  certain  judgment  than  that  of  the 
church. 

In  the  third  place,  Staplcton  proves  the  fore-mentioned  assump- 
tion thus:  Scripture  (says  he)  cannot  be  proved  by  scripture: 
therefore  it  must  be  proved  by  the  church ;  and  consequently  the 
authority  of  the  church  is  greater  than  that  of  scripture.  The  an- 
tecedent is  thus  estabhshed.  Should  any  one,  he  says,  deny  Paul's 
epistles  to  be  canonical,  it  cannot  be  proved  either  from  the  old 
Testament,  or  from  the  gospel,  because  there  is  nowhere  any  men- 
tion there  made  of  them.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  neither  the 
whole  scripture,  nor  any  part  of  it,  can  be  proved  from  scripture 
itself,  because  all  proof  is  drawn  from  things  better  known  than  the 
thing  to  be  proved.  Therefore  (says  he)  to  one  who  denies  or 
knows  not  either  the  whole  scripture  or  any  part  of  it,  nothing  can 
be  proved  from  scripture  itself.  But  here,  according  to  him,  the 
church  comes  to  our  help  in  both  cases.  For,  should  any  one 
deny  a  part  of  scripture,  the  church  persuades  him  to  receive 
these  books  upon  the  same  ground  as  he  hath  received  the  others : 
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he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  whole  scripture,  it  persuades  to  accept 
the  scripture  in  the  same  way  as  he  hath  accepted  Christ 

I  answer,  This  is  a  fine  way  of  persuading  a  man  to  receiye 
these  books  upon  the  same  grounds  as  he  hath  received  the  others  I 
But  the  question  is,  how  he  was  first  induced  to  receive  those 
others  ?  Was  it  by  the  authority  of  the  church  ?  Why  then  did 
he  not  receive  all  upon  the  faith  of  the  same  judgment  ?  For  the 
church  will  have  us  receive  the  whole  scripture  as  well  as  certain 
parts  of  it.  Stapleton  does  not  meet  this  scruple.  Besides,  it  is 
manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  man's  believing  in 
Christ,  who  denies  and  rejects  the  whole  scripture :  this  certainly  is 
quite  impossible.  But  now  let  us  come  to  the  exannpation  of  the 
argument  itself,  to  which  I  return  a  twofold  answer.  O'irst,  I  affirm 
that  the  scripture  can  be  understood,  perceived,  known  and  proved 
from  scriptura  Secondly,  I  say  that  if  it  cannot  be  perceived  and 
proved  in  this  way,  still  less  can  it  be  proved  by  the  church. 

Ibe  JlJTst  will  be  ^YidfiAt^fcom  the  iollQwing  consideratiojtf- 
Scripture  hath  for  its  author  God  himself:  from  whom  it  first  pro- 
ceeoed  and  came  forth.  Therefore,  the  authority  of  scripture  may 
beproved  irom  the  author  hmsdf^ncejth^ejj^bprj^^ 
selTsEmes  forth  in  it.  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  the  whole  scripture  is  called 
0€O7rF€i;arTos.  In  2  Pet.  i.  12,  we  are  told,  "  Prophecy  in  old 
time  came  not  by  the  will  of  men,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  i-no  Trvev/maros  dyiou 
<p€p6fjL€voi.  And,  verse  19,  the  word  of  prophecy  is  called  fie- 
fiaioTepo^  :  Ej^o/mei;,  says  the  apostle,  fiefiaiorepop  top  Tr/oo^ijTt- 
Koy  \6yov.  That  word  fiefiaiorepo^  is  most  pertinent  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand ;  for  it  signifies  that  the  scripture  is  endued  with  the 
firmest  and  highest  authority.  In  the  same  place  it  is  compared  to 
a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place,  \v')^v(p  (^alvovTi  ev  av^^jirjptj)  tottw. 
It  hath  therefore  hght  in  itself,  and  such  light  as  we  may  see  in 
the  darkness.  But  if  the  opinion  of  our  opponents  were  correct, 
this  light  should  be  in  the  church,  not  in  the  scriptures.  David 
indicates  the  same  thing  in  the  14th  octonary  of  Psalm  cxix.,  at  the 
beginning,  where  he  says,  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  and  a 
light  to  my  path  :"  therefore  the  scripture  hath  the  clearest  hght 
in  itself.  On  this  account  it  is  frequently  styled  the  testimony. 
From  these  and  similar  passages,  we  reason  thus:  There  is  .tbd 
gixatesLperapicuity  and  light  in  the  scriptures :  thi^rQfore  the  scripr 
tjirfiLmaybe  understood  by  the  scriptuTSU-if  one  only,  have  eyes  to 
pcr^eixa  tbiia  light     As  the  brightest  light  appears  in  the  sun,  so 
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the  greatest  splendour  of  divinity  shines  forth  in  the  word  of  God. 
Tto^Hind  cannot  perceive  even  the  light  of  the  sun;  nor  can  they 
dktinguish  the  splendour  of  the  scriptures,  whose  minds  are  not 
divindy  illuminated.  But  those  who  have  eyes  of  faith. can  behold 
diis  ITght.  BesidSj^  S  we  recognise  men  when  they  speak,  why 
should  we  not  also  ^ear  and  recognise  God  speaking  in  his  worf  ? 
For  whaFneed  is  there  that  another  should  teach  that  this  is  the 
voice  of  somebody,  when  I  recognise  it  myself;  or  should  inform 
me  that  my  friend  speaks,  when  I  myself  hear  and  understand  him 
speaking? 

But  they  object  that  we  cannot  recognise  the  voice  of  God, 
because  we  do  not  hear  God  speaking.  This  I  deny.  J\)r  those 
who  have  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  taught  of  God:  these  can  recog- 
nise  the  voice  of  God  as  much  as  any  one  can  reco&:nise  a  friend, 
with  whom  he  hath  long  and  familiarly. livfid,  by  hi§uiXlic?-  Nay, 
they  can  even  hear  God.  For  so  Augustine  (Ep.  iii.),  "God  ad* 
drc^es  us  every  day.  He  speaks  to  the  heart  of  every  one  of 
us^"  If  we  do  not  understand^  the  reason  is3efiause. jMLhaifi  not 
the  Spirit,  by  which  our  hearts  should  be  enligb^j^n^d.  .JiVith 
respect  to  us,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  scripture  depends 
upon,  and  is  made  clear  by,  the  internal  witness  of  the ^oly  Spirit; 
wi^out  which,  though  you  were  to  hear  a  thousaiid  times  that  this 
is  the  word  of  God,  yet  you  could  never  believe  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  acquiesce  with  an  entire  assent.  Besides,  the  papists  should 
tell  us  whether  or  no  this  is  really  the  word  of  God  which  we  pos- 
sess. Kow  that  it  is  in  itself  the  word  of  God,  they  do  not  deny, 
but  they  say  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  it  without  the  help  of 
the  church :  they  confess  that  the  voice  of  God  sounds  in  our  ears ; 
but  they  say  that  we  cannot  believe  it,  except  upon  account  of  the 
church's  approbation.  But  now,  if  it  be  the  word  of  God  wliich  we 
hear,  it  must  needs  have  a  divine  authority  of  itself,  and  should  be 
believed  by  itself  and  for  itself.  Otherwise  we  should  ascribe  more 
to  the  church  than  to  God,  if  we  did  not  believe  him  except  for  the 
sake  of  the  church.  God  speaks  in  the  prophets,  and  through  the 
prophets :  whence  we  find  often  used  by  them  such  phrases  as,  tlie 
word  ofJeJwvahy  and,  Thtis  saith  Jduwah.  Now  then  these  men 
tell  me  that  I  must  by  no  means  believe  that  God  really  speaks,  or 
that  this  is  the  word  of  Jehovah,  unless  the  church  confirm  the 
same :  in  which  proceeding  every  one  may  perceive  that  more 
credit  and  authority  is  ascribed  to  the  church,  that  is,  to  men,  than 

[1  Ep.  137.  0pp.  T.  II.  528.  Bassan.  1797.] 
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to  God ;  which  is  diredlj  opposite  to  what  should  be  done :  for 
God  ought  to  be  believed  before  all,  since  he  is  the  prime  and 
highest  verity;  while  the  church  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If,  there- 
fore, God  address  me,  and  say  that  this  is  his  word,  I  should 
acquiesce  in  his  authority.  EUtherto  we  have  shewn  that  there  is 
a  divine  authority  in  scripture  (which  we  shall  do  hereafter  even 
still  more  clearly);  and  that,  consequently,  we  should  believe  it  by 
itself  and  of  itself.  It  now  remains  that  we  shew  that  the  scrip- 
tures themselves  mutually  support  and  confirm  each  other  by  their 
testimony ;  which  is  a  point  easy  to  be  proved. 

The  old  Testament  is  confirmed  by  itself,  and  by  the  new ;  the 
new  also  by  itself,  and  by  the  old :  so  that,  as  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  a  God,  although  the  church  had  never  said  it,  so  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  although  the  church  had 
been  silent  upon  the  subject.     But  they,  perhaps,  would  not  even 
believe  God's  existence,  except  upon  the  church's  word.    JLt-ia,fiIt 
dent  that  the  old  Testament  is  proved  by  the  new.     In  Luke  xxivj 
44,  Christ  divides  the  whole  old  Testament  into  Moses,  the  pro«' 
phets,  and  the  Psalms :  therefore  he  hath  declared  all  these  books 
to  be  authentic  and  canonical,  and  hath  besides  confirmed  his  whole 
doctrine  from  those  books.     If,  then,  we  believe  Christ,  we  must 
believe  the  whole  old  Testament  to  be  endued  with  authentical  au-l 
thority.    In  Luke  xvi.  29, 31,  Abraham,  when  the  rich  man  requests 
that  Lazarus  may  be  sent  to  his  brethren,  replies,  ''They  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them :"  as  much  as  to  say, 
those  who  will  not  hear  them,  will  hear  no  man,  not  even  the  church. 
In  John  X.  35,  "  the  scripture  cannot  be  broken,"  XvOffvai^  there- 
fore it  possesses  an  eternal  and  immutable  force.     In  John  v.  39, 
Christ  says  to  the  Jews,  "  Search  the  scriptures  :"  where  he  under- 
stands all  the  books  of  the  old  Testament;  for  the  new  had  not  yet 
been  published.     Thus  we  have  shewn  in  general  that  the  old  Tes- 
tament is  confirmed  by  the  new ;  let  us  now  shew  the  same  in 
detail.    Christ  himself  confirms  the  books  of  Moses  specially,  Matth. 
v.,  where  he  interprets  the  whole  law ;  Matth.  xix.,  where  he  ex- 
plains the  law  of  marriage ;  Matth.  xxii.,  where  he  proves  the  re- 
surrection of  the  flesh  from  Moses;   and  John  iii.  14,  where  he 
confirms  his  own  death,  and  its  efiicacy  and  benefits,  from  the  figure 
of  the  brasen  serpent.     The  historical  books  of  the  old  Testament 
are  likewise  confirmed  by  the  new.   Matth.  xii.  42,  Christ  mentions 
the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba :  Luke  iv.  26,  the  story  of  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  is  repeated,  which  occurs  2  Kings  v. :  Acts  ii.  25) 
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'80,  34,  a  testimony  is  adduced  from  the  Psalms :  Acts  xiii.  17  and 
following  verses,  Paul  details  a  long  narrative,  drawn  from  several 
books  of  the  old  Testament :  Heb.  xi.,  manj  examples  are  produced 
from  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  Part  of  the  genealogy  which 
Matthew  exhibits  is  derived  from  the  book  of  Ruth.  From  the 
Psalms  an  almost  infinite  multitude  of  testimonies  are  alleged ;  very 
many  from  Isaiah ;  many  from  Ezekiel,  and,  in  a  word,  from  all  the 
prophets,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  minor  prophets.  But 
Stephen,  Acts  vii.  42,  cites  the  book  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
and  thus  proves  the  authority  of  them  all ;  for  all  the  minor  pro- 
phets used  formerly  to  make  but  one  book.  Now  the  testimony 
there  cited  is  taken  from  the  prophet  Amos.  Thus  it  is  manifest 
that  the  confirmation  of  the  old  may  be  drawn  from  the  new  Testa- 
ment. Upon  this  subject,  see  further  in  Augustine,  in  his  book, 
contra  Adveraar,  Legia  et  Prophetarum,  and  contra  Faustwnx 
Mdnichceum. 

Now  that,  in  like  manner,  the  books  of  the  new  Testament 
may  be  confirmed  from  the  old,  is  sufficiently  clear.  ^For  the 
truth  of  the  new  Testament  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  figures  of 
the  old\  and  whatever  things  were  predicted^ in^tlxe-jold^  ttiQse  we 
read  to  have  been  fulfiiled_jn  the  new.  ^^teyer  was  ssdd  ob- 
scnrely  in  tK"I5nner,  £  said  plffity^  the  latter.     Ifeerefore  \S 


one^l^e  true,  the  other  must  needs  be  true  also.  Moses  wrote  of 
the  Messiah,  and  so  did  the  prophets.  Moses,  Deut.  xviii.  18,  fore- 
told that  there  should  be  a  prophet  like  unto  himself;  and  death 
and  destruction  is  denounced  upon  any  who  would  not  hear  him. 
Peter,  Acts  iii.  22,  and  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  37,  teach  us  that  this 
prediction  of  a  prophet  hath  been  fulfilled.  Moses  therefore  hath 
sanctioned  Christ  by  his  testimony.  Peter  confirms  Paul's  epistles 
by  his  authority,  2  Pet.  iii.  16,  and  distinctly  calls  them  scriptures. 
"  The  unlearned,"  says  he,  ''  wrest  them,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
scriptures."  Paul  confirms  his  own  epistles  by  his  name,  and  by 
Ids  judgment.  Therefore  the  old  and  new  Testaments  do,  by  their 
mutual  testimony,  establish  and  consign  each  other.  In  other  cases, 
indeed,  such  a  mutual  confirmation  is  of  no  avail;  but  in  this  it 
should  be  of  the  greatest,  because  no  one  is  so  fit  a  witness  of  God 
and  his  word,  as  God  himself  in  his  word.  Qf  then  we  repose  any 
credit  in  the  old  Testament,  we  must  repose  as  much  in  the  new ; 
if  we  believe  the  new,  we  must  believe  the  old  also^  But  the 
papists,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  neither  Testament  believed  on 
its  own  account,  but  both  on  account  of  the  church's  authority  :  the 
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falsehood  of  which  is  abundantly  evident  from  what  hath  been 
ah*ead7  said. 

But  human  incredulity  will  still  urge,  that  this  may  indeed  be 
conceded  with  respect  to  some  books,  but  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  every  one  of  the  books  of  the  old  and  new  Testament ;  because 
we  nowhere  read  that  the  books  of  Esther,  Nehemiah,  and  Ezra,  were 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  new  Testament :  and  there  are 
besides  many  bookff  of  the  new  Testament  which  cannot  be  con- 
firmed by  the  old.  Besides,  if  there  were  even  some  one  book  of 
the  new  Testament,  in  which  all  the  books  of  the  old  Testament 
were  severally  enumerated,  there  would  yet  be  need  (will  the 
papists  say)  of  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church,  because  there 
may  be  some  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  any  book ; 
and  how  (they  will  say)  are  we  to  persuade  such  persons  that  this 
scripture  is  divine  ? 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  such  men  as  these,  who  despise  all 
the  sacred  books,  the  church  itself  will  be  unable  to  convince :  for 
with  those  who  hold  the  authority  of  scripture  in  no  esteem,  the 
authority  of  the  church  will  have  but  little  weight.  Secondly,  if 
any  pious  persons  have  yet  doubts  concerning  the  scriptures,  much 
more  certain  evidences  may  be  gathered  from  the  books  themselves, 
to  prove  them  canonical,  than  from  any  authority  of  the  church. 
I  speak  not  now  of  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  but  of  cer- 
tain external  testimonies,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  books 
themselves  to  prove  them  divinely  inspired  writings.  Such  are 
mentioned  byj^^l^j^gg.  Institut.  Lib.  i.  c.  8^  and  are  of  the  following 
kind.  Firsts  the  majesty  of  the  doctrine  i^elf,  which  everywhere 
shines  forth  in  the  sacred  and  canonical  books.  Nowhere,  assuredly, 
does  such  majesty  appear  in  the  books  of  philosophers,  orators,  or 
even  of  all  the  divines  that  ever  wrote  upon  theology.  There  are 
none  of  the  sacred  books  which  one  would  be  more  likely  to  ques- 
tion than  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  since  formerly  even  some  churches  enter- 
tidned  doubts  of  them :  nevertheless,  in  these  there  is  contained 
such  a  kind   of  teaching  as  can  be  found  in  no  other  writer. 

Secondly^  the  simpUcity,  puntjj^Md  dij?iiiity  <>f  ths^stjlg..  ^  Never 
W^.a^^ytEing  written  more  chastejy,  purely,  or  divinely.  Such  pu- 
rity is  not  to  be  found  in  Plato,  or  in  Aristotle,  or  in  Demosthenes, 
or  in  Cicero,  or  in  any  other  writer.  T^Hldft^^the  antiqmjty  of  J^ 
book£L,ih6mseIves  j^cures  them  a  great  authority.  For  the  books 
of  Moses  are  more  ancient  than  the  writings  of  any  other  men,  and 
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oontaln  the  oldest  of  all  histories,  deduced  from  the  very  creation  of 
the  world ;  which  other  writers  were  either  wholly  ignorant  of,  or 
heard  of  from  this  source,  or  contaminated  by  the  admixture  of 
many  fables.  Fourthly ^  the  oracles  contained  in  these  books  prpye 
their  authority  ioHiQ  sacred  in  the  highest  sense,  by  shewing  it 
necessarily  divine.  For  some  things  are  here  predicted,  which 
hagpened^^anyliges  afterwards,  and  names  are  given  to,  persons 
some  ages  before  they  were  born ;  as  to  Josiah,  1  Kings  xiii.  2, 
andTtb  Cyrus,  Isaiah  xliv.  28,  and  xlv.  1.  How  could  this  have 
been  without  some  divine  inspiration  ?  Fiffhlyj  miracles,  so  many 
and  so  true,  prove  God  to  be  the  author  of  these  bppl^s.  Sixthly^ 
the  enemies  themselves  prove  these  books  to  be  sacred ;  for,  while 
they  have  endeavoured  wholly  to  destroy  them,  their  fury  hath 
ever  been  in  vain :  nay,  many  of  them,  by  the  penalties  and 
torments  which  befel  them,  were  made  to  understand  that  it  was 
the  word  of  God  which  they  opposed.  Seyf^thly,  the  testimonies 
of  martyrs  make  it  evident  that  the  majesty  of  these  books  is  of  no 
iQfiaiDJBharact.er»  since  they  have  sealed  the  doctrine,  here  delivered 
down  and  set  forth,  by  their  confession  and  their  blood.  Eighthly ^ 
the  authors  themselves  guarantee,  in  a  great  measure,  the  credit  pf 
these  books.  What  sort  of  men  were  they  before  they  were 
raised  up  to  discharge  this  office  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Altogether 
^  unfitted  for  such  a  function  then,  though  afterwards  endowed  with 
^Jthe  noblest  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Who  was  Moses,  before  he 
was  called  by  God  ?  First,  a  courtier  in  Egypt,  then  a  shepherd, 
finally,  endued  with  the  richest  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  he  became 
a  prophet,  and  the  leader  of  the  people  of  IsraeL  Who  was  Jere- 
miah? A  man,  incapable,  as  himself  testifies,  of  any  eloquence. 
Who  was  David?  A  youth  and  a  shepherd.  Who  Peter?  A 
fisherman,  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  person.  Who  John  ?  A  man 
of  the  same  low  rank.  Who  was  Matthew  ?  A  publican,  altogether 
a  stranger  to  holy  things.  Who  was  Paul  ?  An  enemy  and  per- 
secutor of  that  doctrine  which  he  afterwards  professed.  Who  was 
Luke  ?  A  physician.  ^Sow  could  such  men  have  written  so  divinely 
without  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  They  were, 
almost  all,  illiterate  men,  learned  in  no  accomplishments,  taught  in 
no  schools,  imbued  with  no  instruction;  but  afterwards  summoned  by 
a  divine  call,  marked  out  for  this  office,  admitted  to  the  counsels 
of  God:  and  so  they  committed  all  to  writing  with  the  exactest 
fidehty ;  which  writings  are  now  in  our  handv 

ThQue  topics^  may  jprove  that  these  books  are  divine,  yet  will 
never  be  sufficient  to  brinff  conviction  to  our  souls  so  as  to  make  us_ 
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^§a§a4^  unless  the  t^tJDQpnj  pLtha.JB[plj_Spjr^^^  be  added.  When 
this  is  added,  it  fills  our  minds  with  a  wonderful  pleoituSe  of  as^ 
surance,  conArms  them,  and  causes  us  most  gladly  to  embrace  the 
scriptures,  giving  force  to  the  preceding  arguments.  Those  pre- 
vious arguments  may  indeed  urge  and  constrain  us;  but  this  (I 
mean  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  is  the  only  argu- 
ment which  can  persuade  us. 

Now  if  the  preceding  arguments  cannot  persuade  us,  how 
much  less  the  authority  of  the  church,  although  it  were  to  repeat 
its  affirmation  a  thousand  times  I  The  authority  of  the  church, 
and  its  unbroken  judgment,  may  perhaps  suffice  to  keep  men  in 
some  external  obedience,  may  induce  them  to  render  an  external 
consent,  and  to  persevere  in  an  external  unity :  but  the  church  can 
of  itself  by  no  means  persuade  us  to  assent  to  these  oracles  as 
divine.  In^  order,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  internally  in  our 
consciences  persuaded  of  the  authority  of  scripture,  it  is  needfuL 
that  the  testimony  of  the.  Holy  (xhoat  should  be  added.  And  he, 
as  he  seals  all  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  the  whole  teaching  of  sal- 
vation in  our  hearts,  and  confirms  them  in  our  consciences,  so  also 
does  he  give  us  a  certain  persuasion  that  these  books,  from  which 
are  drawn  all  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  salvation,  are  sacred  and 
canonical.  But,  you  will  say,  this  testimony  is  not  taken  from  the 
books  themselves:  it  is,  therefore,  external,  and  not  inherent  in  the 
word.  I  answer/Although  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
not,  indeed,  the  sahie  as  the  books  themselves;  yet  it  is  not 
external,  nor  separate,  or  alien  from  the  books,  because  it  is  per- 
ceived in  the  doctrine  deUvered  in  those  books ;  fqj:  we  do  not 
^pfiakjoL.I!'PJ..^nthu8iastic  influence  of  the  Spirit.  But,  in  like 
manner  as  no  man  can  certainly  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  faith 
except  by  the  Spirit,  so  can  none  assent  to  the  scriptures  but  by 
the  same  Spirit^\, 

But  here  two  objections  must  be  removed,  which  are  proposed 
by  Stapleton,  of  which  the  former  is  against  this  latter  reply  of 
ours,  and  the  latter  against  the  former.  The  first  objection  is  this : 
If  it  be  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  that  we  know  the  scriptures, 
how  comes  it  that  churches,  which  have  this  Spirit,  agree  not 
amongst  themselves  ?  For  (so  he  argues)  the  Lutherans  disagree 
with  you  Calvinists,  because  you  receive  some  books  which  they 
reject:  therefore,  either  you  or  they  are  without  the  Spirit, 
This  is  an  objection  urged  also  by  Gampian  and  by  others,  I 
answer :  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  foUow  either  that  they  who 
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reject  those  books,  or  we  who  receive  them,  are  without  the  Holy 
Spirit.  For  no  saving  truth  can  be  known  without  the  Holy 
Spirit;  as  for  example,  that  Christ  died  for  us,  or  any  other. 
This  the  papists  will  themselves  allow.  Tet  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  who  have  learned  this  truth  from  the  Holy  Spirit  must  agree 
in  all  other  points  of  faith.  Nor  does  it  immediately  follow,  that 
all  who  are  in  error  are  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  all  errors 
are  not  capital.  Now  the  reason  why  all  who  have  the  Holy  Spirit 
do  not  think  exactly  alike  of  all  things,  is  because  there  is  not  precisely 
the  same  equal  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all ;  otherwise  there 
would  be  the  fullest  agreement  in  all  points.  Secondly,  both  we 
who  receive  some  books  not  received  by  the  Lutherans,  have  the 
precedent  of  some  ancient  churches,  and  the  Lutherans  also,  who 
reject  them.  For  there  were  some  churches  who  received  these 
books  (that  is,  the  epistle  of  Jude,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  second  and  third  of  John),  and  also  some  who  rejected  them, 
and  yet  all  meanwhile  were  churches  of  God.  Thirdly,  it  does  not 
presently  follow  that  all  have  the  Holy  Spirit  who  say  they  have 
it.  Although  many  of  the  Lutherans  (as  they  call  them)  reject 
these  books,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  such  is  the  common 
opinion  of  that  whole  church.  The  papists,  indeed,  understand  and 
denote  by  the  name  of  the  church  only  the  bishops  and  doctors ; 
but  the  sentiments  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  merely  a  few  of  its 
members. 

The  second  objection  against  our  former  reply  is  to  this  effect : 
The  scripture  is  not  the  voice  of  God,  but  the  word  of  God ;  that  is, 
it  does  not  proceed  immediately  from  God,  but  is  delivered  me- 
diately to  us  through  others.  I  answer:  We  confess  that  God 
hath  not  spoken  by  himself,  but  bv  others.  Yet  this  does  not 
diminish  the  authority  of  scripture,  ^or  God  inspired  the  prophets 
with  what  they  said,  and  made  use  of  their  mouths,  tongues,  and 
hands:  the  scripture,  therefore,  is  even  immediately  the  voice  of 
God.  \  The  prophets,  .and.  -i4)ostles  were  only  the  organs  of  God. 
Itjfl^s  God  who  spake  to  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  and  through 
theprophets,  as  is  plain  from  Heb.  i.  1.  And  Peter  says,  2  Epist. 
i.  21,  that  "holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved,  (pepofievovs, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Therefore  the  scripture  is  the  voice  of  the 
Sgirit>..^d_.con8equently~~thfijypij?e  of  God.  But  what  though~it 
were  not  the  voice  of  God  immediately,  but  only  the  word  of 
God  ?  Therefore  (says  Stapleton)  it  requires  to  be  made  known 
by  the  church  like  the  rest,  that  is,  like  other  doctrines  necessary 
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to  salvation.  But  what?  Is  it  only  by  the  testimony  of  the 
church,  that  we  know  all  other  points  of  religion  and  doctrines  of 
the  faith  ?  Is  it  not  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  us  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation?  Mark  well  how  Stapleton  affirms 
that  we  learn  all  only  from  the  church,  and  sets  the  Spirit  and 
the  church  asunder.  But  if  the  Spirit  teach  in  the  church,  and  it 
is  by  the  Spirit  that  we  know  the  other  doctrines,  then  why  may 
we  not  learn  from  the  Spirit  this  also,  that  the  scripture  is  the 
word  of  God  ?  Let  him  speak  and  tell  us,  if  he  can.  But  this 
(says  he)  is  a  "  matter  of  faith,  like  the  rest."  I  confess  it.  But 
here  he  strangles  himself  in  his  own  noose.  For  if  without  faith 
it  cannot  be  understood  that  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  then 
is  there  need  of  some  more  certain  testimony  than  the  external 
approbation  of  the  church.  For  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  author  of 
faith,  and  not  the  f*hi]rfhp_gT^pt  fvt  fin  inntrunif^nt,  an  ^^^^m^^ 
InSsterial  medium.  He  subjoins:  "But  this,  like  the  rest, 
exceeds  meiFiTTuman 'cwnprehension."  I  answer:  Therefore  men 
cannot  give  us  this  persuasion,  but  there  is  need  of  some  higher, 
greater,  more  certain  testimony  than  that  of  man.  Now  the  church 
is  an  assembly  of  men,  and  is  composed  of  men.  "  But  this  (says 
he  further)  should  not,  any  more  than  the  rest,  be  received  by 
immediate  revelations."     I  answer:  T^J3, m^^i^iFmcdkB^^ 

ii^medigJfijrexelatiQiLSSB 

selves ;  because  il  springs,  derives  itself,  and  is  perceived  from  the 

word  itselt  through  the  same  Spirit  from  which  that  word  en^^i^ftted. 
But  I  would  gladly  know  from  them,whence  it  is  that  the  church 
comes  to  know  that  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God.  If  they  say, 
by  a  private  revelation ;  th!Q^  they  concede  that  extraordinary  and 
private  revelations  are  still  employed,  and  so  they  establish  and 
confirm  ^Q^yjgkgip ;  for  this  authority  they  attribute  even  to  the 
present  church^ If  they  say,  by  some  ordinary  means;  then  they 
must  acknjunrledge  that  the  church  hatli  this'  knowledge  by  the 
word^ifself.  Stapleton  proceeds :  Now  it  cannot  be  discovered  by 
reason  that  one  book  is  apocryphal,  another  canonical;  this  au- 
thentic, and  that  spurious,  any  more  than  the  rest  Therefore  it 
must  be  proved  by  the  church.  I  answer:  The  inference  does 
not  hold.  For  it  cannot  be  proved  by  human  reasons  that  Christ 
was  bom  of  a  virgin,  rose  from  the  dead,  ascended  up  to  heaven 
with  his  body.  Must  then  the  whole  credit  of  these  and  other 
articles  depend  upon  the  sole  authority  and  testimony  of  the  church 
alone?  Do  we  believe  these  things  to  be  true  upon  no  other 
grounds  but  because  it  pleases  the  church  that  we  should  thus 
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believe  ?  Assuredly  not.  But  what,  though  it  were  conceded  that 
we  came  to  know  through  the  church,  that  this  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  that  this  teaching  is  true  and  canonical,  which  we  do  indeed 
gladly  concede  in  a  certain  sense ;  yet  must  this  be  understood 
80  as  to  indicate  an  external,  ministerial  means,  which  God  hath 
been  pleased  to  use  in  instructing  us,  and  nothing  more.  It  is 
through  the  ministry  of  the  church,  and  not  on  account  of  the 
church's  authority.  As,  therefore,  he  who  receives  a  message  of 
great  favours  promised  or  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  sovereign,  does 
not  believe  on  account  of  the  messenger,  or  on  the  messenger"*s 
authority,  but  on  account  of  the  prince's  own  munificence,  or  because 
he  sees  the  patent  or  letter  signed  with  the  prince's  own  hand,  or 
because  he  recognises  some  other  certain  token;  nor  believes  on 
account  of  the  servant,  although  through  his  ministry ;  so  we  re- 
ceive indeed  the  scriptures  sent  to  «b  from  God  through  the  church, 
and  yet  do  not  believe  it  to  be  sent  from  God  solely  on  the  church's 
authority,  but  on  account  of  the  voice  of  God,  which  we  recognise 
speaking  clearly  and  expressly  in  the  scriptures. 

I  answer,  secondly,  If  scripture  cannot  be  proved  by  scripture, 
as  Stapleton  says,  then  certainly  much  less  can  it  be  proved  by  the 
church.  For  if  Stapleton's  be  a  good  reason,  that  scripture  cannot 
be  proved  by  scripture,  because  scripture  may  be  unknown  or  de- 
nied, that  reason  will  have  still  greater  force  against  the  church. 
For  the  church  is  no  less  liable  to  be  unknown  or  denied  than  the 
scripture.  Stapleton  calls  this  a  ^*  weighty  question ;"  and  indeed 
he  must  needs  find  it  so.  In  truth,  it  is  so  weighty  that  he  cannot 
support  himself  under  it. 

But,  says  he,  the  case  of  the  church  and  of  the  scripture  is 
not  the  same.  Why  ?  "  Because  there  is  no  Christian  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  church."  In  like  manner,  there  is  no  Christian 
who  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  scripture.  The  case  of  both,  there- 
fore, is  the  same.  Do  you  yourself  deem  him  a  Christian  who 
denies  the  whole  scripture  ?  Certainly,  he  replies;  for  he  aflirms  that 
^gome  Christians  deny  the  scriptures,  such  as  the  Schwenkfeldians. 
Anabaptists,  and  in  England  the  Familists^  and  Superilluminati^ 
I  answer,  our  question  is  about  real  Christians.  These  are  not 
Christians  truly  but  equivocally,  as  the  papists  are  equivocal 
catholics.  It  may  indeed  happen  that  there  may  be  some  Chris- 
tians who  are  ignorant  of  the  canon  of  scripture,  or  have  even  not 
seen  some  books  of  it,  but  yet  assent  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 

[1  Disciples  of  Henry  Nicholas  of  Amsterdam.     See  Hooker,  Preface  to 
E.  P.,  Chap.  iii.  9,  and  Mr.  Kcble's  note,  p.  184.] 
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canon  of  scripture ;  for  otherwise  they  certainly  cannot  be  called 
Christians.  As  to  his  assertion  that  there  are  no  Christians  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  church,  if  he  mean  it  of  the  Koman  church,  it  is 
certain  that  many  Christians  have  been,  and  still  are  ignorant  of  it ; 
many  have  not  even  so  much  as  heard  of  it.  Will  he  exclude  all 
these  from  the  hope  of  salvation  ?  But  if  he  understand  any  other 
church,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  However,  he  proves  that  no 
Christians  are  ignorant  of  the  church,  because  in  the  Creed  we  be- 
lieve in  the  church.  I  confess  that  in  the  Creed  we  do  believe  in 
the  church,  but  not  in  this  or  that  church,  but  the  catholic  church ; 
which  is  no  particular  assembly  of  men,  much  less  the  Roman  syna- 
gogue, tied  to  any  one  place,  but  the  body  of  the  elect  which  hath 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  shall  exist  unto 
the  end.  And  why  do  we  thus  believe  ?  Assuredly  by  no  other 
argument  than  the  authority  of  scripture,  because  the  scriptures 
teach  us  that  there  is  such  a  body  in  the  world,  as  Augustine  repeats 
a  thousand  times  against  the  Donatists,  not  because  any  church 
attests  or  professes  this  proposition.  But  the  church,  says  he,  is 
'*  the  means  of  beheving  all  the  rest ;"  therefore  it  is  the  means 
also  of  beheving  the  existence  of  the  scriptures.  I  answer,  it  is  in- 
deed the  means,  not  the  principal  or  prime  source;  and  a  mean 
merely  external  and  ministerial.  But  the  principal  mean  is  the 
word  itself,  and  the  prime  cause  is  the  Spirit;  whereas  the  church  is 
only  an  inferior  organ. 

"But  in  the  Creed,"  says  Stapleton,  "we  believe  in  the 
church,  but  not  in  the  scriptures."  To  this  I  return  two  an- 
swers. First,  since  Stapleton  allows  that  we  beheve  in  the  church, 
I  demand  how,  and  on  what  account?  K  he  say,  on. account 
of  the  church,  then  we  beUeve  a  thing  on  account  of  the  thing 
itself.  But  this  is  no  proof  even  in  his  own  opinion :  for  every 
proof  (as  he  says  himself  elsewhere)  proceeds  from  premises  better 
known  than  the  conclusion.  Therefore,  we  believe  the  church 
through  some  other  mean,  that  is,  through  the  scripture  and  the 
church.  Secondly,  Stapleton  thus  rejects  the  scripture  from  the 
Creed,  since  he  says  that  in  the  Creed  we  beheve  in  the  church, 
but  not  in  the  scriptures.  But  the  scripture  is  not  rejected  from 
the  Creed;  for  the  Creed  is  a  compendium  and  epitome  of  the 
whole  scripture,  and  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed  itself  are  confirmed 
out  of  scripture.  Besides,  in  the  Creed  itself  we  indicate  our  belief 
in  scripture :  for  when  I  profess  that  "  I  believe  in  God,"  I  profess 
also  that  I  beUeve  that  God  speaks  truth  in  his  word,  and  conse- 
quently,  that  I  receive  and  venerate  all  divine  scripture.    For  the 
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word  "I  believe,"  which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Creed,  is  by  the  fathers  expounded  in  a  threefold  sense, — that 
is,  I  believe  God;  I  believe  that  there  is  a  God;  and  I  believe 
in  God.     {Credo  Deo,  Credo  Deum,  Credo  in  Deum). 

Stapleton  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  whole  formal  cause  of 
faith  is  assent  to  God  revealing  something  through  the  church.  I 
answer,  God  does,  indeed,  reveal  truth  through  the  church,  but  so 
as  through  an  external  ministerial  medium.  But  properly  he  re- 
veals truth  to  us  through  the  Spirit  and  the  scripture :  for  though 
Paul  plant  and  Apollos  water,"  yet  these  are  of  no  avail  unless 
God  give  the  increase.'^  1  Cor.  iii.  6.  The  church  can  reveal 
nothing  to  us  in  a  saving  way  without  the  Spirit  But  nothing  can 
be  hence  gathered  to  make  it  appear  that  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  of  scripture  is  not  equally  doubtful  and  obscure,  nay, 
that  the  authority  of  the  church  is  not  much  more  so ;  since  it  is 
certain  that  whatever  authority  the  church  hath  depends  entirely 
upon  the  scripture. 

So  much  then  in  reply  to  Stapleton's  first  argument :  let  us 
come  now  to  the  rest,  which  are  all,  as  it  were,  inferior  streams 
derived  from  this  first  argument,  and  referred  to  its  confirmation. 
However,  we  will  examine  them  each  distinctly  and  severally,  that 
a  plain  answer  may  be  returned  on  our  part  to  every  argument 
which  he  employs. 


it 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WHEREIN   STAPLETON's    SECOND    ARGUMENT    IS    PROPOSED 

AND  CONFUTED. 

In  his  ninth  Book,  chap.  5,  he  sets  forth  an  egregious  piece  of 
reasoning  to  this  effect :  Some  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
have  not  canonical  authority,  and  some  which  are  not  writings  of 
prophets  or  apostles  are  received  into  the  canon.  Therefore  the 
whole  canon  of  scripture  rests  on,  and  is  defined  by,  the  judgment 
of  the  church.  It  ought  to  determine  the  canon  of  scripture ;  and 
consequently  the  scripture  hath  its  authority  from  the  testimony  of 
the  church. 

I  have  three  answers  to  this.  First,  it  is  possible  that  pro- 
phets and  apostles  may  have  written  some  things  in  an  ordinary 
way  to  private  persons,  as,  for  instance,  David  sent  private  letters  to 
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Joab.  These  things  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  canon.  But 
whatever  they  wrote  as  prophets,  and  inspired  by  God,  for  the 
public  instruction  of  the  church,  have  been  received  into  the  canon. 

Secondly,  I  demand  of  him,  whether  those  writings  of  which  he 
speaks  were  in  themselves  sacred  and  divine,  or  not?  If  they 
were ;  then  the  church  ought  to  admit  and  approve  them  by  its 
testimony,  as  they  allow  themselves,  and  the  church  hath  erred  in 
not  receiving  them :  for  it  is  the  office  of  the  church  to  recognise 
the  sacred  scriptures  and  commend  them  to  others.  If  they  were 
not ;  then  it  is  certain  that  they  were  written  by  prophets  and  apo- 
stles with  some  other  design  than  that  they  should  be  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  scripture :  so  that  the  church  neither  could  nor  ought 
to  have  admitted  them  into  that  canon. 

Thirdly,  no  such  pubHc  writing  of  either  the  prophets  or  the 
apostle6  can  be  produced,  which  hath  not  been  received  in  the 
canon  of  the  scriptures.  Tet  Stapleton  endeavours  to  prove 
that  there  were  many  such  writings  both  of  prophets  and  apo- 
stles, which  the  church  never  chose  to  sanction.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  he  enumerates  certain  writings  of  the  prophets,  and 
then  of  the  apostles  which  were  never  admitted  into  the  canon. 
By  Samuel,  says  he,  and  Nathan  and  Gad,  the  Acts  of  David 
were  written,  as  appears  from  1  Chron.  last  chapter,  verse  29. 
But  those  books  are  not  now  canonical.  Therefore  it  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  church,  either  to  receive  books  of  scripture  as 
canonical,  or  to  refuse  and  reject  them  as  apocryphal.  I  answer, 
that  in  that  place  the  sacred  history  of  the  first  and  second  of 
Samuel  is  meant,  which  was  drawn  up  by  those  three  prophets, 
Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad,  and  which  Stapleton  rashly  denies  to  be 
canonical.  For  it  is  certain  that  both  these  books  were  not  written 
by  Samuel,  because  Samuel  was  dead  before  the  end  of  the  first 
book.  Now  the  church  always  acknowledged  these  books  to  be 
canonical.  But  Stapleton  supposes  that  some  other  history,  the 
work  of  those  distinguished  prophets,  is  referred  to;  which  cannot  be 
established  by  any  proof.  Secondly,  he  says  that  the  Acts  of  Solo- 
mon were  consigned  to  writing  by  Nathan,  Ahijah  and  Iddo,  as 
appears  from  2  Chron.  ix.  29.  I  reply,  that  the  history  there 
meant  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  first  book  of  Kings :  or,  if 
some  other  hbtory  be  indicated,  how  will  he  prove  that,  when  it 
was  extant,  it  had  not  canonical  authority?  Thirdly,  he  proves  from 
2  Chron.  ziii.  22,  that  the  history  of  Abijah  was  written  by  Iddo 
the  prophet,  which  yet  is  not  now  extant  in  the  canon.  I  answer, 
that  this  is  the  same  history  of  king  Abijah  which  is  contained  ia 
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1  Kings  XV.  Fourthly,  he  says  that  the  history  of  Jehoshaphat  was 
written  by  the  prophet  Jehu ;  which  he  proves  from  2  Chron.  xx. 
34.  I  answer,  that  the  same  history  is  meant  which  is  extant 
1  Kings  xvi.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  histories  of  Judges,  Ruth, 
Sftmuel  and  Kings,  were  written  by  many  prophets:  whence  in 
Matth.  ii.S  at  the  last  verse,  a  passage  is  cited  from  the  book 
of  Judges  (for  it  is  found  nowhere  else);  and  yet  Matthew  uses  the 
expression,  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  tlie  pro- 
pliets"  TO  pYfOev  Sid  Ttiv  '7rpo(prjTa)v.  Whence  we  may  undertand 
that  that  book  was  written  and  composed  by  many  prophets. 
Fifthly,  he  says  that  many  writings  of  Solomon's  are  now  not 
-extant  in  the  canon  of  scripture.  I  answer,  that  this  is  no  great 
wonder,  since  they  have  now  wholly  perished  and  are  not  extant 
anywhere :  for  I  believe  that  no  man  doubts  that  some  canonical 
pieces  have  perished.  But  if  they  were  now  extant,  Stapleton 
would  have  to  prove  that  it  would  depend  upon  the  authority  of 
the  church  whether  they  should  or  should  not  be  in  the  canon. 
Next  he  brings  a  testimony  from  Augustine,  de  CiviU  Dei,  Lib. 
XVII.  cap.  ult.  where  these  words  occur:  "There  are  writings  of 
theirs "  (meaning  Zechariah,  Malachi,  and  Haggai,)  "  as  there  are 
of  others,  who  prophesied  in  great  numbers:  very  few  wrote 
pieces  which  had  canonical  authority*."  I  answer,  these  things 
which  Augustine  says  have  no  reference  to  our  question.  For  he 
does  not  say  that  many  things  were  written  by  the  prophets  which 
had  no  canonical  authority;  but  that,  out  of  a  great  many  prophets, 
there  were  very  few  who  wrote  anything :  because  many  prophets 
left  no  written  compositions  whatever.  What  he  says,  therefore,  is, 
there  were  many  prophets  who  taught  the  church  only  orally ;  but 
few  who  wrote  anything.  This  is  plainly  Augustine's  sense  and 
meaning :  whence,  by  the  way,  we  may  tsdte  notice  of  Stapleton's 
fidelity  in  quoting  the  fathers.  These,  then,  are  Stapleton's  ob- 
jections concerning  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  Let  us  come  now 
to  those  writings  of  the  apostles  which  he  affirms  not  to  have  been 
received  into  the  canon. 

The  first  specifies  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  which  he  proves 
from  Coloss.  iv.  16,  to  have  been  written  by  Paul ;  yet,  says  he, 

\}  Whitaker  supposes  the  reference  to  be  to  Judges  xiii.  6.  But  a  Naza- 
rite  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  Na^apalor,  Naffp,  Ndfip,  Naftpmos'  never,  I 
believe,  by  Nafwpaior.] 

[2  Sunt  scripta  eorum,  sicut  aliorum  qui  in  magna  multitudine  prophe- 
tarunt :  perpauci  ea  scripserunt  quso  auctoritatem  canonis  haberent.  T.  ix. 
p.  640.] 
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that  epistle  is  not  now  in  the  canon.  I  answer :  No  epistle  of  the 
kind  is  mentioned  in  that  place.  The  apostle  says,  €k  AaoSiKcia^, 
not  TTpw  AaoSiKciay,  so  that  the  epistle  here  referred  to  was  not 
written  to  the  Laodiceans,  but  from  Laodicea.  The  mistake  arose 
from  the  vulgar  Latin  edition,  which  reads,  JEpistolam  Laodi- 
censium.  Formerly,  indeed,  there  was  an  epistle  which  passed 
under  this  name,  as  Epiphanius  (contra  Marcioii.^)  and  others 
remark.  Faber  Stapulensis  counts  this  amongst  Paul's  epistles, 
but  is  censured  on  that  account  by  Erasmus^.  Those  hold  a  more 
reasonable  and  specious  opinion,  who  think  that  there  was  such  an 
epistle,  but  that  it  is  now  lost.  However,  even  that  cannot  be 
proved  from  this  passage.  It  appears  to  me,  that  what  is  here 
indicated  is  rather  that  the  Laodiceans  had  written  an  epistle  to 
Paul,  in  which  as  there  were  some  things  which  concerned  the 
Colossians,  and  which  it  was  important  for  them  to  know,  Paul 
wished  it  to  be  read  by  the  Colossians  along  with  this  epistle  of 
his  own.  This  I  judge  not  incredible,  and  indeed  much  the  more 
probable  opinion.  To  this  effect  OEcumenius  writes  distinctly: 
"  He  does  not  say,  that  written  to  Laodicea,  but  that  from  Lao- 
dicea; not  that  from  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  but  that  from  the 
Laodiceans  to  Paul.  For  no  doubt  there  was  something  in  it  which 
concerned  the  Colossians^."  These  remarks  CEcumenius  took  from 
Chrysostom.  Catharinus  too,  a  papist,  acknowledges  in  his  com- 
mentary upon  this  place,  (p.  366,)  that  it  is  not  an  epistle  written 
by  him  to  the  Laodiceans,  but  one  written  from  that  place.  Jerome, 
in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  under  the  head  of  Paul*, 
makes  mention  of  this  epistle,  but  observes  that  it  is  universally 
condemned.     The  second   Council  of  Nice^  determines  it  to  be 

['  Whitaker  is  doubtless  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  miserable  modem 
forgery,  under  this  title,  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  used  by  Marcion ; 
Marcion  gave  this  title  to  what  we  call  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians.  See 
Tertullian,  c.  Marc.  V.  xi.  17.  Epiphanius'  loose  and  inconsistent  statements 
misled  Whitaker. — Hseres.  xlii.  T.  i.  pp.  310,  319,  374.] 

[^  Etiam  Faber,  homo  doctus  sed  aliquoties  nimium  candidus,  diligenter 
reliquis  admiscuit  Epistolis. — Erasm.  Annot.  in  CoL  iy.  16.] 

[5  ov  yap  €inf  r^u  npos  AaobiKelst  aWa  t^p  ck  Aaodtxftar  ypa<f>9ia'€W  ov  r^y 
dir6  Uavkov  frp6s  Aaodtxear,  dWa  t^v  an6  Aaod(iefa>v  irp6s  Uavkou.  *Hv  yap  rt 
irovrwr  cV  airrj  <i<f>€\ovv  KoXoavads.    p.  146.  T.  n.  Paris.  1631.] 

[^  Legunt  quidam  et  ad  Laodicenses,  sed  ab  omnibus  exploditur.  T.  n. 
p.  826.] 

['f  Koi  yhp  rov  Btiov  XiroorrfXov  nph?  AaobiKtis  <f)€pfTM  irXaarr^  rfrtOToXiJ.— 
Art  6.  p.  5.  ConciL  Labb.  T.  vn.  p.  475.] 
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spurious,  and  rejects  it  as  supposititious.  Theophylact^  thinks  that 
the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  is  meant,  because  it  was  written  from 
Laodicea ;  Tertullian,  in  his  fifth  book  ag^dnst  Marcion^,  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians. 

As  to  what  Stapleton  subjoins,  that  there  were  some  books 
written  by  Peter,  and  a  certain  book  also  of  the  travels  of  Paul  and 
Thecla^  which  are  not  in  the  canon ;  I  answer,  that  these  books 
were  always  deemed  spurious  impostures  by  the  church.  Jerome 
(in  Cat.  under  Petbr^)  rejects  them  as  apocryphal,  and  not 
written  by  Peter.  Let  me  therefore  say  of  these,  as  we  read  that 
Augustine  formerly  s£dd  of  some  still  more  ancient  {CiviU  Dei, 
Lib.  XVIII.  c.  38) :  *'  These  writings  the  chastity  of  the  canon  hath 
not  admitted,  not  because  the  authority  of  those  men  who  pleased 
God  is  rejected,  but  because  these  are  not  beUeved  to  be  their 
works*."  It  rests  not  therefore  with  the  church's  discretion  to 
make  the  writings  of  prophets  and  apostles  canonical  or  not  canon- 
ical, to  reject  what  is,  or  to  admit  what  is  not,  canonical  So  far 
concerning  Stapleton's  second  argument. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHEREIN    THB    THIRD    ARGUMENT    OF    OUR    OPPONENTS    IS 

EXAMINED    AND    SET   ASIDE. 

Stapleton's  third  argument  is  contained  in  the  6th  chapter 
of  his  ninth  book,  and  is  to  this  effect.  It  is  owing  to  the  judgment 
and  authority  of  the  church,  that  apocryphal  writings  of  the  first 

[1  tU  hk  ^v  i}  cV  AaodtKf  tar ;  ij  npbi  Ttfi6$€ov  irpmrrj.  avrrj  yap  ck  AaodiK€ias 
iyp6(fn). — Theophyl.  in  Col.  ir.  16,  p.  676,  Lend.  1636.] 

[3  Prsetereo  hie  et  de  alia  Epistola,  quam  nos  ad  EphesioB  prsescriptam 
habemuB,  heeretici  vero  ad  LaodicenoB. — ^V.  c.  11.] 

P  Grabe  Spicil.  i.  p.  96,  et  seqq.] 

[*  Libri  autem  ejus,  e  quibus  unus  Actorum  ejus  inscribitur,  alius  Eran- 
gelii,  tertiuB  prsedicationis,  quartus  ApocalypsiB,  quintuB  Judicii,  inter  apo- 
cryphas  scripturaB  reputantur.    T.  n.  p.  814.] 

P  Sed  ea  castitas  Canonis  non  recepit,  non  quod  eorum  hominum  qui 
Deo  placuenmt,  reprobetur  auctoritas,  Bed  quod  ista  non  credantur  eorum 
esse.    T.  u.  p.  685.] 
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kind,  such  as  were  formerly  not  certainly  canonical  but  doubtful, 
were  after  a  while  admitted  into  the  canon.  Therefore,  &c.  He 
calls  those  books  Apocryphal  of  the  first  class,  concerning  which 
doubts  were  at  first  entertained  in  the  church,  although  they  were 
afterwards  ultimately  received.  Such  are  those  whom  this  same 
author  and  other  papists  call  Deutero-eanonical.  For  those  which 
form  the  second  rank  of  canonical,  are  the  first  rank  of  apocryphal 
writings :  of  which  kind,  in  the  old  Testament,  are  Tobit,  Judith, 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  those  other  books  concerning  which  we  have 
disputed  at  large  in  the  first  Question ;  in  the  new,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Apocalypse,  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of 
John,  the  second  of  Peter,  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Epistle  of  James.  Together 
with  these  Stapleton,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  book,  enumerates 
the  book  of  the  Shepherd,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Acts  of 
Paul,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  travels  of 
Paul,  styling  these  also  Apocryphal  of  the  first  class,  although  books 
which  neither  now  nor  heretofore  were  ever  received  into  the  canon, 
which  all  those  other  books  of  the  new  Testament  have  long  since 
been.  ^Nevertheless  this  man  tells  us  that  all  these  pieces  are  of 
the  same  rank,  kind,  and  nature,  and  that  whatever  difference  is 
made  between  them  results  entirely  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
church  hath  judged  some  canonical,  others  not,  received  the  one 
set,  and  rejected  the  other.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
them  besides  this :  otherwise  the  church  could  not  make  such  a 
difference  between  writings,  all  of  which  were  really  in  the  same 
predicament.  For  if,  as  Stapleton  says,  all  these  books  be  of  the 
same  kind,  rank,  and  nature,  why  hath  the  church  received  the 
one  part  rather  than  the  other  ?  But  now  let  us  answer  this  argu- 
ment distinctly  and  in  form.    The  answer  shall  be  fourfold. 

Firstly,  I  say  that  the  church  never  did  receive,  by  its  judgment 
and  approbation,  those  books  of  the  old  Testament  which  they  call 
Deutero-canonical,  or  Apocryphal  of  the  first  class;  which  point 
we  have  sufficiently  established  in  the  first  Question  of  this  contro- 
versy. If  they  say  the  church  hath  received  them,  let  them  tell 
us  when,  and  in  what  council?  Now  whatever  councils  they  are 
able  to  produce  are  merely  recent ;  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  canonical  books  should  lie  so  long  unsanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church. 

Secondly,  I  say  that  the  church  neither  could,  nor  ought  to 
have  received  them  into  the  canon.  For  the  church  cannot  makq 
r  1  20 
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those  books  canonical  and  divine,  which  are  not  really  in  themselves 
canonical,  sacred,  and  divine.  Even  the  papists  themselves  do  not 
ascribe  so  much  power  to  the  church,  whose  office  terminates  in 
declaring  those  books  to  be  canonical,  and  as  such  commending 
them  to  the  people,  which  are  really  and  in  themselves  canonical. 
Now  we  have  already  proved  that  these  books  possess  no  such 
character.  The  council  of  Laodicea  expressly  rejects  them  as  non- 
canonical  writings,  /3i/3X<a  wcauovurTa.  Jerome  determines  that 
no  rehgious  dogma  can  be  proved  by  them :  whereas,  if  they  were 
canonical,  the  doctrines  of  rehgion  might  be  established  from  them 
just  as  well  as  from  the  rest. 

Thirdly,  we  confess  that  formerly  doubts  were  entertained  con-< 
coming  certain  books  of  the  new  Testament,  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  others,  which  books  were  nevertheless  afterwards 
received  into  the  canon.  But  we  deny  that  it  is  merely  on  the 
church's  authority  that  these  books  either  are,  or  are  accounted, 
canonical.  For  I  demand,  what  reason  was  it  that  induced  or  im- 
pelled the  church  at  length  to  receive  them  ?  Certainly  no  other 
cause  but  this,  that  it  perceived  and  recognised  the  doctrine  in 
them  to  be  plainly  divine  and  inspired  by  God.  Why  then  may 
not  the  same  reason  persuade  us  also  to  receive  them?  Any 
other  answer  which  they  may  give  will  assign  a  wliolly  uncertain 
criterion. 

Fourthly,  although  in  some  diurches  doubts  prevailed  concern- 
ing these  books  of  the  new  Testament,  yet  other  churches  received 
them.  So  Eusebius  writes  concerning  these  epistles ;  as  specially 
of  the  Epistle  of  James,  Lib.  ii.  c.  23.  For  although  he  uses  the 
term  vo6ev€a&ai\  yet  he  acknowledges  that  it  was  pubUcly  received 
{SeSfiiuLoaieufjLevfiif)  in  many  churches :  which  these  men  can  not  say 
of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
or  other  such  like  spurious  or  adulterated  pieces.  But  if,  as  Sta- 
pleton  says,  these  books  were  indeed  equal  amongst  themselves 
and  of  the  same  rank  (that  is,  these  canonical  books  and  those 
spurious  ones  which  he  enumerates),  and  if  the  church  have  caused 
them  to  be  of  unequal  authority  with  respect  to  us,  then  the  church 
hath  fallen  into  a  grievous  error:  for  the  church  ought  not  to 
have  caused  pieces  of  equal  authority  intrinsically  to  appear  other- 
wise to  us.     Now  Stapleton  says  that  these  books  are  of  the  same 

{}  i(rr€ov  dc  as  voBwvtTcu  fuv ofias  dc  lafitv  Kai  ravras  [this  and  the 

Epistle  of  Jude}  fiera  t&v  XoirrStv  (v  irXcioratr  d€dTffioa'i€Vfi€vas  cMcX^o-icur. — 
T.  I.  p.  175.  ed.  Heinich.     Compare  Hug's  Einl.  i.  119.] 
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rank  in  themselves;  but  in  respect  of  us,  he  ascribes  it  to  the 
church's  judgment  that  some  are  deemed  canonical,  and  not  others. 
But  surely  the  church  cannot  change  the  quality  of  books,  but  only 
declare  them  ta  us  to  be  such  as  they  really  are  in  themselves. 
Therefore,  if  they  were  all  equal,  an  equal  judgment  ought  to  be 
passed  upon  them  all.  That  tins  rests  in  the  arbitrary  decision  of 
the  church,  he  will  never  be  able  to  establish :  let  us  nevertheless 
attend  to  the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  it. 

Stapleton  proceeds  to  cite  many  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  of 
which  I  will  only  examine  the  three  principal,  and  pass  over  what 
is  irrelevant  to  the  question.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  objects  to 
us  EuselHus  (H.  £.  Lib.  iii.  c.  19,  or  in  the  Greek,  25),  who  affirms 
that  the  plain  mark  of  the  canonical  books  is  the  tradition  of  th» 
church.  I  answer :  Eusebius  there  enumerates  all  the  books  of  the 
new  Testament,  as  well  those  which  were  always  received  by  all, 
as  those  which  were  rejected  by  some,  and  concerning  which  doubts 
were  then  entertained  in  some  churches.  Eusebius's  own  words  are 
as  follow :  '<  It  was  needful  that  we  should  draw  up  such  a  cata- 
logue of  these,  distinguishing  those  pieces  which,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  are  true  and  unfeigned  and  acknowledged 
scriptures,  from  those  which  are  not  part  of  the  Testament  ^"  To 
which  testimony  of  Eusebius  I  briefly  return  a  threefold  reply. 
Firstly,  we  should  allow  no  weight  in  this  matter  to  the  authority 
of  Eusebius,  because  it  has  no  force  to  establish  what  Stapleton 
undertakes  to  prove.  For,  while  he  says  that  he  follows  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  distinguishes  from  the  canonical  books 
those  very  pieces  which  the  papists  themselves  maintain  to  be 
canonical,  as  the  Book  of  Tobit,  Judith,  &c.  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Epistie  of  James,  the  Apocalypse,  &c.  Therefore,  if 
that  tradition  which  Eusebius  follows  be  true,  it  will  prevail  as 
much  against  the  papists  themselves  as  against  us.  And  if  that 
tradition  be  so  certain  a  mark  of  the  books,  then  the  authority  of 
some  books  of  the  canon  is  utterly  destroyed,  as  the  Epistle  of 
James  and  other  epistles,  which  this  tradition  of  Eusebius,  so  much 
relied  on  by  Stapleton,  banishes  from  the  sacred  canon.  Let  him 
then  consider  for  himself  what  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  this  tes- 
timony. Secondly,  I  deny  not  that  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  a  means 
of  proof,  whereby  it  may  be  shewn  what  books  are  canonical  and 

[^  avaynalias  bi  kcH  rovrcav  6fA»s  rbv  KaraKoyov  imroii^fuda,  fiicucpwavrts  rdf  re 
KOTO,  r^v  iKKkfja-iaoTUcfiv  irtipadoo'iv  oXi^^cif  ical  dnXatrrovs  Koi  dvoifidkoyfifUvat 
ypaxf>as,  Koi  rar  oXXa;  napa  rovror,  ovk  ivhioBriKovs  fup,  k.  r.  X. — T.  I.  p.  247.} 
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trhat  not  canonical ;  yet  I  say  that  it  is  a  merely  external  means 
of  proof.  Now,  in  order  that  we  should  be  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  authority  of  the  canonical  books,  there  is  need  besides  of  the 
internal  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  like  manner,  with  respect 
to  God  himself  and  the  Trinity,  and  other  articles  of  our  faith,  the 
church  gives  us  instruction,  and  this  tradition  ought  to  have  with 
all  the  force  of  a  great  argument :  and  if  any  were  to  deny  those 
articles,  we  should  press  them  with  the  authority  of  the  church  as 
an  external  argument,  which  hath  in  it  all  the  strength  necessary 
for  convincing  and  refuting  the  gainsayers.  Yet,  unless  the  inter- 
nal testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  added,  fortified  by  the  ample 
authority  of  scripture,  the  human  mind  will  never  give  a  solid 
assent  with  entire  acquiescence  to  those  articles.  Thirdly ^  Eusebius 
writes  that  he  enumerates  these  books  as  canonical,  not  on  account 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  His  words  are  not  hta 
Tfiv  irapaooaiVj  but  Kara  riji'  irapdooaiv.  Those  who  suppose 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two  are  greatly  deceived. 
For  it  is  through  the  church's  ministry  that  we  believe  whatever 
we  beheve,  but  not  on  account  of  the  church's  authority ;  since  our 
faith  relies  upon  and  is  confirmed  by  an  authority  much  more  august, 
certain  and  clear,  than  that  of  the  church.  Let  this  suffice  con- 
cerning the  testimony  of  Eusebius. 

The  second  testimony  cited  by  Stapleton  is  taken  from  Augus- 
tine, JDe  Doct  Christ,  Lib.  ii.  c.  8,  where  these  words  occur:  '•The 
believer  will  observe  this  rule  with  respect  to  the  canonical 
scriptures,  to  prefer  those  which  are  received  by  all  churches  to 
those  which  some  do  not  receive.  In  the  case  of  those  which  are 
not  received  by  all,  he  will  prefer  those  which  the  more  and 
more  dignified  churches  receive  to  those  which  fewer  churches  or 
churches  of  less  authority  admit.  But  if  he  should  find  some 
received  by  the  greater  number,  and  others  by  the  more  digni- 
fied (though  indeed  such  a  case  cannot  easily  be  found),  yet  I 
think  that  the  two  classes  should  be  deemed  of  equal  authority  ^" 

[1  Tenebit  igitur  hune  modum  in  scripturis  canonicis,  ut  eas  quae  ab 
omnibus  accipiuntur  eccleBiis  prseponat  eis  quae  qusedam  non  accipiunt: 
in  CIS  vero  quse  non  accipiuntur  ab  onmibus,  prseponat  eas  quas  plurca 
gravioresque  accipiunt  eis  quas  pauciores  minorisque  auctoritatis  ecclesisQ 
tenent.  Si  autem  alias  invencrit  a  pluribus,  alias  a  grayioribus  haberi, 
(quamquam  hoc  facile  inyenire  non  possit,)  sequalis  tamen  auctoritatis  eas 
habendas  puto. — p.  30.  0pp.  T.  lu.] 
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Thus  Augustine ;  where  (says  Stapleton)  he  shews  that  this  whole 
truth,  and  this  difference  between  the  books,  depends  upon  the 
various  judgment  of  the  church.  I  answer,  that  Stapleton  does 
not  consider  what  he  says.  For,  what?  shall  this  whole  truth 
and  difference  between  the  books  depend  upon  the  yarious  judg^ 
ment  of  the  church  ?  Must  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  cano- 
nical scripture  be  made  thus  to  hang  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
church,  and  that  judgment  itself  a  variable  one? — What  asser- 
tion  could  possibly  be  more  absurd  or  more  insulting  than  this? 
Churches  indeed  may  judge  variously  and  inconstantly,  as  was 
plainly  the  case  in  the  ancient  churches :  but  the  scriptures  of 
God  are  always  the  same,  consistent  with  themselves,  and  admit- 
ting of  no  variety.  But  Augustine  in  that  place  is  instructing 
tyros  and  novices,  and  exhorting  them  in  the  first  place  to  attend 
to  the  church  as  their  mistress  and  admonisher,  and  to  follow  her 
judgment.  Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  this  is  pious  and  sound 
advice.  We  do  not  immediately  understand  everything  ourselves; 
we  must  therefore  listen  to  the  church  which  bids  us  read  these 
books.  Afterwards,  however,  when  we  either  read  them  ourselves,  or 
hear  others  read  them,  and  duly  weigh  what  they  teach,  we  believe 
their  canonicity,  not  only  on  account  of  the  testimony  or  authority 
of  the  church,  but  upon  the  inducement  of  other  and  more  certain 
arguments,  as  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  majesty  of 
that  heavenly  doctrine,  which  shines  forth  in  the  books  themselves 
and  the  whole  manner  of  their  teaching.  Augustine,  therefore, 
would  have  us  ascribe  much,  but  not  all,  to  the  church  in  this 
matter.  But  two  points  against  the  papists  may  be  gathered  from 
this  place.  First,  that  Augustine  never  understood  or  recognised 
such  a  public  and  certain  judgment  of  the  church  as  the  papists 
feign; — that  is,  an  external  judgment,  and  that  passed  by  the 
Boman  Church,  which  all  Christians  should  be  bound  to  stand  by 
and  obey :  for  then  he  would  have  desired  a  disciple  to  follow 
this  judgment,  and  consult  only  the  Boman  Church.  Secondly,  it 
may  be  gathered  from  this  place,  that  churches  may  be  true 
churches  of  Christ,  and  yet  judge  variously  of  certain  canonical 
books.  Whence  it  manifestly  appears  that  all  who  have  the  Holy 
Spirit  do  not  think  alike  of  all  the  books  of  scripture.  But,  to  reply 
briefly  and  in  one  word, — I  say  that  the  dictate,  and  voice,  and 
commendation  of  the  church  is  the  occasion  and  first  rudiment  of 
the  faith  wherewith  we  believe  these  books  to  be  divine  and  given 
by  inspiration  of  God ;  but  that  the  form  and  full  assurance  depend 
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upon  the  internal  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  must  needs  be 
added  before  we  can  certainly  know  and  hold  undoubtingly  that 
these  books  are  canonical  and  divine. 

The  third  testimony  produced  by  Stapleton,  which  I  have  re- 
solved to  answer,  is  taken  from  Augustine's  eleventh  book  against 
Faustus  the  Manichean,  chap.  5,  where  Augustine  writes  to  this 
effect :  *'  Distinguished  from  the  books  of  later  authors  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments ; 
which,  having  been  established  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  hath 
through  the  succes^ons  of  bishops  and  propagations  of  churches 
be^i  set  as  it  were  in  a  lofty  tribunal,  demanding  the  obedience  of 
every  faithful  and  pious  understanding  ^"  Hence  it  appears,  says 
Stapleton,  that  the  scripture  is  set  in  this  high  tribunal  by  the  ap- 
probation and  authority  of  the  church.  I  answer:  Augustine  writes 
that  the  csuion  of  the  scriptures  was  established  by  the  aposties, 
and  is  now  set  in  this  elevated  place  through  the  successions  of 
bishops  and  propagations  of  churches.  What  does  this  prove 
agidnst  us  ?  Who  is  so  mad  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  apostles 
established  the  canonical  scripture,  and  that  {nous  bishops  and 
churches  rendered  it  the  highest  reverence?  But  does  it  follow 
thence,  that  we  do  not  know  what  books  are  canonical  by  any 
other  testimony  than  that  of  the  church ;  or  that  the  scripture  hath 
no  other  authority  with  us  than  that  which  the  church  assigns  to 
it  ?  Assuredly  not.  But  from  this  passage  of  Augustine  we  draw 
the  following  observations  against  the  papists.  First,  that  the 
canon  of  scripture  was  settied  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  con- 
signed in  a  certain  number  of  books,  and  that,  therefore,  those  more 
recent  councils,  by  means  of  which  the  papists  prove  that  certain 
apocryphal  books  of  the  old  Testament  are  canonical,  are  of  no  avail 
against  us,  since  the  apostles  themselves  had  determined  in  their  own 
times  what  books  should  be  received  into  the  canon  of  the  old  Tes- 
tament. Secondly^  that  the  books  of  the  new  Testament  were 
written  and  confirmed  by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  a  definite 
number  of  books  marked  out.  Thirdly ,  that  if  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture were  settled  by  the  aposties  themselves,  it  is  not  now  in  the 
power  of  the  church  to  add  any  book  to  this  canon,  and  so  increase 

\}  Distincta  est  a  posterioribus  libris  excellentia  canoniese  auctoritatis 
vetcris  et  noyi  Testamenti,  quae,  apostok)rum  confirmata  temporibus,  per 
Buccessiones  cpiBCoporum  ot  propagationes  ccclesiarum  tanquam  in  sede 
quadam  sublimiter  constituta  est,  cui  serTiat  omnis  fidolis  et  pius  intellectus. 
— ^p.  267.  0pp.  T.  I.] 
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the  number  of  the  canonical  books ;  which  yet  Stapleton  affirms  in 
the  14th  chapter  of  this  book.  Jerome  in  his  Catalogue,  and  other 
authors  write  that  John  lived  the  longest  of  all  the  apostles,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  see  all  the  books  and  confirm  them,  and,  if  any 
fictitious  books  were  published,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  sacr^ 
and  truly  canonical  books.  Jerome^,  in  his  Catalogue,  under  the 
article  Luke,  relates  that  a  certain  book  concerning  the  acts  of  Paul 
wafl  presented  to  John,  but  that  the  author  was  (fiscovered  and  the 
book  condemned  by  the  authority  of  the  apostle.  Tertullian^  in 
his  Prescriptions  says,  that  the  very  autographs  of  the  apostles 
themselves  were  preserved  in  his  time  safe  in  the  churches;  and 
the  same  writer  remarks  in  the  same  place,  ''  We  determine  the 
document  of  the  gospel  to  have  the  apostles  for  its  authors*."  Au- 
gustine, Epist.  19  ^  asserts  that  these  scriptures  were  received  to  the 
height  of  canonical  authority  by  the  apostles  themselves.  The  fact 
that  afterwards  some  persons  entertained  doubts  of  certain  parts  had 
its  origin  not  in  the  scriptures  themselves,  but  in  our  infirmity. 

But  perhaps  some  one  may  object :  If  the  apostles,  who  were7 
the  pastors  of  the  church,  had  the  power  of  consigning  the 
canon  and  confirming  the  canonical  scriptures,  then  the  same  privi- 
lege will  belong  to  the  other  pastors  of  the  church  who  succeed 
them,  when  assembled  together  in  one  place.  I  answer,  the  apo- 
stles may  be  considered  under  a  twofold  aspect:  firstly,  as  the 
principal  teachers  of  the  church ;  secondly,  as  certain  immediate 
organs,  chosen  by  God  and  designated  for  the  special  office  of 
writing  and  publishing  the  sacred  books.  This  was  so  peculiar 
to  themselves,  that  in  this  respect  they  were  placed  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  all  other  men.  Now  the  apostles*  oon^gnation  of  the 
canon  of  scripture  is  to  be  referred  not  to  the  authority  of  the 
church,  but  to  that  of  God.  It  was  not  as  the  ministers  of  the 
church  that  they  consigned  it,  but  as  the  unerring  organs  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  fortified  by  a  divine  authority,  and  commended  to  the 

[2  Opp.  T.  n.  827.  This  piece  was  the  story  of  Thecla,  printed  by  Grabe 
in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Spicilegium.] 

P  Percurre  ecclesias  apostolicas,  apud  quae  ipsse  adhue  cathedrse  apos- 
tolorum  Buis  locis  prsesidontur,  apud  quas  ipsse  authenticfiB  liter®  eorum 
recitantur. — c.  36.  ed.  Leopold.  Lips.  1841.  P.  3.  p.  26.] 

[*  This  is  a  mistake.  The  passage  cited  occurs  in  the  4th  Book,  Adv. 
Marc.  c.  2.  (p.  147):  Constituimus  imprimis  evangelicum  instrumontum 
apostolos  auctores  habere.] 

[A  Ep.  82.  Opp.  T.  n.  p.  253.  Commendata. . .  ab  ipsis  apostoUs.] 
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faith  of  all.  For  if  they  had  done  this  as  ordinary  ministers,  then 
all  pastors  who  succeed  the  apostles  would  have  the  like  power. 
Whence  it  is  manifest  that  this  authority  of  theirs  was  of  an 
extraordinary  kind.  Therefore  the  apostles  consigned  the  canon  of 
scripture,  not  as  men  or  ministers,  but  as  the  representative  of 
God,  the  tongue  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  as  it  were,  a  divine 
oracle.  Wherefore  this  act  can  avail  nothing  towards  establishing 
L^he  perpetual  authority  of  the  church.  And  so  much  for  Stapleton's 
third  argument.. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHEREIN    THE    FOURTH    ARGUMENT    OF    OUR    OPPONENTS    IS 

ANSWERED. 

Kow  follows  his  fourth  argument,  which  is  handled  in  Lib.  ix. 
€.  7,  and  is  to  this  effect :  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  second 
class  are  therefore  not  accounted  divine,  because  the  church  hath 
never  chosen  to  approve  them.  Therefore  this  whole  matter 
(namely,  of  receiving  and  rejecting  books)  depends  upon  the  au- 
thority and  judgment  of  the  church.  He  calls  those  books  apocryphal 
of  the  second  class,  which  have  been  published  under  the  name 
of  the  apostles,  either  by  heretics,  or  philosophers,  or  others :  of 
which  kind  were,  the  revelation  of  Paul,  the  gospel  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  the  gospel  of  Thomas,  the  gospel  of  Matthias,  the  gospel 
of  Andrew,  and  the  gospel  of  Peter,  which  pope  Innocent  I.  in  his 
third  epistle  testifies  to  have  been  published  by  philosophers. 
These  books,  says  Stapleton,  the  church  hath  rejected  and  repu- 
diated. Therefore,  it  appertains  to  the  church  to  determine  concern- 
ing canonical  books,  and  to  consign  a  certain  canon  of  scripture. 

I  answer,  that  this  argument  proves  nothing ;  and  that  for 
three  reasons.  The  first  is,  because  we  have  already  granted  that 
it  appertains  to  the  office,  and  consequently  to  the  authority,  of  the 
church,  to  distinguish  the  true  and  genuine  books  from  spurious. 
For  it  possesses  the  Spirit  of  God,  under  whose  instruction  it  hears 
the  voice  of  its  Spouse  and  recognises  his  teaching.  For  that  same 
Spirit,  by  whom  those  books  were  written,  still  resides  in  the 
church,  although  not  always  in  the  same  measure.  All  this,  there- 
fore, we  allow ;  but  we  demand  to  know  how  it  follows  from  these 
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premises,  that  we  can  judge  by  no  other  criterion  than  the  church's 
determination  of  their  non-canonicity,  that  these  books  deserve  to 
be  rejected  and  refused?  Would  any  one  draw  so  loose  and  in« 
consequent  a  conclusion,  who  trusted  to  be  able  to  gain  his  cause  by 
legitimate  arguments?  For  our  parts,  we  affirm  that  there  are 
other  criterions.  Let  them  tell  us  upon  what  grounds  the  church 
deems  these  books  spurious ;  and  I  will  answer,  that  we  also  may 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  upon  the  same  inducements.  Secondly^ 
we  concede  that  against  heretics  an  argument  may  be  taken  from 
the  authority  and  consent  of  the  church,  shewing  that,  since  the 
whole  church  hath  rejected  those  books,  we  justly  allow  them  to 
deserve  rejection.  For  who  is  there  so  bold  and  impudent  as  not 
to  be  greatly  moved  by  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church  ?  It 
hath  seen  and  examined  these  books,  and  can  judge  better  of  them 
than  any  private  person,  because  endowed  with  a  greater  and  more 
ample  abundance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  judgment:  since  it 
hath,  with  so  much  judgment  and  deliberation,  rejected  certain 
books,  we  ought  not,  without  any  reason,  to  retain  them.  This  ar- 
gument, therefore,  hath  very  great  weight  against  heretics,  and 
heretics  may  be  very  much  pressed  and  urged  by  it;  nor  yet 
heretics  alone,  but  other  opponents  also  who  would  either  receive 
supposititious  books,  or  reject  really  canonical.  This  argument 
the  fathers  frequently  used ;  but,  nevertheless,  have  nowhere  said 
that  all  this  depended  upon  the  authority  of  the  church,  or  that 
this  was  either  the  sole  or  the  greatest  argument,  whereby  heretics 
and  other  adversaries,  who  held  wrong  sentiments  concerning  these 
books,  might  be  refuted.  Nay,  some  of  those  very  fathers  whom 
Stapleton  cites  have  used  other  arguments  upon  this  subject,  as  will 
appear  presently.  Thirdly ,  therefore,  those  fathers  who  used  this 
argument  which  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  church,  did 
not  reject  these  apocryphal  books  of  the  second  class  merely  on 
account  of  the  church's  authority,  and  solely  upon  the  church's 
external  judgment  delivered  as  it  were  in  court ;  but  on  account  of 
other  proofs  which  were  taken  and  derived  out  of  the  books  them- 
selves. For  those  books  had  generally  open  errors  and  perverse 
doctrines,  from  which  the  church  could  easily  determine  that  they 
were  fictitious  and  spurious  books,  and  not  truly  canonical.  This  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  those  very  fathers,  whom  Stapleton 
alleges  in  his  own  behalf  in  this  cause,  that  is,  Eusebius  and 
Augustine. 

Eusebius,  in  his  third  book,  chap.  xxv.  of  the  Greek  copy. 
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speaking  of  the  gospels  of  Thomas,  Peter,  Matthias,  and  other  apo- 
cryphal booka  of  the  second  class,  explains  at  the  end  of  his  dis- 
course, why  these  books  were  rejected  by  the  church,  in  the  following 
words :  "  The  very  diction,  character,  and  phraseology,  are  foreign 
from  the  apostolic.  Their  drift  is  widely  different  from  the  or- 
lihodox  religion  and  doctrine,  and  therefore  they  are  deservedly 
rejected  as  spurious  books  and  figments  of  the  heretics."  It  is  better 
to  hear  Eusebius^s  own  words :  Uoppw  oe  irou  koi  o  t^9  (ppdcrec^ 
Trapa  to  tfio^  to  airocTToXiKov  €i/aA \aT6i  y^apcucTtjpy  rj  tc  yvw/mrj^ 
KOi  Twv  €v  avToi%  (pepojuevtafy  trpoaipeai^,  irKeltTTov  oaov  Tvf^ 
oKriuovi  opuoco^ia^  ancjidova'ay  oti  C€  aip€TiKwv  aucpwv  ava- 
TrXdafiuTa  Tvy^^avei  <Ta<j>w%  frapicTTficTw'  oOev  ovc  ev  v69oi9 
auTo,  KaTaTOLKT^oVy  oXX'  ftJy  uToira  iravTrj  kqI  ovaaefit}  wapai" 
TfjTeov^.  Here  we  may  remark  Stapleton'*s  fidelity.  He  would 
fain  prove  from  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  that  these  books  are  to 
be  rejected  for  no  other  reason  but  because  the  church  hath  rejected 
them ;  and  he  cites  a  place  from  this  very  chapter,  and  from  the 
words  immediately  preceding,  where  it  is  said :  ''  None  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers  hath  ever  vouchsafed  to  make  mention  of  these 
books  in  his  writings^."  Here  he  breaks  off  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius:  whereas  the  words  quoted  above  follow  immediately, 
which  he  hath  altogether  omitted,  because  they  make  against 
himself.  In  those  words  Eusebius  tells  us  that,  besides  the  testi- 
mony of  the  church,  there  are  two  other  ways  and  marks  whereby 
we  may  perceive  that  these  books  are  not  canonical :  first,  t^ 
yapaKTrjpi  ttj^  (ppaaews,  from  the  style  and  character,  because 
the  apostles  never  wrote  or  spoke  after  such  a  fashion ;  whence  it 
appears  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  the  phrase  and  diction  is 
a  mark  of  the  canonical  books:  secondly,  Ttj  yvwfifi  xal  Trj 
irpoaip€(T€it  from  the  sentiments  and  design;  that  is,  from  the 
kind  of  doctrine  delivered  in  these  books,  which,  says  Eusebius,  is 
inexpressibly  different  from  sound  doctrine  and  orthodox  religion, 
so  that  they  not  only  should  not  be  received,  but  should  be  re- 
jected and  abhorred  as  the  impure  and  wicked  productions  of  the 
heretics.  Tet  Stapleton  would  fain  persuade  us  that  these  books 
ought  to  be  rejected  upon  no  other  account  but  because  the  church 
hath  rejected  them.    Besides,  Eusebius  in  the  same  book,  chap.  32,^ 

\}  T.  I.  pp.  247—60.  ed.  Heinichen.] 

[2    <5j,  ovbiv    ovBafiaf   €¥    (TvyypafjifiaTi    rciv    Kara    duidoxas    iKKkrja'iaimKcav 
Tis  avfjp   €ls  fivijfiriv  oyayciv  ij^icoo"€v. — Id,  ibid.] 
[9  Euseb.  H.  £.  m.  c.  38.  pp.  280, 1.  tU  supra.] 
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rejects  the  dispute  of  Peter  with  Apion,  on  account  of  its  not 
maintaining  the  pure  unblemished  signatiu*e  of  apostolic  and  or- 
thodox doctrine.  OvSe  yap^  says  he,  KaOapov  dircaToXiKfj^  opOo' 
So^las  airoaci^et  rov  jfapaKT^pa :  as  much  as  to  say,  it  is  manifest 
that  this  dispute  was  not  held  by  an  apostle,  since  it  wants  the  true 
and  genuine  mark  of  apostolical  faith  and  preaching ;  it  does  n(^ 
agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Peter,  and  therefore  it  is  falsely  ascribed 
to  Peter. 

So  much  for  the  testimony  of  Eusebius.  I  proceed  now  to 
Augustine,  who  certainly  never  wrote  as  Stapleton  affirms  him 
to  have  written,  but  to  a  far  different  effect  He  does  not  say 
that  these  books  were  held  to  be  apocryphal  solely  because  they 
were  full  of  lies,  and  contained  many  things  impious  and  fake.  In 
his  98th  tractate  upon  John,  having  mentioned  the  revelation  of 
Paul,  he  subjoins,  that  it  is  not  received  by  the  church:  but 
wherefore  ?  Is  it  because  it  was  placed  in  the  judgment  of  the 
church  alone  to  receive  or  not  receive  it  ?  By  no  means ;  but 
because  it  was  "feigned"  by  certain  "vain"  men,  and  because  it 
was  "full  of  fables*."  Well  then,  do  we  reject,  upon  no  other 
account  but  the  church's  testimony,  a  book  "  feigned  by  vain  men, 
and  full  of  fables  ?"  Yea,  rather  we  reject  it  for  being  such.  The 
same  Augustine,  against  Faustus  the  Manichean,  Lib.  xxii.  c.  79, 
says  that  the  Manichees  read  certain  books  written  by  "stitchers- 
together  of  fables^."  He  means  the  gospels  of  Matthias,  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  those  other  books  which  Stapleton  hath  before  eim- 
merated.  These  books  therefore  were  not  received  by  the  church, 
because  they  were  full  of  fables,  not  merely  because  the  church 
chose  to  reject  them.  Besides,  the  same  Augustine,  in  his  work 
de  consensu  £vangelistarum,  Lib.  i.  c.  1,^  discusses  the  question 
why,  since  so  many  had  written  of  the  actions  and  doctrine  both  of 
Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  only  four  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  were  received,  and  assigns  two  reasons :  first,  because  the 
men  who  wrote  those  other  books  were  not  such  as  the  church 
deemed  worthy  of  credit,  that  is,  were  not  endowed  with  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  so  furnished  for  the  task  as 
all  those  ought  to  be  who  write  of  such  sacred  and  divine  matters ; 

[*  Qua  occasione  vani  quidam  Apocalypsin  Pauli,  quam  sane  non  recipit 
ecclesia,  ncscio  quibus  fabulis  plenam,  stultissima  prsesumptiono  finzeniot. 
— 0pp.  T.  IV.  p.  982.] 

[*  Logunt  Bcriptnras  apocryphas  ManichsQi,  a  nescio  quibus  mtoribw 
Jabtdarwm  sub  apostolorum  nomine  scriptas,  etc. — T.  x.  p.  490.] 

[•  T.  IV.  p.  1.  Bassan.  1797.] 
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secondly,  because  they  did  not  write  with  the  same  fidelity,  but 
introduced  many  things  which  clash  and  are  at  yariance  with  the 
catholic  faith  and  rule  of  apostolic  doctrine.  Therefore,  the  fathers 
themselves  allow  that  there  are  other  arguments  for  rejecting  these 
books,  besides  the  sole  authority  of  the  church.  As  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Augustine  writes  in  that  same  place,  that  no  others 
wrote  with  the  same  fidelity  as  Luke,  and  therefore  that  his  book 
only  was  received.  What  could  possibly  be  spoken  more  plainly  ? 
These  books  were  at  variance  with  the  rule  and  analogy  of  faith, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  received,  neither  could  the 
church  receive  them,  nor  do  otherwise  than  reject  and  condemn 
such  books.  Kow  in  like  manner  as  the  church  formerly  rejected 
those  books  upon  this  account,  so  we  also  would,  on  the  same 
account,  now  reject  and  condemn  them,  if  they  were  still  extant. 

do  much  for  the  fourth  argument  brought  by  Stapleton.    It  re- 
mains now  that  we  address  ourselves  to  his  fifth. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF    THE    FIFTH    ARGUMENT    OF    OUR    ADVERSARIES. 

Stapleton's  fifth  argument  is  contained  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  his  ninth  book,  and  is  to  this  efi'ect :  Heretics  rejecting  any  part 
of  scripture,  or  persons  doubting  any  canonical  book,  are  refuted  by 
the  authority  and  tradition  of  the  church.  Therefore  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  church  to  consign  the  canon  of  scripture.  Here  he 
is  very  large  in  his  citations  of  testimonies  from  Augustine,  yet  to 
no  advantage  of  his  cause ;  since  they  in  no  way  weaken  ours,  but 
prove  a  totally  different  thing,  and  therefore  might  be  wholly 
omitted. 

I  answer,  therefore,  that  this  argument  is  inconsequential: 
heretics  are  refuted  by  the  authority  of  the  church;  therefore 
there  is  no  other  stronger  argument  by  which  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture can  be  established.  This  is  just  as  if  one  were  to  argue 
thus :  atheists  who  deny  the  existence  of  God  are  refuted  by  the 
authority  of  the  church,  which  hath  ever  confessed  one  God,  the 
maker  of  all  things ;  therefore  there  is  no  other  argument  whereby 
either  we  or  others  can  be  convinced  of  God's  existence,  no  more 
certain  reason  whereby  either  they  may  be  refuted,  or  we  esta- 
blished in  the  truth.  Yea,  rather  the  creatures  themselves — the 
heaven  and  the  earth — cry  out  that  there  is  a  Qod,  as  saith  the 
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prophet :  "  The  heayens  declare  the  glor  j  of  6od,  and  the  firma- 
ment sheweth  his  handy-work."  This  is  a  more  certain  argument 
for  the  confutation  and  conviction  of  the  atheists  than  the  testi- 
mony of  the  church ;  but  for  the  most  certain  argument  of  all  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  without  which  it  is  in  yain  that  all 
other  proofs  are  applied.  It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  this  is  a 
plain  fallacy  of  inconsequence,  when  our  adversary  disputes  thus : 
this  is  an  argument,  therefore  it  is  the  sole  argument,  or  there  is 
no  other  argument  besides.  The  inconsequence  of  such  reasoning 
will  easily  appear  from  a  parallel  instance.  The  philosophers  may  be 
so  refuted  by  arguments  of  their  own  sort,  as  to  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  our  religion  :  are  there  then  no  other  but  philo^ 
sophical  arguments  by  which  they  can  be  refuted  ?  Far  from  it. 

However,  to  return  a  fuller  answer:  we  observe  that  the 
fathers  have  indeed  used  this  argument,  and  that  we  also  may 
use  it  against  the  heretics ;  because,  since  heretics  are  without  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  phraseology  and  sense  of 
scripture,  they  will  doubtless  be  more  moved  by  the  authority  and 
testimony  of  men,  than  either  of  God  or  of  the  scripture.  They 
attribute  much  to  the  testimony  of  men,  so  as  that  there  is  no 
external  argument  with  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  can  be 
pressed  more  strongly  and  effectually.  For  such  reasoning  as  this 
hath  ever  had  very  great  weight  and  influence  with  all,  even  the 
worst  of  men  :  the  church  hath  ever  judged  these  books  canonical ; 
therefore  you  ought  not  to  reject,  or  doubt  concerning  them.  A 
man  must  be  shameless  indeed,  who  will  not  be  moved  by  this 
argument.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  force  men  to  acknowledge  the 
scriptures,  and  quite  another  to  convince  them  of  their  truth. 
Heretics  may  perhaps  be  forced  not  only  by  the  authority  and 
testimony  of  the  church,  but  also  by  the  style  of  scripture,  and 
the  exact  harmony  between  the  old  and  new  Testaments;  which 
two  points  are  of  no  less  avail  than  the  testimony  of  the  church  for 
inducing  us  to  confess  that  these  books  are  canonical :  but  to  per- 
suade our  souls  thoroughly,  it  is  not  these  or  any  other  arguments 
of  the  same  kind  that  can  avail,  but  only  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  inwardly  in  our  hearts.  For  in  like  manner  as  a 
man  may  be  compelled  by  many  arguments  taken  from  nature  to 
confess  the  being  of  God,  and  yet  will  never  meanwhile  be 
persuaded  of  it  in  his  conscience,  until  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
infused  this  faith  and  persuasion  into  his  heart ;  so  we  may  indeed 
be  compelled  by  the  authority  of  the  church  to  acknowledge  the 
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canonicity  of  the  scripture,  and  yet  can  never  be  brought  to 
acquiesce  in  it  as  a  firm  and  solid  truth,  until  the  internal  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  added.  And  this  argument  persuades  not 
others  but  ourselves,  and  prevails  not  upon  others  but  upon  our- 
selves. We  do  not  therefore  endeavour  to  refute  others  by  the 
secret  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  since  it  is  peculiar  to  the  individual, 
private  and  internal ;  but  by  common  arguments  taken  from  the 
books  themselves,  and  from  the  judgment  of  the  church,  which  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  move  any  one  not  wholly  abandoned,  and  to 
leave  him  nothing  to  say  against  them.  But  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  us  that  our  judgment  should  be  compelled  and  coerced;  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  excite  our  whole  mind  to  yield  assent.  Now 
although  the  fathers  frequently  use  this  argument  [from  authority], 
they  do  not  therefore  take  away  other  arguments;  so  that  the 
papists,  StapletiHi  and  the  rest,  err  greatly  in  leaving  us  no  others. 
We,  for  our  part,  do  not  take  away  this  argument,  as  they  falsely 
affirm  of  us,  but  allow  it  to  be  good,  and  make  use  of  it ;  but  con- 
tend nevertheless  that  there  are  some  other  arguments  of  a  firmer 
and  more  certain  nature. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  reply  severally  to  all  those 
testimonies  which  Stapleton  adduces,  since  we  fully  allow  that 
they  are  all  most  true.  The  clearest  and  strongest  testimony 
which  he  alleges  is  taken  from  Augustine's  book  contra  EpistoL 
Fund.  c.  5 ;  where  Augustine,  being  about  to  cite  something  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (which  book  the  Manichees  rejected, 
because.  Acts  ii.,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  descended  upon 
the  apostles,  whereas  they  affirmed  that  his  inspiration  belonged 
solely  to  themselves),  he  prefaces  the  quotation  with  these  words : 
*'  I  must  needs  believe  this  book,  if  I  believe  the  gospel,  since 
catholic  authority  conmiends  both  books  to  me  alike  ^'^  Therefore 
(says  Stapleton)  we  repose  faith  in  the  canonical  books  solely  on 
account  of  the  church's  authority.  I  answer,  as  I  have  frequently 
done  already,  that  we  are  indeed  compelled  by  the  authority  of 
the  church  to  believe  these  books  canonical,  but  that  we  do  not 
depend  upon  this  argument  alone,  since  we  are  supplied  with  other 
and  stronger  evidence.  Heretics  indeed  are  coerced  by  this  one 
argument,  and  it  is  specially  to  be  urged  against  obstinate  persons ; 
but  those  who  are  not  disturbed  by  pctssion,  not  dis/ionest,  not 

[^  Necesse  est  me  credere  huic  libro,  si  credo  Eyangello,  cum  utramque 
icripturam  similiter  mihi  catbolioa  commendat  auctoritas. — T.  x.  p.  185.] 
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obstinate,  but  tumest  and  desirous  of  truth,  may  be  persuaded  bj 
many  other  arguments.  So  much  may  be  proved  from  Augustine 
himself  in  his  book  de  Utilit,  Credendi,  cap.  3,  where  he  enume- 
rates several  other  arguments,  such  as  these :  first,  the  order  of 
the  things ;  secondly,  the  causes  of  the  sayings  and  acts  ;  thirdly, 
the  exact  agreement  of  the  old  Testament  with  the  new,  '^  so  as 
that  not  a  tittle  is  left  which  is  not  in  unison."  These  arguments 
must  be  allowed  to  have  great  force  in  them ;  but,  since  heretics 
pay  but  little  care  and  attention  to  such  matters,  they  must  be 
pressed  with  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  same  Augustine 
also,  in  the  5th  chapter  of  ttiat  same  book,  writes  that  he  can 
easily  persuade  any  one  that  this  or  that  book  of  scripture  is  cano- 
nical, if  he  be  met  with  a  candid  mind  not  obstinate  in  its  preju^ 
dices.  And  in  chap.  2,  he  gives  the  reason  why  he  makes  such 
frequent  use  of  this  argument  derived  from  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  handles  it  so  diligently, — namely,  because  "  the 
scriptures  may  be  popularly  accused,  but  cannot  be  popularly 
defended."  For  the  Manichees  rendered  the  old  Testament  odious 
with  the  people  by  alleging  the  adultery  of  David,  Jacob's 
marriage  with  two  sisters,  and  many  similar  things  to  be  found  in 
the  old  Testament,  upon  which  they  declaimed  largely  to  the 
populace.  This  is  the  popular  accusation  alluded  to  by  Augustine. 
When  therefore  the  holy  father  was  anxious  to  defend  the  old 
Testament,  and  the  scripture  itself  supplied  no  such  popular  argu- 
ment ;  he  recalled  his  adversaries  to  Uie  common  authority  of  the 
church,  which  was  an  argument  no  less  popular  than  their  own. 
Now  we  have  said  enough  upon  Stapleton's  fiflh  argument. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  SIXTH  ARGUMENT  OF  OUR  ADVERSARIES. 

His  sixth  argument  is  contained  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his 
ninth  book,  and  is  taken  from  the  authority  of  Augustine,  contra 
Epist.  Fund.  c.  5,  where  he  says:  "I  would  not  believe  the  gospel, 
if  the  authority  of  the  cathoUc  church  did  not  move  me*."     These 

[^  Ego  vero  non  crederem  evangelic,  nisi  me  catholic®  ccclesia;  com- 

moverct  auctoritas Soo  Laud's  Conference,  }.  16.  n.  19.  p.  81.  ct  seqq. 

Lond.  1639.] 
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words  of  Augustine,  says  Staplcton,  have  distressed  the  protestants. 
Doubtless  they  have,  and  no  wonder,  since,  as  he  confesses  in  the 
same  place,  they  have  deceived  even  some  of  the  schoolmen  also. 
They  are  indeed  special  favourites,  and  always  in  the  mouths  of 
the  papists  generally;  so  that  a  papist  can  scarce  exchange  three 
words  with  you,  without  presently  objecting  this  testimony  of 
Augustine.  This  argument  is  answered  by  Calvin,  Instit.  Lib.  i.  c.  7. 
and  by  Musculus  and  Peter  Martyr,  by  alleging  that  Augustine 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  Manichean ;  that  he  meant  that  he,  when  a 
Manichean,  was  moved  by  the  authority  of  the  church  to  believe 
the  scriptures.  Musculus  interprets  the  words  so  as  to  take  crede^ 
rem  for  credidissem,  and  commoveret  for  conimovisset ;  or,  "  I, 
that  is,  when  a  Manichean,  or  if  I  were  a  Manichean,  would  not 
believe  the  gospel,  &c."  And  indeed  this  interpretation  is  most 
true :  for  it  is  evident  from  the  same  chapter  that  Augustine  is 
speaking  of  himself  as  a  Manichean.  In  the  words  immediately  pre* 
ceding  he  says :  "  What  would  you  do  with  one  who  said,  I  do  not 
believe?"  Then  he  subjoins :  **  But  I  would  not  believe  the  gospel, 
&c."  He  speaks,  therefore,  of  himself  in  an  unbelieving  state.  And 
in  the  same  chapter,  in  the  words  immediately  following,  he  says : 
**  Those  whom  I  obeyed  when  they  said  to  me.  Believe  the  gospel, 
why  should  I  not  obey  when  they  tell  me.  Believe  not  Mani?" 
Whence  it  is  plain  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  an  unbeliever,  and 
informs  us  how  he  first  was  converted  from  a  Manichean  to  be  a 
catholic,  namely,  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  church. 

But  Stapleton  denies  this,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  catholic  by  several  arguments.  His 
first  reason  is,  because  an  infidel  does  not  allow  anything  to  the 
authority  of  the  church.  I  answer,  that  Augustine  was  not  alto- 
gether an  infidel.  He  was  indeed  a  heretic,  but  one  most  desirous 
of  truth,  and  no  obstinate  heretic.  He  was  a  heretic,  not  from 
maUce,  but  from  error  of  opinion.  Nor  did  he  doubt,  even  when 
he  was  a  heretic,  that  he  ought  to  agree  and  communicate  with  the 
true  church,  although  he  did  not  judge  aright  which  was  the  true 
church.  Those  who  are  so  disposed  are  easily  moved  by  the 
authority  of  the  true  church.  Stapleton's  second  reason  is,  because 
a  heretic  is  not  moved  by  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church, 
which  he  does  not  acknowledge.  I  answer,  that  Augustine  speaks 
of  the  church  as  he  thought  of  it  now  that  he  was  a  catholic,  not 
as  he  thought  of  it  formerly  when  he  was  a  Manichean.  His  third 
reason  is,  because  infidels  do  not  now  believe  the  preaching  minis- 
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tors,  as  Augastino  in  that  same  chapter  affirms  that  he  did.  I 
answer :  infidels  do  not,  indeed,  while  they  continue  infidels,  obey 
the  preaching  of  the  ministers  of  the  church;  but  they  may  be 
brought  to  faith  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  then  they  will 
obey.  And  it  was  in  this  very  way  that  Augustine  was  made  a 
catholic  from  a  Manichean.  His  fourth  reason  is,  because  Augus- 
tine in  this  chapter  says  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "  I  must 
needs  believe  this  book."  Therefore  (says  Stapleton)  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  he  then  was,  namely,  as  a  catholic.  I  answer,  that  this 
is  no  reason.  For  whether  he  speak  of  himself  as  a  catholic  or  as 
a  Manichean,  it  was  needful  by  all  means  that  he  should  believe 
this  book,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  word  of  God :  for  all  alike  must 
needs  either  receive  or  reject  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  together. 
His  fifth  reason  is,  because  Augustine  writes  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  this  book,  that  even  when  he  was  a  bishop,  he  was  kept  in  the 
church,  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  church  and  the  consent  of 
people  and  nations.  I  answer,  that  Augustine  does  indeed  confess 
this :  yet  nevertheless,  besides  these  two,  he  alleges  another  stronger 
argument  in  that  same  chapter,  namely  the  absolutely  constant 
truth  of  doctrine ;  which  if  the  Manicheans  could  allege  in  their 
behalf,  he  promises  that  he  would  be  willing  to  desert  the  name  of 
the  church  and  the  consent  of  people  and  nations,  and  return  to 
them.  Therefore  he  ascribed  more  to  the  truth  of  doctrine  than 
to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  church. 

Finally,  says  Stapleton,  Augustine  everywhere  in  all  the  places 
before  alleged  attributes  to  the  church  the  privilege  of  consigning  the 
canon  of  scripture  to  the  faithful.  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  repugnant  to  Augustine  himself  to  make  him  say  that,  now  that 
he  was  a  believer  and  a  catholic,  he  would  not  believe  the  gospel, 
save  only  upon  the  authority  of  the  church ;  since  he  himself  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  this  book  says  that  we,  when  we  believe  and 
are  become  strong  in  fsdth,  understand  what  we  believe  not  now  by 
the  help  of  men,  but  by  God  himself  internally  confirming  and 
illuminating  our  minds.  The  faithful,  therefore,  do  not  believe 
merely  on  account  of  the  church's  authority.  Secondly,  I  say  that 
this  is  also  repugnant  to  reason  itself.  For  all  the  faithful  are 
endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now  his  authority  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  church.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they 
are  kept  in  the  true  faith  by  his  rather  than  by  the  church's 
authority.  Thirdly,  what  if  we  were  to  acknowledge  that  the 
r  1  21 
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faitliful  themselves  are  moved  bj  the  authoritj  of  the  church  to 
receive  the  scriptures  ?  It  does  not  follow  thence,  that  their  inti- 
mate inward  persuasion  is  produced  bj  the  same  waj,  or  that  they 
are  induced  by  no  other  and  stronger  reason.  What  Christian  is 
there  whom  the  church  of  Christ,  commending  the  scriptures  to 
him,  does  not  move?  But  to  be  moved  is  one  thing,  and  to  be 
persuaded  is  another.  The  Samaritan  woman  who  is  mentioned  in 
John  iv.  moved  many  of  her  countrymen  by  her  testimony  to 
Christ,  and  excited  them  to  flock  to  Christ  and  lend  his  instructions 
a  favourable  and  willing  attention.  But  the  same  persons  afterwards, 
when  they  had  heard  Christ,  ssdd  to  the  woman,  "  Now  we  beUeve 
not  on  account  of  thy  speech  (Sia  rrjv  arjv  XaXidu),  but  because  we 
have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world."  So  the  authority  of  the  church  may  at  first 
move  us  to  acknowledge  the  scriptures :  but  afterwards,  when  we 
have  ourselves  read  the  scriptures,  and  understand  them,  then  we 
conceive  a  true  faith,  and  believe,  not  because  the  church  judges 
that  we  should  believe,  but,  as  for  many  other  more  certain  argu- 
ments, so  for  this  specially,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  persuades  us 
internally  that  these  are  the  words  of  God. 

But  since  this  testimony  of  Augustine  is  urged  so  vehe- 
mently by  Stapleton,  other  papists  shall  easily  either  teach  or 
remind  him,  how  little  force  it  hath  to  establish  the  perpetual 
authority  of  the  church.  Driedo,  Lib.  iv.  c.  4,  determines  that 
Augustine  speaks  in  these  words  of  the  primitive  church  of  the 
apostles :  for  if  Augustine  were  now  alive,  and  meant  to  speak  of 
the  church  such  as  it  now  is,  he  would  rather  say,  *^  I  would  not 
acknowledge  such  men  to  be  the  church  of  Christ,  unless  the  autho- 
rity of  the  four  Gospels  taught  me  so."  Wherefore  we  do  not 
now  beUeve  the  gospel  on  account  of  the  church,  but>  on  the  con- 
trary, the  church  on  account  of  the  gospel  Whence  also  it  fol- 
lows that  the  gospel  is  the  truest  mark  of  the  church.  Bellarmine 
himself,  in  his  MSS.  Lectures  upon  the  Secunda  Secundce  of  Aquinas, 
Qu83st.  I.  art.  L  Dub.  1,  tells  us,  that  Augustine  **  speaks  of  the 
church  as  the  propounding  cause,  not  as  the  prime  foundation  of 
faith."  For  we  should  not  believe  the  gospel  unless  the  catholic 
church  propounded  it:  which,  no  doubt,  is  true.  For,  unless  the 
church  commended  the  sacred  books  to  us,  and  led  us,  as  it  were, 
by  the  hand,  to  the  very  fountains  of  divine  truth,  we  should  never 
emerge  out  of  the  darkest  shades  of  error.     But  does  it  therefore 
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follow  that  the  apocryphal  books  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
canonical  otherwise  than  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  church? 
By  no  means.  And  there  is  no  need  that  we  should  say  more  of 
tlds  sixth  argument. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF    THE    SEVENTH   ARGUMENT    OF    OUR    ADVERSARIES. 

The  seventh  argument  is  contained  in  Book  ix.  chap.  10, 
where  he  joins  other  fathers  to  Augustine,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving,  that  the  canon  of  scripture  must  be  consigned  by  the 
authority  of  the  church.  But  what  else  do  all  those  fathers  prove 
but  this,  that  the  scripture  should  be  received  because  it  hath  ever 
been  received  by  the  church,  and  that  certain  books  should  be 
rejected  because  they  have  ever  been  rejected  by  the  church? 
Now  this  we  most  willingly  confess.  For  we  concede  that  the 
authority  of  the  church  is  one  argument,  and  a  good  one  too :  but 
it  does  not  immediately  follow  either  that  it  is  the  only  argument, 
or  that  this  whole  matter  depends  upon  the  authority  of  the  church. 
I  might,  therefore,  disregard  all  those  testimonies,  and  pass  them 
oyer  as  irrelevant ;  but  I  prefer  to  touch  upon  them  briefly,  lest  I 
should  seem  to  have  omitted  anything.  Now  the  testimonies,  which 
Stapleton  alleges  in  this  chapter,  are  five  in  number :  namely,  from 
Theodoret,  Tertullian,  IrenaDus,  the  first  council  of  Toledo,  and 
Serapion  the  bishop  of  Antioch;  to  each  of  which  severally  we  shall 
give  a  brief  reply. 

Theodoret,  in  his  argument  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
writes  thus  against  the  Arians,  who  denied  the  authority  of  that 
epistle :  "  If  nothing  else,  they  should  at  least  have  respected 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  disciples  of  the  truth  have 
been  wont  to  read  this  epistle  continually  in  the  churches  ^"  I 
answer:  What  is  all  this  to  us?  Nothing  whatever.  We  grant 
that  this  epistle  is  to  be  embraced  with  all  reverence,  and  that  its 
opponents  may  be  pressed  and  coerced  by  the  argument  drawn 

{}  tdii  dc  avTOtfs,  €l  Ka\  fitfbiv  trtpow,  rov  ')(jp6vov  yovv  clhtaB^vai  rh  /JuJKOSf  iv 
^  njvdc  r^v  hricToKf^v  iv  tm£  €Kkkrj(ruu£  dvaytv»<rKOPT€S  d*cTcXc(ray  r^s  ^locXi}- 
aic^s  ol  Tp6(f>ifioi, — Theod.  Argum.  in  Heb.] 
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from  antiquity.  Bat,  I  beseech  you,  hath  Theodoret  written  that 
nothing  else  gains  authority  for  this  epistle,  save  this  very  antiquity 
of  time?  TSj  no  means,  but  rather  quite  the  opposite,  as  is  manifest 
from  his  words :  for  he  says,  "  if  there  were  nothing  else,"  they 
should  be  moved  by  the  very  length  of  time.  Therefore,  he  in- 
timates that  there  were  other  arguments,  besides  antiquity  of  time, 
whereby  the  authority  of  this  epistle  might  be  confirmed.  And 
amongst  these  other  arguments  the  principal,  no  doubt,  was  the 
very  doctrine  itself  of  the  epistle,  which  the  church  acknowledges  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  what  else  can  be  adduced  ? 
Thus,  therefore,  this  first  testimony  alleged  by  Stapleton  is  an- 
swered easily,  and  almost  without  any  effort. 

But  peradventure  the  second  is  clearer,  which  we  have  now, 
in  the  next  place,  to  discuss.  It  is  that  of  Tertullian  in  his  book  of 
Prescriptions  against  the  heretics,  where  these  words  are  to  be 
found:  ''I  will  allege  as  a  prescription,  that  what  the  apostles 
preached  should  not  otherwise  be  proved,  but  through  those  same 
churches  which  the  apostles  themselves  founded  ^"  What  (says 
Stapleton)  could  possibly  be  more  plainly  said  ?  I  answer :  I  con- 
fess indeed  that  the  words  are  plain,  but  I  affirm  that  Tertullian 
speaks  not  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  but  of  the  apostolic  doctrine ; 
which  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  words  immediately  preceding. 
For  thus  he  writes :  "  We  draw  up  therefore  this  prescriptive  plea: 
if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sent  apostles  to  preach,  then  no  other 
preachers  are  to  be  received  than  those  whom  Christ  instructed ; 
because  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  hath  revealed  him,  and  the  Son  seems  to  have  revealed 
him  to  no  others  than  the  apostles,  whom  he  sent  to  preach,  no 
doubt,  that  which  he  had  revealed  to  them^."  Then  he  applies 
this  prescription,  namely,  that  the  doctrine  which  the  apostles 
preached  should  not  be  proved  in  any  other  way  but  through 
those  churches  which  they  founded.  In  which  words  Tertullian 
does  not  reject,  however,  all  other  testimonies.     For  if  this  had 

[I  Quid  autem  prsBdicaverint,  id  est,  quid  illis  Christus  revelayerit,  et  hio 
praescribam  non  alitor  probari  debore,  nisi  per  easdem  ccclesias  quae  ipsi 
Apostoli  condiderunt. — c.  21.  p.  14.] 

[s  Hinc  igitur  dirigimus  pnescriptionem,  si  Dominus  Jesus  Christus  apos- 
tolos  misit  ad  prsedicandum,  alios  non  esse  recipiendos  prsedicatores  quam 
qnos  Christus  instituit,  quia  nee  alius  Patrem  novit  nisi  Fillus  et  cui  Filius 
rerelayit;  nee  aliis  videtur  revelasse  Filius  quam  apostolis,  quos  misit  ad 
pnedicandum  utique  quod  illis  reTelavit. — Ibid.  Whitaker  reads  Juitic  for 
JUno,    I  know  not  on  what  authority.] 
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been  his  meaning,  that  the  eyidence  of  the  apostolical  epistles  to 
us  depended  entirely  upon  the  approbation  of  the  apostolical 
churches,  then  he  would  have  rejected  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  which  he  certainly  never  meant  to  do.  Nay,  this  would 
not  be  consistent  even  with  our  adversary's  own  defence.  For  he, 
in  the  last  chapter  of  this  his  ninth  book,  will  have  the  canon  of 
scripture  to  be  consigned  by  the  rule  of  faith.  Therefore,  besides 
the  approbation  of  the  church,  he  would  have  the  rule  of  faith 
also  to  be  necessary ;  for  the  rule  of  faith  is  a  different  thing  from 
the  external  judgment  of  the  church.  But  Tertullian's  meaning, 
as  appears  from  the  words  following,  is,  that  every  doctrine  is  true 
which  agrees  and  harmonises  with  that  doctrine  of  the  churches, 
which  they  received  from  the  apostles,  and  the  apostles  from 
Christ ;  and  that  whatever  does  not  so  agree  is  adulterate  and  false. 
For  thus  he  subjoins :  "  If  these  things  be  so,  it  follows  thence, 
that  every  doctrine  which  agrees  with  those  apostolical  churches, 
from  whose  wombs  the  faith  derived  its  origin,  is  to  be  accounted 
true ;  and  that  that  is  undoubtedly  to  be  held,  which  the  churches 
received  from  the  apostles,  the  apostles  from  Christ,  and  Christ  from 
God ;  but  all  other  doctrine  is  to  be  judged  beforehand  to  be  false^" 
This  is  so  far  from  taking  away  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  it  rather  establishes  it ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  judge  of 
apostolical  doctrine.  Therefore  he  attributes  nothing  to  the  church, 
unless  it  hold  this  doctrine.  Besides,  to  say,  as  Tertullian  says, 
that  "doctrine  should  be  proved  by  the  church,"  is  a  different 
thing  from  saying  that  it  should  be  received  only  on  the  authority 
of  the  church,  which  Stapleton  means.  We  concede  the  former, 
especially  as  far  as  the  apostolical  churches  are  concerned,  but  the 
latter  by  no  means.  For  although  it  be  through  the  church  that 
we  know  doctrine,  yet  that  it  is  now  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  we  believe,  even  our  adversaries  themselves  allow, 
as  ye  shall  hear  hereafter.  Therefore,  when  Tertullian  speaks  of 
sound  and  apostolical  doctrine,  although  he  says  that  it  should 
agree  with  the  faith  of  the  apostolic  churches,  he  nevertheless  does 
not,  on  that  account,  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
So  much  upon  the  testimony  of  Tertullian.     1  come  now  to 

[3  Si  htec  ita  stmt,  coDBtat  proinde  omnem  doctrinam,  qus9  cum  illis 
ecclesiis  apostolicis,  matricibus  ct  originalibus  fidei,  conspiret,  yeritati  depu- 
tandam,  id  sine  dubio  tenentem  quod  ecclesiss  ab  apo8toliB,apo8toli  a  Christo, 
Ghrietus  a  Deo  accepit ;  reliquam  vero  omnem  doctrinam  de  mendacio  pm- 
judicandam. — Ibid.] 
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IrensBUS,  from  whom  Stapleton  quotes  some  words,  which,  it  must 
be  allowed,  have  very  Uttle  force  in  them.  For  we  confess  with 
IrensBus,  that  the  authority  of  the  church  is  a  firm  and  compendious 
demonstration  of  the  canonical  doctrine  a  posteriori,  but  not  a 
priori :  but  we  deny  that  this  is  the  sole,  or  the  greatest,  or  the 
strongest  argument.  This  Stapleton  could  not  prove  from  IrenaBus. 
Besides,  when  Stapleton  concedes  out  of  Irenasus,  that  heretics  who 
denied  some  scriptures  were  refuted  by  the  scriptures  which  they 
received,  does  he  not  affirm,  exactly  as  we  would  have  it,  that  scrip- 
ture may  be  proved  by  scripture,  and  that  scripture  may  be  other- 
wise recognised  and  proved  than  by  the  testimony  of  the  church  ? 

His  fourth  testimony  is  taken  from  the  first  council  of  Toledo, 
the  twenty-first  canon  of  which  is  to  this  effect :  *'  If  any  shall  say 
or  believe  that  any  other  scriptures  are  to  be  received,  save  those 
which  the  church  hath  received,  let  him  be  anathema  ^"  I  answer : 
I  do  not  see  why  I  and  all  good  Christians  may  not  be  permitted 
to  say  Amen  to  these  words.  For  we  think  no  otherwise  than  we 
are  directed  in  this  canon,  and  receive  or  reject  no  book  without 
the  testimony  and  example  of  the  catholic  church.  Wherefore  this 
denunciation  of  an  anathema  touches  us  in  no  way.  But  I  wonder 
that  Stapleton  should  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  understand  or  remark 
how  weak  is  this  argument  of  his:  No  scriptures  should  be  re- 
ceived, which  have  not  been  received  and  approved  by  the  church : 
therefore,  scriptures  are  only  to  be  received  on  account  of  the 
church's  testimony.  No  scriptures  should  be  rejected,  but  those 
which  the  church  hath  rejected :  therefore  the  apocryphal  writings 
are  to  be  rejected  solely  on  that  account,  because  the  church  hath 
rejected  them. 

And  of  this  testimony  enough  hath  been  said.  Now  follows 
the  fifth  and  last,  which  is  that  of  a  certain  Serapion,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  of  whom  Eusebius  speaks  H.  £.  Lib.  vi.  c.  11,  taken  from 
an  epistle  of  his:  "We,"  says  Serapion,  "refuse  certain  books 
fabely  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  apostles,  knowing  that  we 
have  never  received  such*."     Now  he  speaks  of  the  gospel  of 

[^  Si  quis  dixerit  aut  credidcrit  alias  Bcripturas  recipiendas  esse  prscter 
illas  quas  eccleBia  recepit,  anathema  sit. — Anathem.  xn.  col.  328.  Collect. 
Cami.  Eccles.  Hispan.  Matriti.  1808.] 

[*  'H/ictr  yap,  adcXi^ol,  kqI  TLirpov  kcX  tovs  SXkovs  arroarSKovs  dirodfx^/^^ 
w  Xpiardv  ra  dc  Svdfiari  avr&v  ^cvdcTTiypac^a  t&s  tfiirtipoi  frapatrov/ic^, 
yiydcKovrfs  &ri  ra  roiavra  ov  iropcXa/Soficy.— H.  E.  Lib.  VI.  c.  12.  pp.  177 — 8. 
T.  n.  ed.  Heinich.] 
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Peter,  which  used  to  be  read  in  some  churches.  I  answer :  That 
book  was  rejected  by  Serapion  on  account  of  the  many  falsehoods 
which  were  found  in  it,  as  is  plain  from  the  words  which  follow : 
therefore  it  was  not  rejected  merely  on  account  of  the  authority 
of  the  church.  In  this  place  Stapleton  hath,  as  he  often  does, 
made  use  of  a  notable  artifice.  We,  says  Serapion,  have  not  re- 
ceived the  book,  wi  tfiTreipoi,  as  being  skilful  and  expert ;  yivii^ 
(TKovres  oTt  rex  ToiavTa  ov  irapeXajioficv.  And  Eusebius  saya 
that  he  refuted  ra  yf/€vSw9  ev  avr^  eipfmiva,  ''the  falsehoods 
contained  in  it."  The  book,  therefore,  was  interspersed  with  some 
falsehoods  and  impostures.  Besides,  Stapleton  omits  some  words 
which  have  great  force  in  them,  as  will  manifestly  appear  to  any 
one  who  will  look  at  the  passage.  For  Serapion  says^  at  the  end 
of  that  chapter,  that  he  had  found  very  many  things  6p6ov  Xoyov, 
sound,  in  that  book,  but  some  also  TrpoaSicaraXfxiva,  foreign  from 
and  at  variance  with  the  orthodox  faith,  and  therefore  had  re- 
jected it  He  therefore  did  not  reject  it  merely  on  account  of 
the  church's  judgment,  of  which  no  mention  is  here  made,  but 
on  account  of  the  doctrine  delivered  in  the  book  itself.  This 
seventh  argument,  and  the  sixth  also,  which  immediately  preceded 
it,  were  merely  human;  and  how  weak  such  arguments  are  in 
causes  of  faith,  every  one  must  understand. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF    THE    TWO    REMAINING   ARGUMENTS   OF    OUR    ADVERSARIES. 

I  COME  now  to  the  eighth  and  last  argument,  which  Stapleton 
considers  the  weightiest  and  most  important  of  all.  It  is  stated  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  ninth  book,  and  is  drawn  from  the  rule 
of  faith,  thus :  The  rule  of  faith  which  is  lodged  with  the  church, 
and  delivered  by  the  church,  is  the  means  by  which  the  masters 
and  pastors  of  the  churches  distinguished  true  scriptures  from  false. 
Therefore  the  church  only  should  determine  of  the  canonical  books 
of  scripture.  I  answer :  if  by  the  rule  of  faith  we  understand  the 
articles  of  fiuth,  then  this  reason  of  our  adversary  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  cause,  nor  is  there  any  consequence  in 

p  Koi  tvpiiv  rh  fuv  ttXcioki  rov  vpBov  X<fyov  tov   Zorr^por,  rtya   bk  vpo- 
dtcoToX/Mvcu — Jhid,  p.  179.] 
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his  argument.  For  this  is  no  reason  :  Such  a  book  teaches  things 
in  harmony  with  the  articles  of  the  faith ;  therefore  it  is  canonical. 
For  many  books  expound  that  sound  doctrine  which  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  articles  of  the  faith,  and  nevertheless  should  not 
be  received  into  the  canon.  The  reason  is  indeed  good  negatively 
the  other  way :  such  a  book  deUvers  something  repugnant  to  the 
articles  of  the  faith;  therefore  it  is  not  canonical.  But  affirmatively, 
it  does  not  hold.  But  what  is  that  rule  of  faith?  Undoubtedly 
the  rule  of  faith  is  the  scripture  itself:  if  therefore,  the  canon  of 
scripture  be  consigned  by  the  rule  of  faith,  then  the  scripture  is 
confirmed  by  the  scripture,  which  is  the  very  thing  we  maintsdn. 
But  he  means  far  otherwise.  The  rule  of  faith,  says  he,  is  not 
the  scripture,  but  a  certain  previous,  presupposed,  and  pre-existing 
faith,  which,  being  prior  to  the  scripture,  is  neither  included  in,  nor 
convertible  with,  the  scripture.  This  is  certainly  an  impious  and 
blasphemous  fiction  of  Stapleton^s.  For  it  is  to  be  held  undoubt- 
ingly,  as  we  shall  hereafter  prove  most  largely,  that  the  revealed 
and  written  word  of  God  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  which  is  a  thing 
prior  to  the  faith  of  the  church.  For  all  "  faith  is  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God,"  Rom.  x.  17 :  that  is,  our  hearing 
hath  regard  to  the  word  of  God,  as  its  object,  and  objects  are 
prior  to  the  senses  perceiving  them ;  therefore  the  word  is  prior  to 
faith.  If  he  feign  another  rule  of  faith  besides  the  written  word  of 
God,  we  reject,  repudiate,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  such,  and 
reduce  the  whole  rule  of  the  catholic  faith  to  the  scripture  alone. 

But  I  ask  whether  it  is  by  this  rule,  or  without  this  rule,  that 
the  church  distinguishes  true  scriptures  from  false?  Stapleton 
answers  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter:  **The  rule  of  faith,"  says 
he,  ''delivered  and  accepted  by  the  church,  is  the  sole  and  most 
certain  mean,  whereby  the  pastors  and  governors  of  the  church 
distinguish  the  true  scriptures  from  the  false:  therefore,  without 
this  rule  the  genuine  scriptures  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
spurious."     I  derive  then  from  this  statement  four  observations. 

Firstly,  if  true  scriptures  are  discerned  from  false  by  the  rule 
of  faith,  then  it  no  less  appertains  to  the  whole  body  of  the  church 
to  consign  the  canon  of  scripture,  than  to  the  pastors  and  governors 
of  the  church  themselves.  For  all  the  faithful  have  this  rule,  not 
alone  the  pastors,  governors  and  prelates ;  because  the  faith  is 
common  to  both  laymen  and  ministers.  Now  this  makes  against 
Stapleton,  who  does  not  attribute  this  power  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  church,  but  only  to  the  prelates  and  pastors. 
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Secondly,  if  it  be  not  by  its  own  authority,  but  by  the  rule 
of  faith,  that  the  church  distinguishes  the  true  scriptures  from  the 
false,  then  all  Stapleton's  former  arguments,  drawn  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  are  of  no  avail ;  because  the  church  does  not 
rest  simply  on  its  own  authority,  but  on  some  certain  rule  of  faith 
in  adjudicating  and  discriminating  scripture.  Thus  the  previous 
arguments,  which  are' founded  on  the  bare  authority  of  the  church, 
are  altogether  avoided,  and  the  whole  judgment  of  the  church  is 
tied  to  the  rule  of  faith. 

Thirdly,  how  can  these  things  agree,  or  in  any  wise  stand 
together  ?  He  says  that  the  pastors  and  masters  of  the  church  do, 
by  means  of  the  rule  of  fsdth  delivered  and  received  by  the  church, 
distinguish  the  true  scriptures  from  the  false ;  and  under  this  name 
of  the  church  he  understands  the  pastors  only,  and  prelates,  and 
masters  (as  he  calls  them)  of  the  churches.  Therefore,  he  says 
nothing  else  but  this,  that  the  pastors  do,  by  means  of  the  rule  of 
faith  delivered  and  received  by  the  pastors,  discriminate  the  scrip- 
tures. But,  in  the  first  place,  the  pastors  do  not  always  think 
alike  concerning  the  canonical  scriptures,  (if  by  the  pastors  he 
understand  the  bishops  and  doctors,)  as  may  be  proved  from  anti- 
quity. If  therefore  this  rule  be  delivered  by  the  pastors,  it  will 
be  changeable  and  uncertain.  Yea,  even  the  pastors  of  the  present 
day  do  not  think  alike  of  the  canonical  books.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  at  length  they  should  betake  themselves  to  the 
pope  alone,  as  to  (in  their  own  phrase)  the  chief  pastor,  make  him 
the  church,  and  make  all  depend  upon  his  caprice.  Again,  how 
absurd  is  it,  that  pastors  should  receive  from  pastors,  that  is,  from 
themselves,  the  most  certain  mean  of  discerning  the  scriptures  I 
These  things  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  certainly  they  can  in  no 
way  be  reconciled. 

Fourthly,  I  ask  what  this  rule  is  ?  and  where  we  may  find  it 
containing  a  certain  and  definite  enumeration  of  books?  is  it 
written  or  unwritten  ?  If  he  say,  written ;  I  demand  where  it  is 
written.  If  it  be  not  written,  we  may  easily  despise  it,  as  a  thing 
of  no  credit  or  importance:  for  we  make  no  account  of  their 
pretended  unwritten  traditions.  But  he  says  that  it  is  written 
in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  to  this  purpose  he  adduces  the 
testimonies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  others,  where  the  Lord  says 
that  he  will  write  his  laws  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  We 
for  our  parts  approve  all  this.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  does 
not  perceive  that  he  is  overturning  all  that  he  had  previously 
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established.  For  he  said  aboye,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  therefore  to  be  rejected  because  not  an  external,  but  an 
internal,  evidence.  But  if  this  rule  of  faith  be  written  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful,  how,  I  beseech  you,  will  it  be  more  certain 
than  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit?  And  wherein  does  it  differ 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit?  since  faith  is  the  work  and 
effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  received  from 
the  word  of  God,  whereby  all  saving  truth  is  proved  and  confirmed 
to  us.  Therefore,  Stapleton  hath  at  length  of  his  own  accord 
passed  over  entirely  to  our  opinion. 

Stapleton  next  handles  two  subjects  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
The  first  is,  that  not  only  the  ancient  apostohcal  church,  but  this 
present  church  also,  may  consign  and  constitute  the  canon  of 
scripture.  Wherein  he  hath  for  opponents  Durandus  and  Driedo, 
two  very  learned  papists,  who  contend  that  this  power  related 
only  to  the  apostohcal  church ;  and  that  the  ofiice  of  the  present 
church  was  only  to  receive  the  canon  consigned  by  that  other  more 
ancient  church.  With  these  he  enters  upon  a  very  severe  en- 
counter and  contention,  of  which  I  shall  not  be  a  sharer,  but  a 
spectator  only. 

The  second  is,  that  this  present  church  also  might  even  now  add 
other  books  to  the  canon,  as  the  book  of  the  Shepherdy  and  the 
Apostohcal  Constitutions  written  by  Clement,  and  other  books  also, 
which  were  formerly  doubtful,  but  never  condemned :  which  indeed, 
it  is  manifest,  is  said  and  maintained  absurdly.  But,  it  seems,  they 
have  gone  to  such  a  length  of  impudence,  that  nothing  is  so  revolt- 
ing to  be  said,  as  to  make  them  ashamed  of  affirming  it.  Certainly 
the  book  of  the  Shepherd  is  altogether  unworthy  of  such  great 
authority ;  and  the  Apostohcal  Constitutions  of  Clement  have  not 
even  a  grain  of  the  apostoUc  spirit.  The  church,  therefore, 
neither  can,  nor  should,  receive  these  books  into  the  canon.  Sta- 
pleton, while  he  asserts  the  competency  of  the  church  to  do  this, 
is  at  variance  both  with  very  many  papists  (Thomas  k  Walden^, 
for  example,  and  others),  and  even  with  himself;  since  he  had 
already  alleged  a  testimony  from  Augustine,  whence  it  appeared 
that  the  canon  of  scripture  was  consigned  by  the  aposties,  who 
excluded  this  book  from  the  canon.  But  I  would  fain  have  him 
answer,  whether  the  canon  of  scripture  was  settied  heretofore,  or 
not  ?  He  cannot  deny  that  it  was :  for  he  has  already  confessed 
it  out  of  Augustine ;  and  there  are  some  councils  too,  which  the 
\}  Doctrin.  Fidoi,  T.  i.  L.  2.  Art.  2.  c.  23.  N.  9.] 
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papists  object  to  us,  in  which  thej  say  that  the  canon  of  scripture 
was  consigned.  If,  therefore,  the  canon  of  scripture  was  consigned 
formerly,  certainly  a  canon  settled  by  so  great  authority  cannot 
be  changed,  or  this  or  that  book  introduced  into  it.  For  how 
grossly  absurd  would  it  be,  either  that  a  book  intrinsically  canon* 
ical  should  be  for  so  many  ages  not  received  into  the  canon ;  or 
that  it  should  now,  so  late,  in  the  very  last  age  of  the  world,  be  so 
receiyed  I  As  to  the  Ck)nstitutions  of  Clement,  they  were  eyen  con- 
demned by  the  judgment  of  some  councils,  as  is  shewn  aboye. 
They  were  deemed,  therefore,  wholly  unworthy  of  having  rank  or 
place  in  the  canonical  scriptures :  yea,  they  certainly  can  never  be 
received  into  the  canon  by  the  church.  For  the  church  cannot 
make  non-canonical  books  canonical,  but  only  cause  those  books  to 
be  received  as  canonical,  which  are  really  such  in  themselves. 
Augustine,  at  least,  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  this  most  vene* 
rable  canon  could  be  changed,  or  increased  by  any  new  accession 
of  books,  that  in  his  129th  sermon  upon  the  Times^  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  an  anathema  upon  all  who  beUeve  that  any 
scriptures  should  be  held  in  authority,  or  reverence  any  but  those 
which  the  church  had  received.  Therefore,  if  the  church  were  to 
receive  any  new  books  into  the  canon,  it  would  act  against  the 
faith  itself,  and  deserve  the  severest  censure,  nay,  execration. 
Now  that  it  hath  this  power  is  boldly  maintained  by  Stapleton : 
whence  it  is  plain  enough  how  great  an  injustice  he  does  the 
church.  But  we  have  answered  Stapleton's  arguments  already  at 
sufficient  length. 

There  remains  now  one  other  argument,  which  Stapleton  in- 
deed hath  not  made  use  of:  but  I  perceive  that  some  other  papists 
are  exceedingly  delighted  with  it.  It  is  to  this  effect :  The  church 
is  more  ancient  than  the  scripture ;  therefore  it  ought  to  have  more 
authority  in  respect  of  us  than  the  scripture.  So  Eckius,  in  his  En- 
chiridion :  so  Hosius,  Lib.  iii.  de  Atictoritate  Scripturce :  so  Linda- 
nus,  in  his  Panoply,  in  many  places:  so  Andradius  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Defence  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  so  Schrock  the  Jesuit, 
in  his  13th  Thesis ;  and  some  others  beside.  I  answer :  In  the  first 
place,  I  confess  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  word  of  God  was  not 
written,  and  that  the  church  existed  then :  but  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, follow  that  the  church  was  more  ancient  than  the  word.  For 
the  doctrine  was  the  same  when  not  written,  as  it  is  now  when  it 
is  written ;  and  that  was  more  ancient  than  all  churches.     For  the 
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word  of  Ood  is  the  seed  of  the  church.  Now  the  seed  is  always 
more  ancient  than  that  progeny  of  which  it  is  the  seed.  When  I 
speak  of  the  word  of  God»  I  mean  no  other  than  that  which  is  now 
written :  for  the  unwritten  word  was  the  same  with  that  which  is 
now  written.  Secondly,  Neither  is  that  assertion  true,  that  all 
things  that  are  junior  are  of  less  authority.  For  Christ  was  later 
in  time  than  John.  Shall  then  the  authority  of  John  be  greater 
in  respect  of  us  than  that  of  Christ  ?  No  one  in  his  senses  will 
affirm  that.  This  argument  therefore  is  but  slight,  and  of  no  im- 
portance whatsoever,  although  it  be  handled  very  shewily  by  some 
authors.  Some  of  the  papists  have  laboured,  as  if  they  were  on  a 
question  of  chronology,  to  shew  that  the  word  was  unwritten  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  that  the  gospel  was  preached 
about  thirty  years  before  it  was  written.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  give  this  argument  a  larger  answer  in  this  place. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

OUR  ARGUMENTS,  WHEREBY  WE  PROVE  THAT  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  SCRIPTURE,  IN  RESPECT  OF  US  DOES  NOT  DEPEND  UPON 
THE  JUDGMENT  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  arguments  of  the  papists, 
and  have  given  such  answers  as  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  im- 
partial persons.     Now  follow  the  argimients  of  our  defence. 

Our  first  argument  is  to  this  effect :  If  the  scripture  had  divine 
authority  before  any  public  judgment  of  the  church,  then  it  hath 
of  itself  in  respect  of  us  canonical  authority,  and  its  authority 
does  not  depend  upon  the  church.  But  the  former  is  true ;  there- 
fore also  the  second.  The  major  proposition  is  manifest  The 
minor  is  confirmed  by  four  reasons.  The  first :  The  papists  them- 
selves confess  that  the  church  does  not  make  the  scripture  au- 
thentic,' but  only  declares  it.  But  if  the  scripture  be  first  authentic 
of  itself,  then  certainly  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  must  be  au- 
thentic also  to  us;  for  nothing  can  be  called  authentic,  which 
seems  authentic  to  no  one.  That  is  called  authentic,  which  is 
sufficient  to  itself,  which  commends,  sustains,  proves  itself,  and  hath 
credit  and  authority  from  itself;    the  contrary  of  which  is  dSea-- 
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iroTov  and  aKvpov,  that,  namely,  which  is  uncertain  and  hath  no 
authority  of  itself.  Therefore,  if  the  scriptures  were  authentic 
before  the  church  declared  them  to  be  authentic,  they  were  au- 
thentic also  to  us;  otherwise  they  were  absolutely  incapable  of 
being  declared  authentic. 

The  second.  The  judgment  of  fathers,  councils,  and  the  church, 
is  but  recent,  if  we  respect  the  antiquity  of  scripture.  If  therefore 
the  authority  of  scripture  depend  upon  the  public  judgment  of  the 
church,  then  doubtless  for  many  centuries  there  was  no  certain 
canon  of  scripture.  Fathers,  indeed,  and  councils  enunciate  the 
canonical  books;  but  those  books  both  were,  and  were  esteemed, 
previously  authentic,  and  canonical,  and  sacred,  as  is  plain  from 
those  fathers  and  councils  themselves.  Let  them  produce  any 
public  judgment  of  the  church,  and  it  will  readily  appear  that  the 
scriptures  were  deemed  canonical  before  that  judgment. 

The  third.  I  demand  what  this  judgment  of  the  church  was, 
or  where  it  can  be  found  ?  If  they  answer,  In  the  books  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  the  councils :  I  desire  to  know,  how  we 
are  more  sure  of  the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  councils  than  of 
that  of  scripture?  For  example,  whence  are  we  more  certainly 
assured  that  these  are  the  books  of  Augustine,  those  of  Jerome, 
than  we  are  that  this  is  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  that  of  Mark  ? 
If  they  urge,  that  the  living  voice  of  the  church  is  necessary,  then 
they  must  needs  abandon  the  support  which  they  are  wont  to  build 
upon  in  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church.  If  they  say,  that  this 
is  certain  from  the  voice  of  the  present  church;  I  ask  again,  whence 
it  appears  that  this  is  the  voice  of  the  true  church?  They 
must  prove  this  from  the  scriptures;  for  the  true  church  can  no 
otherwise  be  proved  but  from  the  authority  of  scripture.  Now 
from  thence  it  will  follow  that  the  authority  of  scripture  is  more 
certain  than  that  of  the  church. 

Thef(mrth.  If  the  church  be  gathered  together  to  consign  the 
canon  of  scripture,  it  must  needs  be  so  by  some  authority.  I 
demand,  therefore,  by  what  authority  it  is  so  collected?  If  they 
answer,  by  some  internal  impulse  or  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  we 
entirely  reject  such  revelations  which  are  besides  the  word,  as 
fanatical  and  anabaptistical  and  utterly  heretical.  If  they  say  that 
it  is  collected  by  the  authority  of  scripture,  then  they  concede  that 
which  we  demand:  for  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  scripture 
had  a  canonical  authority  before  it  was  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
of  the  church.     If  they  allow  only  this  part  of  scripture  which 
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giyes  such  an  authoritj  to  the  church  to  have  been  preyiousljr 
canonical,  but  deny  the  rest  to  have  been  so,  thej  do  this  without 
any  certain  reason.    Suffice  it  to  say  so  much  of  our  first  argument. 

Our  second  argument  is  to  this  purpose.  That  is  the  true 
and  proper  cause  of  that  authentic  authority  which  the  scripture 
holds  with  us,  which  produces  this  effect  perpetually  and  neces- 
sarily; that  is,  which  always  causes  the  scripture  to  have  an 
authentic  authority  with  us.  But  the  necessary  and  perpetual 
cause  of  this  is  only  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  the 
pubUc  judgment  of  the  church.  Therefore,  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  not  the  pubUc  judgment  of  the  church,  is  the  true 
and  proper  cause  of  that  authentic  authority  which  the  scripture 
hath  with  us.  Ck)ncerning  the  major  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
the  minor  is  easily  established.  For  if  the  judgment  of  the  church 
always  rendered  the  authority  of  scripture  canonical  in  respect  of 
us ;  tiien  all  who  heard  this  from  the  church  would  presentiy  beheve 
ity  and  immediately  all,  to  whom  this  judgment  of  the  church  came, 
would  receive  that  canon  which  the  church  had  established.  But 
the  church  hath  long  since  consigned  the  canon  of  scripture,  and 
neyertheless  the  Jews,  Turks,  Saracens,  and  even  many  Christians 
do  not  heartily  assent  to  it:  it  is,  therefore,  eyident  that  the 
judgment  of  the  church  is  not  the  certain,  necessary,  sohd  and 
perpetual  «argument  of  that  authority  which  the  scripture  obtains. 
But  the  Holy  Spirit  always  produces  this  effect :  his  testimony, 
therefore,  is  the  true  and  proper  cause  of  the  authority  of  scripture 
in  respect  of  us. 

Our  third  argument  stands  thus  :  If  the  authority  of  the  church 
in  respect  of  us  depend  upon  the  authority  of  scripture,  then  the 
authority  of  scripture  in  respect  of  us  does  not,  on  the  contrary, 
depend  upon  the  authority  of  the  church.  But  the  first  is  true, 
and  therefore  also  the  second.  The  consequence  of  the  major  is 
sufficientiy  strong  of  itself;  and  the  assumption  may  be  easily 
established.  For  I  demand,  whence  it  is  that  we  learn  that  the 
church  cannot  err  in  consigning  the  canon  of  scripture?  They 
answer,  that  it  is  goyerned  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (for  so  the  council 
of  Trent  assumes  of  itself),  and  therefore  cannot  err  in  its  judgments 
and  decrees.  I  confess*  indeed  that,  if  it  be  always  goyerned  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  so  as  that,  in  eyery  question,  the  Spirit  affords  it 
the  light  of  truth,  it  cannot  err.  But  whence  do  we  know  that  it 
is  always  so  goyerned  ?  They  answer  that  Christ  hath  promised 
this.    Be  it  so.    But  where,  I  pray,  hath  he  promised  it  ?  Readily, 
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and  withoat  delay,  thej  produce  many  sentences  of  scripture  which 
thej  are  always  wont  to  have  in  their  mouths,  such  as  these :  "  I 
will  be  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Matth. 
xxyiii.  20.  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  I  will  be  in  the  midst  of  you."  Matth.  xyiiL  20.  "  I 
will  send  to  you  the  Comforter  from  the  Father."  John  xv.  26. 
"Who,  when  he  is  come,  will  lead  you  into  all  truth."  John  xvi.  13. 
I  recognise  here  the  most  lucid  and  certain  testimonies  of  scripture. 
But  now  from  hence  it  follows  not  that  the  authority  of  scripture 
depends  upon  the  church ;  but,  contrariwise,  that  the  authority  of 
the  church  depends  on  scripture.  Surely  it  is  a  notable  circle  in 
which  this  argument  revolves  I  They  say  that  they  give  authority 
to  the  scripture  and  canonical  books  in  respect  of  us ;  and  yet  they 
confess  that  all  their  authority  is  derived  from  scripture.  For  if 
they  rely  upon  the  testimonies  and  sentences  of  these  books,  when 
they  require  us  to  believe  in  them ;  then  it  is  plain  that  these  books, 
which  lend  them  credit,  had  greater  authority  in  themselves,  and 
were  of  themselves  authentic.  / 

Our  fourth  argument  stands  thuB:\If  the  scripture  have  so 
great  force  and  virtue  in  itself,  as  to  draw  up  our  souls  to  itself, 
to  infuse  into  us  an  intimate  persuasion  of  its  truth,  and  of  itself  to 
commend  itself  to  our  belief;  then  it  is  certain  that  it  is  to  us  of 
itself  avTOTTiarov,  canonical  and  authentic^  Now  the  first  is  true ; 
therefore  also  the  second.  There  is  no  controversy  about  the  major. 
The  minor  may  be  confirmed  by  testimonies  of  scripture.  In  Luke 
viiL  11  the  word  of  God  is  compared  to  seed,  and  1  Pet.  i.  13  is 
called  "immortal  seed."  Now  then  as  seed  displays  itself,  and 
issues  forth,  and  bears  fruit  in  its  season,  so  the  word  of  God  re- 
sembles the  nature  of  seed ;  it  springs  up,  and  breaks  forth,  and 
manifests  its  energy.  Besides,  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  Paul  says:  "My 
speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  in  persuasive  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  in  power,"  a\\'  €i^ 
aTraSei^ei  Ilv€v^aT09  koi  Suvd/iiea)9>  In  Luke  xxiv.  32,  those  two 
disciples,  to  whom  Christ  appeared  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  con- 
versed thus  with  one  another,  after  Christ  had  vanished  from  their 
EOght :  "  Did  not  our  heart  bum  within  us,  Kaio/ievri  ^v  iv  tjfuvf 
whilst  he  spake  unto  us  by  the  way,  and  whilst  he  opened  unto  us 
the  scriptures?"  Heb.  iv.  12,  "The  word  of  God,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  is  quick  and  powerful,  l^aiv  xal  €1/6/07179,  and  quicker  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  and  pierceth  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a 
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discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  1  Cor.  xiv. 
24,  25,  "  If  all  prophesy,"  says  Paul,  "  and  there  come  in  one  that 
believeth  not,  or  one  unlearned,  he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged 
of  all ;  and  so  are  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made  manifest^  and  so, 
falling  down  on  his  face,  he  will  worship  God,  and  report  that  God 
is  in  you  of  a  truth."  From  all  these  places  we  understand,  that 
there  is  a  certain  divine  force,  virtue,  and  efficacy  in  scripture,  which 
reaches  not  the  ears  only,  but  even  the  soul  itself,  and  penetrates 
to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  proves  the  most  certain 
divinity  of  scripture.  The  scripture,  therefore,  which  hath  such 
a  force  in  itself,  and  which  so  openly  shews,  proves,  establishes 
itself,  and  persuades  us  of  its  own  truth,  is  by  all  means  of  itself 
canonical  and  authentic. 

Our  fifth  argument  is  taken  from  the  words  of  Christ,  John  v. 
34y  where  Christ  says :  "  I  receive  not  witness  of  men,"  e^cJ  ov 
Tcapa  avOpwTTou  fiaprvplav  Xa/i^avw,  Hence  we  draw  an  argument 
to  this  effect :  Christ  is  known  of  himself;  he  depends  not  on  the 
testimony  or  authority  of  any  man.  Therefore,  neither  does  the 
scripture.  For  the  authority  of  scripture  is  not  less  than  that  of 
Christ,  whose  word  it  is.  But  here  they  will  object  thus :  Did  not 
Christ  use  the  honourable  testimony  of  John  ?  Why  then  may  not 
also  the  scripture  be  commended  by  the  testimony  of  the  church  ? 
I  answer,  that  John  did  indeed  give  testimony  to  Christ,  but  not 
any  authority,  not  even  in  respect  of  us.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  church ;  that  is,  that  it  gives  testimony  to  the  scriptures ; 
that  it  commends  and  declares  them  authentic,  and  yet  imparts  to 
them  no  authority,  not  even  in  respect  of  us.  Christ^s  saying,  **  I 
receive  not  witness  of  man,"  is  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  said :  I 
need  not  that  any  should  give  me  authority  by  his  testimony ;  I 
am  sufficiently  fortified  on  all  sides  by  mine  own  authority ;  I  will 
abundantly  gain  authority  for  myself  by  mine  own  testimony.  As, 
therefore,  Christ  could  of  himself  demonstrate  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  so  the  word  of  Christ  can  of  itself  produce  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  word  of  God.  Its  being  commended  by  the  church  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  greater  authority,  but  in  order  that  its 
authority  may  be  the  more  recognised  by  men.  Canus,  Lib.  u. 
cap.  8,  seeks  to  break  the  force  of  this  testimony,  thus :  The  sense 
is,  says  he,  I  do  not  receive  witness  of  man ;  that  is,  I  do  not  need 
the  witness  of  any  man,  but  I  allege  the  witness  of  John  for  your 
sakes.  fie  it  so.  Then  also  it  will  follow,  that  neither  does 
scripture  need  the  witness  of  the  church. 
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Our  Sixth  argument  is  taken  from  the  same  chapter,  verse  38, 
where  Christ  says :  "I  have  greater  testimony  than  that  of  John ;" 
— 6^0)  fiapTupiav  /iiei^u)  'Iwdvvov :  and  then  he  recites  three  such 
testimonies,  namely,  his  works,  the  testimony  of  his  Father,  and  the 
scriptures.  Hence  I  conclude  thus :  If  the  testimony  of  scripture 
concerning  Christ  be  more  certain  than  the  judgment  and  witness 
of  John,  then  is  it  also  much  more  certain  and  vaUd  than  the 
judgment  and  witness  of  the  church.  For  the  papists  dare  not  say, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  church  concerning  scripture  is  more 
certain  than  was  that  testimony  of  John  concerning  Christ.  But 
the  former  is  true,  and  therefore  also  the  latter.  Nay,  the  written 
word  of  God  is  even  more  certain  and  firm  than  a  divine  revela- 
tion and  a  celestial  voice :  for  so  we  read,  2  Pet.  i.  19.  Does  the 
church  dare  to  attribute  more  to  her  judgment  than  to  a  divine 
voice  and  heavenly  revelation?  Peter  was  with  Christ  upon  the 
mount,  and  there  heard  the  voice  of  God  the  Father ;  and  yet  he 
says,  "  We  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  (iefiaioTcpov  t6u 
7rpo(f>fjTiKov  \6yov.  If  then  the  scripture  be  more  certain  than 
divine  revelations  from  heaven,  much  more  must  it  needs  be  more 
certain  than  the  judgment  and  testimony  of  the  church.  Whence 
it  is  plain  that  no  authority  can  be  conceived  greater  or  more 
certain  than  that  of  scripture.  Beza  indeed  hath  translated  /Se- 
(iaiorepov  most  firm;  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing:  for  if 
the  word  of  prophecy  be  most  firm,  then  certainly  it  is  more  firm 
than  any  revelation,  and  contains  the  highest  degree  of  strength 
in  itself. 

Our  seventh  argument  is  taken  from  1  Thess.  iL  13,  where 
Paul  addresses  the  Thessalonians  thus :  "  We  give  thanks  to  God 
always,  because  that,  when  ye  received  the  word  of  God  which  ye 
heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  (as  it  is  in 
truth),  the  word  of  God,  eSi^aarOe  ov  \6yov  avOpdirtav,  aWa 
\6yov  0€oJ/,  which  also  worketh  effectually  in  you  that  believe." 
From  this  place  I  argue  thus:  If  the  Thessalonians,  when  they 
only  heard  Paul,  received  the  doctrine  of  scripture  as  divine,  and 
so  embraced  it,  then,  without  the  judgment  of  the  church,  the 
scripture  ought  to  have  a  divine  authority  with  us.  But  the 
former  is  true;  for  the  Thessalonians  had  then  heard  of  no  pro- 
phecy or  testimony  of  any  church,  but  had  only  received  the 
word  from  the  lips  of  Paul :  therefore  also  the  latter.  Ambrose 
writes  thus  upon  that  place :  **  They  received  the  word  with  such 
devotion  as  to  prove  that  they  understood  it  to  be  the  word  of 
r  1  22 
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God^."  But  whence  could  they  understand  it  to  be  such  ?  Cer,Jamly 
from4he  doctrine  itself,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spiritj)  not 
from  the  authority  of  any  church,  or  of  the  apostle  himself.  Fop 
what  church  could  persuade  the  Thessalonians  by  the  weight  of 
its  testimony  to  receive  Paul,  or  assenf  to  his  discourses  as  divine  ? 
The  apostle  himself  was  unknown  to  them,  and  had  nowhere  any 
authority  but  on  account  of  that  doctrine,  the  minister  and  herald  of 
which  he  was.  Therefore,  the  doctrine  itself  gained  for  him  all  his 
authority  and  credit.  We  read  in  like  manner.  Gal.  iv.  14,  "  Te 
received  me,"  says  Paul,  "as  an  angel  of  God,  yea,  as  Christ 
Jesus."  Whose  commendation  was  it,  I  beseech  you,  which  pro- 
cured for  Paul  this  authority  and  dignity  with  the  Galatians  ?  No 
man's.  Therefore  that  doctrine  which  the  apostle  brought  with 
him  excited  in  the  strongest  manner  the  minds  of  the  Galatians  to 
welcome  and  respect  Paul,  and  sufficiently  of  itself  commended  itself 
and  its  minister.  So  Acts  xviL  11,  the  Beroaans,  when  they  heard 
Paul,  examined  his  teaching  not  by  the  judgment  of  any  church,  but 
by  the  standard  of  the  scripture  itself.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
scripture  of  itself,  without  the  testimony  and  authority  of  the 
church,  hath  a  divine,  canonical  and  authentic  authority  even  in 
respect  of  us. 

Our  eighth  argument  stands  thus :  The  authority  of  the  un- 
written word  did  not  depend  upon  the  authority  of  the  church. 
Therefore  neither  does  the  authority  of  the  written  word  now 
depend  upon  the  church.  The  argument  is  conclusive,  because 
the  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  major  is  proved  be- 
cause, when  as  yet  the  word  was  not  published  in  the  scriptures 
or  written  documents,  God  used  to  speak  immediately  to  the  pa- 
triarchs, and  this  word  was  not  commended  or  received  by  any 
authority  of  the  church,  but  by  that  of  God  alone :  therefore  also 
the  written  word  of  God  should  be  received  in  like  manner :  un- 
less it  be  said  that  it  is  of  less  authority  since  it  hath  been  con- 
signed to  books  than  it  was  before ;  which  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Paul,  Rom.  ii.  15,  affirms  of  the  law,  that  it  is  written  in  our 
hearts. \I  believe  the  law,  therefore,  not  on  account  of  the  testi- 
mony or  judgment  of  the  church,  but  because  we  retain  the  light 
of  the  law  impressed  and  inscribed  upon  our  hearts.  Now  then, 
if  the  law,  which  is  one  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  be  acknow- 
ledged of  itself  and  by  its  own  Ught,  which  is  impressed  upon  our 

\}  Tanta  devotione  recoperunt  yerbum,  ut  probarent  se  intcllexisse  esse 
Dei  verbum.— 0pp.  T.  n.  App.  p.  279.  Paris.  1670.] 
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souls,  and  easily  proves  itself  to  all,  and  shews  that  this  is  the  will 
of  God ;  much  more  is  the  gospel  sealed  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  received  on  account  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  authorit^^ 
For,  if  we  understand  that  the  law  is  the  will  of  God,  not  per- 
suaded by  the  authority  of  the  church,  but  by.4iie  .internal  light 
of  the  law :  how  much  more  need  is  there  that  we  .be  illuminateS 
bj_thfi..J[ight  of.  Ae^  Ho)y_Spirit,  before  we  believe  the  gospelT 
since  the  law  is  natural,  but  the  sospel  transcends  all  nature,  wd 
therefore  needs  some  greater  kind  of  confirmation  I 

Our  nmth  argument  is  taken  from  1  John  v.  6,  where  these 
words  are  found :  to  wyeu/uLci  iari  to  /naprupovvj  oti  wveu/uia 
ianv  ri  aXfjOeia,  "It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness  that 
the  Spirit  is  truth ;"  that  is,  by  a  metonymy,  that  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  the  Spirit  is  true.  The  old  translator  somewhat 
otherwise :  Spiritua  est  qui  testatur,  quoniam  Christus  est  veritcLS. 
But  it  comes  to  precisely  the  same  thing.  For  the  sense  is  plidn, 
that  it  is  the  Spirit  which  testifies  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  of  the  hea- 
venly doctrine  whereof  he  is  the  master,  and  of  Christ :  where  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  confirming  doctrine  is  established. 

Our  tenth  argument  is  taken  from  the  same  chapter,  verse  9, 
where  these  words  are  contained :  "  If  we  receive  the  witness  of 
men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater ;"  i;  fxapTvpla  tov  Qeov  /x€i^a>r: 
whence  we  understand  that  no  testimony  can  be  either  greater 
or  more  certain  than  the  divine.  But  the  testimony  of  the  church 
is  human :  for  if  they  would  have  the  testimony  of  the  church  to 
be  divine,  they  must  mean  thereby  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  and 
so  they  will  assert  the  same  thing  as  we.  Thomas  Aquinas  by  "  the 
testimony  of  men  "  in  this  place  understands  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  church  cannot  be  more  certain 
than  the  testimony  of  the  prophets.  If,  therefore,  there  be,  as  Thomas 
implies,  something  greater  than  the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  then 
it  will  follow  that  the  testimony  of  the  church  is  not  the  greatest 
whereby  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  faith  and  doctrine. 

Our  eleventh  argument  is  taken  from  the  last  words  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to  St  John,  which  are  these : 
"  If  ye  believe  not  Moses'  writings,  how  shall  ye  beUeve  my 
words?"  el  toIs  CKelvou  ypa/itiaari  /mtf  wiaTeveTe,  ttcS?  toIs  c/AoTy 
pijlJLaai  iriarevaere ;  They  are  Christ's  words  to  the  Jews :  whence 
I  conclude  thus :  They  who  do  not  believe  the  scriptures  them- 
selves, will  not  even  beUeve  the  testimony  of  Christ ;  much  less 
will  be  capable  of  being  induced  to  repose  faith  in  the  voice  and 
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words  of  the  church.  Jansenlus,  himself  a  papist,  observes  that 
it  is  an  argument  a  fortiori,  because  "  as  that  is  firmer  which 
is  consigned  to  writing,  so  it  is  more  censurable  and  a  greater 
fault,  not  to  believe  writings  than  not  to  believe  words  ^"  And 
Theophylact  interprets  this  place  in  the  following  manner :  "  If 
■  ye  beUeve  not  words  written,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  that 
are  not  written  ?"  Oi;  wicTTeieTe  roi^  ypafx^acriy  xai  irw^  wi- 
arevaeTc  T0T9  e/iol?  aypa(poii  pij/jLacriv ;  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  those  who  are  not  moved  by  the  authority  of  the  scriptures 
themselves,  to  embrace  them  with  a  pure  faith,  can  be  moved 
or  induced  by  no  other  argument  or  authority  to  believe. 

Stapleton  does  not  touch  upon  the  foregoing  arguments,  where- 
by it  is  plain  that  our  cause  is  abundantly  demonstrated :  but  now 
follow  some  which  he  endeavours  to  obviate.  For,  Lib.  ix.  c.  2, 
he  proposes  six  arguments  of  the  Protestants,  as  he  calls  them, 
which  he  answers  severally,  c.  3.  ^he  first  four  arguments  are 
taken  from  Calvin,  Instit,  Lib.  i.  cT?,'  the  remidning  two  from 
others,  which  we  shall  join  to  the  foregoing  along  with  the  de- 
fence of  themX 

Calvin's  first  argument,  therefore,  shall  be  our  twelfth,  which 
is  this :  If  the  canon  of  scripture  depend  upon  the  determination 
of  the  church,  then  the  authority,  verity,  and  credibility  of  all 
the  promises  of  salvation  and  eternal  life  contained  in  scripture 
depend  upon  a  human  judgment;  because  we  believe  those  pro- 
mises on  account  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  scriptures  in 
which  they  are  contained.  But  it  is  absurd,  that  the  promises 
of  God  should  depend  upon  men,  that  the  eternal  truth  of  Ood 
should  rest  upon  the  will  of  man,  because  then  our  consciences 
can  have  no  confidence,  no  security.  Therefore  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture does  not  depend  upon  the  determination  of  the  church. 

Stapleton  answers,  that  the  judgment  of  the  church  in'lihis  matter 
is  not  merely  human,  but  divine  and  infallible,  so  as  that  the  faithful 
soul  may  most  safely  acquiesce  in  it,  and  therefore  that  Calvin's 
argument  is  inconsequential  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  as- 
sertion, that  the  church's  judgment  is  not  merely  human  ?  Be  it 
80.  But  is  it  merely  divine  ?  For  surely  it  is  requisite  that  the 
truth  of  the  promises  of  eternal  life  should  be  propped  and  sup- 
ported by  a  testimony  purely  divine.  This  Stapleton  does  not 
openly  affirm,  but  afterwards  seems  to  wish  it  to  be  understood, 

[^  Comment,  in  Concord.  Evang.  p.  241.  Lugd.  1606.] 
[a  Tom.  I.  pp.  67 — 62.  ed.  Tholuck.  Berol.  1834.] 
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when  he  says  that  it  is  divine  and  infallible,  and  that  faithful  souls 
may  safely  acquiesce  in  it.  But  here  he  does  not  answer  candidly ; 
for  the  question  is,  whether  those  things  which  are  promised  in  the 
scriptures  are  believed  by  us  to  be  true  solely  on  account  of  the 
church's  authority,  or  on  account  of  some  more  certain  judgment  ? 
Stapleton  says  that  the  judgment  of  the  church  is  divine,  because 
God  speaks  through  the  church,  and  that  so  we  may  acquiesce  in 
the  voice  and  sentence  of  the  church.  Be  it  so ;  let  the  judgment 
of  the  church  be  divine.  Well,  is  not  the  judgment  of  scripture 
divine  also  in  Stapleton^s  opinion?  Why  then  may  we  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  judgment  of  scripture  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
church  ?  But  indeed,  when  he  answers  thus,  he  accomplishes  no- 
thing. For  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  judgment  of  the 
church  be  divine  in  itself,  but  whence  it  is  that  we  are  assured 
of  its  being  so ; — unless  perhaps  he  has  forgotten  his  own  Thesis. 
This  latter  question  he  gives  us  no  information  upon.  He  says 
only,  that  God  speaks  through  the  church,  which  we,  for  our 
parts,  confess;  but  we  ask  further,  whether  those  things  which 
God  speaks  and  teaches  through  the  church  are  beUeved  by  us  to  be 
true  solely  on  account  of  the  church's  authority,  and  whether  it  be 
not  proved  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  church's  own  testimony 
that  God  speaks  through  the  church  ?  By  not  telUng  us  this,  nor 
shewing  how  we  know  the  church's  judgment  to  be  divine,  he  is 
guilty  of  manifest  tergiversation,  and  fails  to  prove  that  which  was 
the  real  question.  For  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  these 
two  propositions;  God  speaks  through  the  church,  and,  We  can- 
not be  otherwise  certain  of  the  scriptures  and  doctrine  of  God| 
but  because  the  church  attests  them. 

Cochlseus  indeed,  of  whom  we  have  heard  before,  asserts  that 
we  cannot  be  certainly  persuaded  of  the  doctrine  of  scripture  other- 
wise than  by  the  testimony  of  the  church.  For  that  dishonest  writer 
enumerates  many  strange  and  incredible  things  in  scripture,  which 
he  falsely  pretends  to  be  believed  solely  on  account  of  the  church's 
authority.  Stapleton  thinks  in  the  same  way,  and  speaks  in  the  same 
way  in  this  chapter :  for  he  says,  that  the  church  does  not  make  the 
contents  of  scripture  true,  yet  does  cause  them  to  be  believed  by 
us  as  true.  From  which  statement  it  is  apparent  that  Calvin's 
objection  is  just,  that  in  this  way  our  whole  faith  depends  upon 
the  authority  and  human  judgment  of'  the  church.  But  the  scrip- 
ture teaches  us  far  otherwise  and  better.  For  thus  we  read, 
1  John,  V.  10,  "  He  who  beUeveth  not  God,  makes  him  a  liar.'' 
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He  therefore  who  no  otherwise  believes  God  promising,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  authority  of  some  one  else,  certainly  believes  that 
other  person  more  than  God,  and  so  makes  God  a  liar.  Besides, 
in  this  way,  the  church  would  be  mistress  of  our  faith,  which  is 
repugnant  to  that  saying  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  i.  24,  "  We  have  not  do- 
minion over,"  ov  Kvpi€voiuL€V9  "  your  faith ;"  Trj  wicrrei  ianiKaref 
"  by  faith  ye  stand."  We  stand,  indeed,  by  faith,  and  that  is  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  of  the  church.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
it  is  not  on  the  church'^s,  but  on  the  Holy  Spirit's  authority,  that 
we  persevere  stable  and  constant  in  the  faith,  and  fall  not  from 
divine  grace.  Besides,  by  this  way  of  reasoning,  it  would  follow 
that  the  ultimate  issue  and  resolution  (as  they  call  it)  of  our  faith 
would  be  into  the  voice  and  judgment  of  the  church.  This  indeed 
some  of  the  schoolmen,  and  those  of  great  name  too,  have  long 
since  not  been  ashamed  to  affirm  in  express  words ;  but  the  later 
papists  deny  it,  and  Stapleton  himself  elsewhere  disputes  against 
it.  But  how  can  it  be  denied,  if,  as  Stapleton  will  have  it,  we  be- 
lieve whatever  we  believe  on  the  church's  authority  ?  For  if  the 
judgment  of  the  church  causes  the  books  of  scripture  to  be  canoni- 
cal to  us,  then  it  certainly  is  the  cause  why  those  things  which  are 
contained  in  scripture  are  judged  and  believed  true  by  us.  And 
if  this  be  so,  is  not  our  £uth  ultimately  resolved  into  the  voice  of 
the  church  ?  On  account  of  the  church  we  believe  the  scriptures 
and  every  thing  contained  in  scripture ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of 
Stapleton's  assertion  that  the  church  causes  those  things  which  are 
found  in  scripture  to  be  beUeved  and  held  for  true.  Thus  he  does 
not  perceive  that  he  overturns  his  own  opinion.  Besides,  be  says 
that  the  judgment  of  the  church  is  divine  and  infallible^  and  that 
the  minds  of  the  faithful  may  safely  acquiesce  in  it.  Why,  there- 
fore, should  he  not  also  concede,  that  the  ultimate  resolution  of  faith 
is  placed  in  the  judgment  of  the  church  ? 

From  what  hath  been  said  it  appears  that  all  the  promises  of 
scripture  are,  in  Stapleton^s  opinion,  confirmed  by  no  other  au- 
thority than  that  of  the  church ;  whence  what  Calvin  says  follows, 
that  our  consciences  are  despoiled  of  all  security,  and  that  nothing 
certain  is  left  to  us  in  religion.  But  why,  asks  Stapleton,  when  the 
testimony  of  the  church  is  divine  ?  I  answer :  We  confess,  indeed, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  church  is  divine  in  a  certain  sense ;  not 
absolutely,  but  in  some  respects,  that  is,  so  far  as  it  agrees  with 
scripture,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  will  of  God.  But  then 
we  say  that  that  judgment  is  not  to  be  received  on  account  of  the 
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church,  but  on  account  of  the  will  and  authority  of  God  with  which 
it  agrees.  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  Lib.  i.  c.  8^,  answers  this  argument 
of  Calvin's  in  another  way ;  namely,  that  we  owe  it  to  the  church 
indeed  that  we  know  what  is  divine  scripture,  but  that  afterwards, 
when  we  have  been  assured  that  scripture  is  divine,  then  we  have 
from  itself  the  obligation  to  believe  it  thoroughly  in  all  respects. 
He  thought  that  which  Stapleton  hath  ventured  to  defend  grossly 
absurd.  But  there  is  this  also  in  de  Castro's  answer,  that,  if  the 
church  make  scripture  authentic  to  us,  then  it  also  makes  authentic 
to  us,  and  true,  all  the  things  which  are  vrritten  and  taught  in 
scripture.  Whereupon  Stapleton  did  not  choose  to  make  use  of 
this  answer ;  and  preferred  openly  enunciating  its  consequence,  that 
all  things  are  believed  by  us  on  account  of  the  church.  What 
Stapleton  subjoins  out  of  Ephes.  iv.  11,  that  Christ  left  to  his 
church  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  doctors,  that  the 
people  might  be  kept  in  the  faith,  and  not  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  is  of  absolutely  no  weight  For  although  the 
people  be  retamed  by  pastors  and  doctors  in  faith  and  obedience,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  solely  by  their  authority  that 
the  permanence  of  the  people  in  their  duty  is  effected.  For  the 
christian  people  acknowledges  and  reverences  a  greater  authority 
than  that  of  the  pastors,  namely,  that  of  God  himself;  which  unless 
it  were  of  more  avail  than  that  of  the  pastors,  the  people  could 
never  be  so  retained.  So,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  people 
are  kept  in  peace  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  king; 
but  yet  there  is  a  greater  authority  than  that  of  these  magistrates, 
on  account  of  which  they  are  kept  in  peace, — ^namely,  that  of  the 
prince  himself,  whose  authority  and  dominion  extends  fSar  and  wide 
through  all  the  parts  of  his  realm. 

Our  thirteenth  argument,  which  was  Calvin's  second,  is  this :  In 
this  way  the  truth  of  divine  scripture  would  be  exposed  to  the 
mockeries  of  impious  men,  and  would  in  great  measure  be  brought 
into  even  general  suspicion,  as  if  it  had  no  other  authority  than 
such  as  depended  precariously  upon  the  good  will  of  men,  if  it  be 
said  to  be  received  only  on  account  of  the  judgment  of  the  church. 
Therefore,  &c.  And  this  is  most  true;  for  who  fails  to  perceive 
that,  in  this  way,  scripture  is  exposed  to  infinite  reproaches  and 
calumnies  from  men  ?  Here  Stapleton,  overcome  by  the  force  of 
truth,  is  compelled  even  against  his  will  to  speak  the  truth.  He 
says  that  it  is  not  by  the  good  will  of  men,  but  the  testimony  of 

1  [0pp.  PariB.  1671.  p.  46.] 
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God  speaking  throagh  men,  that  both  the  scriptures  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  faith  have  their  authority.  This  we  willingly  embrace. 
For  we  confess  that  the  scripture  hath  its  authority  from  the  testi- 
mony of  God ;  an^^e  confess  also  what  he  adds,  that  God  speaks 
through  men :  for  God  uses  no  other  ministry  than  that  of  men, 
when  he  now  addresses  us  in  this  worlc}^  But  of  what  sort  is  this 
testimony  of  God  speaking  through  men  ?  Let  them  tell  us,  and 
they  will  find  that  the  testimony  of  God  speaking  through  the 
church  is  one  thing,  and  the  church  itself  another.  And  if  they 
shall  say  that  we  believe  the  church  on  account  of  the  testimony  of 
God,  what  else  do  they  say  but  what  we  say  also  ?  But  neverthe- 
less we  say  further,  tJiat  we  ought  to  believe  those  things  which 
God  speaks  through  the  church,  on  account  of  the  authority  of 
God  himself  who  speaks,  not  on  account  of  the  authority  of  the 
church  through  which  he  speaks.  Stapleton,  under  the  pressure  of 
this  argument,  betakes  himself  for  refuge  to  his  old  distinction. 
The  scripture,  says  he,  does  not  receive  from  the  church  any  pre- 
carious authority,  since  it  depends  not  upon  the  church  in  itself,  but 
only  in  respect  of  us ;  when  yet  he  had  said  only  a  little  before, 
that  we  believe  on  the  testimony  of  God  speaking  through  the  church. 
Doubtless  that  authority  cannot  be  called  precarious,  which  rests 
upon  divine  testimony.  The  man  absolutely  knows  not  whither  to 
turn  himself,  and  yet  he  calls  Calvin  a  caviller.  Then  he  tells  us 
how  scripture  hath  authority  with  us  by  means  of  the  church ; 
because  God  speaking  through  the  church  commends  it  to  us,  and 
makes  it  conspicuous.  If  he  distinguishes  God  speaking  through 
the  church  from  the  church  itself,  we  concede  all  this,  and  then 
conclude  that  scripture  rests  upon  the  authority  of  God.  If  he  do 
not  distinguish,  then  he  makes  God  speaking  through  the  church, 
and  the  church  through  which  he  speaks,  the  same  thing ;  that  is,  he 
confounds  the  principal  efficient  cause  with  the  instrument  I  de- 
mand of  him,  therefore,  whether  he  distinguishes  that  testimony  of 
God  speaking  through  the  church  from  the  actual  judgment  and 
testimony  of  the  church,  and  makes  the  former  something  different 
from  the  latter ;  or  confounds  the  one  with  the  other,  and  deter- 
mines them  to  be  absolutely  the  same  ?  If  he  distinguish,  then  he 
concedes  what  we  wish,  namely,  that  the  authority  of  scripture  in 
respect  of  us  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  God.  But  if  he  confound 
them,  then  he  absurdly  commingles  things  which  ought  to  be  kept 
aepai*ate.  For  he  who  speaks  is  one,  and  that  through  whom  he 
speaks  is  another.     If  therefore  God  speaks  through  the  church. 
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this  is  not  properly  the  witness  of  the  church,  but  rather  of  God. 
Now  if  it  be  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  it  follows  that  God,  not 
the  church,  gives  authority  to  the  scripture  even  in  respect  of  us. 
And  now  we  have  said  enough  upon  this  argument. 

Our  fourteenth  argument,  which  is  Calvin's  third,  runs  thus: 
The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  more  excellent  than  all  au- 
thority ;  therefore  the  same^  §P^I1^^  ^^  ^^^^  persuade  us  that  it  is 
iiod  who  spoke  in  the  scriptures.  Wfi..say  ..that  the  scriptures  are 
proved  to  us  by  theT witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  therefore,  we 
apply  the  most  certain  testimony,  even  in  tKe" judgment  of  our 
adversaries  themselves,  who  dare  not  deny  this.  For  God  is  alone 
a  fit  witness  of  himself.  Stapleton  concedes  that  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  best  and  most  certain ;  but  he  concedes  this 
only  in  words,  and  in  reality  breaks  down  the  whole  force  of  this 
testimony.  Fqjjie  subjoiaaJthat-ibis  testimony  of  the  Spirit  shoujd 
bejpublic  and  manifest,  not  private  and  secret,  lest  seducing  spirits 
should  introduce  themselves  uiSder  the  tMe  of  the  Spirit  of  God : 
aqd  this  jpubHc  te^  the  Spmt.  he  iiLould  have  to  be  the 

judgment  of  the  church.  Here  meanwhile  he  is  compelled  to  con- 
fess/tliat  tfiere  is  need  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  this 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  most  certain  testimony,  ^us 
then  he  affirms  a  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  but  of  such  a  kind  as 
does  not  really  exist,  namely,  a  public  and  manifest, one ;  so  as  that 
the  external  judgment  of  the  church  shall  be  holden  to  be  the  pubUc 
judgment  of  the  Spirit,  and  whatever  the  church  determines  and 
deems,  this  shall  be  believed  to  proceed  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit.  Christ  instituted  no  such  tribunal,  as  will  be  shewn  here- 
after in  its  place.  For  I  ask,  whether  it  be  public  and  manifest  to 
all,  or  only  to  a  few  ?  Certainly,  it  is  not  manifest  to  all  publicly ; 
for  then  all  would  acknowledge  and  submit  to  it.  If  they  say,  it 
is  public  to  a  few,  I  would  fain  know  of  them  how  it  can  be  called 
public  and  manifest  at  all  ?  But  I  demand  besides,  who  these  few 
are  to  whom  it  is  public  ?  They  will  say,  to  the  pastors,  or,  under 
the  pressure  of  argument,  to  the  pope  alone.  But  we  seek  for  such 
a  public  judgment  as  is  open  to  all  the  faithful ;  and  Stapleton  should 
either  shew  us  such,  or  confess  that  he  is  playing  with  us  in  a 
serious  matter.  For  our  dispute  is  not  about  the  question  how  the 
pope  or  the  pastors  only,  but  how  all  the  fwthful  universally,  may 
understand  ^he  scriptures  to  have  jSvine^jauthority.  Wherefore 
they  are  at  length  reduced  to  confess  that  they  rest  upon  a  dif- 
ferent testimony  from  that  of  the  church,  and  that  a  private  one. 
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since  it  lies  hidden  in  a  single  person.  But  it  is  absurd  to  dream  of 
any  public  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  yea,  the  scriptures  them- 
selves plainly  teach  the  contrary,  that  the  jestimony  of  _the  Holy 
Spirit  js  Qnly  priv^^JOj  internalj^  and  secret.  In  2  Cor.  i.  21,  Paul 
says  that  God  hath  sealed  us,  and  given  to  us  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit :  but  where  ?  in  our  hearts.  In  Rom.  viii.  16,  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  said  to  testify  not  openly,  not  externally,  but  internally, 
that  is,  in  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God.  In  1  John  v. 
10,  he  who  believes  upon  the  Son  of  God  is  said  to  have  the  testi- 
mony, not  in  any  external  tribunal,  but  ev  iavrtp,  in  himself.  In 
Matth.  xvi.  17,  Christ  says  to  Peter,  ''  Flesh  and  blood  have  not 
revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  In 
which  words  he  unquestionably  implies  that  the  persuasion  was 
wrought,  and  the  revelation  made  inwardly  to  Peter,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  he  had  just  before  confessed  concerning  Christ.  In 
1  John  ii.  20,  John  addresses  all  the  faithful  in  this  manner :  "  Ye 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things." 
i;m€i9  ^plafia  €j^€T€,  xal  o*iSaT€  Trai/ra.  And  at  verse  twenty-seven 
of  the  same  chapter,  "  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  re- 
maineth  in  you,"  ev  vyHv  /mevei.  He  does  not  mean  any  external 
and  manifest  unction,  but  an  internal  one,  entering  in  our  minds 
and  establishing  all  truth  to  us  internally.  So  Isaiah  lix.  21 : 
"My  Spirit,  which  is  within  you,"  &c.  And  it  is  certainly  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  the  Spirit,  that  this  testimony  should  be 
external  and  public.  For  such  as  the  Spirit  is  himself,  such  should 
also  be  his  testimony.  But4he  Spirit  himself  is  hiddeft-^aiuLsecEet, 
and  blows  where  he  listeth,  as  Christ  taught  Nicodemus,  John  iii. 
8 :  therefore  his  testimony  also  is  occult ;  yet  occult  in  such ja  gfimse 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  clear  and  certain  to  those  persons  them- 
selves who  are  aao^ted  witlT  this  unction.  Indeed  this  is  so  mani- 
--— — - —  -•-— . — --  -■" 

fest  that  the  very  papists  themselves  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
it.  For  so  Hosius  in  his  Confessio  Petrocoviensis,  cap.  16 :  "  Now 
we  willingly  concede  that  the  gospels  are  to  be  received  as  the 
word  of  God,  who  teaches  and  reveals  truth  to  us  internally,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  believed  but  on  account  of  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  us  within  ^"  But  certainly  the  testimony  of  the  church 
cannot  be  called  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  a  strict  sense,  but 
only  by  way  of  similitude,  or  in  so  far  as  it  agrees  and  harmonises 

[1  Nob  Tero  llbenter  concedimus,  accipienda  esse  cyangella  ut  yerbum 
Dei  intus  docentis  et  reyelantis,  neque  credendum  illis  esse  nisi  propter  Dei 
Tocem  intus  loquentis. — ^p.  21.  0pp.  Lugd.  1664.] 
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with  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit.  For  we  do  not  deny  that  the  public 
judgment  of  the  church  may  agree  with  the  secret  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  we  say  that  then  it  is  received  for  the  sake  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  church. 

But  as  to  what  Stapleton  subjoins,  that  the  public  judgment  is\ 
necessary  on  account  of  false  and  seductive  spirits ;  we  answer,  that  ' 
this  man  would  fain  seem  wiser  than  Christ.  For  Christ,  when  he 
had  a  full  prospect  and  foresight  of  this  evil,  nevertheless  left  no 
remedy  against  these  deceiving  spirits  except  the  scripture,  in  whose 
judgment  whosoever  refuses  to  acquiesce  will  certainly  contemn^ 
equally  the  authority  of  the  church.  He  slanderously  pretends  also 
that  we  make  the  judgment  of  the  church  merely  human ;  which  is 
not  true.  For  although  we  say  that  the  church  is  composed  of 
men,  yet  when  its  testimony  agrees  with  the  judgment  and  testi- 
mony of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  in  harmony  witti  the  word  of  God, 
we  then  confess  that  it  is  divine.  Nevertheless  we  do  indeed  in  the 
meanwhile  say,  that  it  is  then  beUeved  not  on  account  of  the  church 
itself  and  its  authority,  but  on  account  of  that  truth  which  it  follows 
and  pronounces,  and  on  account  of  the  authority  of  God,  whom,  in 
that  judgment,  the  church  merely  serves  as  a  ministering  agent. 
But  all  are  not  churches  of  God,  which  assume  and  arrogate  to 
themselves  this  privilege,  but  those  only  which  determine  what 
Christ  determined,  and  teach  the  same  as  he  taught.  But  our  dis- 
pute here  is  not  concerning  the  true  church,  what  and  of  what  sort 
it  is :  this  is  the  sole  question  before  us, — whence  we  are  assured 
that  the  judgment  of  the  church  is  true  and  divine  ?  This  is  the 
very  point  at  issue.  Let  them  then  produce  some  argument 
whereby  this  may  be  cleared  up  for  us ;  otherwise  they  do  nothing. 
But  assuredly  they  can  produce  none ;  nor  hath  Stapleton  himself 
produced  any,  but  only  taken  things  for  granted.  He  only  says 
that  we  are  impudent,  if  we  do  not  believe,  and  unworthy  of  being 
disputed  with;  or  else  proves  the  conclusion  by  itself  after  this 
fashion:  It  is  true  that  the  judgment  of  the  church  is  divine, 
because  the  church  itself  says  so;  it  is  governed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  because  it  says  that  it  is  so  governed.  We  may,  however, 
much  more  justly  reply,  that  they  are  impudent  if  they  do  not 
believe  the  scripture,  and  that  the  scripture  is  divine  because  it 
affirms  itself  to  be  so.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  say 
more  upon  this  argument.  .  . 

Now  follows  our  fifteenth  argument,  the  fourth  of  Calvin,  which 
is  this:  The  church  is  said  (Ephes.  ii.  20)  to  be  built  upon  th^ 
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foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  that  is,  upon  the  prophetic 
and  apostolic  doctrine :  therefore  the  prophetic  and  apostoUc  doc- 
trine, that  is,  the  whole  scripture,  and  the  approbation  of  the  same, 
preceded  the  church,  without  which  the  church  could  never  have 
existed.  Stapleton  answers,  that  Calvin  misleads  his  reader  by  a 
double  equivocation  concealed  m  these  two  words,  foundation  and 
church.  For  he  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  foundation  in 
this  place  does  not  signify  the  doctrine  written  by  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  their  preaching :  next,  he  says,  that  by  Uie  church  in 
this  place  are  not  understood  the  masters,  prelates,  and  superiors,  but 
the  faithful  themselves  as  they  constitute  the  body  of  the  church. 

As  to  the  first  equivocation,  I  return  a  fourfold  answer.  First, 
what  if  we  concede,  that  in  this  place  the  foundation  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles  is  meant  of  the  apostolic  and  prophetic  preaching?  This 
will  avail  nothing  against  us :  for  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  scripture  itself.  This  is  mani- 
fest from  Acts  xxvi.  22,  where  Paul  speaks  thus :  "  Having  obtained 
help  from  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day,  witnessing  these  things  to 
both  small  and  great,  saying  none  other  things  than  those  which 
the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come ;"  ov^ev  ckto;  \eywv. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  apostles  taught,  they  derived  from  the 
prophets  and  Moses,  and  beyond  them  they  taught  nothing.  The 
same  may  also  be  confirmed  from  Acts  xvii.  11,  where  the  Beroeans 
are  said  to  have  examined  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  by  the 
scripture;  which  they  certainly  could  not  have  done  if  they  had 
preached  anything  beside  or  without  the  scripture.  Secondly,  I 
say  that  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  in  this  place 
actually  does  denote  the  scripture :  which  I  prove  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Paul  here  joins  the  prophets  with  the  apostles. 
Now  the  prophets  were  not  then  preaching,  but  only  their  writings 
were  extant.  Stapleton  foresaw  this,  and  therefore  determines 
that,  in  this  place,  it  is  not  the  prophets  of  the  old  Testament  that 
are  meant  and  designed,  but  those  of  the  new,  who  lived  and 
taught  along  with  the  apostles,  such  as  those  who  are  mentioned, 
Ephes.  iv.  11,  and  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  But  under  the  name  of  pro- 
phetic doctrine  always  in  the  scriptures  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
old  Testament  is  wont  to  be  understood.  So  2  Pet.  i.  16,  where  the 
apostle  says:  "We  have  a  more  sure  jrord  of  prophecy;"  e;^o/uL€F 
fiefiaioTcpov  tov  irpo<f>riTiKov  \oyov.  So  Heb.  i,  1,  where  the 
apostle  says  that  God  had  spoken  formerly  in  divers  ways  to  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets.     So  Rom.  i.  2,  where  Paul  says,  that 
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God  had  before  promised  the  Gospel  oid  twv  irpodftjrwv  avrov  iv 
ypaipals  ayiai^.  So  Luke  i.  70,  where  Zacharias,  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist,  says  that  God  had  "  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation 
for  us  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David,  as  he  had  spoken  Sid 
aTOfiaTo%  TtSv  ayiwv  tcHv  aw  alajvos  wpocprjTwv  avrov.''  There- 
fore in  this  place  also,  under  the  name  of  prophets  are  understood 
the  old,  and  not  the  new  prophets.  For  if  Paul  had  understood 
those  prophets  of  the  new  Testament,  why  not  equally  mention  the 
evangelists,  pastors  and  doctors,  who  were  also  preaching  the  word, 
and  united  their  labours  with  the  apostles  and  prophets  in  this 
work?  Chrysostom  opposes  Stapleton,  and  teaches  us  that  none 
other  are  here  understood  but  the  ancient  prophets :  for  be  says 
that  the  apostles  were  posterior  in  time  to  those  prophets  whom 
Paul  names  here,  and  yet  are  set  in  the  first  place:  npwrov 
TiOtjcri  Toi/s  aTTocTToXouy  eaj^aroi/j  ovras  tois  \povoi^^*  Thirdly, 
I  say,  that  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  as  it  was 
their  action,  continued  only  a  short  time.  But  the  apostle  speaks 
of  a  perpetual  foundation  which  should  consist  and  endure  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  upon  which  the  church  of  all  times  should 
always  rest.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  the  apostles  first  delivered 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  afterwards  in  books  that  were  to  remain  for 
ever.  How  then  can  the  church  be  now  founded  upon  that  preach- 
ing, which  hath  ceased  and  come  to  an  end  many  ages  ago? 
Fourthly,  Ambrose  says  that  by  the  foundation  in  this  place  is 
understood  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  and  that  other  prophets- 
are  here  designated  than  those  of  whom  we  read  Ephes.  iv.  11, 
and  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  The  same  is  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Aquinas ; 
the  same  of  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  and  of  some  other  papists : 
so  that  we  may  perceive  that  Stapleton  is  here  at  variance  with 
his  own  men.  We  have  discussed  the  first  ambiguity ;  it  remains 
that  we  come  now  to  the  second. 

The  second  equivocation  which  Stapleton  remarks  in  Calvin's 
argument  is  in  the  word  Church.  Stapleton  wishes  to  understand 
m  this  place  by  the  church,  not  the  pastors,  but  the  people.  But  it 
is  plain  that  the  apostle  is  here  laying  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
church,  and  therefore  of  the  pastors  also ;  unless  perhaps  they  are  no 
members  of  the  church.  Indeed  it  would  be  absurd  that  he  should 
except  the  masters  and  prelates  of  the  church  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  faithful,  as  if  they  had  another  foundation  to  rest  upon  besides 
the  prophetic  and  apostolic  doctrine;    whereas  absolutely  all  the 
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£edthful  are  settled  upon  this  foundation,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
corner-stone.  Since  this  is  so,  it  is  idle  in  Stapleton  to  saj,  that 
the  church,  as  it  denotes  the  body  of  the  faithful,  is  founded  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  but  not  as  it  denotes  the 
prelates  and  goyemors.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  Calyin's  reason- 
ing stands  firm ; — ^namely,  scripture  is  the  foundation  of  the  church; 
therefore,  scripture  and  its  approbation  is  prior  to  the  church. 

But  Stapleton  still  defends  himself  with  that  worn-out  distinction. 
He  says  that  the  scripture  is  posterior  to  the  church  in  regard  of  its 
acceptation  in  respect  of  us :  as  if  approbation  and  acceptation  were 
not  the  same  thing,  or  scripture  were  not  then  accepted  when  it 
was  approTcd.  The  adversary,  therefore,  cannot  elude  Calvin's 
argument  by  this  distinction.  What  he  subjoins,  namely,  that  the 
pastors  are  known  before  the  scriptures,  is  utterly  false,  and  a  bare- 
{eu:ed  begging  of  the  question.  For  we  ought  first  to  know  how 
good  pastors  should  feed  their  flocks,  (a  point  of  knowledge  only 
attainable  from  scripture,  which  most  clearly  describes  the  pastorsd 
office),  before  we  can  recognise  the  actual  good  pastors.  So  we 
know  a  governor,  a  general,  a  professor  of  any  art,  from  the  matters 
themselves  which  they  handle,  and  which  are  the  subject  of  their 
art,  and  in  no  other  way :  unless,  indeed,  he  understand  merely  a 
confused  sort  of  knowledge,  such  as  that  of  which  Aristotle  speaks. 
Physic.  I.  c^.  1.  But  that  is  rather  a  sort  of  mere  uncertain  con- 
jecture or  guess,  than  any  clear  and  certain  knowledge.  As  to  his 
remark  that  the  church  itself  also,  in  the  sense  of  the  pastors  and 
rulers,  is  sometimes  compared  to  a  foundation  and  a  gate,  as  by 
Augustine  in  his  exposition  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  we  allow  it  and  concede 
it  readily :  but  the  reason  is  because  that  by  their  constancy  the 
weaker  are  sustained  and  strengthened ;  by  their  preaching  the 
gates  of  heaven  are,  in  a  manner,  opened,  so  as  that,  without  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  no  access  to  salvation  could  lie  open  to  any 
one.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  what  we  have  before  laid  down 
is  true,  that  the  pastors  are  founded  upon  the  word,  and  it  cannot 
be  determined  otherwise  than  out  of  the  word  itself,  who  are  true, 
good,  and  faithful.  Therefore  it  must  ever  be  held  as  most  true, 
that  the  approbation  of  scripture  precedes  this  discrimination  of  the 
pastors.  For  if  we  approve  them  for  pastors,  then  before  that,  and 
much  rather,  must  we  approve  the  scriptures,  which  have  made 
them  pastors,  and  taught  us  not  only  what  their  office  is,  but  also 
our  own ;  and  without  which  neither  would  they  know  how  to  feed  the 
flock,  nor  could  we  esteem  them  as  our  pastors.     In  like  manner. 
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since  the  church  depends  upon  the  scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures  must  needs  precede  the  knowledge  of  the  church. 

Our  sixteenth  argument  is  this :  Scripture  in  the  doctrine  oH 
religion  hath  the  rank  and  place  of  a  principle ;  all  its  declarations  I 
are,  as  it  were,  axioms  and  most  certain  principles,  which  neither 
can,  nor  ought  to  be  preyed  hy  other  things,  but  all  other  things 
to  be  proved  and  confirmed  by  them.  If  this  hold  in  human"^ 
sciences,  whereof  men  are  the  authors,  much  more  does  it  hold 
in  scripture,  whose  author  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
Whoever  is  the  author  of  this  argument,  it  is  most  true.  It  seems 
to  be  Musculus's.  Stapleton  answers  by  a  distinction  (for  he  is 
very  copious  in  distinctions,  which  he  generally  abuses  greatly,)  in 
this  manner :  The  principles  of  sciences,  says  he,  are  in  themselves 
indemonstrable  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  things;  but  in  respect 
of  us  they  may  be  demonstrated,  on  account  of  our  great  dulness, 
by  a  demonstration  shewing  simply  that  they  exist.  Such  is  the 
case  of  scripture.  I  answer :  We  confess  that  the  scriptures  may 
be  demonstrated  by  an  argument  a  posteriori;  and  that  this  argu- 
ment is  especially  useful  to  us  on  account  of  the  slenderness  of  our 
intellect;  and  so  that  we  are  much  aided  in  this  matter  by  the 
voice  and  testimony  of  the  church.  But  nevertheless  we  deny  that 
the  scripture  needs  this  testimony  of  the  church,  or  that  it  is  on  no 
other  grounds  authentic  to  us.  We  receive  indeed  the  axioms  of 
the  sciences,  when  they  are  first  delivered,  and  believe  them  to  be 
true,  induced  by  the  words  and  authority  of  the  professors  of  those 
sciences:  but  when  we  understand  the  reason  of  them,  then  we 
believe  rather  on  account  of  the  plain  and  necessary  truth  of  the 
axioms  themselves,  which  we  perceive ;  for  they  have  an  infallible 
reason  in  themselves  which  commends  them  to  our  belief.  The 
existence  of  the  principles  of  the  sciences  may  be  explained  to  us ; 
but  are  they  understood  to  be  true  no  otherwise  than  because  the 
professors  have  so  delivered  them  ?  Yea,  the  axioms  themselves 
mutually  demonstrate  each  other.  In  like  manner,  the  scriptures 
may  be  illustrated  and  commended  by  the  voice  of  the  church, 
although  they  are  in  themselves  most  firm  and  certain  principles, 
which  are  both  proved  by  the  authority  of  God  himself,  and  fortify 
each  other  by  their  mutual  testimony.  Stapleton  subjoins  that  the 
scripture  is  in  such  a  sense  a  principle  in  religion  as  yet  to  allow 
that  the  church's  voice  is  prior  to  it.  Which  is  utterly  false,  since 
all  the  voice  of  the  church  arises  from  the  scripture.  Besides,  that 
which  is  taught  is  always  prior  to  that  which  teaches.     JSTow  the 
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scripture  is  taught,  and  the  church  teaches :  therefore  the  scripture 
is  prior  to  the  church. 

But  Stapleton  proceeds,  and  proves  that  the  church  is  prior 
to  the  scripture,  and  even  of  greater  authority ;  because  the  scrip- 
ture (says  he)  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  believed;  but 
the  church  is  the  rule  of  all  those  things  which  are  believed. 
Where  we  may  observe  a  two-fold  self-contradiction.  The  first 
is,  that  whereas,  in  the  chapter  immediately  preceding,  he  had 
denied  that  the  scriptm*e  was  believed,  and  said  that  though  we 
professed  in  the  Creed  a  belief  in  the  church,  we  did  not  in  the  scrip- 
ture ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  says  that  the  scripture  is  one  of 
the  things  believed,  and  so  appertains  to  the  Creed.  Thus  does  he 
contradict  himself,  nor  attend  at  all  to  what  he  says.  The  second 
is,  that  he  says  that  the  scripture  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  believed, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  rule  of  those  things  which  are  be- 
lieved; while  yet  he  determines  the  church  to  be  that  rule,  although 
it  be  itself  one  of  the  things  which  are  believed.  For  do  we  not 
plainly  in  the  Creed  profess  that  we  believe  in  the  catholic  church  ? 
If,  therefore,  scripture  be  not  the  rule  of  faith,  because  it  is  an 
article  of  faith,  why  does  not  the  same  argument  hold  also  against 
the  church  ?  But  is  the  voice  of  the  church  indeed  the  rule  of 
faith  ?  Yea,  rather,  on  the  contrary,  scripture  is  the  rule  of  the 
church.  Does  scripture  follow  the  voice  of  the  church,  or  the  con- 
trary ?  These  men  themselves  say  that  the  scripture  is  not  squared 
to  the  voice  of  the  church,  but  the  testimony  of  the  church  to 
scripture ;  so  as  that,  since  it  is  canonical  scripture,  therefore  the 
church  can  do  no  otherwise  than  declare  it  to  be  scripture.  Thus 
the  church  is  not  the  rule,  but  a  thing  directed  by  the  rule.  The 
scripture  itself  is  the  rule  of  fsuth,  as  we  shall  hereafter  shew 
more  clearly :  for  the  voice  of  the  church  ought  to  be  governed  by 
scripture,  and  the  church  is  the  effect  of  faith,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  the  rule  of  faith.  For  the  church  is  the  multitude  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  governed  by  faith,  to  follow  faith, 
to  depend  upon  the  rule  of  faith,  and  adjust  all  things  by  it.  But 
the  voice  of  the  church  is  an  act  of  the  church,  and  posterior  to  the 
church.  The  voice  of  the  church  is  the  voice  of  men :  but  the  rule 
of  faith  is  the  voice  of  God.  Thus  are  they  not  ashamed  of  any 
absurdity  or  blasphemy :  to  such  a  pitch  of  desperation  are  they 
come.    But  we  have  spent  words  enough  upon  this  argument. 

Now  follows  our  seventeenth  argument,  which  stands  thus :  The 
church  is  subject  to  the  scripture ;  therefore  it  ought  not  to  judge 
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of  scripture.  The  argument  is  perfectly  concliusiye,  if  we  under- 
stand an  authoritatiTe  judgment,  as  the  lawyers  express  it,  which  is 
what  the  papists  would  have.  The  antecedent  is  preyed  by  a  two- 
fold testimony  of  Augustine.  The  first  is  contained  in  his  treatise 
agsdnst  Faustus  the  Manichee,  Lib.  xi.  c  5,  where  Augustine  says 
that  "  the  scripture  is  settled  upon  a  certain  lofty  throne  to  com- 
mand the  service  of  every  faithful  and  pious  understanding  ^"  The 
second  is  in  his  book  de  Vera  Religione,  c.  31,  where  the  same 
Augustine  says  that  '4t  is  lawful  for  pure  minds  to  know  the  eternal 
law  of  God,  but  not  lawful  to  judge  it."  Here  also  Stapleton  seeks 
to  escape  under  the  screen  of  one  of  his  customary  distinctions. 
He  says  that  the  church,  as  it  denotes  the  body  of  the  faithful,  is 
subject  to  the  scriptures ;  but,  as  it  denotes  the  pastors,  governors, 
and  prelates,  is  not  subject,  because  they  rather  judge  of  the  scrip- 
ture not  yet  accepted,  in  order  to  its  acceptation:  and  thus  he 
seeks  to  elude  both  passages  from  Augustine.  But  Augustine  un- 
doubtedly speaks  of  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  when  he  says 
that  every  faithful  understanding  should  serve  the  scriptures ;  in 
which  words  he  embraces  the  bishops  and  prelates.  And  certainly 
in  that  chapter  he  speaks  especially  of  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
expound  the  scriptures,  that  is,  of  the  pastors  themselves.  Are  not 
these  also  obliged  to  be  subject  to  the  scriptures,  and  to  submit 
their  understandings  to  them  ?  See  what  things  these  popish  pre- 
lates arrogate  to  themselves  I  Augustine  therefore  would  not  have 
even  these  exercise  what  is  called  an  authoritative  judgment  upon 
scripture,  but  rather  do  it  service.  Next,  as  to  his  assertion  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  pastors  to  judge  of  scripture  not  yet 
accepted;  I  demand  whether  scripture  be  yet  accepted  or  no? 
They  cannot  deny  that  scripture  hath  been  long  ago  accepted.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  this  judgment  of  the  church  is  at  an  end. 

Nor  is  the  sense  of  Augustine  different  in  the  second  passage,  as 
may  easily  be  perceived  from  observing  his  own  words.  He  says 
that  the  church  does  not  judge  the  scripture  (which  he  calls  the 
law,  rule,  and  truth),  but  only  according  to  the  scripture.  For  he 
uses  there  a  similitude  taken  from  the  civil  laws,  which  agrees  ex- 
cellently well  with  our  defence.  ''Just  as  it  happens  in  the  case  of 
temporal  laws  (says  Augustine),  although  men  judge  of  them  when 
they  institute  them,  yet  when  they  are  instituted  and  confirmed,  it 
will  not  be  lawful  even  for  the  judge  to  judge  concerning  them, 

[}  Excellcntia  canonicsQ  auctoritatis  veteris  et  noyi  Testamenti .  .  .  tan- 
quam  in  sede  quadam  sublimiter  constituta  est,  cui  senriat  omnis  fidelis  et 
piuB  intcUectuB. — Cent.  Faust.  Manich.  xi.  c.  5.  T.  x.  p.  267.] 
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but  according  to  them^;*'  the  same  is  the  case  of  the  diyine 
law.  For  such  is  the  gist  of  his  comparison.  But  who  hath 
authority  to  establish  divine  laws  ?  Not  men,  but  God  alone.  If 
therefore  God  hath  made  and  promulgated  these  laws,  then  they 
are  laws  without  the  judgment  and  acceptation  of  the  church.  For- 
asmuch then  as  the  scriptures  are  made  and  promulgated  by  God, 
they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  human  judgment,  nor  can  any 
one  lawfully  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  God  hath  established 
these  laws.  It  is  our  part  to  receive,  acknowledge,  venerate,  obey, 
submit  ourselves  to  them,  and  judge  of  every  thing  according  to 
them,  not  to  exercise  judgment  upon  them.  And  this  all  men  with- 
out exception  are  bound  to  do ;  yea,  the  prelates  themselves,  and 
those  who  hold  the  highest  authority  in  the  church. 

But  here  he  declares  that  he  will  immediately  close  the  mouths 
of  us  heretics.  Let  us  attend  and  see  how  he  performs  his  promise. 
Jalvin,  Instit.  Lib.  i.  c.  9,  disputes  against  those  who  introduce  en- 
thusiasm, and  shews  that  their  enthusiastical  spirits,  of  which  they 
boast,  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  scriptures.  They  say,  that  it  is 
unjust  to  subject  the  Holy  Spirit  to  scripture.  Calvin  answers,  that 
no  injury  is  done  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  he  is  examined  by  scrip- 
ture, because  in  that  way  he  is  tried  by  no  foreign  rule,  but  only 
compared  with  himself.  Now  he  is  always  equal  to^  and  like  him- 
self; he  is  in  every  respect  at  perfect  harmony  and  agreement  with 
himself,  ajid  nowhere  at  yarian^ci  with  himself:  this^  theref^,  is 
liSt^mjurious  to  him.'  These  things  are  most  truly  spoken  by 
CSTviiti.  Hence~  Stapleton  gathers  this  argument :  As,  says  he,  it 
is  no  insult  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  examined  by  the  scriptures,  so 
it  is  not  an  insult  to  the  scripture  to  be  examined  by  the  yoice  and 
testimony  of  the  church.  But  this  reasoning  of  Stapleton  will  then 
only  be  conclusive,  when  he  shall  have  shewn  and  proved,  that  the 
analogy  and  proportion  of  the  church  to  the  scripture  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  scripture  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  which  is  what  he  will  never 
be  able  to  prove.  Ilor^ilifijsirhole  scripture  is  divinely  inspired^^-and 
ever  in  harmony ,,vfith  the  JSpiriL  Therefore  every  sjjirit ,  vjhich 
agrees  not  with  scripture  is  jtoJb>e  rejected! ;  but  all  churches  do  not 
agree  with  scripture.  Here  then  halts  this  so  boasted  argument 
of  Stapleton's,  wherewith  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  close  our  mouths. 

[1  Sicut  in  istis  temporalibus  legibus,  quanquam  de  his  homiDes  judicent 
cum  eas  instituunt,  tamen  cum  fuerint  institute  atque  firmatse,  non  licebit 

judici  de  ipsis  judicare,  sed  secundum  ipsas JStemam  igitur  legem 

mundis  animis  fas  est  cognoscere;  judicare  non  fas  est. — August.  De  Ver. 
Belig.  cap.  xxxi.  T.  i.  p.  977.] 
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And  thus  far  Stapleton^  who  is  bold  in  words^  but  in  argument 
loose  and  weak,  as  we  have  seen.     Let  us  now  dismiss  him. 

Now  follows  our  eighteenth  argument,  which  is  this :  The  pa- 
pists say  that  we  believe  the  scripture  upon  the  word  and  authority 
of  the  church.  I  ask,  therefore,  what  sort  of  faith  is  this, — whe- 
ther acquired  or  infused  ?  They  call  that  acquired  which  is  gained 
by  our  own  exertions,  and  human  topics  of  persuasion ;  that  infused, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  disseminated  and  inspired  into  our 
hearts.  If  they  say  that  it  is  acquired  (as  they  must  needs  say, 
because  the  authority  of  the  church  is  in  the  place  of  an  external 
means  of  persuasion),  I  say,  that  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  pro- 
duce in  us  a  certain  conyiction ;  but  in  order  that  we  should  believe 
any  thing  firmly,  there  is  need  of  the  internal  infusion  of  the  Spirit. 
This  appears  readily  from  the  following  passages.  Deut.  xxix.  4 : 
''  Ye  have  seen  all  these  miracles,"  says  Moses  to  the  Israelites; 
''  but  God  hath  not  given  you  a  mind  to  understand,  eyes  to  see, 
and  ears  to  hear,  unto  this  day."  Whence  we  perceive  that  we 
believe  nothing  as  we  ought  without  infused  faith,  not  even  things 
the  most  manifest,  such  as  were  the  miracles  which  Moses  mentions. 
Matth.  xvi.  17:  '^Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  because  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  these  things  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,"  saith  Christ  to  Peter.  Peter,  indeed,  had 
heard  John  the  Baptist;  he  had  heard  Christ  himself,  and  had 
seen  many  of  his  miracles :  yet  Peter  nevertheless  could  not  be«. 
lieve  before  a  divine  revelation  was  added  to  all  this ;  and  therefore 
Christ  attributes  the  whole  of  Peter's  faith  to  revelation.  To  the 
same  effect  is  what  we  read  of  Lydia,  Acts  xvi.  14,  whose  heart 
God  is  said  to  have  opened.  1  Cor.  xii.  3 :  "  No  one,"  says  Paul, 
"  can  call  Jesus  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  And,  verse  9  of 
the  same  chapter,  faith  is  reckoned  amongst  the  gifts  {'xapia/uLara) 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  speaks  there  of  justifying  faith,  not  of 
the  faith  of  miracles.  From  these  premises  it  is  manifest  that  the 
faith  upon  which  we  rest  is  infused,  and  not  acquired.  But  if  they 
say  that  we  believe  the  scriptures  by  an  infused  fedth,  they  say 
precisely  the  same  as  we.  For  wb^t  else  is  that  infused  fwtii  but 
the  testimony  of  the  Hol^  opirit,  on  account  of  which  we  believe 
even  the  scripti^-^^  ^^  ^^lo  doctrine  of  scripture,  and  which  seals 
^^  T  a Jle  saving  truth  of  scripture  in  our  hearts  ? 

Our  nineteenth  argument  is  taken  from  the  authority  of  the 
fathers,  who  testify  that  the  scripture  and  its  truth  are  no  other- 
wise  ascertained  for  us,  and  can  no  otherwise  be  confirmed  m  our 
souls,  but  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     There  is  a  notable 
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passage  of  Augustine'^s,  Confession.  Lib.  xi.  c.  3 :  ''  I  would  hear 
and  understand/'  says  he,  addressing  God,  "how  thou  madest 
heaven  and  earth.  Moses  wrote  this :  he  wrote,  and  departed :  he 
passed  from  hence  to  thee ;  nor  is  he  now  before  me.  For,  if  he 
were,  I  would  hold  him,  and  ask  him,  and  beseech  him  for  thy 
sake,  to  unfold  these  things  to  me,  and  I  would  lend  the  ears  of 
jny  body  to  the  sounds  which  should  issue  from  his  lips.  But  if  he 
were  to  speak  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  it  would  strike  my  senses  in 
vain ;  nor  would  any  of  his  discourse  reach  my  understanding :  but  if 
he  spoke  in  Latin,  I  should  know  what  he  said.  But  how  should  I 
know  whether  he  spoke  the  truth  ?  And  even  if  I  knew  this,  should 
I  know  it  from  him  ?  Surely  within,  inwardly  in  the  home  of  my 
thoughts,  truth,  which  is  neither  Hebrew,  nor  Greek,  nor  Latin, 
nor  barbarian,  without  the  organs  of  mouth  or  tongue,  without  the 
sound  of  syllables,  would  say.  He  speaks  the  truth ;  and  I,  ren- 
dered certain  immediately,  should  say  confidently  to  that  man  of 
thine.  Thou  speakest  truth.  Since  ihen  I  cannot  interrogate  him, 
thee  I  entreat,  0  Truth,  filled  with  whom  he  uttered  words  of 
truth ;  thee,  0  my  God,  I  entreat,  have  mercy  on  my  sins,  and  do 
thou,  who  didst  grant  to  him  thy  servant  to  speak  these  things, 
grant  to  me  also  to  understand  them  K"  Thus  Augustine.  In  which 
place  he  teaches  us,  that  that  public  and  external  judgment  of 
the  church,  which  the  papists  have  so  often  in  their  mouths,  hath 
not  strength  sufficient  to  engender  faith.  For  they  will  not,  I 
suppose,  attribute  more  to  the  church  than  to  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets. If  therefore,  although  Moses  and  the  prophets  too  were  to 
rise  from  the  dead  and  declare  that  what  they  wrote  was  true,  yet 
their  testimony  would  not  suffice  us  for  faith,  but  we  should  require 
in  addition  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  divine 

[1  Audiam  et  intelligam  quomodo  fecisti  coelum  et  terrain.  Scripsit  hoc 
Moses,  Bcripsit  et  abiit ;  transivit  hlnc  ad  te.  Neque  etiam  nunc  ante  me 
est :  nam  si  esset,  tenerem  eum,  et  rogarem  eum,  et  per  te  obsecrarem,  ut 
mihi  ista  panderet,  et  prseberem  aures  corporis  mei  sonis  erumpentibus  ex 
ore  ejus.  At  si  Hebrsea  voce  loqueretur,  frustra  pulsaret  sensum  mexmi,  nee 
inde  mentem  meam  quicquam  tangeret.  Si  autem  Latine,  scirem  quid 
diceret:  sed  unde  scirem  an  vera  diceret?  Quod  si  et  hoc  scirem,  nmn 
ab  illo  scirem?  Intus  utique  mihi,  intus  in  domicilio  cogitationis,  nee 
Hebrsea  nee  Grseca  nee  Latina  nee  barbara  yeritas  sine  oris  et  linguae  organis, 
sine  strepitu  syllabarum  diceret,  Yerum  dicit;  etego  statimcertus  confidenter 
illi  homini  tuo  dicerem,  Yerum  dicis.  Ciun  ergo  ilium  interrogare  non  possum, 
te,  quo  plenus  vera  dixit,  Yeritas,  rogo ;  te,  Deus  mens,  rogo,  parce  peccatis 
meis,  et  qui  illi  servo  tuo  dedisti  hsec  dicere,  da  et  mihi  hoc  intelligere. — Aug. 
Confess,  xi.  ill.  T.  i.  p.  232.] 
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persuasion  of  the  truth  itself;  then  certainly  neither  shall  we  believe 
the  church's  testimony,  unless  the  same  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be,  in  the  same  manner,  added. 

The  same  Augustine  says  also,  in  his  book  CmUra  EpiaU  Fund. 
c.  14,  that, ''  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  an  understanding  of  what 
we  believe,  it  is  requisite  that  our  minds  should  be  inwardly  confirmed 
and  illuminated  by  the  Deity  himself^."  And  in  his  book  De  Vera 
Religione^  c.  31,  he  writes  thus,  as  we  have  just  heard :  "  It  is  law- 
ful for  pure  minds  to  understand  the  eternal  law  [of  God],  but  to 
judge  it  is  unlawful^"  Where  then  are  those  who  arrogate  to  them- 
selves this  judicial  power,  which  they  would  exercise  upon  the  scrip- 
tures, whose  authority  is  supreme  ?  Basil,  upon  Ps.  115,  writes  of 
faith  thus  beautifully  and  truly :  ''  Faith,"  says  he,  ''  is  that  which 
draws  the  soul  to  assent  by  a  force  transcending  the  methods  of 
logic :  faith  is  that  produced,  not  by  the  necessary  demonstrations 
of  geometry,  but  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit*."  Thus  we 
believe  not  till  the  Holy  Ohost— not  the  church — ^hath  inspired  us 
with  faith.  Hereto  appertains  also  what  Ambrose  says,  De  Fide 
ad  Gratian.  Lib.  i.  c.  5 :  ''  Do  not,"  says  he,  **  0  Arian,  estimate 
divine  things  by  our  (sayings,  or  writings,  or  authorities,  or 
words);  but  believe  them  divine,  when  you  find  that  they  are 
not  human*."  Divine  things,  therefore,  are  proved  by  them- 
selves, are  believed  on  their  own  account.  Salvian,  the  bishop, 
De  Providential  Lib.  in.,  writes  thus :  **  All  human  sayings  need 
arguments  and  witnesses,  but  the  word  of  God  is  its  own  witness ; 
because  it  must  needs  be,  that  whatever  incorruptible  truth  speaks, 
should  be  the  incorruptible  testimony  of  truth'." 

We  have  besides  the  testimonies  of  papists  themselves.  For  the 
cinef  popish  writers  may  be  cited  in  this  cause.  Gabriel  Biel,  in 
SentenL  Lib.  iii.  Dist.  25,  in  Dub.  3,  speaks  thus :  "  CathoUc  veri- 
ties, without  any  approbation  of  the  church,  are  by  their  own  na- 
ture immutable,  and  immutably  true,  and  so  are  to  be  considered 

[3  Ut . . .  quod  credimus  intelligere  mereamur,  non  jam  hominibuB,  Bed  ipso 
Deo  Intrmsecus  mentem  nostram  firmante  atque  illuminante.  T.  x.  p.  192.] 

[3  Vido  Bupra,  p.  354.] 

[*  Tj  vjTtp  Tas  \oyiKas  fifB6bovs  t^v  yjmx^v  tls  avyKaTaB«riv  cXicovcra,  ic.t.X. — 
T.  I.  p.  313,  B.  Whitaker,  in  making  this  citation,  writes  incorrectly  crwy- 
KOTafiaaiv  for  avyKaraBfO'iv.^ 

[^  Noli,  Arriane,  ex  nostris  sestimare  divina.  Bed  divina  crede  ubi  hu- 
mana  non  inyenis — 0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  122.  Par.  1603.] 

[8  Humana  omnia  dicta  argumentis  et  teBtibuB  egent,  Dei  autem  Bermo 
ipBe  Bibi  toBtis  eBt :  quia  neceBse  est  quicquid  incorrupta  veritaB  loquitur,  in- 
comiptum  Bit  testimonium  veritatis. — Salv.  0pp.  Par.  1684,  p.  43.] 
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immutably  catholic  ^"  But  this  is  a  catholic  verity  about  which  we 
inquire :  it  is,  therefore,  immutable  in  its  nature,  and  immutably  to  be 
considered  catholic,  and  that,  without  the  approbation  of  the  church. 
Hosius  in  his  Confessio  PetrocovieTisis,  cap.  16,  says  that  we  beUeve 
the  gospel  on  no  other  score,  but  on  account  of  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  within  and  teaching  us^  This  he  affirms  more  than  once 
in  that  book,  although  afterwards  he  tries  in  some  degree  to 
correct  and  excuse  himself.  Melchior  Canus,  Loc.  Commun.  Lib. 
II.  c.  8,  disputes  upon  this  question  at  great  length,  and,  though 
differing  from  us  in  words,  agrees  with  us  in  substance.  For  he 
says,  that,  without  infused  faith  we  can  believe  nothing  necessarily, 
nor  be  persuaded  of  any  thing  certainly.  But  that  faith  which 
springs  from  the  church's  judgment  is  acquired ;  whereas  infused 
faith  proceeds  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore,  even  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  papists  themselves,  the  scripture  is  to  us  what  it  is, 
that  is,  the  scripture,  on  account  of  the  authority  of  God ;  and  in 
order  that  we  should  certainly  believe  what  we  receive  in  scripture, 
we  have  need  of  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Cani- 
sius,  in  his  Catechism,  in  the  chapter  upon  the  precepts  of  the 
church,  sect.  16,  says  that  we  "  believe,  adhere,  and  attribute  the 
greatest  authority  to  scripture  on  account  of  the  testimony  of  the 
divine  Spirit  which  speaks  in  it^."  Hence  two  things  are  collected : 
first,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  in  scripture ;  secondly,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  speaking  in  scripture,  persuades  us  to  believe  scripture 
and  assign  to  it  the  greatest  authority.  So  Stapleton  in  the  last 
chapter  of  his  first  book:  "It  is  not  derogatory  to  the  sacred  scrip- 
ture that  it  receives  witness  from  the  church,  although  it  have  greater 
testimony  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  its  author."  If  this  be 
true,  why  hath  Stapleton  afterwards  disputed  so  keenly  against  this 
testimony  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  had  himself  confessed  to  be  greater 
than  the  testimony  of  the  church  ?  And  Bellarmine  himself,  in  his 
MS. lectures  upon  Thomas'  Secunda Secundce,  Qusdstl, Art  IfDnh.!, 
teaches  that  we  believe,  not  on  accoimt  of  the  church,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  revelation  of  God ;  and  refutes  the  contrary  opinions 
of  certain  others.  Thus  we  conclude  that  our  opinion  is  true  not  only 
in  itself,  but  even  in  the  judgment  of  our  adversaries  themselves. 
And  so  much  upon  the  third  question. 

[^  Sicut  yeritates  catholicsQ  absque  omni  approbatione  ecclesuQ  ex  natura 
rei  sunt  immutabiles,  et  immutabiliter  yerss,  ita  sunt  immutabiliter  catholicse 
reputandse. — p.  253.  Brixise,  1574.] 

P  . .  propter  Dei  Tocem  intus  loqueniis. — p.  21.  0pp.  Lugd.  1664.] 
P  ScriptursB  propter  testimonium  divini  Spiritus  in  ilia  loqueDtis  credi- 
mus,  &c.— Opus  Catech.  p.  167.  Colon.  1677.] 
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QUESTION  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  PERSPICUITY  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

In  commencing  to  speak  of  this  question,  we  must  return  to 
that  foundation  which  was  laid  at  the  beginning.  In  John  y.  39, 
Christ  says,  ''  Search  the  scriptures,"  ipeware  rd^  ypa<pa^.  The 
precept  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  plain,  declaring  that  the  scriptures 
should  be  searched:  whence  the  question  arises,  whether  those 
sacred  scriptures,  which  we  are  coYnmanded  to  search,  are  so  full 
of  obscurity  and  difficulty  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  us ;  or  whether 
there  be  not  rather  a  light  and  clearness  and  perspicuity  in  scrip- 
ture, so  as  to  make  it  no  useless  task  for  the  people  to  be  engaged 
and  occupied  in  their  perusal.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  to  dispute 
concerning  the  nature  of  scripture.  But,  before  coming  to  the 
argument,  we  must  see  what  is  the  opinion  of  our  adyersaries  upon 
this  matter,  and  what  is  our  own.  As  to  our  own  opinion,  the 
papists  certainly  either  do  not  understand  it;  or,  if  Uiey  do,  treat 
us  unfairly  and  slander  us  in  an  impudent  manner.  ^]or  we  never 
said  that  every  thing  in  scripture  is  easy,  perspicuous,  and  plain ; 
that  there  is  nothing  obscure,  nothing  difficult  to  be  understood ; 
but  we  confess  openly  that  there  are  many  obscure  and  difficult 
passages  of  scriptureTVand  yet  these  men  object  to  us  this,  and 
affirm  that  we  maintam  the  scriptures  to  be  perfectly  easy. 

The  council  of  Trent  hath  defined  or  expressly  determined  no- 
thing upon  this  matter.  We  must,  therefore,  inyesfigate  the  opinion 
of  our  fiidyersaries  by  the  help  of  other  writings  of  papists,  so  as  to 
be  enabled  to  discover  the  true  state  of  the  controversy.  Eckius,  the 
most  insolent  of  popish  writers,  in  his  Enchiridion,  Loc.  iv.,  writing 
of  the  scripture,  objects  to  us  this  opinion, — that  the  scripture  is  so 
easy,  that  even  the  ignorant  people  may  and  ought  to  read  it. 
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'  His  words  are  these:  "The  Lutherans  contend  that  the  sacred  scrip- 
.  tores  are  clear ;  and  accordingly  lajmen  and  doting  old  women  treat 
Lof  them  in  a  style  of  authority  K"  Whence  we  understand  that^their 
n^d  and  opinion  is,  that  the  people  are  to  be  kept  from  reading 
the  scriptures,  Jbecajise  they  are  so  obscure  as  that^theyi^nnot  Be 
understood  by  laics,  women,  and  the  vulgar.  We^jjold^the  con- 
trary,_that  the  scriptures  are  not  so  difficult  but  that  they^aay 
be^j:^ii.jritibLJidm  to  be  rp^H^  l^y  tha  p<^ftp[fl 

^Hosius  also,  in  his  third  book  of  the  authority  of  the  church  against 
I  Brentius,  is  copious  in  proving  and  establishing  the  exceeding  great 
Lohscurity  of  the  sacred  writings.  So  the  Censors  of  Cologne,  against 
Monhemius,  write  to  precisely  the  same  effect:  for  they  say  in 
their  preface,  that  the  difficulty  of  scripture  "  may  be  argument 
enough  that  all  are  not  to  be  indiscriminately  admitted  to  the  read- 
ing of  it."  Hence  they  conclude  that  the  unlearned  are  to  be 
prohibited  reading  scripture,  even  the  history  of  Christ's  passion ; 
in  which  they  say  that  there  are  so  many  doubtful  points,  that  even 
the  learned  can  hardly  reconcile  them.  Thus  they  permit  no  part  of 
scripture  to  the  people,  not  even  that  most  sweet  and  easy  narra- 
tive, altogether  worthy  of  our  perusal  and  meditation,  which  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Andradius,  Orthodox. 
Explic.  Lib.  II.,  disputes  largely  upon  the  obscurity  of  scripture. 
Lindanus,  in  his  Panpplia,  Lib.  in.  c.  6,  affirms  of  all  scripture  that 
which  Peter  said  only  of  certain  subjects  handled  in  PauPs  Epistles: 
for  he  says  that  there  are,  throughout  the  whole  body  of  scripture, 
many  things  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  and  that  such  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  divines.  Stapleton,  Lib.  x.  c.  2,  says  that  the 
church  ought  to  interpret  scripture  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  generally  and  in  most  places.  The  Rhe- 
mists,  in  their  annotations  upon  2  Pet.  iii.  16,  say  that  the  whole 
scripture  is  difficult,  but  especially  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  whereas 
Peter,  as  shall  appear  hereafter,  affirms  neither:  all  that  Peter 
observes  is,  that  there  are  some  things  in  Paul's  Epistles  "  hard  to 
be  understood,  which  the  unlearned  wrest,  as  they  do  the  other 
scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction.''  What  they  subjoin  out  of 
Augustine,  that  of  all  things  which  Paul  taught,  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  what  he  writes  concerning  the  righteousness  of  faith, 
can  by  no  means  be  conceded.  For  if  Paul  ever  said  any  thing 
plainly,  he  hath  declared  his  mind  upon  this  subject  in  a  perspi- 

\}  Lutheran!  contendunt  scripturas  sacras  esse  claras ;  ideo  laici  et  dellrse 
anus  eas  tractant  imperiose.] 
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cuous  discourse.  The  same  Rhemists,  in  their  marginal  annotation 
upon  Luke  yi.  1^  attribute  to  us  this  opinion,  ''  that  all  things  are 
very  easy."  The  Jesuit  Bellarmine  afiirms  that  there  are  many 
obscurities  in  scripture ;  which  we  also  concede :  but  when  he  de- 
termines the  state  of  the  question  to  be  this,  whether  scripture  be 
so  plain  of  itself,  as  to  suffice  without  any  interpretation  for  decid- 
ing and  putting  an  end  to  all  controversies  of  faith  of  its  own  self, 
he  fights  without  an  adversary:  at  least  he  hath  no  adversaries 
in  us  upon  this  point.  Prateolus,  in  his  Elenchua  Hcereticorwn^ 
Lib.  XVII.  c.  20,  says  that  it  is  the  common  article  of  all  sectaries  to 
affirm  that  the  scriptures  are  clear  of  themselves,  and  need  no  inter- 
pretation. Sixtus  Senensis,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  Lib.  vi.  Annot.  151, 
objects  to  us  this  error,-^that  we  say  that  the  whole  scriptures  are 
so  clear  and  perspicuous  of  their  own  nature  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  understood  by  any  one,  however  illiterate,  unless  some  exter- 
nal obstacle  be  interposed.  Costerus  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Enchiridion 
of  Controversies  lately  published,  confesses  that  many  things  in 
scripture  are  plain ;  but  adds  that  many  things  are  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  intelligible  to  every  body  without  any  trouble. 

But  they  do  us  injustice,  and  openly  preach  falsehood  concemingf 
us,  when  they  affirm  us  to  say  that  all  things  in  scripture  are  so 
plain  that  they  may  be  understood  by  any  unlearned  person,  aii4\ 
need  no  exposition  or  interpretation.   Hence  we  see,  both  what  they 
think,  namely,  that  the  scriptures  are  so  obscure  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  read  by  the  unlearned ;  and  what  they  say,  but  falsely 
say,  that  we  think,  that  all  things  are  plain  in  the  scriptures,  and 
that  they  suffice  without  any  interpretation  to  determine  all  contro-j 
verges.     Let  us  now  see  what  our  opinion  really  is. 

^^uther,  in  his  assertion  of  the  articles  condemned  by  Leo  X., 
in  the  preface,  says  that  the  scripture  is  its  own  most  pl^tin^.j^ajsy, 
and  certain  interpreter,  prQying;^  iudging,  >  apd .  illustrating  fiU 
things..  This  is  said  by  him  most  truly,  if  it  be  candidly  under- 
stood. ThQ  same  author,  in  his  book  of  the  Slavery  of  the  Will 
against  the  Diatribe  of  Erasmus,  writes  almost  in  the  beginning, 
that  in  the  scriptures  there  is  nothing  abstruse,  nothing  obscure, 
buTlhSt'  all  things  are  plain.  And  because  this  may  seem  a  para- 
doxT^^^af ter wards  explains  hi^^mselfj^  i^  he  confesses  that  many, 
places  of  scripture  are  obscure,  that  there  are  many  words"wid 
sentences  shrouded  in  difficulty,  hut  he, ^ffirma  nevertheless  that  no 
dogS^  is  obscure ;  as,  for  instance,  that  Ood  is  one  and  three,  that 
Christ  hath  suffered,  and  will  reign  for  ever,  and  so  forth.     All 
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which  is  perfectly  true:  fof^  although  there  is  much  obscurity  in 
many  words  and  passages,  yet  all  the  articles  of  faith  are^plamr 
Stapleton,  Lib.  x.  cap.  3,  interprets  these  words  of  Luther,  as  if  ho 
said,  that  all.  the  difficulty  of  scripture  arose  from  ignorance  of 
grammar  and  figures ;  and  he  objects  to  us  Origen  and  Jerome, 
who  certainly  were  exquisitely  skilled  in  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
and  yet  confess  themselves  that  they  were  ignorant  of  many  things, 
and  may  have  erred  in  many  places.  We  answer,  that  what  he 
blames  in  Luther  is  most  true,  if  it  be  rightly  understood:  for 
he  who  can  always  arrive  at  the  grammatical  sense  of  scripture, 
will,  beyond  all  doubt,  best  explain  and  interpret  the  scriptures. 
But  hitherto  no  one  hath  been  able  to  do  this  every  where  and  in 
all  places.  Certainly  the  grammatical  meaning  of  scripture,  as  it 
is  ever  the  best  and  truest,  so  is  it  sometimes  the  hardest  to  be 
found;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  Origen  and  Jerome  himself, 
although  both  of  them  most  skilful  grammarians,  may  have  erred 
in  the  interpretation  of  scripture. )  Luther  adds  besides,  that  the 
things  themselves  are  manifest  in  scripture ;  and  that  therefore  we 
need  not  be  put  to  much  trouble,  if  the  words  be  sometimes  in 
many  places  less  manifest.  His  words  are  these:  ''The  things 
fthemselves  are  in  light ;  we  need  not  care,  therefore,  though  some 
I  Bigns  of  the  things  be  in  darkness  ^"  But  some  persons  complain 
greatly  of  the  obscurity  of  the  things  also,  so  that  this  distinction 
of  Luther's  between  the  things  and  the  signs  of  the  things  may 
seem  to  be  idle.  'Xuther  answers  that  this  occurs,  not  from  the 
obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  things  themselves,  but  from  our 
/j^lindness  and  ignorance.  And  this  he  very  properly  confirms  by 
the  testimony  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  15,  16,  where  Paul  says  that 
"  the  vail  is  placed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  until  this  very  day, 
which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ ;"  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  where 
the  same  apostle  says,  ''  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
which  are  lost:''  and  he  illustrates  the  same  thing  by  the  simili- 
tude of  the  sun  and  the  day,  both  of  which,  although  very  clear  in 
themselves,  are  invisible  to  the  blind.  '*  There  is  nothing,"  says  he, 
"  brighter  than  the  sun  and  the  day :  but  the  bhnd  man  cannot 
even  see  the  sun,  and  there  are  some  also  who  flee  the  lights" 
Stapleton  endeavours  to  take  this  answer  from  him.     He  says  that 

[1  Nihil  refert,  si  res  sit  in  luce,  an  aliquod  ejus  signum  sit  in  tenebrifi.— - 
0pp.  Witeberg.  T.  n.  p.  469.  2.] 

[3  Eadem  temeritate  solem  obscurumque  diem  culparet,  qui  ipse  sibi 
oculos  velaret. — Ibid.  p.  460.] 
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Luther,  in  this  way,  condemns  all  the  fathers,  and  so  all  antiquity, 
of  error  and  blindne^.     But  I  answer,  that  Luther  is  speaking  ofl 
things,  that  is  of  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  articles  of 
the  christian  religion :  the  truth  of  which  (though  not  of  all,  yet  of 
those  which  are  necessary  to  salyation),  it  is  manifest  from  their  i 
writings,  was  thoroughly  seen  by  the  fathers.     T^e  is  not  speakirij"^ 
of  the  seyeral  words  and  passages  wherein  they  might  sometimes 
easily  err,  without,  nevertheless,  in  the  least  incurring  the  blame 
of  blindness  on  that  account. 

But  Erasmus,  in  his  Diatribe,  contends  that  even  some  dog« 
mas  are  obscure,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  distinction 
of  JEerscms,.  Q][^  Ghost,  and  such  like;  anii 

to  this  sense  he  tortures  that  passage  which  is  contained  in  Rom. 
xi.  33,  where  Paul  says  that  the  ''judgments  of  God  are  unsearch- 
able, and  his  ways  past  finding  out."  Luther_janswers^  Jhat  these 
doctrines  are  indeed  obscure  in  themselres;  but  that  they  lure 
plain  so  far  forth  as  they  are  proposed  in  scripture,  if  we  wilj 
be  content  with  that  knowledge  which  God  hath  propounded  and 
conceded  to  his  church  in  the  scripture,  and  not  search  into  eyiei^ 
tUihg  more  curio^usly  th^A^JbecQillQgjus^  But  as  to  the  passage 
from  Paul,  he  answers,  that  indeed  the  thmgs  of  God  are  obscure, 
but  that  the  things  of  scripture  are  clear;  tiiaTtEe' judgments  of 
God  concenSg'^h'e'niiinLer  of  tEe  elecfTthe  day  and  hour  of  the 
judgment,  and  such-like,  are  unknown  and  inscrutable;  but  that 
thoseAingswhich  Godjba^^  no  meanw 

inscrutoSIe^to^usj  and  that  Paul  in  that  place  spoke  of  the  things 
of  God,  not  of  the  things  of  scripture.  Fur;giermore  he  says, 
that  the  reason  why  fioooany.  .dispute  AbaulLtk^thing3  pJLscriptBrft 
is^to  be^found.ija  the  peryersity  and  d.eprayed  dear§fi  of  men,  esp§T 
ci^ly^^he^sojghists  and  schoolmen,  who^^t. content  wiU^^  idm- 
plicity  of  scriptur^havejnB^^ 

by  their  traps  and  devicesj  tut  that  the  scripture  must  not  be 
falsely  blamed  on  account  of  men's  abuse  ef  it.  Luther  uses  ano- 
ther distinction  also  in  that  place.  He  says  that  the  perspicuityj 
or  obscurity  of  scripture  is  either  internal  or  external ;  the  internal 
is  that  of  the  heart  itself,  the  external  is  in  the  words.  If  we 
speak  of  the  internal  obscurity  or  perspicuity  of  scripture,  he  says 
that  not  even  one  jot  is  in  this  way  clear  in  the  scripture  without 
the  internal  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  that  all  things  in  this 
view  and  respect  are  obscure  to  the  fleshly  understanding  of  men, 
according  to  that  which  is  said  in  Ps.  xiy. :  "  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  that  there  is  no  God."     But  if  we  understand  the  exter- 
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which  is  perfectly  true :  fo^  although  there  is  much  obscurity  in 
many  words  and  passages,  yet  all  the  articles  of  faith  are  pJainT 
dtapleton,  Lib.  x.  cap.  3,  interprets  these  words  of  Luther,  as  if  he 
said,  that  all.  the  difficulty  of  scripture  arose  from  ignorance  of 
grammar  and  figures ;  and  he  objects  to  us  Origen  and  Jerome, 
who  certainly  were  exquisitely  skilled  in  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
and  yet  confess  themselves  that  they  were  ignorant  of  many  things, 
and  may  have  erred  in  many  places.  We  answer,  that  what  he 
blames  in  Luther  is  most  true,  if  it  be  rightly  understood:  for 
he  who  can  always  arrive  at  the  grammatical  seuse  of  scripture, 
will,  beyond  all  doubt,  best  explain  and  interpret  the  scriptures. 
But  hitherto  no  one  hath  been  able  to  do  this  every  where  and  in 
all  places.  Certainly  the  grammatical  meaning  of  scripture,  as  it 
is  ever  the  best  and  truest,  so  is  it  sometimes  the  hardest  to  be 
found;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  Origen  and  Jerome  himself, 
although  both  of  them  most  skilful  grammarians,  may  have  erred 
in  the  interpretation  of  scripture. )  Luther  adds  besides,  that  the 
things  themselves  are  manifest  in  scripture ;  and  that  therefore  we 
need  not  be  put  to  much  trouble,  if  the  words  be  sometimes  in 
many  places  less  manifest.  His  words  are  these:  ''The  things 
[themselves  are  in  light ;  we  need  not  care,  therefore,  though  some 
I  signs  of  the  things  be  in  darkness  ^"  But  some  persons  complain 
\  greatly  of  the  obscurity  of  the  things  also,  so  that  this  distinction 
I  of  Luther's  between  the  things  and  the  signs  of  the  things  may 
seem  to  be  idle.  ^  Luther  answers  that  this  occurs,  not  from  the 
obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  things  themselves,  but  from  our 
]fj{lindness  and  ignorance.  And  this  he  very  properly  confirms  by 
the  testimony  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  15,  16,  where  Paul  says  that 
"  the  vail  is  placed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  until  this  very  day, 
which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ ;"  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  where 
the  same  apostle  says,  **  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
which  are  lost:"  and  he  illustrates  the  same  thing  by  the  simili- 
tude  of  the  sun  and  the  day,  both  of  which,  although  very  clear  in 
themselves,  are  invisible  to  the  blind.  "  There  is  nothing,"  says  he, 
*'  brighter  than  the  sun  and  the  day :  but  the  blind  man  cannot 
even  see  the  sun,  and  there  are  some  also  who  flee  the  light^." 
Stapleton  endeavours  to  take  this  answer  from  him.     He  says  that 

[1  Nihil  rcfert,  si  res  sit  in  luce,  an  aliquod  ejus  signum  sit  iu  tenebris.— - 
0pp.  Witeberg.  T.  n.  p.  469.  2.] 

[3  Eadem  temeritate  solem  obscurumque  diem  culparet,  qui  ipse  sibi 
oculos  velaret. — Ibid.  p.  460.] 
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Luther,  in  this  way,  condemns  all  the  fathers,  and  so  all  antiquity, 
of  error  and  blindness.     But  I  answer,  that  Luther  is  speaking  oft 
things,  that  is  of  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  articles  of 
the  christian  religion :  the  truth  of  which  (though  not  of  all,  yet  of 
those  which  are  necessary  to  salvation),  it  is  manifest  from  their  i 
writings,  was  thoroughly  seen  by  the  fathers.     Qe  is  not  speaking 
of  the  several  words  and  passages  wherein  they  might  sometimes 
easily  err,  without,  nevertheless,  in  the  least  incurring  the  blame 
of  blindness  on  that  account. 

But  Erasmus,  ^^.1^%  Diatribe,  contends  that  even  some  dog- 
mas  are  obscure,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  distinction 

of  JP^sdns^  .qO]?1  §S?^*  *^®  ^^^y  Gll^^^?  3^^  such  like ;  ancl 
to  this  sense  he  tortures  that  passage  which  is  contained  in  Rom. 
xi.  33,  where  Paul  says  that  the  '' judgments  of  God  btq  unsearch- 
able, and  his  ways  past  finding  out."  Luther_answers,  that  these 
doctrines  are  indeed  obscure  in  themselves;  but  that  they  are 
plain  so  far  forth  as  they  are  proposed  in  scripture,  if  we  wil][ 
be  content  with  that  knowledge  which  God  hath  propounded  and 
conceded  to  his  church  in  the  scripture,  imd  not  se^rck  into  evfogr 
tUihg  more  curiously ,  ^^i^ Jbeg9Dgifig...us^  But  as  to  the  passage 
fromTaul,  he  answers,  that  indeed  the  things  of  God  are  j)bscure, 
but  that  the  things  of  scripture  are  clear ;  thartEe  judgments  of 
God  concernmg'Tfi<5'"numI)er  of  tKe  elecfTtli©  day  and  hour  of  the 
judgment,  and  such-like,  are  unknown  and  inscrutable;  but  that 
thosettungswWch  ^G  no  means 

jnscrutoHe^tojisj  and  that  Paul  in  that  place  spoke  of  the  things 
of  God,  not  of  the  things  of  scripture.  Furtibermore  he  bajb, 
that  the  reason  why  -SO,jaiany^jdiapiltfi.jahQUtJhft-tluog^  pJLscriptBrfl 
is  to  be^found.in  jie  peia^ersityjind  dspraved  desdres  of  men,  esp§^ 
cially  the  sophists  and  schoolmen,  who^gt-Content  wjtfLthft  -siin* 
plicity  of  sciipturoZfiE^lIren^^ 

by  their  traps  and  devicesj  But  that  the  scripture  must  not  be 
fabely  blamed  on  account  of  men's  abuse  ef  it.  Luther  uses  ano- 
ther distinction  also  in  that  place.  He  says  that  the  perspicuityl 
or  obscurity  of  scripture  is  either  internal  or  external ;  the  internal 
is  that  of  the  heart  itself,  the  external  is  in  the  words.  If  we 
speak  of  the  internal  obscurity  or  perspicuity  of  scripture,  he  says 
that  not  even  one  jot  is  in  this  way  clear  in  the  scripture  without 
the  internal  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  that  all  things  in  this 
view  and  respect  are  obscure  to  the  fleshly  understanding  of  men, 
according  to  that  which  is  said  in  Ps.  xiv. :  ^'  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  that  there  is  no  God."     But  if  we  understand  the  exter- 
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nal  clearness  or  obscurity  of  scripture,  he  says  that  all  doctrines 

are  in  this  way  clear,  and  brought  to  light  in  the  ministry  of  the 

'^  wgrd.     And  this  distinction  is  yery  necessary :    for  although,   in 

'l^e  external  way,  we  perfectly  hold  all  the  doctrines  of  religion, 

we  yet  understand  nothing  internally  to  salvation,  nor  have  learned 

)  my  dogma  aright^  without  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Assuredly,  this  is  the  difference  between  theology  and  philoso- 
phy :  since  it  is  only  the  external  light  of  nature  that  is  required 
to  learn  thoroughly  the  arts  of  philosophy;  but  to  understand  theo- 
logy aright,  there  is  need  of  the  internsd  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
because  the  things  of  faith  are  not  subject  to  the  teaching  of  mere 
human  reason.  Wejmay,  in  a  certain  manner,  be  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  scripture,  and  obtain  an  historical  faith  by  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  so  as  to  ¥now  all  the  articles  of  faith,  and" 
cfeJBBa  them  to  be  true,  and  all  without  the  inward  light  of  the 
Spirit,  ai"1many  impious  men  and  devils  do:  but  we  cannot  have 
the  ir\rjpo(popia,  that  is,  a  certam,  solid,  and  saving  knowledge, 
without  the  Holy  Spirit  internally  illuminating  our  minds.  And 
this  internal  clearness  it  is,  which  wholly  flows  from  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Other  arts  serve  our  purpose  when  only  externally  under- 
stood ;  but  this  is  of  no  avail  unless  understood  internally.  Mean- 
^ibilfiLXdither  waaiar  from,  such  madness  as  to  say,  that- there  was 
nothing  difficult  in  scripturOj  or^Sat  it  did  not  need  an  mterpre- 
tation.  Yea,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary 
upon  the  Psalms,  he  acknowledges  that  there  are  many  ob- 
scurities and  difficulties  in  the  scripture,  which  God  hath  left  us, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  keep  us  constantly  scholars  in  the  school  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  And  in  the  same  place  he  affirms,  that  a 
man  must  be  impudent  who  would  say  that  he  understood  even 
any  one  book  thoroughly :  and  the  same  hath  ever  been  the 
opinion  of  us  all. 

The  state  of  the  question,  therefore,  is  not  really  such  as  the 
papists  would  have  it  appear ;  but  on^jfundamental  principles  are 
these:  First,  that  the  scriptures  are  sufficiently  clear  to  admit  of 
their  being  read  by  the  people  and  the  unlearned  with  some  fruit 
and  utility.  Secondly,  that  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  are 
propounded  in  pljdn  words  in  the  scriptures.  Meanwhile,  we  con- 
cede  that  there  are  many  obscure  places,  and  that  the  scripture 
need  explication ;  and  that,  oh  thisjiccount,  God's  Tm'niatgffl  ara  tn 
l^fijist^ned  tflLjrhen^they  expound  the  word  of  God,jw?d  Iha-jnen 
l^t  skilled  in  scripture  are  to  be  consulted,.  So  far  concerning 
the  state  of  the  question. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

WHY   ODD  WOULD   HAVE    MANY    OBSCURITIES   IN  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

We  should  carefully  bear  in  memory  the  preceding  distinctions 
drawn  by  Luther ;  for  they  are  sufficient  to  obviate  almost  all  the 
arguments  of  the  papists  in  this  question.  But  before  proceeding 
to  their  arguments,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons on  account  of  which  God  was  willing  that  there  should  be  so 
many  things  of  considerable  obscurity  and  difficulty  in  the  scriptures. 
This  contributes  much  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  matter 
upon  which  we  treat.  The  fathers  write  excellently  well  upon  this 
subject,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromat.  Lib.  vi.^,  Augustine,  de 
Doct.  Christ  Lib.  ii.*,  Gregory,  Homil.  vi.  in  EzechieP,  and  others. 

Now  the  causes  are  such  as  follow:  First,  God  would  hare 
us  to  be  constant  in  prayer,  and  hath  scattered  many  obscurities  up 
and  down  through  the  scriptures,  in  order  that  we  should  seek  his 
help  in  interpreting  them  and  discovering  their  true  meaning. 
Secondly,  he  wished  thereby  to  excite  our  diligence  in  reading, 
meditating  upon,  searching  and  comparing  the  scriptures;  for,  if 
every  thing  had  been  plain,  we  should  have  been  entirely  slothful 
and  negligent.  Thirdly,  he  designed  to  prevent  our  losing  interest 
in  them ;  for  we  are  ready  to  grow  weary  of  easy  things :  God, 
therefore,  would  have  our  interest  kept  up  by  difficulties.  Fourthly, 
God  willed  to  have  that  truth,  so  sublime,  so  heavenly,  sought  and 
found  with  so  much  labour,  the  more  esteemed  by  us  on  that  account. 
For  we  generally  despise  and  contemn  whatever  is  easily  acquired, 
near  at  hand,  and  costs  small  or  no  labour,  according  to  the  Greek 
proverb,  eirl  Oupa^  ti^u  vSpiav.  But  those  things  which  we  find 
with  great  toil  and  much  exertion,  those,  when  once  we  have  found 
them  out,  we  esteem  highly  and  consider  their  value  proportionally 
greater.  Fifthly,  God  wished  by  this  means  to  subdue  our  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  to  expose  to  us  our  ignorance.  We  are  apt  to  think 
too  honourably  of  ourselves,  and  to  rate  our  genius  and  acuteness 
more  highly  than  is  fitting,  and  to  promise  ourselves  too  much  from 
our  science  and  knowledge.  Sixthly,  God  willed  that  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  his  word  should  be  opened  freely  to  pure  and  holy 
minds,  not  exposed  to  dogs  and  swine.     Hence  those  things  which 

[1  P.  677,  et  seqq.  ed.  Morell.  Paris.  1629.] 
p  cap.  6,  pp.  36,  36.  ed.  Bruder.  Lips.  1838.] 
P  0pp.  p.  1261,  A.  Paris.  1706.] 
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are  easy  to  holy  persons,  appear  so  many  parables  to  the  profane. 
For  the  mysteries  of  scripture  are  like  gems,  which  only  he  that 
knows  them  values ;  while  the  rest,  like  the  cock  in  iBsop,  despise 
them,  and  prefer  the  most  worthless  objects  to  what  is  most  beauti- 
ful and  excellent.  Seventhly,  God  designed  to  call  off  our  minds 
from  the  pursuit  of  external  things  and  our  daily  occupations,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  Hence  it  is.  now 
necessary  to  give  some  time  to  their  perusal  and  study;  which 
we  certainly  should  not  bestow  upon  them,  if  we  found  every  thing 
plidn  and  open.  Eighthly,  God  desired  thus  to  accustom  us  to  a 
certain  internal  purity  and  sanctity  of  thought  and  feeling.  For 
they  who  bring  with  them  profane  minds  to  the  reading  of  scrip- 
ture, lose  their  trouble  and  oil:  those  only  read  with  advantage, 
who  bring  with  them  pure  and  holy  minds.  Ninthly,  God  willed 
that  in  his  church  some  should  be  teachers,  and  some  disciples; 
some  more  learned,  to  give  instruction ;  others  less  skilful,  to  receive 
it ;  so  as  that  the  honour  of  the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  divinely 
instituted  ministry  might,  in  this  manner,  be  maintained. 

Such  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wherewith,  as  Au- 
gustine expresses  it,  De  Doctrina  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c.  6,  he  hath 
modified  the  scriptures  so  as  to  maintain  their  honour  and  consult 
our  good.  Other  causes  more  besides  these  might  be  adduced; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  more. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

WHEREIN    THE    ARGUMENTS    OF    THE    PAPISTS   ARE    OBVIATED. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  arguments  of  our  adversaries ;  which 
indeed  might  be  omitted,  as  neither  injuring,  nor  even  touching  our 
cause,  nor  having  any  force  against  us  whatsoever :  for  all  that  they 
prove  is,  that  there  are  some  difficult  passages  in  scripture,  which 
we  concede.  Costerus,  a  papist,  in  his  Enchiridion,  cap.  1,  men- 
tions and  sets  forth  some  places  full  of  obscurity  and  difficulties,  as 
1  Pet.  iii.  19,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  "preached  to  the  spirits 
in  prison,  which  were  sometime  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah," 
&c. ;  and  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  "  What  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized 
for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?"  1  Cor.  iii.  15,  *'  If  any 
man^s  work  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss ;  yet  he  himself  shall  I^ 
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sared,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  He  might  yerily  have  produced  a  thou- 
sand such  passages;  but,  in  order  to  dispute  pertinently  against 
Luther  and  us,  he  ought  to  have  shewn  some  doctrines  or  articles 
of  faith  not  openly  and  plainly  set  forth  in  scripture.  Bellarmine 
alleges  five  arguments  in  order  to  prove  the  scriptures  to  be  ob- 
scure, which  we  acknowledge  in  some  places  to  be  true.  But  let 
us  see  of  what  sort  these  arguments  are. 

His  FIRST  argument  is  taken  from  the  authority  of  scripture, 
from  which  he  cites  some  passages.  In  the  first  place  he  reasons 
thus :  David  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  therefore  much  more  we ; 
consequently,  the  scriptures  are  obscure.  Now  that  David  was 
ignorant  of  many  things,  he  {)roves  from  Psalm  cxix.,  where  it  is 
said,  **  Give  me  understanding,  and  I  will  search  thy  law ;"  where 
also  the  psalmist  entreats  God  **  to  teach  him  "  his  law,  to  ''  illumi- 
nate his  eyes ;"  and  in  many  places  of  that  same  Psalm  he  ingenu- 
ously confesses  his  ignorance  of  many  things.  To  the  same  purpose 
he  alleges  what  Jerome  writes  of  David,  to  Paulinus,  Ep.  13,  de 
Institit,  Maiiachi:  ''If  so  great  a  prophet  confesses  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  with  what  night  of  ignorance  do  you  suppose  that  we, 
mere  babes  and  hardly  more  than  sucklings,  are  surrounded^?" 
From  all  which  he  concludes  that  the  scriptures  are  obscure.  I 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  these  things  do  not  touch  the  question. 
There  is  no  one  amongst  us  who  does  not  confess  with  David,  that 
God  is  to  be  constantly  besought  to  teach  us  his  law,  to  illuminate 
our  hearts,  &c.  Therefore  the  example  of  David  is  objected  to  us 
in  vain.  Who  would  believe  that  these  men  know  what  they  are 
saying  ?  Do  we  indeed  affirm  that  the  scripture  is  so  plain,  that 
God  needs  not  to  be  prayed  to  to  teach  us  his  law,  his  will,  and  his 
word  ?  No  one  was  ever  so  impious  and  so  mad.  Therefore  we 
ought  continually  to  pray  with  David,  that  ^God  would  give  us 
understanding,  that  he  would  open  our  eyes,  illuminate  our  minds, 
and  teach  us  himself:  otherwise  we  shall  never  understand  any 
thing  aright.  C^ot  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  words,  the  letter 
or  the  history,  but  a  full  persuasion  is  requirea^  This  it  was  that 
David  sought,  that  he  might  more  and  more  make  progress  in  true 
understanding  and  faith.  Secondly ^  David  speaks  there  not  prin- 
cipally of  the  external  understanding  (for  doubtless  he  knew  the 
letter,  and  the  grammatical  and  historical  sense  of  most  passages), 
but  of  that  internal  full  assurance  whereof  we  read  Luke  i.  1,  in 

[}  Si  tantus  propheta  tenebras  ignorantiso  confitetur,  qua  nos  putas  parmlos 
et  pone  lactontes  inscitisQ  nocte  circumdari  ? — 0pp.  T.  i.  p.  323.  Yeron.  1734.] 
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order  to  the  obtaining  of  which  we  maintain  that  we  must  labour 
with  continual  prayers.  Thus  Dayid  was  ignorant  of  some  things, 
and  did  not  perfectly  penetrate  the  meaning  of  God  and  the  mys- 
teries of  his  word ;  which  is  plain  from  Jerome  himself  in  that  same 
place  quoted  by  Bellarmine.  For  thus  he  subjoins :  ''  Unless  the 
whole  of  what  is  written  be  opened  by  him  who  hath  the  key  of 
David,  who  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man 
openeth,  they  can  be  unfolded  by  no  other  hand^" 

The  second  passage  of  scripture  which  he  objects  is  Luke  xxiv.  27, 
from  which  place  he  reasons  thus :  Christ  interpreted  the  scriptures 
to  his  disciples:  therefore  the  scriptures  are  not  easy,  but  need 
an  interpreter.  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  which  of  us  ever  took 
away  the  interpretation  of  scripture  ?  Certainly,  none  of  us ;  for 
w»-  all  readily  confess  that  the  scriptures  need  interpretation. 
Secondly,  those  disciples  were  crushed  and  stricken  at  tnat  time 
with  a  sort  of  amazement,  and  slow  and  unapt  to  understand  any 
thing ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  could  not  understand  tho 
scriptures  without  an  interpretation.  Thirdly,  those  who  under- 
stand the  grammatical  sense  of  scripture,  ought  nevertheless  to 
hear  the  exposition  of  scripture,  to  help  them  to  a  better  under- 
Btanding.     IIub  we  never  denied. 

In  the  third  place,  he  objects  to  us  the  case  of  the  eunuch,  Acts 
viiL,  whom  he  states  to  have  been  a  pious  man  and  studious  of  the 
scripture;  and  to  prove  this  he  cites  the  superfluous  testimony  of 
Jerome,  from  his  epistle  to  Paulinus  concerning  the  study  of  the 
scriptures.  He,  being  asked  by  Philip  if  he  understood  what  he  was 
reading,  replied,  "  How  can  I  understand,  unless  some  man  declare 
it  unto  me  ?"  Therefore,  says  Bellarmine,  the  scriptures  need  inter- 
pretation. I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  we  concede  that  many  things 
in  scripture  are  obscure  and  need  interpretation ;  therefore  this  place 
concludes  nothing  against  us.  Secondly,  although  this  eunuch  was 
pious  and  very  studious  of  scripture,  he  was  yet  unskilful  and  not 
much  familiar  with  scripture,  as  is  plain  from  his  question ;  for  he 
asked  Philip  whether  the  prophet  spoke  of  himself,  or  of  some  other 
person.  Now,  we  do  not  say  that  every  thing  is  immediately  plain 
and  easy  in  the  scriptures,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  every  one; 
but  we  say  that  those  things  which  at  first  seem  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult, are  afterwards  rendered  easy,  if  one  be  diligent  in  reading 

[^  Nisi  aperta  fuerint  uniTcrsa  qusQ  scripta  sunt,  ab  eo  qui  habet  clavem 
Davidis,  qui  aperit  et  nemo  claudit,  claudit  et  nemo  aperit,  nullo  alio  rese- 
rante  pandentur. — Ibid.  p.  324.] 
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them,  and  bring  with  him  a  pure  and  pious  mind.  Thirdly ,  as  to 
Jerome,  we  say  that  he  speaks  of  a  certain  higher  understanding 
and  illumination,  as  is  manifest  from  his  own  words  in  that  place. 
For  thus  he  writes  of  that  eunuch':  *'  While  he  held  the  book,  and 
conceived  in  thought,  uttered  with  his  tongue  and  sounded  with  his 
lips,  the  words  of  the  Liord,  he  knew  not  him  whom  in  the  book  he 
ignorantly  worshipped.  Philip  comes,  shews  him  Jesus,  who  lay 
concealed  in  the  letter.  O  wonderful  power  of  a  teacher  I  In  the 
same  hour  the  eunuch  believes,  is  baptized,  and  becomes  faithful 
and  holy,  a  master  in  place  of  a  disciple." 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  objects  to  us  the  words  of  Peter  which 
are  contained  in  2  Epistle  iii.  16,  where  Peter  says  expressly  that 
there  are  Sucvotjra  riva  (some  things  hard  to  be  understood)  in 
Paul's  epistles.  And  the  Jesuit  bids  us  observe,  that  Peter  does  not 
say  that  there  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood  merely  by 
the  unlearned  and  unstable,  but  simply  and  absolutely  Svavoriraj 
diflSculties ;  whence  he  wishes  to  infer  that  they  are  difficult  to  all, 
though  especially  to  the  unlearned.  And  to  this  purpose  he  al« 
leges  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  De  fide  et  operibus,  c.  16,  where 
he  confesses  that  a  certain  place  in  Paul  seems  to  him  very  difficult. 
I  answer,  first,  We  concede  that  some  places  are  hard  to  be  under- 
stood: therefore,  this  passage  does  not  make  against  us.  Secofidly, 
Peter  does  not  say  that  irdvra,  all  things,  but  only  ni/cJ,  some 
things,  are  hard  to  be  understood.  And  what  if  some  things  be 
obscure?  Yet  it  follows  that  the  greatest  part  is  plain  and  easy. 
Thirdly,  Although  Peter  inveighs  against  the  dfia0€i%  xai  aartipiK" 
Tou^,  "the  unlearned  and  unstable,"  who  crpefiXovai  "wrest"  the 
scriptures,  he  nevertheless  does  not  debar  them  altogether  from  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures.  Fourthly,  Peter  does  not  say  that  Paul's 
epistles  are  obscure,  nay,  not  even  that  there  are  some  obscurities  in 
Paul's  epistles,  but  only  in  those  things  concerning  which  he  himself 
writes  in  his  own.  Now  Peter  speaks  of  the  last  judgment,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  world,  about  which  unlearned  men  had  at  that 
tune  many  ridiculous  fictions.  That  Peter  is  speaking  of  the  subjects, 
not  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  is  manifest  from  the  very  words :  for 
he  does  not  say,  ev  aU,  but  eu  oU,  which  plainly  refers  to  the  tou' 

[•  Cum  librum  toneret  et  verba  Dommi  cogitatione  conciperet,  lingua 
volveret,  labiU  personaret,  ignorabat  eum  quern  in  libro  nosciens  vcnerabatur. 
Venit  Philippus,  ostcndit  ei  Jesum,  qui  clausus  latebat  in  litcra.  O  mira 
doctoris  virtus  I  Eadem  hora  credit  Eunuchus,  baptizatur,  et  ftdelis  ac 
sanctus  factus  est,  ac  magister  de  discipulo. — Ibid.  p.  272.  Ep.  63.] 
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Twv  immediately  preceding.  In  these  matters  and  articles  of  our 
faith  we  confess  that  there  are  many  difficulties,  as  also  in  other 
mysteries  of  our  religion.  The  occasion  of  the  mistake  arose  from 
the  Yulgate  yersion,  which  renders  in  quibus,  which  is  ambiguous. 
Beza  much  more  properly,  in  order  to  remove  the  ambiguity,  trans- 
lates it,  inter  quae,  Peter,  therefore,  speaks  not  of  the  character  of 
Paul's  epistles.  But  the  Bhemists  endeavour  to  overturn  this  reply, 
in  which  attempt  they  shew  how  stupid  they  are,  while  they  de- 
sire to  exhibit  their  acuteness.  They  say  diere  is  absolutely  no 
difference  between  these  two  assertions :  This  author  is  difficult  and 
obscure,  and.  There  are  many  things  difficult  and  obscm^e  in  this 
author.  I  answer,  first,  Peter  does  not  say,  as  they  would  have 
him,  that  all,  or  many,  but  only  some  things  in  Paulas  epistles  are 
obscure :  he  narrows  his  expression  as  much  as  possible.  Secondly, 
these  two  assertions  are  not  equivalent:  for  an  author  may  spesik 
perspicuously  and  plainly  of  things  most  obscure  and  difficult.  What 
is  harder  to  be  understood  than  that  God  made  the  world  out  of 
nothing  ?  that  God  took  flesh  of  a  virgin  ?  that  God  and  man  were 
one  person  ?  That  this  world  shall  be  destroyed,  and  our  bodies 
restored  again  to  life  after  death,  surpass  our  understanding ;  and 
yet  concerning  these  the  scriptures  speak  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  explicitness.     So  much  for  Bellarmine's  first  argument. 

His  SECOND  argument  is  taken  from  the  common  consent  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  of  whom  he  brings  forward  eight,  Irenieus,  Origen, 
Ruffinus,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Gregory ;  all 
of  which  very  learned  fathers  may  be  passed  over  by  us,  since 
they  say  absolutely  nothing  that  makes  against  us.  For  they  either 
say  that  there  are  some  obscurities  in  scripture,  or  that,  without 
the  internal  light  of  the  Spirit,  the  scriptures  cannot  be  rightly 
understood  by  us  as  they  ought :  both  of  which  propositions  we 
concede.  However,  let  us  return  some  reply,  as  briefly  as  we  can, 
to  each  of  the  testimonies  of  these  fathers. — The  first  is  Ir^iisus, 
who,  in  his  second  book  against  heresies,  cap.  47,  after  shewing  that 
there  are  many  things,  even  in  the  creatures  themselves,  obscure 
and  difficult,  as  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  the  vernal  visits  and  autumnal 
departures  of  the  birds,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  other 
such  like  things,  finally  accommodates  all  these  to  scripture.  "Like- 
wise," says  he,  "in  the  scriptures  we  understand  some  things,  and 
some  things  we  commit  to  God^"  ^^jTlmswer,  that  nothing  could 

\}  Si  ergo  et  in  rebus  creaturo  qiuedam  quidem  eorum  adjacent  Deo, 
qusedam  autom  et  in  nostram  Tenerunt  scientiam ;  quid  mali  est,  si  et  eorum 
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be  said  more  truly ;  for  nerer  any  man  attained  to  all  things  that 
are  delivered  in  scripture.  But  we  speak  of  things  necessary. 
This  testimony  of  IrensBus  avails  against  those,  who,  elate  with 
pride  and  carried  further  than  behoves  them  by  curiosity,  attribute 
to  themselves  a  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  especially  of  the  scrip- 
tures: but  it  in  no  way  touches  us,  who  confess  that  there  are 
many  matters  in  scrij^ure  too  abstruse  to  be  perfectly  understood 
by  any  man  in  this  life\ 

The  second  testhntmy  is  that  of  Origen,  who  in  his  twelfth 
Homily  on  Exodus  says,  that  in  the  case  of  the  scriptures  we 
should  not  only  employ  study,  but  pour  forth  prayers  also  day  and 
night,  that  the  Lamb  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  may  come  and  open  for 
us  the  sealed  book^  So,  in  his  seventh  book  against  Celsus,  he 
says  that  the  scripture  is  in  many  places  obscured  I  answer,  We 
say  also  that  study  and  diligence  are  required  in  reading  the  scrip- 
tures,  and  that  assiduous  prayers  are  also  necessary.  The  papists, 
therefore,  are  impertinent,  who  say  that  we  affirm  that  any  one 
may  treat  the  scriptures  negligently  and  without  prayer,  and  yet 
understand  them  correctly,  or  that  the  scripture  is  not  in  many 
places  obscure. 

The  third  father  whom  Bellarmine  cites  is  Ruffinus.  He,  Lib. 
XI.  c  9,  writes  that  Basil  and  Nazianzen  were  both  bred  at  Athens, 
both  colleagues  for  many  years;  and,  setting  aside  the  books  of  the 
philosophers,  applied  themselves  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the  scrip- 
tures, bestowing  their  whole  attention  upon  them,  and  learned 
them  from  the  writings  and  authority  of  the  fathers,  not  from  their 
own  presumption.  Hence  the  Jesuit  concludes  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  obscure.  I  answer,  that  these  distinguished  men  be- 
stowed this  so  great  labour  and  such  extraordinary  diligence 
in  the  study  of  scripture,  not  to  obtain  any  moderate  or  vulgar 
knowledge,  but  that  they  might  understand  the  scriptures  accu- 
rately, and  prove  fit  to  instruct  others.  Similar  study  and  dili- 
gence should  be  applied  by  all  those  who  would  discharge  the 
office  of  pastors  and  teachers  in  the  church,  as  was  the  case  of 
Basil  and  Nazianzen ;  but  so  great  labour  is  not  necessarily  re- 
quired in  the  people.     It  is  sufficient  for  them  to  understand  and 

quse  in  Bcripturis  requiruntur,  universiB  Bcrlpturis  spiritualibus  existentibus, 
qusedam  quidem  abBolvamus  secundum  gratiam  Doi,  qucedam  autem  com- 
mcndemuB  Deo? — p.  203.  B.] 

P  0pp.  T.  II.  p.  174.  Par.  1733.] 

[3  pp.  338,  9.  ed.  Spencer.  Cantab.  1658.] 
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hold  aright  the  articles  of  faith,  and  the  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Bellarmine  objects  to  us  Chrysostom.  He 
in  his  fortieth  Homily  on  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St  John, 
upon  these  words, — epevvare  ras  ypa(pa^,  "search  the  scriptures," 
—says  that  there  is  need  of  great  labour  and  the  utmost  diligence  in 
the  sacred  scriptures,  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  dig  deep,  to  search 
and  investigate  diligently  to  find  those  things  which  lie  concealed 
in  their  depths.  For  it  is  not  (says  he)  what  lies  ready  to  hand 
and  at  the  surface  that  we  dig  for,  but  what  is  profoundly  buried 
like  a  treasure.  I  answer,  these  words  do  not  prove  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  so  obscure  that  the  laity  ought  not  to  read  them.  We, 
for  our  parts,  confess  that  the  scriptures  ought  not  to  be  read  care- 
lessly, or  without  faith,  as  they  were  read  by  the  Jews ;  but  we 
judge  both  diligence  and  faith  to  be  required  in  the  reading  of 
them.  The  Jews  read  the  scriptures  negligently  and  without  faith  : 
we  say  that  the  scriptures  are  easy  to  the  studious  and  faithful. 
But  Bellarmine  produces  another  testimony  also,  from  Chrysostom's 
OptM  Imperfectum  upon  Matthew,  Hom.  44;  where  two  reasons 
are  brought  why  God  chose  that  the  scriptures  should  be  obscure. 
The  first  is,  that  some  might  be  teachers  and  others  learners; 
because  if  all  knew  all  things  equally  well,  a  teacher  would  not 
be  necessary,  and  good  order  would  not  be  maintained  amongst 
men.  The  second  reason  is,  lest  scripture  should  be  not  so  much 
useful  as  contemptible,  if  it  were  understood  promiscuously  by  all. 
I  answer :  This  is  precisely  the  same  as  we  say  ourselves,  that  God, 
induced  by  the  fittest  reasons,  chose  that  there  should  be  many 
obscurities  in  scripture.  But  what  hath  this  to  do  with  the  cause 
in  hand  ? 

In  the  fifth  place,  he  objects  Ambrose,  Epist.  44  ad  Canstan- 
tium  Episcopum^  where  these  words  are  found :  "  The  holy  scripture 
is  a  sea,  having  in  it  deep  meanings,  and  the  profundity  of  prophetic 
enigmas,  into  which  sea  have  entered  many  streams ^"  I  answer: 
We  readily  confess  with  Ambrose,  that  there  are  many  obscure 
meanings  in  scripture,  and  that  scripture  is  like  a  sea :  but  the 
same  Ambrose  says  also  presently  in  the  same  place,  that  "there 
are  also  in  the  scriptures  rivers  sweet  and  clear,  and  pure  fountains 
springing  up  unto  eternal  life."    So  he  compares  scripture  to  rivers 

\}  Mare  est  scriptura  divina,  habens  in  se  scnsus  profundos,  et  altitudi. 
nem  propheticorum  senigmatum ;  in  quod  mare  plurima  introierunt  flumina. 
— Class.  1.  Ep.  n. }  3.  T.  vm.  p.  181.  Ambros.  0pp.  cd.  Caillau.  Paris.  1839.] 
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also.  There  are,  I  confess,  in  the  scripture,  as  in  the  ocean,  many 
depths ;  but  yet  the  same  Ambrose  himself  says  a  little  afterwards : 
"  There  are  different  streams  of  scripture.  You  have  what  you  may 
drink  first,  what  second,  and  what  last'." 

In  the  sixth  place  he  objects  Jerome,  from  whom  he  cites  three 
testimonies.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  Epistle  to  Paulinus  on  the 
Study  of  the  Scripture,  where  ^  he  writes  that  we  cannot  possibly 
learn  and  understand  the  scriptures,  without  some  one  to  go  before 
and  shew  the  way,  that  is,  without  a  master  and  interpreter ;  and, 
running  through  all  the  books,  he  shews  in  each  that  there  are 
many  things  mystical  and  obscure.  The  second  testimony  of  Je- 
rome is  contained  in  the  preface  to  his  commentaries  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  where  he  says  that  he  had  bestowed 
much  labour  upon  the  scriptures,  always  either  reading  himself  or 
consulting  others ;  upon  which  latter  account,  he  had  gone  as  far 
as  to  Alexandria,  to  consult  there  a  certain  learned  man  called 
Didymus.  The  third  testimony  of  Jerome,  which  Bellarmine  cites 
is  taken  from  his  Epistle  to  Algasia,  Qu£Dst.  8,  where  Jerome 
writes,  that  the  whole  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  is  involved 
in  exceeding  great  obscurity*.  I  answer:  We  willingly  acknow- 
ledge and  concede  all  these  things ;  that  is,  firstly,  that  the  scrip- 
tures cannot  be  perfectly  understood  without  a  master ;  next,  that 
there  are  some  obscure  and  difficult  places  in  scripture,  and  that 
teachers  and  masters  should  be  consulted  upon  them ;  lastly,  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  obscure ;  and  so  that  some  books  are 
more  obscure  than  others.  Yet,  meanwhile,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  things  in  scripture  are  so  obscure  that  laymen  should  not  touch 
it,  and  the  people  should  be  wholly  prevented  and  repelled  from 
its  perusal :  for  in  this  way  it  would  not  be  lawful  for  any  man 
whatsoever  to  read  the  scriptures. 

In  the  seventh  place,  he  objects  Augustine,  from  whom  he  pro- 
duces four  testimonies.  The  first  is  cited  from  his  work  De  Doctr. 
Christ.  Lib.  n.  cap.  6,  where  Augustine  teaches  that  the  obscurity 
of  scripture  is  of  use  '*  to  tame  our  pride  and  to  rouse  our  un- 
derstanding from  listlcssness,  since  things  easily  investigated  are 

[^  Sunt  ergo  et  fluyii  dulces  atque  perspicui,  sunt  et  fontes  nirei,  qui  saliant 
in  yitam  setemam .  .  .  Diversa  igitur  Bcripturarum  diyinarum  fluenta.  Habes 
quod  primum  bibas,  babes  quod  secundum,  habes  quod  postremum. — Ibid.] 

[3  Hsec  a  me  porstricta  sunt  breviter  .  .  .  .  ut  intelligeres,  te  in  Bcrif^turis 
Sanctis,  sine  prteTio  et  monstrante  semitam,  non  posse  ingredi. — Ut  supra, 
p.  369.] 

[*  T.  I.  pp.  864—70.] 
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generally  held  cheap ^''  I  answer:  Yet  the  same  father  says  in 
the  same  chapter,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  provides  for  our  hunger  in 
the  plainer  places,  and  that  hardly  any  thing  can  be  obtained  from 
those  obscurer  passages,  which  is  not  found  said  elsewhere  with 
the  utmost  plainness.  The  same  father,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  same  book,  says,  that  amongst  those  things  which  are  plainly 
set  down  in  scripture,  are  to  be  found  all  those  things  which  make 
the  sum  of  our  faith  and  practiced  The  second  testimony  of  Au- 
gustine is  taken  from  his  Confessions,  Lib.  xii.  cap.  14,  where 
he  says,  that  ''the  depth  of  the  divine  words  is  wonderful ^" 
I  answer:  we  confess  this  to  be  most  true  in  many  places.  But 
as  there  are  some  places  such  as  that  an  elephant  may  swim  in 
them,  so  there  are  others  so  disembarrassed,  plain,  and  utterly  free 
from  prejudices  or  danger,  that  a  lamb  may,  as  it  were,  easily 
wade  over  them.  The  third  testimony  cited  from  Augustine  is 
contfuned  in  his  third  Epistle  to  Volusianus,  where  he  says  that 
'^the  depth  of  the  christian  scriptures  is  such,  that  one  may  every 
day  make  new  progress  in  them,  although  he  should  endeavour  to 
study  them  alone  from  his  earhest  childhood  to  decrepit  age,  in 
the  amplest  leisure,  with  the  closest  study,  and  a  genius  of  the 
highest  order."  I  answer :  Here  the  Jesuit  betrays  his  remarkable 
unfairness,  and  really  singular  dishonesty :  for  there  follow  imme- 
diately these  words  which  he  hath  omitted  :  ''Not  that  one  comes  at 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to  salvation  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty^." Besides,  the  same  father  says  in  the  same  epistle,  that 
"the  scripture,  like  a  familiar  friend,  speaks  without  disguise 
to  the  heart,  not  of  the  learned  only,  but  of  the  unlearned  also; 
nor  elevates  with  proud  diction  what  it  conceals  in  its  mysteries,  so 
as  to  make  the  duller  and  unlearned  minds  afraid  to  approach, 
like  the  poor  to  the  rich;  but  invites  all  by  its  humble  style,  whom 
it  feeds  with  its  manifested  truth,  and  exercises  with  that  which  is 

[I  Quod  totum  proviBum  divinitus  esse  non  dubito  ad  edomandam  labore 
Buperbiam  et  intellectum  a  fastidio  reTOcandam,  cui  facile  investigata  ple- 
rumque  vilescunt.-— 0pp.  T.  ra.  p.  27.] 

[^  In  eis  enim  qtm  aperte  in  scripturis  posita  sunt,  inveniuntur  ilia  omnia 
quae  continent  fidem  moresque  vivendl — ^Ibid.  p.  31.] 

[3  Mira  profunditas  eloquiorum  tuorum,  quorum  ecce  ante  nos  superficies 
blanditur  parvulis :  sed  mira  profunditas,  Deus  meus,  mira  profunditas. — T. 
I.  p.  253.] 

[4  Tanta  est  enim  christianarum  profunditas  literarura,ut  in  eis  continue  pro- 
ficereni,si  eas  solas  ab  ineuntepueritia  usque  ad  decrepitamsenectutem,maximo 
otio,  summo  studio,  meliore  ingenio  addiscerem.  Non  quod  ad  ea  quae  neoessa- 
ria  sunt  saluti  tanta  in  eis  perveniatur  difficultate. — £p.  137.  n.  3.  T.  ii.  p.  626.  J 
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hidden."  He  says,  moreover,  that  the  scripture  hath  in  its  ready 
places  whatever  it  hath  in  the  recondite  ones :  "  bat  that,  lest  men 
should  grow  weary  of  what  is  plain,  the  same  things  again  when 
covered  are  desired,  when  desired  are,  as  it  were,  renewed,  and 
renewed  are  intimated  with  pleasured"  When  the  Jesuit  passes 
all  this  over  in  silence,  he  displays  his  own  extraordinary  desire  to 
deceive  us.  The  fourth  testimony  of  Augustine  is  found  in  Epist, 
cxix.  c.  21 :  ^*  In  scripture,"  says  Augustine,  ^'  there  are  many  more 
things  that  I  know  not,  than  that  I  know^"  I  answer:  This  ought 
to  be  the  true  and  ingenuous  confession  of  all,  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  very  fjEir  distant  from  the  perfection  of  knowledge :  yet 
Augustine  both  professes  that  he  himself  knew  whatever  was  neces- 
sary, and  concedes  that  it  might  be  easily  understood  by  others. 

The  eighth  testimony  cited  by  the  Jesuit  is  that  of  Gregory 
the  great,  in  his  sixth  Homily  upon  Ezekiel,  where  he  writes  thus : 
"  The  very  obscurity  of  the  words  of  God  is  of  great  use,  because 
it  exercises  the  perception  so  as  to  be  enlarged  by  labour,  and, 
through  exercise,  be  enabled  to  catch  that  which  a  lazy  reader 
cannot.  It  hath  besides  this  still  greater  advantage,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  scripture  would  be  lightly  esteemed,  if  it 
were  plain  in  all  places.  In  some  obscure  places  the  sweetness 
with  which  it  refresheth  the  mind,  when  found,  is  proportionate  to 
the  toil  and  labour  which  were  expended  upon  the  search  ^.^^  I  an- 
swer :  Nothing  could  be  said  more  truly.  We  confess  with  Gre- 
gory, that  there  are  many  obscurities  in  scripture,  and  that  this 
hath  happened  through  the  divine  wisdom,  partly  to  exercise  us  in 
scripture,   partly  to  prevent  its  being  despised,  partly  that  the 

\^ quasi  amicus  famiiiaris  sine  fiico  ad  cor  loquitur  indoctorom 

atque  doctorum.  £a  vero  quse  in  mysteriis  occultat,  nee  ipso  eloquio  bu- 
perbo  erigit,  quo  non  audeat  accedere  meoB  tardiuscula  et  inerudita,  quasi 
pauper  ad  divitem;  sed  invitat  omnes  humill  sermonc,  quos  non  solum 
manifcsta  pascat,  scd  etiam  sccreta  ezerceat  Teritato,  hoc  in  promptis  quod 
in  rcconditis  habens :  sed  ne  apcrta  fastidirentur,  eadem  rursus  operta  desi- 
dcrantur,  desiderata  quodammodo  renovantur,  renovata  suayiter  intimantur. 
— Id.  ibid.  prop,  ftn.] 

[<^  Et  miror  quia  hoc  te  latot,  quod  non  solum  in  aliis  innumerabilibns 
rebus  multa  me  latent,  sed  etiam  in  ipsis  Sanctis  scripturis  multo  nesciam 
plura  quam  sciam. — Ep.  65.  c.  21.  n.  38.  p.  190.] 

[}  Magnso  utilitatis  est  ipsa  obscuritas  eloquiorum  Dei,  quia  exercet  sen- 
sum,  ut  fatigationo  dilatctur,  et  excrcitatus  capiat  quod  capere  non  potest 
otioBus.  Habet  quoque  adhuc  aliud  majus,  quia  scriptursD  sacrcs  intelligen- 
tia,  si  in  cunctis  esset  aperta,  rilesceret.  In  quibusdam  locis  obscurioribus 
tanto  majore  dulcedine  inventa  reftcit,  quanto  majore  labore  fatigat  animum 
quseeita. — 0pp.  T.  i.  p.  1213.  Paris.  1706.] 
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truth  when  discovered  might  give  us  greater  pleasure.  But,  in 
the  meanwhile,  Gregory  does  not  say,  that  every  thing  is  obscure 
in  scripture :  yea,  he  pUunly  reclaims  against  such  an  assertion ; 
for  he  says,  **  In  some  obscure  places.*^  Therefore  it  is  not  all,  but 
some  places  in  scripture,  that  are  obscure,  if  we  believe  Gregory. 
But  what  man  in  his  senses  would  reason  thus :  Some  things  in 
scripture  are  obscure,  so  as  not  to  be  understood  in  a  moment; 
therefore  either  nothing  can  be  understood,  or  the  scriptures  are 
not  to  be  read  ?    And  so  much  for  the  Jesuits  second  argument. 

Bellarmine'^s  third  argument  is  founded  upon  necessary  reason- 
ing. In  scripture,  says  he,  we  must  consider  two  things,  the 
things  spoken,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Whichever 
we  regard,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty. /For,  fii'stly,  the  things 
are  most  difficult,  namely,  the  divine  mysteries  which  are  delivered 
in  the  ^riptures  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and 
such  likeXand  Bellarmine  asks,  why  metaphysics  are  more  obscure 
and  difficult  than  the  other  sciences,  but  because  of  their  subject- 
matter  ? — because,  that  is,  they  treat  of  more  obscure  and  difficult 
things?  In  the  same  way  he  concludes  that  the  scriptures  are  hard 
and^dark,  because  hard  and  dark  subjects  are  treated  of  therein.  I 
answer,  by  observing  that  the  subjects  of  scripture  are^indeed 
obscure,' Hdden,  abstruse^  and  mysterious,  yet  not  in  the1£ielve8 
but  to'iisT  ^W^en  1  say,  in  themselves — I  do  not  mean  to  say  it 
oTlEe  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  as  if  the  things  were  not 
all  obscure  (for  I  confess  that  they  are  obscure) ;  but  what  I  mean 
is,  that  the  subjects  of  scripture,  as  they  are  set  forth  and  delivered 
injscriptureji  ^e  not  ofescure.  For  example,  that  God  is  one  in 
substance  and  three  in  persons,  that  God  was  made  man,  and  such 
like,  although  they  be  in  themselves,  if  we  regard  the  nature  of  the 
dngs  themselves,  so  obscure  that  they  can  by  no  means  be  per- 
[ceived  by  us ;  yet  they  are  proposed  plainly  in  scripture,  if  we  will 
be  content  with  that  knowledge  of  them  which  God  hath  chosen  to 
^mpart  to  us.  As  to  the  fact,  that  many  have  written  with  great 
aQuteness  and  subtlety  of  these  matters,  I  say  that  these  subtLties 
we  of  no  concern  to  the  people,  who  can  be  saved  without  a 
knowledge  of  them.  Yea,  I  say  besides,  that  some  of  them^are 
impious,  and  destructive  to  the  very  persons  who  invented  them. 
Scripture  would  have  us  be  contented  with  this  plain,  perspicuous, 
ana  simple  doctrine,  which  it  delivers.  All  difficulty  therefore,  if 
difficulty  there  be,  in  the  things,  is  ours,  and  springs  from  ourselves. 
And  so  much  of  the  obscurity  of  the  things  themselves. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  expression,  he  proves  the  scriptures 
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to  be  obscure  by  six  reasons.  The  first  reason  is»  because  there 
are  many  things  in  the  scriptures  which  may  seem  at  first  sight 
contradictory  and  plainly  repugnant  to  each  other ;  such  as  these 
two  places,  Exod.  xx.  5,  where  God  threatens  that  he  '*  will 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation;"  and  Ezekiel  xviii.  20,  where  we  read  that  the 
very  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die,  and  that  "  the  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father."  I  answer:  Some  things  may  seem 
contradictory  in  scripture,  to  a  man  who  does  not  consider 
them  with  sufficient  attention ;  yet  it  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that 
scripture  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  itself.  God  willed  that  some 
such  shews  of  contradiction  should  occur  in  scripture,  that  we  might 
be  so  the  more  excited  to  diligence  in  reading,  meditating  upon, 
and  collating  the  passages  together :  wherein  whosoever  shall  use 
diligence,  as  Augustine  formerly  did  in  harmonizing  the  evangelists, 
will  easily  reconcile  all  those  places  which  seem  repugnant  to  each 
other.  As  to  these  passages,  one  readily  perceives  that  they 
agree.  For  it  is  certain  that  God  punishes  men  for  their  own, 
and  not  for  other  people's  sins,  as  we  are  told,  Ezek.  xviii.  20. 
Therefore,  what  is  said  of  the  punishment  of  parents  being  derived 
upon  their  posterity,  Exod.  xx.  5,  must  needs  be  understood  with 
this  condition,  if  their  posterity  continue  in  their  wickedness :  for 
if  they  avoid  their  parents^  sins  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  their 
punishments.— The  second  reason,  to  prove  that  the  scriptures  are 
obscure  in  their  manner  of  expression,  is  this:  because  many 
words  in  scripture  are  ambiguous,  and  many  whole  discourses  also, 
as  John  viii.  25 :  Principium,  qui  et  loquor  vohis.  I  answer : 
This  is,  indeed,  ambiguous,  and  false,  and  utterly  ridiculous, — ^but 
only  in  the  Vulgate  version:  for  it  should  be  translated,  quod 
loquor f  not  qui  loquor.  But  in  the  Greek  text  all  is  easy;  for 
the  words  are  rviv  ap'^^rjv  o  n  koi  XaXcS  vfuvy  that  is,  Kara  Ttjv 
af>xnu.  Of  which  words  this  meaning  is  obvious  enough:  I  am 
no  other  than  what  I  have  said  that  I  was  from  the  beginning. — 
The  third  reason  is,  because  there  are  many  imperfect  speeches 
and  sentences  in  scripture,  as  in  Rom.  v.  12,  wairep  occurs  without 
any  thing  to  correspond  to  it:  where  the  Jesuit  says  that  the 
principal  word  is  wanting.  I  answer,  that  I  cannot  discover  what 
word  he  means.  I  confess  that  there  is  a  want  of  an  apodosis ; 
but  the  sentence  is  not  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible,  and  the 
apostle  seems  afterwards  to  have  subjoined  the  other  member 
which  corresponds  to  this. — The  fourth  reason  is,  because  there 
are  in  scripture  many  sentences  put  out  of  order ;  as  Gen.  x.  31» 
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truth  when  discovered  might  give  us  greater  pleasure.  But,  in 
the  meanwhile,  Gregory  does  not  say,  that  every  thing  is  obscure 
in  scripture :  yea,  he  plainly  reclaims  against  such  an  assertion ; 
for  he  says,  "  In  some  obscure  places.^'  Therefore  it  is  not  all,  but 
gome  places  in  scripture,  that  are  obscure,  if  we  believe  Gregory. 
But  what  man  in  his  senses  would  reason  thus:  Some  things  in 
scripture  are  obscure,  so  as  not  to  be  understood  in  a  moment; 
therefore  either  nothing  can  be  understood,  or  the  scriptures  are 
not  to  be  read  ?    And  so  much  for  the  Jesuifs  second  argument. 

Bellarmine^s  third  argument  is  founded  upon  necessary  reason- 
ing. In  scripture,  says  he,  we  must  consider  two  things,  the 
things  spoken,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Whichever 
we  regard,  there  is  the  greatest  diflSculty.  /For,  firstly,  the  things 
are  most  difficult,  namely,  the  divine  mysteries  which  are  delivered 
in  the  scriptures  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and 
such  UkeXand  Bellarmine  asks,  why  metaphysics  are  more  obscure 
and  difficult  than  the  other  sciences,  but  because  of  their  subject- 
matter  ? — because,  that  is,  they  treat  of  more  obscure  and  difficult 
things?  In  the  same  way  he  concludes  that  the  scriptures  are  hard 
and^dark,  because  hard  and  dark  subjects  are  treated  of  therein.  I 
answer,  by  observing  that  the  subjects  of  scripture  are  "indeed 
obscure,  Mdden,  abstruse,  and  mysterious,  yet  not  in  themselves 
but  to"u£  WEen  I  say,  in  themselves — I  do  not  mean  to  say  it 
of  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  as  if  the  things  were  not 
all  obscure  (for  I  confess  that  they  are  obscure) ;  but  what  I  mean 
is,  that  the  subjects  of  scripture,  as  they  are  set  forth  and  delivered 
in  BcripturOj  ar^^  not  obscure.  For  example,  that  God  is  one  in 
mbstance  and  three  in  persons,  that  God  was  made  man,  and  such 
like,  although  they  be  in  themselves,  if  we  regard  the  nature  of  the 
dngs  themselves,  so  obscure  that  they  can  by  no  means  be  per- 
[ceived  by  us ;  yet  they  are  proposed  plainly  in  scripture,  if  we  will 
be  content  with  that  knowledge  of  them  which  God  hath  chosen  to 
jmpart  to  us.  As  to  the  fact,  that  many  have  written  with  great 
aqpteness  and  subtlety  of  these  matters,  I  say  that  these  subtleties 
are  of  no  concern  to  the  people,  who  can  be  saved  without  a 
knowledge  of  them.  Yea,  I  say  besides,  that  some  of  them  jire 
impious,  and  destructive  to  the  very  persons  who  invented  them. 
Scripture  would  have  us  be  contented  with  this  plain,  perspicuous, 
an3  simple  doctrine,  which  it  delivers.  All  difficulty  therefore,  if 
difficulty  there  be,  in  the  things,  is  ours,  and  springs  from  oiirselves. 
And  so  much  of  the  obscurity  of  the  things  themselves. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  expression,  he  proves  the  scriptures 
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to  be  obscure  by  six  reasons.  The  first  reason  is,  because  there 
are  many  things  in  the  scriptures  which  may  seem  at  first  sight 
contradictory  and  plainly  repugnant  to  each  other ;  such  as  these 
two  places,  £xod.  xx.  5,  where  God  threatens  that  he  ''will 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation;''  and  Ezekiel  xviii.  20,  where  we  read  that  the 
very  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die,  and  that  ''  the  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father."  I  answer:  Some  things  may  seem 
contradictory  in  scripture,  to  a  man  who  does  not  consider 
them  with  sufficient  attention ;  yet  it  is  certain,  neyertheless,  that 
scripture  is  in  perfect  harmony  withjtself.  God  willed  that  some 
such  shews  of  contradiction  should  occur  in  scripture,  that  we  might 
be  so  the  more  excited  to  diligence  in  reading,  meditating  upon, 
and  collating  the  passages  together :  wherein  whosoever  shall  use 
diligence,  as  Augustine  formerly  did  in  harmonizing  the  evangelists, 
will  easily  reconcile  all  those  places  which  seem  repugnant  to  each 
other.  As  to  these  passages,  one  readily  perceives  that  they 
agree.  For  it  is  certain  that  God  punishes  men  for  their  own, 
and  not  for  other  people's  sins,  as  we  are  told,  Ezek.  xviii.  20. 
Therefore,  what  is  said  of  the  punishment  of  parents  being  derived 
upon  their  posterity,  Exod.  xx.  5,  must  needs  be  understood  with 
this  condition,  if  their  posterity  continue  in  their  wickedness :  for 
if  they  avoid  their  parents^  sins  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  their 
punishments.— The  second  reason,  to  prove  that  the  scriptures  are 
obscure  in  their  manner  of  expression,  is  this:  because  many 
words  in  scripture  are  ambiguous,  and  many  whole  discourses  also, 
as  John  viii.  25 :  Principium,  qui  et  loquor  vobis.  I  answer : 
This  is,  indeed,  ambiguous,  and  false,  and  utterly  ridiculous, — but 
only  in  the  Vulgate  version:  for  it  should  be  translated,  qttad 
loqttor,  not  qui  loquor.  But  in  the  Greek  text  all  is  easy;  for 
the  words  are  ri/y  ap'^riv  a  n  Kal  XaXw  vfilv^  that  is,  Kara  riji; 
apx^v.  Of  which  words  this  meaning  is  obvious  enough :  I  am 
no  other  than  what  I  have  said  that  I  was  from  the  beginning.—- 
The  third  reason  is,  because  there  are  many  imperfect  speeches 
and  sentences  in  scripture,  as  in  Rom.  v.  12,  wa-wcfj  occurs  without 
any  thing  to  correspond  to  it:  where  the  Jesuit  says  that  the 
principal  word  is  wanting.  I  answer,  that  I  cannot  discover  what 
word  he  means.  I  confess  that  there  is  a  want  of  an  apodosis ; 
but  the  sentence  is  not  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible,  and  the 
apostle  seems  afterwards  to  have  subjoined  the  other  member 
which  corresponds  to  this. — The^bur^A  reason  is,  because  there 
are  in  scripture  many  sentences  put  out  of  order ;  as  Gen.  x.  31» 
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we  find  it  written  thus,  "  These  are  the  children  of  Shem,  accord- 
ing to  theu*  families  and  their  tongues:"    but  in  chap,  xi.,  at  the 
yery  commencement,  the  whole  earth  is  said  to  have  been  at  that 
time  of  one  lip  and  one  tongue.      I  answer,  first,  that  in  every 
discourse,  and  especially  in  histories,  some  inversion  of  the  order 
of  time  {varepov  wporepov)  is  common.      The   rule  of  Ticonius 
given  long  ago  ^  was :  That  some  things  are  related  in  scripture  by 
way  of  anticipation,  so  as  to  be  told  briefly  before  they  occurred, 
in  order  to  prepare  and  make  more  inteUigible  a  fuller  exposition 
of  each  circumstance  in  its  proper  place.     And  Augustine  hath  ad- 
mirably explained  that  place  in  the  following  manner,  De  (Xvit. 
Dei,  Lib.  xvi.  c.  4 :  "  Although,  therefore,  these  nations  are  said 
to  have  had  their  several  languages,  yet  the  historian  returns  back 
to  that  time,  when  they  all  had  but  one  language ;  and  setting  out 
from  thence,  he  now  explains  what  occurred  to  produce  a  diversity 
of  languages^"     Secondly,  it  should  not  be  translated,  ''  The  peo- 
ple was  of  one  speech,"  but,  "had  been  of  one  speech:"  and  so 
indeed  Tremellius  most  fittingly  and  correctly  renders  it,  so  as  to 
remove  all  ambiguity;  to  which  version  the  Hebrew  text  is  no 
way  repugnant. — The  Jifth  reason  is,   because  there  are  in  the 
scriptures  some  phrases  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  are  to  us  very  hard  to  be  understood,  as  Fs.  Ixxxix.  29, 
"like  the  days  of  heaven;"  as  if  there  were  day  and  night  in 
heaven,  or  as  if  heaven  lived  by  day  and  night  Uke  men.     So  Ps. 
cxix.   108:  "My  soul  is  alway  in  my  hand^"     I  answer,  that 
there  are,  indeed,  in   the  Hebrew,  as  in  other  tongues,  certain 
idioms  and   phrases  proper  and  peculiar  to  that  language;    yet 
such  nevertheless  as  to   be  readily  intelligible  to  those  who  are 
practised  in  the  scriptures,  and  such  as  express  the  meaning  with  a 
singular  sort  of  emphasis  and  grace.     For  who  is  so  dull  as  not  to 
understand  what  such  modes  of  speech  as  these  denote  ?  God  spake 
by  the  hand  of  Jeremiah,  or.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  by  the 
band  of  Zechariah^  that  is,  by  the  ministry  of  that  prophet.     So^ 

[1  Sextam  regulam  Tichonius  recapitulationem  vocat ....  Si5  enim  di- 
cuntnr  qusedam,  quasi  sequantur  in  ordine  temporis,  Tel  rerum  continuatione 
narrentur,  quum  ad  priora  qus8  prsetcrmissa  fuerant,  latenter  narratio  revo- 
cetur. — Augustin.  de  Doctr.  Christ.  Lib.  in.  c.  36.  T.  in.  p.  81.] 

P  Cum  ergo  in  suis  Unguis  istse  gentcs  fuisse  reforantur,  redit  tamen  ad 
illud  tempus  narrator,  quando  una  lingua  omnium  fuit;  et  inde  jam  exponit, 
quid  accident,  ut  linguarum  diversitas  nascerctur.] 

['  This  phrase,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew.  It  occurs  in  a 
fhigment  of  Xenarchus'  Pentathlus,  preserved  by  Athenteus,  cV  ;^ftpi  ttjp 
^xfjp  Ifxovra,  Mi6Ta, — Dcipnos.  Lib.  xm.  §  24.  p.  669.  ed.  Casaub.J 
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'*  His  throne  is  like  the  days  of  heayen,"  that  is,  shall  endure  per- 
petually like  heaven  itself:  and,  "my  soul  is  in  my  hand/'  that  is, 
is  exposed  to  every  danger. — The  sixth  reason  why  the  scriptures 
are  obscure  in  their  mode  of  expression  is  this,  because  there  are 
many  tropes,  many  figures  and  schemes  of  rhetoric  in  scripture,  aa 
metaphors,  ironies^  metonymies,  inversions,  and  such  like.  I  answer 
and  say  that  scripture  is  not  obscured,  but  illustrated,  by  these 
tropes  and  figures.  For  even  the  rhetoricians  themselves  teach)7 
that  tropes  are  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  not  of  obscuring} 
speech,  but  of  lending  to  it  ornament  and  light.  Augustine,  de 
Doctr.  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c.  6,  writes  thus  upon  this  subject:  '*No 
one  doubts  that  things  are  more  pleasantly  understood  by  simili- 
tudes*." Chrysostom,  upon  Isaiah  viii.  [v.  7],  treating  of  theso 
words,  "  Behold  the  Lord  will  bring  upon  them  the  waters  of  the 
river,  strong  and  many,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,"  &c.,  writes 
thus :  "  He  hath  in  a  metaphorical  way  used  terms  to  express  both 
the  manners  of  a  native  prince  and  the  power  of  a  barbarian. 
This  he  does  in  order  (as  I  have  all  along  told  you)  to  make  his 
discourse  more  plain*."  And  a  little  after :  "  Whenever  scripture 
uses  metaphors,  it  is  wont  to  explain  itself  more  clearly."  In  the 
same  way  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  first  part  of  Summ.  Qusest.  i. 
Artie.  9,  respons.  ad  Arg.  2 :  "  Whence  Uiose  things  that  in  one 
place  are  spoken  under  metaphors,  are  expressed  more  clearly 
elsewhere®."  Therefore,  although  the  scriptures  are  rendered  more 
obscure  in  some  places  by  metaphors,  yet  those  metaphors  are 
elsewhere  explained  so  as  to  leave  no  obscurity  in  the  discourse  or 
sentence.     So  much  for  Bellarmine's  third  argument 

His  FOURTH  argument  is  taken  from  common  experience,  and 
stands  thus :  If  the  scriptures  (says  he)  be  not  obscure,  why  have 
Luther  himself  and  the  Lutherans  published  so  many  commentaries 
upon  the  scriptures,  and  interpreted  them  so  variously,  that  Osian- 
der  asserts  that  there  are  twenty  most  different  opinions  upon 
justification  subsisting  amongst  the  Confessionists  or  Lutherans 
alone?  J  answer,  first,  that  the  multitude  of  commentaries  was 
perhaps  not  very  necessary,  because  the  scriptures  might  have 
been  understood  without  so  many  of  them :  although  those  who 

[^  Nemo  ambigit  per  Bimilitudines  libentius  qiueque  cognosci. — T.  in.  p.  28.] 
P  iroul  d€  aurd,  oirfp  lf<f)rjv  acl,  t6p  \6yov  (fi<f>avTiK<OT€pov  #caTa<r#cn;afQ>v .  .  . 

travra^^ov  iv  reus  fi€Ta<f>opa7s  iavTTjv  €pfirfV€V€iv  tlmdfv  i;  ypaifnj. — 0pp.  T.  I.  p. 

1084.  Eton.  1612.] 

[^  Unde  ea  qua)  in  uno  loco  sub  metaphoris  dicuntur,  in  aliis  locis  ex- 

pressius  exponuntur. — Qusest.  i.  Art.  ix.  Reap,  ad  Arg.  2.  p.  4.  Par.  1639. J 
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write  learned  and  elaborate  commentaries  upon  scripture  deserve 
special  gratitude  from  all  students  of  scripture.  Secondly,  I  say 
that  commentaries  were  published  in  order  that  the  scriptures  might 

LJ^^  better  and  more  easily  understood.  Thirdly,  I  say  that  there 
\^  is  the  utmost  unanimity  amongst  the  Confessionists  (as  they  call 
\  them)  in  all  things  necessary,  that  is,  in  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
/  especially  concerning  justification;  although  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  dissension  amongst  them  about  smaller  matters,  as  the  ex- 
plication of  some  rather  obscure  place;  which  proves  not  the 
obscurity  of  scripture,  but  our  slowness  and  inconstancy.  Fourthly^ 
it  is  little  matter  what  Osiander,  a  man  of  the  utmost  levity  and 
audacity,  may  have  said ;  whose  calumnious  temper  appears  from 
his  saying,  that  two  methods  of  justification  are  collected  by  the 
confessionists  from  these  words,  "Abraham  believed  God,  and  it 
was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness ;" — one,  of  faith ;  the  other, 
of  imputation:  as  if,  forsooth,  being  justified  by  faith  and  being 
justified  by  imputation  were  not  absolutely  the  same  thing.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  difference  between  these  two.  These,  therefore, 
are  not  two  different  methods  of  justification;  and  the  objection  of 
variety  of  opinions  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  is  not  true. 
This  calumny  is  mentioned  by  Hosius,  in  his  third  book  against 
Brentius.  So  ako  Lindanus,  in  his  Dubitantiua,  and  Prateoltis,  in 
bis  Elenchus  Hcereticorum,  Lib.  ix.  c.  35.  And  so  much  of  Bel- 
larmine's  fourth  argument. 

Now  follows  his  fifth  and  last  argument,  which  is  taken  from 
the  confession  of  protestants.  Protestants  themselves,  says  he, 
confess  this  same  thing,  that  there  are  many  obscurities  in  scripture; 
as  Luther,  Brentius,  Chemnitz,  and  the  centuriators.  I  answer :  Now 
then  they  absolve  us,  and  openly  shew  that  they  themselves  are  false 
and  slanderous.  What  now  hath  the  Jesuit  gotten,  when  through  this 
whole  disputation  of  his  he  hath  sought  to  prove  and  persuade  us 
by  many  arguments  of  that  which  we  concede  of  our  own  accord, 
and  hath  bestowed  so  much  trouble  upon  refuting  that  which  we, 
for  our  parts,  never  defended  ?  When,  therefore,  they  prove  that 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  scripture  is  great,  they  dispute  not 
against  us,  who  confess  that  what  they  conclude  from  argument, 
is  affirmed  and  determmed  by  us  already.  What  our  adversaries 
ought  to  have  proved  was,  either  that  all  was  obscure,  or  so  few 
things  plain  in  the  scriptures,  that  the  people  ought  not  to  meddle 
with  them. 

Thus  far  then  we  have  replied  to  the  arguments  of  our  ad- 
versaries. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  OUR  WRITERS  ATTACKED  BY  BELLARMINE  ARE 

DEFENDED. 

Now  follow  the  arguments  upon  our  side.  We  shall  use  in  this 
place  those  very  arguments^wh^  formerly 

used  against  the  papists,  and  to  which  our  Jesuit  endeavours  to 
reply.  They  are  nine  in  number,  to  which  we  will  add  three ;  and 
so  this  whole  cause  will  be  concluded  in  twelve  arguments. 

We  have  explained  the  state  of  the  question  above,  and  have 
shewn  what  the  papists  and  we  hold  respectively.  Oar  opinion7 
is,  that  the  scriptures  are  not  so  difficult,  but  that  those  who  read  | 
them  attentively  may  receive  from  thence  advantage  and  the  I 
greatest  edification,  even  laymen,  plebeians  and  the  common  mass 
of  mankind.  This  we  establish  by  the  following  arguments,  whereof 
the  FIRST  is  taken  from  Deut  xxx.  11,  where  we  read  it  thus  written: 
"  This  commandment  which  I  command  thee  this  day  is  not  hidden 
from  thee,  nor  far  from  thee:  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou 
shouldest  say,  Who  shall  ascend  for  us  into  heaven,  and  take  it  for 
us,  and  tell  it  unto  us  that  we  may  do  it  ?  Neither  is  it  beyond 
the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall  pass  over  for  us  beyond 
the  sea,  and  take  it  for  us,  and  tell  it  unto  us  that  we  may  do  it? 
But  this  word  is  very  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart, 
that  thou  mayest  do  it."  From  which  words  it  is  evident  that  the 
scriptures  may  be  easily  understood.  The  Jesuit  alleges  a  two-fold 
answer. 

First,  he  says  that  the  ancients  interpret  this  place,  not  of 
the  facility  of  understandmg  the  commandments  of  God,  but  of 
the  facility  of  fulfilling  them;  and  he  brings  TertuUian,  contra 
Marcian.  Lib.  iv.  Origen,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Comment,  in  10 
Rom.  as  testimonies;  and  he  says  that  thus  this  place  makes 
ag^dnst  the  Lutherans,  who  deny  that  the  law  of  God  can  be  fuU 
filled.  I  answer,  first,  that  it  belongs  to  our  purpose  now  to 
dispute  of  the  meaning  of  this  place,  and  .inquire  bow  it  is  used  by 
the  apostle  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Romans.  We  have  only  to 
see  whether  it  can  be  concluded  from  this  place  that  the  scripture 
is  easy :  which  indeed  is  plain  from  the  words  themselves ;  first, 
because  it  says,  that  ''  the  commandment  is  not  hidden ;"  next,  be- 
cause it  says  that  there  is  no  need  that  any  one  should  "ascend 
into  heaven  and  declare  it  unto  us,  or  that  we  should  pass  over 
the  sea  "  and  seek  it  in  foreign  regions :  whereby  the  sacred  writer 
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takes  away  the  excuses  which  men  are  wont  to  make ;  and  concludes 
that  this  word  is  near,  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  heart :  therefore, 
it  was  not  unknown.  Thus  the  meaning  is,  that  the  will  of  God 
was  so  opened  to  them  in  the  scriptures,  that  they  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  it,  or  allege  any  excuse  of  ignorance.  Secondly,  if  that 
be  true  which  these  fathers  say,  then  that  which  we  contend  for 
must  so  much  the  rather  be  conceded.  For  if  the  commandments 
of  God  can  be  easily  obeyed,  then  certainly  they  can  more  easily 
be  understood.  For  it  is  much  more  easy  to  understand  God  s 
■precepts  than  to  fuldl  them ;  and  one  cannot  possibly  do  that  which 
he  does  not  understand.  But  die  true  meaning  of  the  place  is,  tliat 
the  will  of  God  is  plainly  revealed  to  as  in  the  scriptures.  Thirdhj, 
the  Lutherans  truly  deny  that  the  law  of  God  can  be  fulfilled  by 
us :  nor  is  it  they  only  that  deny  this,  but  those  very  fathers  also 
whom  Bellarmine  allies,  as  shall  appear  afterwards  when  we  come 
to  that  controversT. 

The  Jesuit's  second  answer  (for  lie  distrusts  the  former  one) 
is  this,  that  those  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  facility  of 
understanding  the  decalogue  only,  not  the  whole  scripture:  for 
that  the  decadogue  may  be  easily  understood,  nnoe  the  precepts 
of  the  decalogue  are  natiml  laws,  and  those  Jews  could  easily 
know  them  who  had  heard  them  explained  by  Moses.     I  answer  : 
It  is  certain  that  Moees  is  there  speaking  of  the  whole  will  of 
God,  which  is  dedared  in  the  whole  of  the  word  and  scriptures, 
and  so  that  tlus  pb<«  relates  to  the  entire  scripture.      For  he  care- 
fuDy  exhorts  the  iw>ple  to  walk  in  all  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and 
keep  all  his  pK<«pi&  ceremomes  and  judgments.     And,  in  order 
that  ihi-se  rr.^t  be  the  belter  undostood,  the  monuments  of  scrip- 
lure  ar>e  delivered  by  Moses,  as  we  fin  J  in  chap.  xxxi.  9.     But  let 
us  lake  whw  be  civ'os.    /por.  if  he  concede  the  Decalogue  to  be 
plain  azhl  ckv«  it  will  foQow  that  the  historic  and  prophetic  books 
are  sii3  moiv  eisy;  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  sort  of  commen- 
larr  T::v>a  the  Deealoene,  and  conuin  in  them  a  plainer  and  fuller 
cxpc^:ion  of  its  metti^.    The  Decakigae  is  everywhere  repeated, 
iacuk^i^xl.  oxplained  in  the  other  books  of  scripture.     Now  no  one 
wia  «iv  that  the  text  is  more  easy  than  the  commentary.!  But  that 
Mc»»s  dvv*  not  speak  only  of  the  Decalogue  is  clear  from  the  pre- 
wdinc  verse,  and  fiwn  Aagiisline,  Quiest  54  in  Deut  and  Dc  Lyra 
upontho  plaw,  aad;Hieronymus  ab  Oleastro,  a  papist  himself,  who 
Mvs.  in  h»  commenlarT  on  these  words,  that  Moses  speaks  of  "  Uie 
wlK^e  law,*  and  ihcB  salgoiDS^  "  that  we  should  be  very  grateful  to 
God  fcr  mV*"C  tfcwo  *J™g*  ^'^^  *"^  necessary  to  salvation  easy, 
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and  reducing  them  to  a  small  number :"  and  in  what  sense  he  calls 
tliem  easy,  he  shews  before,  where  he  says,  "  that  the  command- 
ments  of  God  are  not  difficult  and  hidden,  but  easy  to  be  understood, 
said,  and  done."J  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  make  any  larger 
defence  or  discourse  upon  our  first  argument. 

Our  SECOND  argument  is  to  this  effect:  In  Ps.  xix.  9,  the  word^ 
of  God  is  called  clear ;  and  Ps.  cxix.  105,  it  is  called  a  lamp  to  our  > 
feet,  and  a  light  to  our  paths ;  and  ProTerbs  vL  22,  Solomon  says,  / 
"  The  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  light.*'  From  these  | 
and  similar  places  it  is  evident,  that  the  word  is  not  so  obscure  aO 
to  be  unintelligible,  but  perspicuous  and  plain.  The  Jesuit's  answer 
to  this  argument  is  twofold.  Firsts  he  says  that  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  Lord's  precepts,  not  of  the  whole  scripture.  I 
answer,  this  is  manifestly  false :  for,  in  Ps.  cxix,  the  prophet  David 
praises  the  whole  word  of  God  at  great  length,  and  prays  of  God 
that  he  may  understand  it  all,  not  merely  some  part  of  it ;  and  in 
Ps.  xix,  he  speaks  of  those  two  things  which  manifest  and  declare 
God  to  us,  and  by  which  men  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  the 
creatures  and  the  word  of  God,  which  latter  is  there  described  by 
him  under  many  titles.  For  it  is  called  the  Law  or  Doctrine  of 
the  Lord,  the  Testimony  of  the  Lord,  the  Statutes  of  the  Lord, 
tlie  Precepts  of  the  Lord,  the  Fear  of  the  Lord,  by  a  metonymy, 
because  it  teaches  the  fear  and  reverence  of  the  Lord;  and  this 
doctrine  he  declares  to  be  sound  and  perfect,  and  to  give  wisdom 
to  the  simple.  He  therefore  did  not  mean  any  part,  but  the  whole 
scripture,  the  teacher  of  true  and  perfect  wisdom.  Genebrard,  upon 
Ps.  xviii,  testifies  that  some  interpret  the  place  of  the  whole  scrip- 
ture ;  nor  is  he  speaking  of  our  writers,  but  either  of  his  own  or  of 
ancient  ones.  Indeed,  Jerome  is  plainly  of  that  opinion,  and  Lyra 
and  many  others.  Now  the  third  place  is  hkewise  to  be  understood 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  scripture,  which  the  wise  prophet  calls  a 
lamp  and  a  light.  Secondly,  the  Jesuit  says,  that,  if  these. places 
be  understood  of  the  whole  scripture,  then  the  scripture  is  called 
clear  and  a  lamp,  not  because  it  is  easy  to  be  understood,  but 
because  it  illuminates  men  when  it  is  understood.  I  answer,  and 
affirm,  that  it  is  therefore  called  a  lamp,  because  it  hath  m  itselfjft 
light  and  brightness  wherewith  it  illuminates  others,  unless  they  be 
aBsolutely  bKnd,.  or  wilfully  turn  away  their  eyes  from  this  light. 
A  candle  is  not  kindled  that  it  should  be  set  under  a  bushel,  but 
that  it  should  stune  on  all  who  are  in  the  house.  The  same  is  the 
case  of  the  word  of  God.     Ambrose^  in  bis  fourteenth  discourse 
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upon  Ps.  cxviii,  writes  thus  upon  this  subject :  "  Our  mouth  is  fed 
by  the  word,  when  we  speak  the  commandments  of  the  word  of 
God :  our  inward  eye  also  is  fed  by  the  light  of  the  spiritual  lamp, 
which  shines  before  us  in  the  night  of  this  world,  lest,  as  walking  in 
darkness,  we  should  stumble  with  uncertain  steps,  and  be  unable  to 
find  the  true  way^"  And  Augustine,  Concio  23  in  Ps.  cxviii.  hath 
these  words :  **  The  saying,  '  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet  and 
a  light  to  my  paths,'  denotes  the  word  which  is  contained  in  all  the 
holy  scriptures*."  This  entirely  overturns  the  Jesuit's  first  reply, 
wherein  he  determines  that  this  place  and  others  Uke  it  are  not  to 
be  understood  of  the  whole  scripture,  but  only  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Lord;  for  Augustine  expressly  expounds  it  of  the  whole 
scripture.  The^comparison,  therefore^  of  scripture  to  a  lamp  is  to 
be^understood  to  me^ui  that  we  are  thereby  illuminated,^who  by 
nature  are^plunged^  in  jU  frnd  see   q,n4   wfl^ft^^t-^d 

nothing  of  what  is  pleasing  to  God.     A  lamp  hath  light  in  itself, 

I  ■  Pl>H  ■»  1^— ._  .  ^.  g|  ,      y„,|       I         -'-        liigfl        ,11,  ..A.  ^  -        .  ...     ^^        .        .,^1^ 

whether  men  look  upon  that  light  or  not :  so  also  the  scripture  is 
clear  and  perspicuous,  whelher  men  l)e  illuminatedi  by  it,  or  receive 
from  it  no  light  whatever. _^  As  to  wnat  Beuarmine  says, — that  the 
scripture  gives  IigTit  when  understood, — it  is  most  certain ;  for  it 
can  give  no  light  otherwise.  But  we^affirm  tliat  it  may  be  u^der- 
stood  by  all  who  desire  to  know  it,  and  bestow  the  pains  the 
ought  I  even  as  a  lamp  may  be  seen  by  aH  who  choose  to  open 
their  eyes.  Then  the  scripture  is  called  lucid,  not  only  because  it 
hath  light  in  itself,  but  because  it  illuminates  us,  dispels  the 
darkness  of  our  minds,  and  brings  us  new  light,  which  is  what  no 
lamps  can  do.  For  a  lamp  is  beheld  by  those  who  have  eyes ;  but 
to  those  who  are  blind  no  lamp  shews  light.  But  the  scripture  is 
so  full  of  divine  light  as  to  dispel  our  blindness  with  its  rays,  and 
make  us  who  before  saw  nothing  in  this  light  to  see  light  There- 
fore, Ps.  cxix.  130,  it  is  said  to  illuminate,  or  bring  light  to  babes. 
Our  THIRD  argument  is  taken  from  Matthew  v.  14,  where  Christ 
thus  addresses  his  apostles:  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 
Therefore,  the  apostolic  doctrine,  and  consequently  the  scripture, 

[1  Pascitor  enim  os  nostrum  Tcrbo,  cum  loquimur  maudata  Dei  verbi. 
Pascitur  ot  oculus  noster  ioterior  lucemee  spiritalis  lumine,  qu»  nobis  in  hac 
mundi  nocte  prselucet:  ne  Bicut  in  tenebris  ambulantes,  iDcertis  titiibemus 
Testigiis,  et  viam  Teram  invenire  nequeamus. — J  6.  T.  rv.  p.  288,  ed.  Caillau. 
Paris.  1836.] 

[2  Quod  ait,  Lucorna,  etc vorbum  est  quod  scrip*  uris  Sanctis  om- 
nibus continetur. — 0pp.  T.  ▼!.  p.  706.] 
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hath  light  in  itself.  So  Brentius  argues  against  Soto,  and  not  ill. 
The  Jesuit  answers  firsts  that  this  is  not  spoken  of  the  light  of 
doctrine  or  of  the  scriptures,  but  is  to  be  understood  of  the  light  of 
example  and  probity  of  life ;  and  that  therefore  there  is  subjoined  a 
little  after,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works/'  &c.  I  answer,  and  confess  that  these  words 
may  be  understood  of  the  light  of  conduct :  but  I  say  besides,  that 
they  ought  to  be  understood  also  of  the  light  of  doctrine.  And  this 
is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  the  apostles  are,  in  the  same 
place,  compared  to  salt,  in  respect  of  their  doctrine  and  preaching. 
As  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  the  salt  of  the  world,  so  was  it 
also  the  light  of  the  world.  And  whereas  the  Jesuit  objects  the  en- 
suing words,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine,"  &c.,  I  say  that  those  words 
also  ought  principally  to  be  understood  of  the  light  of  doctrine, 
inasmuch  as  doctrine  is  the  principal  work  and  fruit  of  an  apostlei 
And  so  indeed  by  the  fruit  of  heretics  or  false  apostles,  Matth.  yii. 
20,  their  fake  doctrine  and  heretical  preaching  is  signified.  And  in 
this  manner  some  of  the  fitthers  also  expound  this  place. 

Secondly,  the  Jesuit  admits  that  these  words  may  also  be  un« 
derstood  of  the  preaching  and  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  but  that  this 
is  there  called  light,  as  he  before  observed  that  the  word  was  called 
a  lamp,  not  because  it  is  easily  understood,  but  because,  when  un- 
derstood, it  illuminates  the  mind  and  instructs  us  upon  the  sublimest 
subjects.  I  answer,  that  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  this  reply. 
As  if  forsooth  the  sun  had  no  light  in  itself,  unless  blind  men  could 
see  it.  For  scripture  in  this  matter  is  like  the  sun,  because  it 
illuminates  with  that  light  which  it  hath  in  itself  all  but  those  who 
are  either  blind,  or  do  not  choose  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  it 
Hosius,  however,  gives  another  answer,  in  his  3rd  book  against  the 
Prolegomena  of  Brentius  ^  namely,  that  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  was  plain  and  luminous,  but  that  the  scripture  is  not 
equally  plain ;  that  they  preached  plainly,  but  that  their  writings 
are  more  obscure.  And  he  uses  a  comparison  to  illustrate  this: 
for  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  now  written  are  much  more 
difficult  to  be  understood  than  when  they  were  delivered,  because 
many  things  in  them  are  not  now  apparent  which  were  then 
manifest;  so  as  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  a  great  part  of 
Demosthenes  is  lacking  in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes :  and  the 
case  is  the  same,  he  says,  with  the  apostolic  writings.  Now,  as  to 
the  solution  of  this  argument,  I  wish  to  know,  in  the  first  place, 

[>  0pp.  Lugd.  1563.  p.  650.] 
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upon  Ps.  cxviii,  writes  thus  upon  this  subject :  "  Our  mouth  is  fed 
by  the  word,  when  we  speak  the  commandments  of  the  word  of 
God :  our  inward  eye  also  is  fed  by  the  light  of  the  spiritual  lamp, 
which  shines  before  us  in  the  night  of  this  world,  lest,  as  walking  in 
darkness,  we  should  stumble  with  uncertain  steps,  and  be  unable  to 
find  the  true  way  ^."  And  Augustine,  Concio  23  in  Ps.  cxviii.  hath 
these  words :  "  The  saying,  *  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet  and 
a  light  to  my  paths,'  denotes  the  word  which  is  contained  in  all  the 
holy  scriptures*."  This  entirely  overturns  the  Jesuit's  first  reply, 
wherein  he  determines  that  this  place  and  others  like  it  are  not  to 
be  understood  of  the  whole  scripture,  but  only  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Lord;  for  Augustine  expressly  expounds  it  of  the  whole 
scripture.  The^comparison,  therefore^  of  scripture  to  a  lamp  is  to 
bejinderstood  to  mean  that  we  aj'e  thereby  ijluminated,  who  by 
nature  ar©_pinng?i  Jn  jntter  jiarik^  ap.fi  an  j  jifldfi^ti^ft^ 

nothing^of  what  is  pleasing  to  God.  A  lamp  hath  light  in  itself, 
whether  men  look  upon  that  light  or  not :  so  also  the  scripture  is 
clear  and  perspicuous,  whelher  menT)e  illuminatedl  by  it^jir  receive 
from  it  no  light  whatever^^  As  to  what  Bellarmine  says, — that  the 
scripture  gives  light  when  understood, — it  is  most  certain ;  for  it 
can  give  no  light  otherwise.  But  we^ffirm  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood  by  all  who  desire^o  know  it,  and  bestow  the  pains  the 
ought  I  even  as  a  lamp  mayTe"leen  by  all  wTio  choose  to  open 
their  eyes.  Then  the  scripture  is  called  lucid,  not  only  because  it 
hath  light  in  itself,  but  because  it  illuminates  us,  dispels  the 
darkness  of  our  minds,  and  brings  us  new  Ught,  which  is  what  no 
lamps  can  do.  For  a  lamp  is  beheld  by  those  who  have  eyes ;  but 
to  those  who  are  blind  no  lamp  shews  light.  But  the  scripture  is 
so  full  of  divine  light  as  to  dispel  our  blindness  with  its  rays,  and 
make  us  who  before  saw  nothing  in  this  Ught  to  see  light  There- 
fore, Ps.  cxix.  130,  it  is  said  to  illuminate,  or  bring  light  to  babes. 
Our  THIRD  argument  is  taken  from  Matthew  v.  14,  where  Christ 
thus  addresses  his  apostles:  ''Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 
Therefore,  the  apostolic  doctrine,  and  consequently  the  scripture, 

[1  Pascitur  enim  ob  nostrum  verbo,  cum  loquimur  mandata  Dei  verbi. 
Pascitur  et  oculus  noster  iDterior  lucemse  spiritalis  lumine,  qu»  nobis  in  hac 
mundi  nocte  prselucet:  ne  Bicut  in  tenebris  ambulantefi,  incertis  titubemus 
▼estigiiB,  et  viam  veram  inyenire  nequcamus. — J  6.  T.  rv.  p.  288,  ed.  Gaillau. 
Paris.  1836.] 

[2  Quod  ait,  Lucorna,  etc vorbum  est  quod  Bcripiuris  Sanctis  om- 

nlbuB  continetur. — 0pp.  T.  ▼!.  p.  706.] 
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hath  light  in  itself.  So  Brentius  argues  against  Soto,  and  not  ill. 
The  Jesuit  answers  praty  that  this  is  not  spoken  of  the  light  of 
doctrine  or  of  the  scriptures,  but  is  to  be  understood  of  the  light  of 
example  and  probity  of  life ;  and  that  therefore  there  is  subjoined  a 
little  after,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works/'  &c.  I  answer,  and  confess  that  these  words 
may  be  understood  of  the  light  of  conduct :  but  I  say  besides,  that 
they  ought  to  be  understood  ako  of  the  light  of  doctrine.  And  this 
is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  the  apostles  are,  in  the  same 
place,  compared  to  salt,  in  respect  of  their  doctrine  and  preaching. 
As  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  the  salt  of  the  world,  so  was  it 
also  the  light  of  the  world.  And  whereas  the  Jesuit  objects  the  en- 
suing words,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine,"  &c.,  I  say  that  those  words 
also  ought  principally  to  be  understood  of  the  light  of  doctrine, 
inasmuch  as  doctrine  is  the  principal  work  and  fruit  of  an  apostle! 
And  so  indeed  by  the  fruit  of  heretics  or  false  apostles,  Matth.  yii. 
20,  their  fake  doctrine  and  heretical  preaching  is  signified.  And  in 
this  manner  some  of  the  &thers  also  expound  this  place. 

Secondly f  the  Jesuit  admits  that  these  words  may  ako  be  un- 
derstood of  the  preaching  and  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  but  that  thk 
k  there  called  light,  as  he  before  obseryed  that  the  word  was  called 
a  lamp,  not  because  it  k  easily  understood,  but  because,  when  un- 
derstood, it  illuminates  the  mind  and  instructs  us  upon  the  sublimest 
subjects.  I  answer,  that  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  thk  reply. 
As  if  forsooth  the  sun  had  no  light  in  itself,  unless  blind  men  could 
see  it.  For  scripture  in  thk  matter  k  like  the  sun,  because  it 
illuminates  with  that  light  which  it  hath  in  itself  all  but  those  who 
are  either  blind,  or  do  not  choose  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  it. 
Hosius,  however,  gives  another  answer,  in  hk  3rd  book  against  the 
Prolegomena  of  Brentius  ^  namely,  that  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  was  plun  and  luminous,  but  that  the  scripture  k  not 
equally  plain ;  that  they  preached  plainly,  but  that  their  writings 
are  more  obscure.  And  be  uses  a  comparison  to  illustrate  thk: 
for  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  now  written  are  much  more 
difficult  to  be  understood  than  when  they  were  delivered,  because 
many  things  in  them  are  not  now  apparent  which  were  then 
manifest;  so  as  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  a  great  part  of 
Demosthenes  k  lacking  in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes:  and  the 
case  k  the  same,  he  says,  with  the  apostolic  writings.  Now,  as  to 
the  solution  of  thk  argument,  I  wkh  to  know,  in  the  first  place, 

P  0pp.  Lngd.  1563.  p.  650.] 
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why  the  Jesuit,  who  doubtless  had  it  before  him,  did  not  choose  to 
make  use  of  it  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  cardinal's  reply  seemed 
weak  to  that  acute  polemic,  and  that  he  therefore  chose  to  go  in 
quest  of  another.  However,  I  answer  thus :  although  the  living 
voice  of  the  apostles,  when  they  preached,  had  more  force  in  it  to 
move  the  passions  of  men ;  nevertheless,  in  regard  of  the  sum  of 
evangelic  doctrine,  the  same  facility  and  perspicuity  appears  in 
their  writings.  For  if  "  the  word  of  prophecy  "  be  like  a  lamp, 
that  is,  clear  and  plain,  as  Peter  expressly  affirms,  2  Pet.  i.  19, 
(where  he  understands  the  writings,  not  the  preaching  of  the  pro- 
phets, as  we  shall  afterwards  prove,)  then  certainly  the  apostolic 
word  must  needs  be  still  clearer  and  more  illustrious.  And  hence 
springs  our  next  argument. 

For  thus  we  reason  in  the  fourth  place :  It  is  written,  2  Pet. 
L 19,  "We  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  ye  do  well 
that  ye  take  heed,  as  to  a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the 
day  dawn  and  the  day-spring  arise  in  your  hearts."  The  prophetic 
scripture  is  like  a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place;  therefore,  it  is 
illustrious  and  clear.  The  Jesuit  appUes  precisely  the  same  answer 
which  he  used  before,  namely,  that  the  words  of  the  prophets  are 
compared  to  a  lamp,  not  because  they  are  clear  and  plain  and  easy 
to  be  understood;  but  because  then,  when  they  are  understood, 
they  give  us  Ught  and  shew  us  the  way  to  Christ,  who  is  the  sun 
of  righteousness.  I  answer :  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  scripture 
is  compared  to  a  lamp,  because  it  hath  light  and  clearness  in  it, 
which  it  also  shews  to  men,  unless  they  are  either  blind  or  turn 
away  their  eyes  from  it,  as  was  said  before.  For  as  the  sun  is 
obscure  to  no  one,  nor  a  lamp  when  lit  and  set  in  the  midst,  save 
to  the  blind  and  those  who  shut  their  eyes ;  so  ako  is  the  scripture. 
Here  also  the  Jesuit  hath  departed  from  Hosius'  answer,  and  made 
use  of  another  almost  contrary  to  it,  and  far  more  futile.  The 
prophetic  word  illuminates  us,  and  leads  to  Christ,  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness, and  is  therefore  called  a  lamp :  as  if  one  used  to  kindle 
a  lamp  in  order  to  look  upon  the  sun.  Hqsius  M^ys.  that  it  is  called 
a  lamp,  because  there  are  many  things  in  it  dear,  and  because 
wb^Hrere  formerly  shadows  and  enigmas  are  now  ^<^^)fyfKt  jny  thy 
gospel.  What  else  is  this  but  what  we  maintain,  that  there  are 
many  things  in  scripture  so"  cl^  that  any  one  may  understand 
them?  Although,  indeed,  the  apostle  siud  that  the  scripture  was 
like  a  lamp,  even  then  when  those  shadows  were  not  entirely  dis- 
pelled ;  for  he  mentions  the  prophetic  word.     The  cunning  Jesuit 
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saw  that  our  cause  was  confirmed  by  this  answer :  and  therefore  he 
deyised  another,  that  it  is  called  a  lamp  because  it  illuminates  if  it 
be  understood ;  although  it  be  plain  that  it  is  called  a  lamp  because 
it  shines  brightly  and  speaks  perspicuously,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  ea^ly  seen  and  understood :  as  if  he  were  to  say,  it  is  not  a 
lamp,  unless  you  see  it  shining ;  whereas  it  is  a  lamp,  and  shines^ 
whether  you  see  it  or  will  not  see  it.  The  apostle  says  that  it 
shines  in  a  dark  place :  therefore  it  dispels  the  shades.  So  the 
scripture  dispels  the  darkness  from  our  mind,  by  propoundmg  a 
clear  and  luminous  doctrine,  which  refutes  our  errors  and  shews  to 
us  the  certidn  paths  of  truth. 

Our  FIFTH  argument  is  taken  from  the  words  of  the  apostley 
2  Cor.  iy.  3,  which  are  these :  ''  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost"  Therefore  the  gospel  is  plain  and  manifest, 
and,  consequently,  also  the  evangelic  scripture,  save  only  to  those 
who,  with  a  blind  impulse,  rush  headlong  upon  their  own  destruc- 
tion. The  Jesuit  answers,  that  Paul  in  that  place  speaks  not  of 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  scripture,  but  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ ;  and  he  says  that  this  book  was  closed  to  the  people  of 
old,  but  is  open  to  us.  I  answer,  and  say  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
is  evident  from  the  second  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  that  Paul 
speaks  of  the  knowledge  of  scripture,  and  therefore  of  the  whde 
doctrine  of  the  gospeL  For  he  says  that  he  delivered  to  the 
Corinthians  the  gospel  most  sincerely,  without  any  deceit  or  false 
colouring,  fx^  ^Xot;irr€9  tov  \6yov  tov  QeoVf  and  then  presently 
follow  these  words :  "  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost ;"  as  if  he  had  said,  our  doctrine  and  preachmg  was  so  full 
and  clear  that  none  can  fail  to  understand  it,  but  those  who  choose 
to  perish  and  have  minds  averse  to  God.  Besides,  if  he  confess 
that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  is  manifest  in  the  scriptures,  we  desire 
no  more :  for  this  is  as  much  as  we  require  or  contend  for,  JhataU 
things  necessary  Co  salvation  may  be  eafflly^knowh  from  scripture. 
For  if  we  openly  and  easily  know  Chnst  from  the  scriptures,^  we 
certainly  understand  from  the  scriptur^^  all  ihrngfinecee^sffyiJo 
salva^  These  men  concede^  that  Chnst  is  openly  set  forth  in 
the  scriptures :  from  which  admission  we  shall  eaidly  prove  that  the 
scriptures  should  be  diligently  read  to  the  people,  that  they  may 
understand  Christ  from  the  scriptures;  since  they  who  have  61^ 
tained  him,  and  learned  him  aright,  want  nothing  for  eternal  salva- 
tion.  The  fathers  also  interpret  this  place  of  the  perspicuity  of  the 
doctrine  itself.     ChryjBostom,  in  his  8th  Homily  upon  these  words. 
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says,  that  the  apostles  had  nothing  darky  aweaKiaGiicvovy  either  in 
their  life,  or  in  their  doctrine  and  preaching,  iv  rtp  KtipuyfiaTt, 
Ambrose  also  understands  these  words  of  the  whole  gospel  delivered 
by  the  apostles.  So  also  CEcumenius ;  for  he  observes,  that  it  is 
as  much  as  if  the  apostle  had  said  :  The  fact  that  many  believe  not 
comes  not  from  our  fault,  or  from  the  obscurity  of  the  gospel,  but 
from  this,  that  they  are  reprobate  and  unfaithful.  Ov^  rinwv 
eyKXruma  ri  aaa(p€ta^  tov  evayyeXiov^  aWa  t^s  CKemov  airaiKcla^ 
Kal  TvfpXdcrew^.  Theophylact  also  says  upon  this  place,  that  the 
light  and  brilliancy  of  the  gospel  is  such  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  impious  ^  Thomas  Aquinas  upon  these  words  says,  that  the 
cause  why  many  understand  it  not  is  not  in  the  gospel,  but  in  the 
malice  and  increduhty  of  men.  Likewise  also  Cajetan  and  Catha- 
rinus  and  other  papists.  Thus  the  confession  of  our  adversaries 
confirms  our  cause,  that  the  evangelic  scripture  and  doctrine  is 
clear  in  itself,  obscure  or  unknown  to  none  but  those  who  are  not 
of  the  number  of  the  faithful.  Therefore  the  whole  cause  of  ob- 
scurity or  ignorance  is  not  the  difficulty  of  the  things,  but  the 
blindness  and  incredulity  of  men. 

Our  SIXTH  argument  is  as  follows :  Thg  sum  of  the  whole  scrip- 
tore,  which  consists  in  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Creed,  the 


this  conclusion, — therefore  the  whole  scripture  is  manifest;  and 
denies  the  consequence.  I  X§C^7.»  ^  ^7  ^^  whole  scripture  he  un- 
d^stands  every  several  passage  of  scripture,  we  Frame  no  sucR 
argument ;  but  if  by  the  whole  scripture  Ee*  means  the  sum  ^ 
dfl^rine^  ngfie^ajrj  for ^  ahy jpium*8_gtfJvatlonr  tEen  "we  acknowTeSge" 
^bfiJ^gumenti.  and  say  that  the  whole  is  dear.  As  to  what  lie  sub- 
joins,— that,  if  the  articles  of  faith  were  clear  m  scripture,  then  there 
would  not  be  so  many  controversies  about  them,  and  hence  collects 
that  there  are  not  such  luminous  testimonies  to  them  in  scripture ; 
I  answer,  that  this  is  weak  reasoning ;  because  on  these  grounds 
the  scriptures  would  have  nothing  whatever  certain,  plain,  or 
evident.  For  th^e  is  nothing  in  scripture  so  plsun  that  some  men 
have  not  doubted  it ;  as,  that  God  is  Almighty,  that  ne  created 
ilMven  and  earth,  that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  con- 
ceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  forth :  these  are  indeed  plainly 
and  openly  set  down  in  scripture,  and  yet  there  are  controversies 

[1  tSamp  tt  ng  6<f>&akfu£rrd  run  arroKktitnu  rov  firf  ras  aieripas  rov  iJXiW 
idfiF,  iva  fjk^  Koi  irpwrPkafitifi, — p.  355.  Lond.  1636.] 
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about  them.  Things  therefor^  fvre  n^t  py<>«ftnfljr  ^jtyi^^^yftj  finiu^rn^ 
ing  which  there  are  many  contrgYersies  l  because  ihese  so  mani- 

fpy.   dispute    awaA  raiKAr  frnm  fha  pftrvftrgif.jr  A^T^ff    ftrnnnajfj  ^jj^ 

human  mind,  than  from  an j  real  obscurity.  The  apostle  sajs  that 
the  minds  o?  inficfeGfare^'EImded  bjTtEe  devil,  lest  they  should  see 
that  brilliant  light  and  acquiesce  in  it :  which  is  most  true  of  our 
adversaries. 

Our  SEVENTH  ariniment  stands  thus:  There  is  this  difference 
!M*tjmjJhft  nfiw  and  th?  ^H  T^tramff t^y,  t^**^  the  old  Testan^nt 
is  like  a  book  closed  and  s^ed,  as  we  find  in  Isaiah  zxix.  11,  but 
the  new^TestamenTls  Tike  a  &>ok  opened,  as  we  read,  ReveL  v. 
We  do  not  use  this  argument  to  prove  that  the  whole  scripture 
was  obscure  and  unknown  to  the  old  Jewish  people,  but  to  shew  that 
the^knowleclge  of  Ohristians  is  now  much  clearer  tfianwas  lorni^j 
that  of  tbft  jftwft^  1*110  iifesuit  answers  by  saying  tliat  tUs  is  true, 
not  of  the  whole  scripture,  but  only  of  the  mysteries  of  our  re- 
demption which  is  wrought  by  Christ.  I  answer,  if ^hg^  confess  that 
the  scripture  is  like  a  book  opened,  so  far  as  the  mysteries  of  our 
redemption  ay*^  .cofioerqed,  there  is  certainly  no  more  tbat.jce 
need  to  demand  :  for  from  this  admission  it  will  follow  imm.QdiateljL 
that  aK "tCmjiflTneciessary  to  salvation  are  plain  in  the  scripture: 
which  is  the  foundation  oL-Our.  defence*  Surely  he  was  overcome 
and  constrained  by  the  force  of  truth  to  publish  this  open  and  in- 
genuous confession,  C^ut  now,  if  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption 
are  clear  in  the  scriptures,  why  should  it  not  be  lawful  for  the 
people  to  read  the  scriptures  and  have  them  constantly  in  their 
hands,  so  as  to  recognise  the  goodness  of  Christ,  and  understand 
the  plan  of  their  redemption  and  salvation^  Jerome,  in  his  Com- 
mentary upon  Ezekiel  xliv.  writes  thus  upon  this  subject :  "  Before"^ 
the  Saviour  assumed  a  human  body,  and  humbled  himself  to  receive  ] 
the  form  of  a  servant,  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the  whole 
knowledge  of  scripture  was  closed  up.  Paradise  was  shut  up.  But 
after  that  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  said  to  the  thief,  'To-day  \ 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,'  immediately  the  vail  of  the  ) 
temple  was  rent,  and  all  things  were  set  open ;  and,  the  covering  J 
being  removed,  we  can  say,  '  We  all  with  open  face  beholding  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory''."     As  to  what  the  same  Jerome  writes  elsewhere  (namely^ 

P  Priusquam  Salvator  humanum  corpus  assumeret,  et  hmniliaret  se  for- 
mam  serri  accipieiiB,  clausa  erat  Lex  et  Prophets,  et  omnis  sdentia  scriptQ- 
rarum,  clausus  erat  Paradisus.    Postqnam  autem  iUe  pependit  in  cniooy  ei 
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in  his  Epist.  13,  de  Instit.  Monach.  to  Paulinus),  that  a  Tail  is  placed 
(ot  upon  the  face  of  Moses  only,  but  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
;  he  speaks  there  of  the  difficulty  of  believing  without  the  Holy 
>irit,  but  not  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding,  as  is  plain  from 
tat  same  place.  Let  it  suffice  to  have  said  so  much  upon  our 
)venth  argument. 
Our  EIGHTH  argument  is  to  this  effect :  The  fathers  proved  their 
opinions  out  of  the  scriptures.  Therefore  the  scriptures  are  clearer 
than  the  writings  and  commentaries  of  the  fathers :  for  no  one  proves 
what  is  unknown  by  what  is  still  more  unknown.  Luther  hath  this 
argument  in  the  Preface  of  his  Articles  condemned  by  Leo  X.  The 
Jesuit  answers,  that  the  scriptures  are  indeed,  in  respect  of  their 
truth,  clearer  and  more  open  than  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  but 
not  in  respect  of  the  words.  Which  surely  is  a  foolish  answer :  for 
to  say  that  the  scriptures  are  clearer  than  the  fathers  in  respect  of 
their  truth,  is  nothing  more  than  saying  that  they  are  truer.  But 
what  sort  of  a  distinction  is  this?  If  the  truth  of  scripture  be 
clearer,  how  can  the  words  be  more  obscure  ?  For  it  is  from  the 
words  that  the  truth  arises.  If  therefore  he  confess  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  plainer  than  the  commentaries  of  the  fathers,  in  respect 
of  their  truth,  then  he  concedes  that  the  truth  is  plainer  in  the 
scriptures  than  in  the  writings  of  any  father ;  which  is  sufficient 
And  doubtless  if  we  will  compare  the  scripture  with  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  we  shall  generally  find  greater  obscurity  and  difficulty 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  There  is  no  less  perspicuity  in 
the  Gospel  of  John  or  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  than  in  Tertullian, 
in  IrensBus,  in  certain  books  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  and  in  some 
other  writings  of  the  fathers.  But  igjll  the  schoolmen  there  is  such 
obocjjrity  93  is  nowhere  found  in^scripture.  **  The  words  of  scrip- 
ture," says  he,  "  are  more  obscure  than  die  words  of  the  fathers." 
Even  if  there  were  some  obscurity  in  the  words  of  scripture  greater 
than  in  those  of  the  fathers,  it  would  not  nevertheless  be  a  just 
consequence,  that  the  scriptures  were  so  obscure  that  they  should 
not  be  read  by  the  people.  This  should  rather  rouse  men  to  an 
attentive  reading  than  deter  them  from  reading  altogether.  Besides, 
the  scriptures  speak  of  necessary  things  no  less  plainly  than  any 
jEs^hers,  or  even  much  more  plainly,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  excels 
in  all  powers  of  expression.    Where  has  Augustine  or  Chrysostom, 

locatus  est  ad  latronem,  Hodie  mecum  eris  in  Paradiso,  statim  velum  tempi! 
•oisBum  est,  et  aperta  emit  omnia,  ablatoque  yelamine  dicimus,  Nos  omnes 
revelata  facie  gloriam  Dei  contemplantes  in  eandem  imaginem  iranaforma- 
mar,  a  gloria  in  gloriaoL-^-Opp.  T.  v.  p.  5S6.] 
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or  any  father,  written  more  plainly  that  Christ  hath  delivered  men 
from  their  sins  and  from  eternal  punishment,  than  the  evangelistSy 
than  Paul,  than  Peter,  than  the  rest  of  those  whose  ministry  the 
Holy  Ohost  hath  used  in  writing  the  scriptures?  Surely  all  neces- 
sary things  are  so  plainly  set  forth  in  the  scripture,  that  he  who 
does  not  understand  them  in  scripture  will  never  be  instructed  by 
any  commentaries  of  the  fathers. 

Now  follows  our  ninth  argument,  which  is  this :  Formerly,  in 
the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  there  were  no  commentaries  upon 
the  scriptures  extant,  but  the  fathers  read  them  without  commen- 
taries ;  and  yet,  even  then,  the  scriptures  were  understood :  there- 
fore they  are  plain  and  easy  in  themselves.  This  is  also  an 
argument  of  Luther's.  The  Jesuit  answers,  that  the  first  fathers 
consulted  the  apostles  themselves,  and  learned  from  them  the  sense 
of  scripture,  and  afterwards  wrote  commentaries.  And  he  shews 
out  of  Jerome,  that  commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse  were  pub- 
lished from  the  very  first  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus.  I  an- 
swer: It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  church  both 
read  and  understood  the  scriptures  without  commentaries.  For 
they  can  produce  none  before  Origen,  who  published  any  commen- 
taries upon  the  scriptures;  and  he  lived  two  hundred  years  after 
Christ.  Therefore  the  church  was  all  that  time  without  common^ 
taries.  As  to  his  objection  from  Jerome's  catalogue,  article  Jo- 
hannes ^  that  Justin  and  IrensBus  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Apocalypse,  the  statement  is  untrue.  For  Jerome  does  not  affirm 
this,  but  only  says  that  they  interpreted  the  Apocalypse.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  thej  expounded  some  obscure  places  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
but  how  correctly,  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  their  establish- 
ing the  error  of  the  Chiliasts  by  the  authority  of  this  book.  But 
let  us  grant  them  to  have  written  something  upon  this  book:  will  it 
therefore  follow  that  they  published  commentaries  upon  the  whole 
scripture  ?  By  no  means.  Certainly  the  Apocalypse  is  a  small 
book  compared  with  the  whole  of  scripture.  Besides,  the  Jews 
before  Christ  had  no  commentaries  on  the  prophets,  and  yet  they 
understood  them.  The  scriptures,  therefore,  are  not  so  obscure  as 
the  papists  wish  them  to  appear.  We  confess,  indeed,  that  we  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  written  learned  com- 
mentaries, because  by  their  means  we  understand  scripture  with 
increased  facility;  but  yet  that  the  scriptures  may  be  understood 
without  them,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  were  understood 

P  Scripsit  Apocalypsim,  qnam  interpretantur  Justinus  Martyr  et  Ireneeufl.'] 
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before  anj  commentaries  were  published :  and  if  at  the  present  day 
no  commentaries  remained,  the  scriptures  would  nevertheless  be 
understood. 

These  are  the  arguments  of  Luther  and  Brentius.  We  will 
now  add  three  arguments  of  our  own:  whereof  the  first,  which 
shall  count  as  the  tenth,  is  this:  If  the  scriptures  be  so  obscure 
and  difficult  to  be  understood,  that  thej  cannot  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage bj  the  people,  then  this  hath  happened,  either  because  the 
Holj  Spirit  could  not  write  more  plainly,  or  because  he  would  not. 
No  one  will  say  that  he  could  not:  and  that  he  would  not,  b 
repugnant  to  the  end  of  writing;  because  Grod  willed  that  they 
should  be  written  and  committed  to  letters  for  the  very  end,  that 
we  should  learn  what  was  written,  and  thence  derive  a  knowledge 
of  his  will;  as  is  plain  from  Rom.  zv.  4,  "Whatsoever  things  were 
written,  were  written  for  our  learning:"  where  Paul  speaks  not 
only  of  the  learned,  but  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Csdthful. 
The  scriptures,  therefore,  are  clear.  Besides,  God  does  not  mock 
us  when  he  bids  us  read  the  scriptures ;  but  he  would  have  us  read 
the  scriptures  in  order  that  we  may  know  and  understand  them. 
Again,  the  scripture  is  called  a  rule,  a  standard,  a  mark,  laid  open 
to  the  eyes  of  all:  it  is,  therefore,  of  necessity  easy  and  clear.  Thus 
then  we  briefly  conclude  this  argument.  The  Holy  Spirit  willed 
the  scriptures  to  be  consigned  to  writing  in  order  that  we  might 
understand  them;  and  that  this  was  the  end  which  he  proposed 
there  are  many  things  in  the  scriptures  themselves  that  testify: 
therefore,  they  are  so  written  as  to  be  intelligible  by  us,  or  else  die 
Holy  Spirit  hath  not  gained  his  end;  which  cannot  be  thought 
without  impiety. 

Our  ELEVENTH  argument  is  on  this  wise.  There  are  two  classes 
of  men, — ^th^^thful,  and  thejnfidels.  To  infidels  everything  is 
ob(S|cure:  for  they  understand  notbing  aright,  Bufafelnvolved  in  the 
thifkpfit  Hfl^'Vness.  But  tbir  faithful  understand  every  thing,  the 
not  understanding  of  which  would  involve  tFe  loss  of  true  salvation : 
theyare  ignorant  of  nolXing  necessary  to"  saKjtSon.  So  Christ, 
John  x."27,  '•  My"^ec|rl[eap"^my  voice  ;''^ttat  is,  they  understand 
it  So  Jeremiah  xxxL  34,  "  All  shall  know  the  Lord,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest."  So  Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  Luke  viii. 
10,  "  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  &c.  So  Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.,  last  verse,  **We  have  the  mind  of 
Christ."  The  faithful,  therefore,  understand,  acknowledge,  approve 
the  scriptures.     And  the  scriptures  are  such  in  themselves  as  by 
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their  own  liffht  to  turn  the  ejes  of  all  towards  them,  and  cause 
themselves  not  only  to  be  understood^  but  also  to  be  jeceiy^witl 
faith.  For  thej  not  only  have  light  in  themselves,  but  thej  illu- 
minate others  also  with  their  light.  So  the  Apostle,  2  Cor.  iv.  6, 
attributes  not  only  (pw9  [light],  but  (fxanafio^  [illumination]  also 
to  the  scripture.  So  great,  then,  is  the  brightness  of  scripture, 
that  it  opens  even  the  eyes  of  us  who  are  blind  by  nature,  and  re- 
stores clear  sight  to  us. 

There  remains  now  our  last  argument,  which  is  founded  in 
human  testimonies,  that  is,  those  of  the  fathers ;  which,  although  it 
have  no  great  force  in  itself,  must  yet  be  of  great  avail  against  our 
adversaries,  who  studiously  affect  such  arguments  in  every  question. 
First,  Augustine  upon  Psal.  viii.  says :  **  God  hath  made  the  scrip- 
tures stoop  to  the  capacity  of  babes  and  sucklings  ^"  And,  de  Doctr. 
Christ.  Lib.  n.  c.  6,  he  writes  thus :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  hath  so 
modified  the  scriptures,  combining  ornament  with  utility,  as  to 
provide  for  our  hunger  in  the  easier  places,  and  prevent  satiety  by 
the  more  obscure.  For  scarce  anything  can  be  gotten  out  of  those 
obscurities  which  may  not  be  found  spoken  elsewhere  with  the 
utmost  plainness'."  The  Jesuit  says  that  it  is  not  for  nothing  that 
Augustine  added  here  the  qualification  fere;  because,  says  he, 
there  are  many  thmgs  obscurely  propounded  in  scripture,  which  are 
nowhere  explidned  in  other  places.  I  answer:  Though  I  should 
concede  this,  yet  are  these  things  such  as  may  be  unknown  without 
loss  or  danger  of  losing  salvation.  Meanwhile  he  gives  no  answer 
to  Augustine,  who  says  in  express  words,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
provided  for  our  hunger  in  the  plainer  places ;  that  is,  that  we  can 
draw  and  obtain  from  the  open  places  of  scripture  what  suffices  to 
dispel  our  hunger.  But  that  hunger  is  not  removed  before  we 
thoroughly  understand  the  things  necessarily  required  for  our  sal- 
vation. The  same  Augustine  also,  in  his  discourse  of  Blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit,  says  that "  we  are  fed  in  the  plain  places  of 
scripture,  and  exercised  in  the  obscure  ones."  Precisely  to  the  same 
effect,  Tract.  44.  in  Johan. :  "  He  feeds  us  with  the  clear,  and  ex- 
ercises us  with  the  hidden^"    Therefore  those  things  which  can  feed 

{}  Inclinavit  ergo  scriptoraB  Deus  ad  infantium  et  lactentium  capacita* 
tem. — T.  V.  p.  64.] 

[s  Magnifice  et  salubriter  Spiritus  Sanctus  ita  scripturas  modlficavit,  at 
locis  apertioribus  fiuni  occurreret,  obscurioribus  autem  fastidia  detergeret. 
Nihil  enim  fere  de  illis  obscuritatibus  eruitur,  quod  non  planiraime  dictum 
alibi  reperiatur. — T.  in.  p.  28.] 

[3  Pascit  manifestis,  ezeroet  occultis.] 
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118  to  life  and  salvation  are  set  down  plainly  in  the  scriptures ;  and 
those  which  are  not  so  plain  are  yet  not  such  as  to  be  unintelligible^ 
but  to  require  greater  diligence  and  industry.  And,  de  Doctr. 
Christ,  Lib.  ii.  c.  9,  he  writes  thus :  "  Amongst  those  things  which 
are  clearly  set  down  in  scripture,  are  found  all  those  which  make 
the  sum  of  faith  and  practice,  that  is  to  say,  hope  and  charity  ^^ 
Wherein  we  may  observe  four  things.  First,  what  things  are 
necessary  to  salvation, — ^namely,  a  right  faith  and  a  pious  life. 
Secondly^  whence  these  may  be  learned, — namely,  from  the  scrip- 
tures. Thirdly,  If  we  ask  whether  all  things  requisite  for  these 
two  may  be  learned  from  the  scripture,  or  only  some  ?  Augustine 
answers,  that  all  things  necessary  both  for  a  right  faith  and  pious 
life  are  delivered  in  scripture.  Fourthly,  If  we  ask,  whether  they 
are  set  down  plainly  or  obscurely  in  scripture  ?  Augustine  answers, 
Plainly.    What  could  possibly  be  more  clearly  expressed  ? 

The  same  author,  in  his  piece  de  Peccat.  meritia  et  remissione, 
Lib.  II.  c,  36,  discoursing  of  the  generation  of  the  soul  and  of  other 
sublime  and  difficult  matters,  observes :  '*  Although  I  could  not  tell 
concerning  any  of  these  how  it  could  be  demonstrated  or  expbuned, 
yet  I  believe  that  here  also  the  authority  of  the  divine  oracles 
would  be  most  clear,  if  a  man  could  not  be  ignorant  of  them 
without  the  loss  of  promised  salvation*."  Where  he  declares  that 
he  does  not  doubt  but  that  those  points,  which  cannot  be  unknown 
without  the  loss  of  salvation,  may  be  proved  by  the  clearest 
authority  of  scripture.  So  constant  is  he  to  his  principle,  that  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation  are  plainly  set  down  in  scripture.  So 
also  in  his  Book  de  Utilitate  credendi,  c.  6,  he  writes  thus  of  this 
matter :  "  Trust  me,  what  is  in  those  scriptures  is  lofty  and  divine. 
There  is  in  them  certainly  truth,  and  instruction  most  suited  to 
refresh  and  restore  the  soul,  and  so  modified  as  that  no  one  shall  be 
unable  to  draw  thence  enough  for  himself,  if  he  only  approach  to 
draw  with  piety  and  devotion,  as  true  religion  demands'."    If  there 

p  Vide  supra.] 

P  Etsi  enim  quodlibet  horum,  quemadmodum  demonstrari  et  ezplicari 
posait,  ignorem,  illud  tamen  credo,  quod  etiam  hinc  dirinorum  eloquiorum 
olarisBima  auctoritas  esset,  si  homo  illud  sine  dispendio  promissse  salutis  igno- 
rare  non  posset. — 0pp.  T.  xin.  p.  88.] 

p  Quidquid  est  (mihi  orede)  in  scripturis  istis,  altum  et  divinum  est. 
Inest  omnino  yeritas,  et  reficiendis  instaurandisque  animis  accommodatissima 
disciplina,  et  plane  ita  modificata,  ut  nemo  inde  hanrire  non  possit  quod  sibi 
satis  est,  si  modo  ad  hauriendum  devote  ac  pie,  ut  vera  religio  posoit,  ac- 
cedat — T.  x.  p.  63.] 
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be  no  one  who  cannot  draw  what  is  sufficient  for  him  from  the 
scriptures,  they  are  certainly  impious  who  pluck  and  steal  them 
away  from  the  people  under  the  pretext  of  their  being  obscure  and 
difficult.  Why  do  they  not  permit  men  to  draw  their  salvation  from 
the  scriptures,  but  because  they  are  enemies  to  men's  salvation? 
And,  in  his  fifth  Book  against  Julian  the  Pelagian,  c.  1,  he  blames 
that  heretic  for  exaggerating  the  difficulty  of  the  scriptures,  and 
saying  that  they  were  only  suitable  for  the  learned^:  which  Thesis 
when  our  adversaries  maintain,  they  resemble  the  heretical  more 
than  the  catholic  doctors.  Let  these  testimonies  suffice  from 
Augustine. 

We  bring  forward  Chrysostom  in  the  second  place,  who  hath 
clear  testimonies  in  our  favour.  He,  in  his  third  Homily  upon 
Lazarus,  compares  the  apostles  with  the  philosophers,  and  says 
that  the  philosophers  wrote  obscurely,  but  the  prophets  and  apostles 
so  plainly,  that  any  one  may  learn  and  understand  them  by  them* 
selves.  His  words  are  these :  "  What  then,  they  say,  if  we  do  not 
understand  what  is  contained  in  books  ?  Yet  by  all  means,  although 
thou  nnderstandest  not  what  is  hidden  there,  yet  great  sanctity  is 
gained  by  the  very  perusal  of  it.  Although  indeed  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  be  equally  ignorant  of  alL  The  grace  of  the 
Spirit  hath  so  disposed  and  arranged  them,  that  publicans,  fisher- 
men,  tent-makers,  pastors  and  apostles,  the  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
may  be  saved  by  these  books,  lest  any  of  the  uninstructed  should 
fly  to  this  excuse  of  difficulty;  that  the  things  spoken  might  be 
easily  discerned  by  all;  that  the  craftsman,  and  the  servant,  and 
the  widow,  and  the  most  unlearned  of  men,  might  gain  some  benefit 
and  advantage  from  hearing  them  read^" 

Then  he  subjoins  the  comparison  of  the  philosophers  with  the_ 
prophets  and  apostles.     *'  For  not,  like  the  Gentiles,  for  vain  glory,  Vt 
but  for  the  salvation  of  their  hearers,  did  they  whom  God  from  the     ^ 
beginning  deemed  worthy  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  com- 
pose all  their  works.     The  philosophers  indeed,  who  are  strangers 
to  God,  the  masters  of  speech,  the  orators  and  writers  of  books, 
seeking  not  the  common  good,  but  aiming  only  at  gaining  admira- 
tion for  themselves,  even  when  they  said  something  useful,  yet 
even  this  an  obscurity  which  they  ever  affected  involved  as  in  a 
certain  cloud  of  wisdom.     But  the  apostles  and  prophets  took  th^ 

[^  Exaggeras  quam  sit  difficilis  paucisque  conyenienB  eruditis  sanctarum 
cognitio  literarum.-^Opp.  Anti-Pelag.  T.  n.  p.  241.  Lovan.  1648.] 
[»  Tom.  I.  pp.  737.  740.  Paris.  1718.  38.] 
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contrary  waj,  and  exposed  to  all  the  clear  and  open  declarations 
which  thej  made,  as  the  common  teachers  of  the  world,  so  as  that 
every  one,  bj  the  mere  perusal,  might  be  enabled  to  understand 
what  was  said/^  Thus  Chrysostom.  The  Jesuit  endeavours  to 
break  the  force  or  this  testimony,  and  maintains  that  Chrysostom 
said  this  in  order  to  rouse  many  from  their  lethargy,  and  excite 
them  to  read  the  scriptures,  who  could,  if  they  chose,  read  them 
with  benefit  and  advantage.  Where  he  confesses  that  many  can 
read  the  scriptures  with  advantage ;  which  is  sufficient :  for  these 
many  are  not  only  learned,  but  unlearned  also ;  since  it  is  plain 
enough  that  Chrysostom  speaks  not  merely  of  the  learned,  but 
of  the  unlearned  also :  otherwise  his  comparison  would  be  utterly 
inept  and  improper,  because  even  the  philosophers  themselves  were 
intelligible  to  the  learned.  Clisysostom  says  that  the  scriptures  ye 
plainer  than  the  books  of  the  jphilosophers ;  therefore,  the  scriptures 
may  be  read  with^wenefit  evenL  .fo  jKc^  unlearnejT  As  to  what 
Chrysostom  advises  in  the  same  place, — that  we  should  go  fre- 
quently oyer  the  obscure  passages,  and,  if  we  cannot  even  so 
understand  what  is  said,  then  repair  to  some  learned  men  and 
consult  them, — ^this  we  also  willingly  concede,  and  earnestly  ap- 
prore,  and  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  if  by  any  means,  after 
frequent  reading  and  long  meditation,  we  can  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
those  matters.  However,  the  same  father  elsewhere  asserts  that  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation  are  plain  and  manifest  in  the  scrip- 
tures ;  for  thus  he  writes  in  his  3rd  Homily  upon  2  Thessalonians : 
*'AI1  things  are  clear  and  plain  in  the  divine  scriptures^"  And 
because  this  might  seem  a  paradox,  he  afterwards  explains  himself 
by  saying,  iravra  tcl  dvayKola,  "all  necessary  things  are  clear 
and  plain '/'  so  that  we  have  no  need  of  homilies  and  sermons,  ex- 
cept Sga  Tiji;  paOufiiav  ri/uLoiv,  that  is,  on  account  of  our  own  sloth 
and  negligence.  And  he  removes  that  objection  which  the  people  are 
wont  to  make :  "  But,  you  will  say,  I  know  not  what  is  set  down  in 
the  divine  scriptures.  But  why?  Are  they  in  Hebrew,  or  Latin,  or 
any  foreign  language  ?  Are  they  not  spoken  in  Greek  ?  Tes,  you 
say,  but  obscurely.  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  what  is  that  obscu- 
rity?" The  Jesuit  answers,  that  he  is  speaking  only  of  the  histo- 
rical books ;  which  is  false :  for  he  says  of  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  iravra  £^Xa,  oa(priy  evOeoj  "they  are  all  manifest, 

{}  novra  <ra<l>rf  koX  tvBia  ra  frapa  raig  BfUus  ypo^air*   navra   r^   dpayKoia 
t^Xa T.  XI.  p.  628.] 
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clear,  easy/'  which  are  contained  not  only  in  the  historical,  but  also 
in  the  other  books  and  parts  of  scriptures.  The  same  father  writeij 
thus  in  the  Prologue  to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans :  "  Wherefore,  if 
ye  also  will  resolve  to  bestow  a  studious  and  diligent  perusal  upoa 
this  piece,  there  will  be  nothing  more  required  by  you,  ovSevos 
erepov  Sei^acaOe,  for  true  is  the  word  of  Christ,  who  says,  *  Seek 
and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you  '.^' 

And,  whereas  some  suppose  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  to  be  per- 
nicious to  the  people,  Chrysostom  in  the  same  place  removes  this  scruple 
also,  and  says  that  this  knowledge  is  highly  necessary  for  all,  and 
removes  infinite  evils ;  but  that  ignorance  of  the  scriptures  is  the 
mother  of  all  errors  and  heresies.  For  thus  he  writes :  eirrevOev  to, 
/jLVpia  e<pv  Ka/ca,  airo  rwv  ypatpiov  ayvoias*  *'  Hence  have  sprung 
infinite  evils,  that  is,  from  very  ignorance  of  the  sacred  scriptures ; 
hence  hath  grown  the  prevailing  pest  of  heresies ;  hence  in  many 
the  neglect  of  life,  hence  useless  and  unprofitable  labours.  For  eren 
as  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  light  of  this  world 
can  never  go  straight ;  so  they  who  do  not  turn  their  eyes  to  the 
rays  of  the  scriptures  of  Ood,  do  of  necessity  run  frequently  into 
many  errors,  just  as  if  they  walked  in  darkness  replete  with  perils." 
The  same  author,  in  his  first  Homily  upon  John,  writes  thus: 
"  Therefore  he  (John)  covered  not  his  doctrine  in  mist  and  darkness, 
as  they  (the  plulosophers)  shrouded  their  perverse  opinions  in  obscu- 
rity as  in  a  rail.  But  his  doctrine  is  clearer  and  more  lucid  than 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  propagated  to  all  men/'  And, 
in  his  first  Homily  upon  Matthew,  he  says,  that  "  the  scriptures  are 
easily  intelligible  and  plain  even  to  the  slave,  the  rustic,  the  widow, 
the  child,  and  the  man  of  weakest  intellect."  What  class  of  men, 
therefore,  is  there  to  whom  the  scriptures  are  so  difficult  as  our  ad- 
versaries slanderously  pretend.  Slaves,  rustics,  women,  boys,  and 
people  of  the  meanest  understanding,  may  be  engaged  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  perusal  of  them.  Therefore  the  scriptures  have 
great  perspicuity  and  facility,  and  should  not  be  taken  away  from 
the  people  on  the  pretext  of  their  obscurity. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  when 
employed  in  proving  the  Deity  of  Christ,  thus  addresses  those  with 
whom  he  held  the  conference :  "  Attend  to  those  things  which  I 
shall  quote  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  which  are  such  as  to 
need  merely  a  hearing,  and  not  any  exposition'."  Where  ho  says 
that  the  scriptures  are  so  easy  that  he  who  hears  them  merely,  im« 

P  Pag.  274,  B.  Paris.  1636.] 
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mediately  understands  them.  For  the  Greek  words  shew  that  this 
18  affirmed  of  the  scriptures  themselves,  not  merely  of  those  matters 
which  he  mentioned  out  of  the  scriptures :  irpoGe^ere  oh  fieXXw 
apaiuLifiv^(rK€iv  airo  t£u  ayiwy  ypa<l>wv,  ovoe  i^rjyfjO^vat  ceofAeywv, 
aXXd  fjLovov  cucoua6!jvai.  IrensBus,  Lib.  in.  15,  affirms  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles  to  be  "  manifest  and  firm,  keeping  nothing 
back\''  Thus  it  is  both  perspicuous  and  perfect.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  in  his  irporpeimKOi  Xo7o$,  or  exhortation  to  the  Gentiles, 
writes  thus :  "  Hear  ye  that  are  far  off,  hear  also  ye  that  are  nigh. 
The  word  is  concealed  from  none;  the  light  is  common,  it  beams 
on  all  men ;  there  is  nothing  Cimmerian  in  the  word.  Let  us  haste 
to  salvation,  to  regeneration '.''  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  upon 
Psalm  Ixxxvi.,  compares  the  apostles  and  prophets  with  the  philoso- 
phers, as  Chrysostom  did  above,  and  says  that  Plato  wrote  for  few, 
because  scarcely  three  men  understood  him ;  but  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  whom  he  there  calls  the  princes  of  the  church  and  the 
princes  of  Christ,  **  wrote  not  for  a  few,  but  for  the  whole  people, 
that  all  might  understand.'^  Ambrose,  in  his  seventh  epistle,  at  the 
beginning,  says  that  Paul  so  explains  himself  in  most  of  his  dis- 
courses, that  he  who  treats  of  him  finds  nothing  to  add;  "  and,  if  he 
would  say  something,  must  discharge  the  ofiice  of  a  grammarian 
rather  than  of  a  reasoner^'^ 

Basil,  in  his  shorter  definitions,  Quaest.  45,  where  he  handles 
the  question, — If  a  man,  having  heard  the  Lord  (who  had  said, 
''The  servant  that  knew  his  Lord's  will  and  did  it  not,  neither  pre- 
pared himself  to  do  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  but 
be  who  knew  not,  and  did  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes,")  should  on  that  account  studiously  neglect  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  hath  he  any  comfort  ? — declares  it  evi- 
dent, that  he  who  is  such,  falsely  pretends  ignorance,  and  inevitably 
incurs  judgment  for  his  sin.  For,  saith  the  Lord,  "if  I  had  not 
come  among  them  and  spoken  to  them,  they  had  not  had  sin ;  but 
now  they  have  no  doak  for  their  sin."  Then  he  subjoins  what  makes 

\}  Igitur  testiftcatio  ejus  [Lucse]  vera,  et  doctrina  Apostolorom  manifesta 
et  finna,  et  nihU  Bubirahens. — ^Pag.  278,  b.  Paria.  1676.] 

['  *Ajcov(rarc  o^y  ol  /uucpiip,  AKOwrart  ol  fyyvt'  ovk  amKpvfirf  ru^r  6  \6yof 
^£  iirri  Koi¥6vy  intkafjoni  mwrw  eufOpwroif  ovdtls  Kiti/ttptos  hf  Xifyy.  cnrcv- 
o>«/icy  tU  (rwrrjplay,  hrl  rljv  vaXiyytvttrUaf. — p.  66,  D.  Parifl.  1629.] 

['  In  plerisque  ita  se  ipse  buib  exponit  sermoiiibuB,  ut  is  qui  tractat  nihil 
inveniat  quod  acfjiciat  suum ;  ac  si  velit  aliquid  dicere,  grammatioi  magis  quam 
diflputatoriB  fungatur  munere. — ^Bp.  37.  (claBS.  l.)T.  vra.  p.  448.  Paria.  1839.] 
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for  us  in  this  controyersy :  t^  ayw  ypci(p^9  7ravTa')(ov  iraat  to 
OiXrifia  Tou  OeoS  SiayyeWouarf^^'  **  The  sacred  scripture  eierj 
where  declares  to  us  the  will  of  God.  Therefore  he  who  is  such  will 
not  be  condemned  with  a  lesser  judgment  along  with  those  who 
are  in  ignorance,  but  with  a  severer,  with  those  of  whom  it  is 
written,  'They  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears,  lest 
she  should  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmers  and  the  enchanter,  while 
she  is  skilfully  diarmed  by  him'.^'  The  same  author,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Commentary  upon  the  Psalms,  observes :  "  From  scrip- 
ture, as  from  a  common  repository  of  drugs  to  heal  our  souls,  cy 
Koivf  t£v  ^ir)(6ou  iaTpeifp,  every  man  may  choose  a  remedy  suited 
to  his  complaint,  each  may  be  his  own  physician/^  Epiphanius, 
Hceres.  69,  says :  "  All  things  are  clear  and  full  of  light  in  the 
divine  scripture  V  &c.  And  Ucer.  76,  **  All  things  are  clear  in 
the  divine  scriptures  to  those  who  will  approach  with  pious  reason- 
ing to  the  divine  word :"  iravra  aaKpij  ey  Trj  Oeitjf.  y pa(f> fj  toij 
(iovXoimevois  euaefiei  Xoyiafi^  Trpoaep^feaOai  ry  6el(p  Xoytp^. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  his  seventh  Book  agunst  Julian,  an- 
swering an  objection  from  the  simplicity  of  the  scriptures,  says 
that  they  were  so  written  purposely,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
known  and  understood  by  every  one.  His  words  are  these :  ''But 
some  one  will  say,  that  the  divine  scripture  hath  a  style  and 
diction  common  to  all,  vulgar  and  trite ;  whereas  the  things  of  the 
Greeks  are  expressed  elegantly,  and  abound  in  grace  and  eloquence. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  the  prophetical  and  Mosaic  books  are 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew  language;  and,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  known  to  all,  small  and  great,  are  usefully  committed  to  a 
familiar  diction,  so  as  to  transcend  no  man's  capadty^"  The  same 
father  also,  in  his  ninth  book  against  the  same  antagonist,  says  that 
nothing  in  the  scriptures  is  difficult  to  those  who  use  them  as  they 
ought ;  but  that  every  sentence  in  them  is  inaccessible  to  Julian 
and  such  as  he. 

[*  Basil.  0pp.  T.  n.  p.  642,  a.b.  1618.] 

[*  Twv  pfiTwv  vavrj/  €v  nwfVfucri  'Ayi^  KonivyatrfMvnK'-^T,  I.  p.  763.  ed. 
Petav.] 

[«  Ibid.  p.  920,  A.] 

[7  Sed  dicet  aliquis  quod  divina  scriptura  communem  omnibus  et  vulga- 
rem  ac  protritam  habet  dictionem,  res  autem  Qrsecoram  diserte  dicuntur,  et 
abundant  gratia  et  eloquentia.  Dicimus  igitur,  quod  lingua  quidem  Hebneo- 
rum  Prophetica  dicta  sunt  et  Mosaica :  ut  autem  onmibus  essent  not»  par- 
yis  et  magnis,  utiUter  fSamiliari  sermone  commendatse  sunt,  ita  ut  nulliuB 
captiun  transcendant. — coL  160.  Basil.  1569.] 
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Fulgentius,  in  his  discourse  concerning  the  confessors,  writes 
thus  upon  this  subject:  "In  which  commandments  (that  is,  the 
divine),  as  in  most  rich  viands,  the  spiritual  abundance  of  heavenly 
didnties  is  so  exuberant,  that  there  is  in  the  word  of  God  plenty 
for  the  perfect  to  eat,  and  plenty  also  for  the  babe  to  suck.  For 
there  is  both  the  milk  of  the  suckling,  whereby  the  tender  infancy 
of  the  faithful  may  be  nourished,  and  the  solid  food  whereby  the 
robust  youth  of  the  perfect  may  gain  spiritual  increase  of  holy 
vigour.  There  provision  is  made  universally  for  the  salvation  of 
all  whom  the  Lord  designs  to  save.  There  is  what  suits  every  age ; 
there  is  what  fits  every  profession.  There  we  hear  the  precepts 
which  we  should  perform  :  there  we  know  the  rewards  we  are  to 
hope  for.  There  is  the  command  which  teaches  by  the  letter,  and 
instructs  us  unto  knowledge:  there  the  promise  which  draws  us 
by  grace,  and  leads  us  to  glory  ^"  Gregory  the  great,  in  the 
epistle  to  Leander,  which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  works 
of  Gregory,  compares  the  scripture  to  a  river,  in  which  "  the  ele- 
phant may  swim,  and  yet  the  lamb  may  walk." 

Bernard,  in  his  discourse  upon  those  words  of  Wisdom,  "  The 
Lord  hath  led  the  just  by  straight  paths,"  writes  in  this  manner : 
"  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right  ways,  fair  ways,  full  ways,  plain 
ways :  right,  without  error,  because  they  lead  to  life ;  fair,  with- 
out soil,  because  they  teach  purity ;  full  in  multitude,  because  the 
whole  world  is  now  within  the  net  of  Christ ;  plain,  without  diffi- 
culty, because  they  freely  bestow  sweetness'." 

The  same  may  be  proved  even  from  the  papists  themselves.  For 
Andradius,in  his  second  book  of  orthodox  explications,  says  that  those 
things  which  are  the  chief  heads  of  faith  are  to  be  held  explicitly  even 
by  the  ignorant  people;  and  that  there  is  no  degree  of  rudeness  so 

P  In  qaibus  denuo  mandatis,  tanquam  ditifuiimis  fercullB,  Bio  coelostium 
deliciarum  copia  spiritalig  exuberst,  ut  in  verbo  Dei  abundet  quod  perfectus 
comedat ;  abundet  etiam  quod  panmlus  sugat.  Ibi  est  enim  simul  et  bicteus 
potus,  quo  tenera  fidelium  nutriatur  infantia,  et  solidus  cibus  quo  robusta 
poifectorum  juventus  spiritualia  sanctse  yirtutis  accipiat  incrementa.  Ibi 
prorsus  ad  salutem  consulitur  uniyersis  quos  Dominus  salyare  dignatur.  Ibi 
est  quod  omm  setati  congruat :  ibi  quod  omni  professioni  conyeniat,  etc. — 
p.  649.  Antwerp.  1574.] 

['  VisB  Domini  yisB  rectse,  vise  pulchne,  vise  pleme,  yia  planse :  rectsB  sine 
errore,  quia  ducunt  ad  vitam ;  pulchrse  sine  sorde,  quia  decent  munditiam ; 
plensB  multitudine,  quia  totus  jam  mundus  est  intra  Christi  sagenam ;  plansB 
sine  difficultate,  quia  donant  suayitatem. — Sermoues  de  Divers.  Serm.  xx.  1. 
Bernard.  0pp.  T.  m.  p.  41.  PariB.  1836.] 
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great  as  to  exempt  an  ignorance  of  these  from  crime,  though  it  suffice 
to  hold  the  rest  implicitly.  Therefore  the  chief  heads  of  faith, 
even  according  to  Andradius,  are  plainly  proposed  in  scripture,  and 
none  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  however  rude  and  unlearned. 
Catharinus,  in  his  commentary  on  2  Tim.  iii.  says,  that  to  him  who 
hath  faith  the  scriptures  "  miJce  themselves  easy,  as  much  as  may 
be,  and  familiar  to  be  understood."  Likewise  Sixtus  Senensis, 
Biblioth.  Lib.  6,  Annotat  151,  distributes  the  scriptures  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which  he  allows  to  be  "  plain  and  clear,  as  con- 
taining the  first  and  highest  principles  of  what  should  be  believed, 
and  the  chief  precepts  of  good  morals,  and  easy  examples;  of  which 
kind  are  the  moral  sentences,  and  some  of  the  sacred  narratives, 
useful  for  moulding  our  manners'^."  Thus  our  opponents  confess 
that  those  things  are  plain  in  scripture,  which  contain  the  chief 
heads  of  faith,  and  precepts  and  examples  of  practice.  We  accept 
this  admission ;  nor  did  we  ever  think  or  write  that  every  thing 
was  plain  in  scripture.  For  it  is  sufficient  for  the  people  to  learn 
from  the  scriptures  those  chief  principles  of  ftdth,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  every  man's  salvation,  and  imitate  the  precepts  and  exam- 
ples of  a  life  becoming  Christians,  which  occur  everywhere  in  the 
sacred  pages.  Foi^we  do  not  say  that  the  scriptures  are  simply  qi: 
universally  plidn,  but  in  the  chief  and  most  necessary  things,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  read  with  benefit  by  the  people.^  Our 
adversaries  allow  that  the  scriptures  are  clear  in  those  things 
which  are  the  chief  and  highest  principles  of  faith  or  ele- 
ments of  virtue,  and  yet  do  not  permit  the  people  to  read  the 
scriptures.  What  can  be  more  iniquitous  ?  Indeed  all  the  papists 
in  their  books,  when  they  seek  to  prove  any  thing,  boast  every- 
where that  they  can  bring  arguments  against  us  from  the  most 
luminous,  plain,  clear  and  manifest  testimonies  of  scripture :  there- 
fore, there  are  many  very  clear  passages  in  scripture.  For  in 
every  dispute  their  common  phrases  are, — This  is  clear, — This  is 
pl^un, — This  is  manifest  in  the  scriptures,  and  such  like.  Surely 
when  they  speak  thus,  they  ignorantly  and  unawares  confess  the 
perspicuity  of  the  scriptures  even  in  the  greatest  questions  and  con- 
troversies.    And  so  far  of  the  fourth  question. 

[3  Utpoto  qu£B  prima  summaque  rerum  credendarum  principia,  ac  pneci- 
pua  bene  yivendi  prsecepta  et  example  cognitu  facilia  complectantur,  ut  sunt 
morales  sententise,  et  sacrse  qusedam  historisB  fonnandis  moribus  utiles.] 
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THE   FIRST   CONTROVERSY. 

QUESTION    V. 

CONCERNING  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    THE    QUESTION. 

It  is  written,  John  v.  39,  *  EpewaTc  ra?  ypa(pds9  **  Search 
the  scriptures.*'  Christ  our  Saviour  said  this  to  excite  the  Jews, 
and  all  of  us  also,  to  investigate  the  true  sense  of  scripture.  For 
the  scripture  consists  not  in  the  bare  words,  but  in  the  sense,  mtef » 
pretation,  and  meaning  of  the  words.  This  is  plain  from  Basil,  in 
his  second  book  against  Eunomius,  where  he  says,  that  ''  piety  is 
not  in  the  sound  of  the  air,  but  in  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
things  denoted  ^"  The  same  appears  also  from  Jerome's  commentary 
upon  the  first  chapter  of  the  Galatians,  where  he  writes  thus  : 
"  Let  us  not  think  that  the  Gospel  is  in  the  words  of  scripture, 
but  in  the  sense ;  not  on  the  jurface,  but  in  the  marrow  ;  not  in  the 
leaves  of  speech,  but  in  the  root  of  reason*."  Since  scripture  there- 
foire  IS  concerhed~not  merely'wifli  the  words,  but  the  true  sense  of 
the  words,  which  we  niay  rightly  call  the  very^life  jmd  soul  of 
scrjpturej  it  is  plain  that  this  precept  of  Christ,  wherein  he  bids 
us  "search  the  scriptures,"  is  to  be  understood  of  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  scriptures,  and  not  of  the  bare  words  alone. 
Hence  arises  this  question,  concerning  which  we  dispute  with  the 
papists, — Whence  the  true  interpretation  of  scripture  is  to  be 
sought  ?  Ilere  wo  must  seek  first  the  state  of  the  question ;  and 
then  come  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The  Tridentine  fa- 
thers, in  their  fourth  session,  command  that  no  one  shall  dare 
to    interpret   holy  scripture   contrary   to   that  sense  which  holy 

[^  I  cannot  find  this  in  the  place  specified ;  and  suppose  there  is  a  mistake 
in  the  reference.] 

[3  Ne  putemus  in  verbis  scripturarum  esse  evangelium,  sed  in  sensu ;  non 
in  Buperficie,  sed  in  medulla ;  non  in  sermonum  foliis,  sed  in  radicc  rationis. 
— T.  VII.  p.  386.] 
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mother  church  bath  held,  and  holds,  to  whom  (as  they  say)  it 
belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  scripture ; 
or  contrary  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers.  They  seem, 
therefore,  to  determine  that  the  interpretation  of  seripture  is  the 
privilege  of  the  church,  and  that  that  is  the  true  one  which  agrees 
with  the  fathers.  But  still  the  matter  is  left  in  doubt.  For  we 
inquire  further,  what  is  this  church ;  and  who  are  these  fathers  ? 
We  must,  therefore,  consult  other  papists  in  order  to  gain  a  full 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  question.  I  mean 
to  follow  in  this  matter  especially  the  Jesuit  BeUarmine  and  Sta- 
pleton :  and  I  will  divide  the  whole  course  of  this  question  into 
two  parts,  treating,  first,  of  the  authority  and  supreme  tribunal 
for  interpreting  scripture,  with  whom  it  is  lodged ;  next,  of  the 
means  to  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture.  But  first  we 
must  premise  something  in  the  way  of  prolegomena,  which  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF    CERTAIN    PREUMINARIES,    NECESSARY    FOR    UNDERSTANDINa 

THE    STATE    OF    THE    QUESTION. 

/  Our  FIRST  preliminary  observation  shall  be  upon  the  number  of 
th^ssfiges  of  scripture,  which  the  fathers  determine  to  be  various ; 
that  is,  the  historical,  which  they  have  styled  also  the  grammatficgl 


Utilitate  Credendi,  c.  3  :  where  he  says  that  it  is  the  historic  sense, 
when  we  are  told  what  was  done,  and  what  not  done ;  that  scripture 
is  expounded  setiologically,  when  it  is  shewn  why  any  thing  was 
done  or  said ;  analogically,  when  the  agreement  of  both  Testaments 
is  explained;  allegorically,  when  we  are  taught  that  some  things 
which  are  written  are  not  to  be  taken  in  the  letter,  but  understood 
figuratively.  Others,  however,  enumerate  other  kinds  of  mystical 
senses,  as  the  tropological,  the  allegorical,  and  anagogic ;  of  which 
we  read  a  great  deal  in  Origen  and  the  rest.  The  Jesuit  divides 
all  these  senses  into  two  species;  the  historic  or  literal,  and  the 
mystic  or  spiritual.  He  defines  the  historic  or  literal,  as  that  wTii^" 
the  words  present  immediately ;  and  the  mystic  or  spiritual,  that 
which  is  referred  to  something  besides  what  the  words  express; 
and  this  he  says  is  either  tropological,  or  anagogic,  or  allegorical. 

26—2 
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Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Sum.  Qusest.  i.  Art.  10, 
sayiT  ouToT^Gregory,  Moral.  Lib.  xx.  c.  1,  that  it  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  scripture,  and  of  no  other  authors,  that  not  only  the 
words,  but  the  things  also^  have  a  significatiqnj  and  this  he  saysTs 
denoled  by  that  book  mentioned  Ezek.  ii.  10,  and  Revel,  v.  1, 
which  was  "  written  within  and  without"  The  words  of  Gregory 
dted  by  Thomas  are  these :  "  The  sacred  scripture  transcends 
other  sciences  in  the  very  manner  of  its  expression,  since  in  one 
and  the  same  discourse  it  discloses  a  mystery  while  it  narrates  an 
events"  Nazianzen  compares  the  hteral  sense  to  the  body,  the 
mystical  and  spiritual  to  the  souL  The  Jesuit  uses  a  di%rent 
simile  :  "  As,"  says  he,  "  the  begotten  Word  of  God  hath  two 
natures,  the  one  human  and  visible,  the  other  divine  and  invisible!^ 
so  the  written  word  of  God  hath  a  two-fold  sense :  the  one  outward, 
that  is,  historic  or  literal;  the  other,  inward,  that  is,  mystic  or 
spiritual."  Then  he  determines  that  this  spiritual  sense  Is  three- 
fold, allegorical,  anagogic,  and  tropological,  as  we  have  said  before 
that  others  had  determined  also.  These  things  we  do  not  wholly 
reject:  we  concede  such  things  as  allegory,  anagoge,  and  tropo- 
logy in  scripture;  but  meanwhile  we  deny  that  there  are  mainy 
and  various  senses.  We  affirm  that  there  is  but  one  true,  proper 
and  genuine  sense  of  scnpture,  arising  from  the  words  rightly  un- 
derstood, which  we  call  the  literal :  and  we  contend  that  allegories, 
tropologies,  and  anagoges  are  not  various  senses,  but  various  collec- 
tions from  one  sense,  or  various  applications  and  accommodations 
of  that  one  meaning. 

Now  the  Jesuit's  assertion,  that  the  literal  sense  is  that  which 
the  words  immediately  present,  is  not  true.  For  then  what,  I 
beseech  you,  will  be  the  literal  sense  of  these  words,  Ps.  xci.  13, 
''  Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  adder  and  the  basilisk ;  the  lion  and  the 
dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  foot  ? "  For  if  that  be  the  literal 
sense  of  these  words,  which  the  words  immediately  present,  let 
them  shew  us  the  lion  on  which  Christ  trampled,  the  adder  or 
badlisk  on  which  he  walked.  Either,  therefore,  the  literal  sense  is 
not  that  which  the  words  immediately  present,  as  the  Jesuit  main- 
tains; or  these  words  have  no  Hteral  sense,  which  he  dares  not 
affirm.  For  they  say  that  all  the  senses  mentioned  above  are  to 
be  found  in  every  passage  of  scripture.    Besides,  what  will  they 

[^  Sacra  scrlptura  reliquas  scientias  ipso  locutionis  Ba»  more  transcendit, 
quia  uno  eodomque  sermone,  dum  geetum  narrat,  prodit  myBterium. — p.  4. 
Par.  1639.] 
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make  the  literal  sense  of  Isaiah  xi.  6,  7,  8,  and  Ixv.  last  yerse? 
where  the  prophet  says  that  "  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid,  the  calf  and  the  lion  and 
the  sheep  shall  dwell  together,  and  the  calf  and  the  bear  pastm*e 
together,"  &c.  Certainly  no  one  can  shew  where  and  when  this 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  according  to  the  letter,  if  we  determine  the 
Uteral  sense  to  be  that  which  the  words  immediately  suggest 
Finally,  if  this  Jesuitical  definition  of  the  literal  sense  be  true, 
what  literal  sense,  I  pray  you,  will  remain  in  those  words  of 
Christ,  Matth.  v.  29,  30,  "If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out;  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off?"  Origen,  inileed^ 
though  elsewhere  too  much  given  to  allegories  and  mystical  senses,  > 
interpreted  these  words  according  to  the  letter,  but  absurdly.  The 
literal  sense,  then,  is  not  that  which  the  words  immediately  sugges^^ 
as  the  Jesuit  defines  it;  but  rather  that  which  arises  from  the 
words  themselyes,  whether  they  be  taken  strictly  or  figuratively. 
If  the  discourse  hp  figurative,  it  is  not  to  be  explained  according  to 
that  meaning  which  the  sound  of  the  words  would  at  first  and  im- 
mediately suggest  This  is  what  Alphonsus  de  Castro  seems  to 
affirm, '  Contra  Hasres.  Lib.  i.  c.  3,  where  he  defines  the  literal 
sense  better  than  the  Jesuit,  making  it  that  which  either  the  words, 
or  the  things  expressed  by  the  words,  denote.  For  example,  the 
literal  sense  of  these  words,  ''  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  crush 
the  serpent's  head,"  is  this,  that  Christ  shall  beat  down  Satan,  and 
break  and  crush  all  his  force  and  power ;  although  the  devil  neither 
is  a  serpent,  nor  hath  a  head. 

As  to  those  three  spiritual  senses,  it  is  surely  foolish  to  say 
that  there  are  as  many  senses  of  scripture  as  the  words  themselves 
may  be  transferred  and  accommodated  to  bear.  For  although  the 
words  may  be  applied  and  accommodated  tropologically,  allego- 
rically,  anagogically,  or  any  other  way  ;  yet  there  are  not  therefore 
various  senses,  various  interpretations  and  explications  of  scripture, 
but  there  is  but  one  sense,  and  that  the  literal  which  may  be 
variously  accommodated,  and  from  which  various  things  may  be 
^  collected.  The  apostle,  indeed,  Galat.  iv.  24,  interprets  the  history 
of  Abraham's  two  wives  allegorically,  or  rather  typically,  of  the 
two  Testaments ;  for  he  says  in  express  words,  anvd  ianv  aXXfj- 
yopovfieva,  &c.  But  there  he  does  not  make  a  two-fold  sense  of 
that  history,  but  only  says  that  it  may  be  allegorically  interpreted 
to  his  purpose,  and  the  illustration  of  the  subject  which  he  hath  in 
hand.     Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  catachrcsis  in  the  word  d\Xl^ 
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yopovfxeva,  for  that  history  is  not  accommodated  by  Paul  in  that 
place  allegorically,  but  typically ;  and  a  type  is  a  different  thing 
from  an  allegory.  The  sense,  therefore,  of  that  scripture  is  one 
only,  namely,  the  literal  or  grammatical.  However,  the  whole  en^ 
tire  sense  is  not  in  the  words  taken  strictly,  but  part  in  the  type, 
p£U*t  in  the  transaction  itself.  In  either  of  these  considered  sepa- 
rately^ and  by  itself  part  only  of  the  meaning  is  contained ;  and  By 
both  taken  together  the  full  and  perfect  meaning  is  completed. 

The  same  is  to  be  thought  of  all  those  places  in  which  scrip- 
ture interprets  any  thing  in  an  allegoric  sense.  Hence  we  per- 
ceive that  there  is  but  one  true  and  genuine  sense  of  scripture, 
namely,  the  literal  or  grammatical,  whether  it  arise  from  the  words 
taken  strictly,  or  from  the  words  figuratively  understood,  or  from 
both  together ;  and  that  allegorical  expositions  are  not  various 
meanings,  but  only  various  applications  and  accommodations^^ 
scnpture.  Such  allegories,  indeed,  we  may  sometimes  use  wiCB 
profit  and  advantage  to  give  pleasure,  not  to  coerce  assent ;  espe- 
'  daily  when  scripture  explains  a  thing  allegorically,  for  otherwise 
we  should  be  frugal  of  inventing  allegories.  David  fought  with 
Goliah.  David  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  Goliah  of  the  devil. 
Therefore,  this  fight  and  victory  of  David  may  be  typically  accom- 
modated to  denote  the  combat  of  Christ  with  Satan,  and  bis  victory. 
One  may  also  give  an  allegorical  iaccommodation  of  the  same  nar- 
rative, thus :  David  overcame  Goliah.  So  ought  we  to  overcome 
our  passions,  which  wage  a  kind  of  giant  war  within  us  against  the 
Spirit  of  God.  I  confess  that  these  are  true  and  may  be  fitly  said : 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  was 
the  sense  of  this  history.     So  much  upon  allegories. 

Tropology  hath  still  less  claims  to  be  esteemed  a  new  sense, 
because  it  flows  plainly  and  necessarily  from  the  very  words,  and  is' 
therefore  collected  from  the  text  itself.     It  is  nothing  more  than  an 

*  e^cal  treatment  of  scripture,  when  we  collect  from  the  scriptures 
what  is  citable  to  direct  our  lives  and  form  our  morals,  and  hatH 

'place  in  common  life  :  as,  Abraham  overcame  five  kings  with  a  small 
band  ;  therefore  we  should  neither  trust  too  much  to  a  great  num- 
ber, nor  despair  with  a  few.  David,  given  up  to  inactivity,  was 
entangled  by  love,  and  so  fell  into  adultery :  therefore  we  should 

•  ^hun  idleness.  Noah,  when  drunk,  lay  shamefully  exposed,  and  so 
became  the  sport  of  his  own  son :  therefore  we  should  beware  of 
drunkenness,  lest  we  fall  into  disgrace  and  mischief.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn :"  therefore  ministers 
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are  to  be  supported  and  supplied  with  all  things  needful.  This  is 
what  Paul  collects  from  the  words,  1  Cor,  ix.  9,  and  1  Tim.  v.  18. 
Peter  in  the  hall  of  the  high  priest  denied  Christ,  but  went  out  and 
repented :  therefore  the  company  of  evil  men  is  to  be  avoided. 
Christ  also  hath  used  this  mode  of  interpretation,  Matth.  xii.  41, 42, 
where  he  accommodates  to  the  case  of  the  Jews  then  present  the 
repentance  of  the  Ninevites  immediately  upon  hearing  Jonah,  and  the 
long  journey  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon.  In  this  treatment 
of  texts,  and  such  educings  of  various  admonitions  and  exhortations, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  minister's  function  Ijea.  But  all  such  things 
flow  and  are  concluded  from  the  very  words  themselves.  This, 
therefore,  is  not  a  new  or  various  meaning,  foreign  to  the  w(>r9i 
themselves,  but  absolutely  one  and  the  same  with  the  literal  sense. 

We  should  form  a  like  judgment  of  the  type  or  anagoge.  In 
Psalm  xcv.  God  says,  "  I  sware  in  my  wrath,  that  they  should 
not  enter  into  my  rest."  There  the  rest  may  be  understood  both 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  typically  also  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven: for  the  realm  of  Canaan  was  a  type  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Yet  this  is  not  a  twofold  sense ;  but,  when  the  sign  isjre- 
ferred  to  the  thing  signified,  that  which  was  hidden  in  the  sign  is 
more  openly  expressed.  When  we  proceed  from  the  sign  to  tba. 
thing  signified,  we  bring  no  new  sense,  but  only  bring  out  into 
light  what  was  before  concealed  in  the  sign.  Wfien  we  speak  of 
the  sign  by  itself,  we  express  only  part  of  the  meaning ;  and  so  also 
when  we  mention  only  the  thing  signified :  but  when  the  mutual 
relation  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  is  brought  out, 
then  the  whole  complete  sense,  which  is  founded  upon  this  simili- 
tude and  agreement,  is  set  forth.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x.  11,  '^  All 
these  things  happened  to  them  for.  ensamples,"  or  typically,  ri^oc 
auve^aivov  eic6ij/oi9,  &c. :  the  meaning  of  the  place  is,  that  we 
should  accommodate  the  events  of  the  ancient  Jewish  people  to  our 
instruction,  so  as  th^it,  admonished  by  their  example,  we  may  learn 
to  please  6od»  and  avoid  idolatry  and  other  sins ;  not  that  we  are  to 
collect  from  all  these  things  I  know  not  wbat  new  and  spirituatmean- 
ing.  For  although  this  sense  be  spiritual,  yet  it  is  not  a  different  one, 
but  really  hteral ;  since  the  letter  itself  affords  it  to  us  in  the  way 
of  similitude  or  argument.  The  Jews  were  punished  when  they  sin- 
ned :  therefore,  if  we  sin  in  Uke  manner,  we  shall  bear  and  pay  to 
God  similar  penalties.  lie  hath  set  before  us  the  punishment  of  the 
Jews  pourtraycd  as  it  were  in  a  picture,  that  we  may  constantly 
have  it  before  our  eyes.     They  had  indeed  many  things  of  a 
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typical  nature^-the  cloud,  the  passage  through  the  sea,  the  water 
from  the  rock,  the  manna ;  which  all  were  symbols  to  the  pious  of 
heavenly  things.  As  the  water  flowing  from  the  rock  refreshed 
the  weary  people,  and  the  manna  fed  them,  so  Christ  cheers  and 
preserves  us.  As  they  were  enveloped  in  the  cloud,  and  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  waves  of  the  great  deep,  so  all  the  godly  are  washed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  These  were  all  sacraments  to  them,  and  so 
the  pious  understood  them.  When,  therefore,  these  are  expounded 
literally  of  the  things  themselves,  spiritually  of  celestial  graces,  we 
do  not  make  two  diverse  senses ;  but,  by  expounding  a  similitude, 
we  compare  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  and  so  bring  out  the 
true  and  entire  sense  of  the  words.  So  in  our  sacraments  there 
are  not  two  senses,  the  literal  and  tiie  mystical;  but  one  only, 
founded  in  the  comparison  and  conjunction  of  the  signs  and  things. 
As  our  bodies  are  washed  with  water,  so  our  souls  are  purified  by 
the  blood  of  Christ:  as  our  bodies  are  strengthened  with  bread 
and  wine,  so  are  we  wholly  sustained  by  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour.  So  from  these  types  Paul  argues :  If  the  Jews  perished  for 
their  crimes,  we  also  shall  perish,  if  we  commit  the  same  offences. 
Paul  does  not  there  deliver  a  twofold  sense,  but  he  draws  and  sets 
forth  an  example  from  those  things  which  befel  the  Jewish  people, 
by  which  he  admonishes  the  Corinthians  to  take  warning.  J 

The  sense  of  scripture,  therefore,  is  but  one, — the  literal; 
for  it  is  folly  to  feign  many  senses,  merely  because  many  things 
follow  from  the  words  of  scripture  rightly  understood.  Those 
things  may,  indeed,  be  called  corollaries  or  consequences,  flowing 
from  the  right  understanding  of  the '  words,  but  new  and  dif- 
ferent senses  they  are  by  no  meanau  Thomas  Hquinas  himself 
appears  to  have  seen  this ;  for,  in  the  1st  part  of  his  Sum.  QusBst. 
I.  Art  10,  he  writes  thus :  "  Since  the  literal  sense  is  that  which 
the  author  intends,  and  the  author  of  holy  scripture  is  God,  who 
comprehends  all  things  together  in  his  mind ;  there  is  nothing  im- 
proper in  saying  that,  even  according  to  the  literal  sense,  there 
are  several  meanings  of  scripture  in  one  text^"  Since  then  that 
is  the  sense  of  scripture,  and  the  literal  sense,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  intends,  however  it  may  be  gathered ;  certiunly,  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  intended  the  tropologic,  anagogic,  or  allegoric  sense  of  any 

[1  Quia  sensus  litendis  est  quem  auctor  intendat,  auctor  autem  sacrse 
scriptursB  Deus  est,  qui  omnia  simul  sue  intellectu  comprehendit ;  noa  est 
inconyeniens,  si  etiam  secundum  litenUem  sensum  in  una  litera  Bcripturse 
plures  sint  sensus. — ^p.  4.  Par.  1639.] 
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place,  these  senses  are  not  different  from  the  literal,  as  Thomas  hath 
expressly  taught  us.  So  also  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  Lib.  i.  contra 
Hceres.  cap.  3.  **  He  that  shall  choose  to  confine  the  sense  of  a 
parable  within  the  letter,  will  not  do  amiss^"  So  much  for  the 
first  preliminary. 

We  must  note  and  observe  in  the  second  place,  thgt  it  is  only 
from  the  literal  sense  that  strong,  valid,  and  efficacious  argumegi^ 
caqJtS-ilfilixfidL;  which  is  the  concession  even  of  our  adversaries 
themselves.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  and  no  other  is  the 
genuine  sense  of  scripture.  For  a  firm  argument  may  always  be 
derived  from  the  genuine  and  proper  sense.  Since,  therefore, 
firm  inferences  cannot  be  made  from  those  other  senses,  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  they  are  not  true  and  genuine  meanings.  Therefore, 
tropology,^  allegory^  and  anagoge^  if  they  are  real  meanings^^  a|^ 
literal  ones.  Now  the  reason  whv  sound  arguments  are  always  derived 
from  the  titeral  s^qae.  is  tbis«  because  it  is  certain  that  that  which  js 
derived  firomUie, words  themselv^  is .  ever  the,  sense  .of  the  Soly 
Splint  ;l>ut  we  are  not  so  certain  of  any  mystical  sense,  except  when 
tlieJifilj^Spint^hmo^^  us..    For  example,  it  is  written, 

Hosea  xL  1,  ''Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son;"  and  Exod. 
xii.  46,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  break  a  bone  of  him."  It  is  sufficiently 
plain  that  the  former  is  to  be  understood  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  the  latter  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Who,  now,  would  dare  to 
transfer  and  acconmiodate  these  to  Christ,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had 

not  done  it  first,  and  declared  to  us  his  mind  and  intention? 

namely,  that  the  Son  in  the  former  passage  denotes  not  only  the 
people  of  Israel,  but  Christ  also ;  and  the  h<me,  in  the  latter,  is  to 
be  understood  of  Christ  as  well  as  of  the  paschal  lamb.  They  who 
interpret  those  places  merely  of  the  people  of  Israel  or  the  paschal 
lamb,  bring  only  part  of  the  meaning,  not  the  whole :  because  the 
entire  sense  is  to  be  understood  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  itself 
taken  together,  and  consists  in  the  accommodation  of  the  sign  to  the 
thing  signified.  Hereupon  emerge  not  different  senses,  but  one  en- 
tire sense.  However,  we  must  argue  from  the  literal  sense :  and  * 
hence  comes  that  vulgar  and  trite  proverb,  that  metaphorical  and 
symbolic  theology  is  not  argumentative;  which  Thomas,  in  the 
place  quoted  above,  proves  out  of  Augustine,  Epist.  48,  contra 
Vincent.  DoncU.^  as  also  Jerome  on  the  13th  of  Matthew.  Hence 
also  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  says  in  a  certain  place,  that  ''  mystical 

P  Sensmn  paraboles  qui  intra  literalem  circumsepire  yoluerit,  non  abs  re 
fddet. — ^De  Sensu  Parab.  p.  6.  Par.  1564.] 
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theology  does  not  prove  any  thing/'  Alphonsus  discourses  copiously 
upon  this  subject,  Lib.  i.  c.  3 ;  and  Andradius  says,  Trident.  De- 
fens,  Lib.  II.,  that  ''  the  literal  sense  alone  supplies  arguments  to 
confirm  the  doctrines  of  religion  ^'^ 

Our  THIRD  preliminary  observation  is,  that  we  must  not  bring 
any  private  meanings,  or  private  opinions,  but  only  such  as  agree 
with  the  mind,  intention,  and  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit  For,  since 
he  is  the  author  of  the  scriptures,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  follow  him 
in  interpreting  scripture.  This  our  adversaries  concede :  for  both 
plain  reason  convinces  them,  and  that  passage  in  2  Pet.  i.  20,  makes 
the  matter  sufficiently  clear,  where  Peter  says  no  scripture  is  iSla? 
€iri\v<T€w9.  But  what  is  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  what  his 
mind  and  intention,  wherewith  all  our  interpretation  should  suit  and 
agree  ?  Jn  this  the  controversy  consists.  Now  therefore  we  must 
proceed  to  the  discussion. 


CHAPTER  HL 


THB    STATE    OF    THB    FORMER   PART    OF    THIS    QUESTION    TREATED 

MORE    AT    LARGE. 

Wb  have  already  made  two  divisions  of  this  question; — the 
former,  concerning  the  authority  of  interpreting  the  scriptures,  with 
whom  it  is  vested;  the  latter,  concerning  the  means  by  which  we 
may  come  to  the  true  sense  of  scripture.  We  have  now  to  treat  of 
the  former,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  we  shall  consider  the 
latter  also  in  its  proper  place. 

As  to  the  former  part  of  this  controversy,  our  adversaries, 
upon  their  side,  attribute  this  authority  of  which  we  speak  to  the 
church,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  the  church's  privilege  to  interpret 
scripture.  So  the  council  of  Trent,  Sess.  4^  whose  judgment  Sta- 
pleton  affirms  and  explains.  Lib.  x.  c.  11,  with  a  copiousness  excelled 

[1  See  also  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summ.  Theol.  Pars.  1.  q.  1.  Art.  10.  Siztus 
Senensis.  Bibl.  S.  Lib.  m.  p.  141.  Yega,  de  Justificatione,  Lib.  ix.  c.  44. 
Salmeron.  Comment,  in  Heb.  i.  Disp.  7.  §  idenii.] 

[2  Nemo contra  eum  sensum  quem  tenuit  et  tenet  sancta  mater 

ecclesia,  cujus  est  judicare  de  vero  sensu  et  interpretatione  scripturarum 

sanctarum, ipsam  scriptm-am  sacram  interpretari  audeat. — Sess.  iy. 

Decret  11.  p.  20,  21.  Lips.  1837.]  ^ 
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by  no  other  writer.  However,  here  too  a  question  arises.  IJor^we 
also  saj  that  the  church  is  the  interpreter  of  scripture,  and  that 
this  gift  of  interpretation  resISes  pnJj  in  thejjhurch :  but  we  deny 
that  it  pertains  to  particular  persons,  or  is  tied  to  any '^parGcuIar 
see'rnnilicceswon  of  inen.  We  iriust  see,  therefore,  what  is  the  sense* 
VSfne  by  that  utomoF]postulate  of  the  papists,  wherein  they  assert 
so  confidently  that  the  church  hath  the  authority  of  interpreting  the 
scriptures.  The  intent  of  this  assertion,  it  seems,  we  may  seek  and 
find  in  Stapleton,  who  (as  was  ssud  aboye)  interprets  the  council  of 
Trent  in  a  large  exposition.  Now  Stapleton  says,  that  the  sense  of 
scripture  is  not  that  which  is  given  by  any  bishop  or  catholic  pastor, 
but  teaches  us  that  we  must  apply  certain  cautions,  such  as  Uiese. 

The  first  caution  is,  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  are  not  to 
be  listened  to.  This  we  also  concede; — ^that  when  the  sense  of  scrip- 
ture is  sought  for,  the  enemies  of  the  church  are  not  to  be  consulted. 
But  which  is  that  church?  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  their 
church  is  the  true  church ;  which  none  of  us  will  ever  grant  The 
second  caution  is,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  any  catholic, 
however  learned,  if  he  be  only  a  private  person.  He  must,  there- 
fore, bear  a  public  character,  and  be  a  magistrate,  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  believe  in  this  matter.  The  third  caution  is,  that  we 
should  consider  what  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the  church  have 
thought,  delivered,  and  determined,  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
this  or  that  scripture.  The  fourth  caution  is,  that  what  they  have 
determined  should  be  received  and  held  without  hesitation.  But 
here  he  interposes  two  conditions :  the  first  is,  Provided  they 
have  remained  in  catholic  unity, — ^that  is,  have  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly subjected  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  not 
revolted  from  him :  the  second  is.  If  they  have  agreed  with  all 
their  colleagues  in  the  episcopate.  But,  in  this  way,  even  the 
common  expositions  of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  received  and  held, 
because  we  do  not  know  whether  they  agreed  with  their  brother 
bishops.  For  there  were  many  other  bishops  of  those  times,  of  whom 
no  writings  or  monuments  whatever  remain.  Whence  can  we  know 
that  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  others  agreed  with  their  colleagues 
in  the  episcopate,  whose  books  are  not  now  in  our  hands  ? 

The  fifth  caution  is:  We  ought  to  refer  an  opinion  about 
which  we  entertain  doubts  to  a  council.  But  we  cannot  always  and 
immediately,  when  we  are  in  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  a  place, 
assemble  a  council ;  and  councils  may  err,  as  we  shall  prove  here- 
after in  its  proper  place.    There  follows,  therefore,  another  caution, 
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which  is  to  this  effect :  Since  it  is  very  difficult  to  assemble  councils, 
and  they  have  not  supreme  authority,  and  sometimes  even  err,  it 
behoyes  us  to  await  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  pastor,  or  (as  he 
expresses  it)  the  supreme  head,  upon  understanding  which  all  doubt 
will  be  put  an  end  to.  But  where  was  the  need  of  these  long 
circuits  ?  Why  are  we  not  sent  straight  at  once  to  the  supreme 
pastor  and  pontiff,  without  minding  fathers,  bishops,  and  councils  ? 
Why  not  repair  to  and  consult  him  in  the  first  place  ?  Why  not, 
at  the  very  outset,  lay  before  him  our  questions  and  doubts,  since 
everything  must  finally  of  necessity  devolve  on  him  ?  Perhaps  it 
would  be  too  troublesome  for  the  pope  to  have  frequently  to  give 
answers  upon  the  sense  of  scripture,  especially  since  he  is  busily 
employed  with  other  more  weighty  matters,  in  which  he  loves 
better  to  be  occupied.  But  at  present,  I  suppose,  we  must  stop 
here.  For,  when  we  have  come  to  the  pope,  what  more  can  we 
desire  ?  Still  not  even  yet  have  we  done  enough.  Stapleton  per- 
ceives that  neither  of  fathers,  nor  councils,  nor  Roman  pontiffs  are 
all  the  expositions  true ;  and  therefore  there  is  still  need  of  fresh 
cautions.  Still  many  doubts  occur  concerning  these  cautions,  and 
the  affair  is  not  yet  brought  to  an  end. 

Accordingly  he  adds  a  seventh  caution,  which  is  this :  that  the 
sense  of  scripture  is  so  to  be  embraced  and  held  as  the  church  would 
have  it  held,  and  in  the  same  degree  as  the  church :  that  is,  what 
the  church  declares  to  be  held  as  matter  of  faith,  we  also  should 
hold  as  of  faith ;  what  she  hath  willed  and  taught  to  be  held  as 
probable  and  useful,  is  to  be  held  similarly  by  us.  But  how  shall 
we  know  what  the  church  holds  as  matter  of  faith,  and  what  as 
only  probable  ?  This  he  explains  in  the  next  caution.  The  eighth 
caution  is :  that  the  church  holds  that  as  of  faith,  and  propounds 
also  to  us  to  be  held  as  of  faith,  firstly,  which  she  proposes  under  an 
anathema ;  secondly,  which  she  constantly  maintains  against  heretics ; 
thirdly,  which  she  delivers  as  the  orthodox  sense;  fourthly  and 
lastly,  which  is  elicited  by  the  application  of  those  means  which  Sta- 
pleton is  afterwards  to  deliver. 

The  ninth  caution  is :  that  whatever  bishops  may  have  written 
or  said,  or  howsoever  they  may  have  expounded  scripture,  their 
exposition  is  not  necessarily  to  be  received,  if  they  have  only 
written,  spoken,  or  expounded  by  the  way.  But  this  involves  us 
in  still  greater  doubts.  For  how  shall  we  certainly  understand 
what  things  are  written  by  the  way,  what  seriously,  carefully,  and 
professedly,  unless  the  men  themselves  who  write  shall  tell  us? 
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Surely  we  must  here  stand  in  endless  hesitation.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  schoolmen  ?  This  he  ex* 
plains  in  the  next  caution.  The  tenth  caution  therefore  is:  that 
the  schoolmen  have  no  certain  or  infallible  authority  of  expounding 
scripture.  Thus  the  schoolmen  are  deprived  of  authority.  You 
see  what  a  matter  it  is  amongst  them  to  be  a  bishop.  All  the 
fathers,  who  were  not  bishops,  have  their  authority  lowered  by 
Stapleton.  Such  are  Origen,  Tertullian,  Jerome,  Bernard,  Lom« 
bard,  all  the  monks,  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Scotus,  Stapleton  him- 
self, and  all  such  writers  who  are  not  yet  advanced  and  promoted 
to  the  episcopal  function.  Their  interpretation,  therefore,  he  says* 
is  not  to  be  followed  under  pain  of  infidelity,  but  only  of  gross  con- 
tumaciousness.  But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  bishops?  He 
shews  this  in  the  next  caution.  The  eleventh  caution,  therefore, 
is;  that  whatever  even  the  bishops  themselves  may  have  said  or 
written,  if  they  did  not  teach  it  as  bishops  ex  cathedra,  hath  no 
certain  authority,  and  is  not  of  necessity  to  be  received  by  us. 
But  we  have  not  heard  Augustine  and  the  other  fathers  teaching 
from  the  chair,  and  therefore  are  ignorant  what  they  taught  from 
the  chair,  what  not,  or  whether  they  taught  from  the  chair  at  all. 
We  have  only  their  books.  What  are  we  then  to  determine  con* 
cerning  them  ?  Forsooth,  that  those  are  to  be  received  which  the 
church  hath  received  and  approved ;  whereof  a  catalogue  is  set  forth 
by  Gelasius  in  Gratian,  causa  15.  Tit.  JScclesia  Romana^.  But 
are  all  these  to  be  received?  They  will  not  themselves  say  this 
either :  for  they  do  not  receive  all.  Yea,  there  are  many  things 
in  all  those  books  which  the  papists  themselves  are  compelled  to 
reject ;  and,  therefore,  he  adds  a  twelfth  caution,  which  is  to  this 
effect:  that  a  certain  argument  cannot  immediately  be  gathered 
from  every  interpretation  of  the  fathers.  Next  follows  the  thir^ 
teenth  caution,  not  much  unlike  the  preceding;  namely,  that  we 
must  not  bind  ourselves  absolutely  to  the  opinions  of  any  doctor, 
or  schoolman,  or  churchman.  What  then, — where  shall  we  stop  at 
last  ?  Finally^  he  adds,  that  we  should  make  recourse  to  the  church, 
follow  her  authority,  and  acquiesce  in  her  judgment.  This  is  taking 
a  long  circuit  for  nothing.  Why  did  he  not  bring  us  straight  at 
once  to  this  point  ?  He  might  at  the  beginning  have  sent  us  to 
the  church,  and  dispatched  this  whole  business  in  a  few  words. 

\}  The  reforence  should  be,  Gratian.  Decret.  Distinct,  xy.  c.  3.  Sancta 
Romana  Ecclesia.  Whitaker  has,  by  a  mistake,  quoted  the  second  for  the 
ftrst  part  of  the  Decree.] 
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But  what  is  this  church,  to  which  we  are  to  rep^r  in  the  last 
resort,  and  by  whose  interpretation  we  ought  to  abide?  For- 
sooth, the  Roman ;  for  they  mean  no  other  wheneyer  they  speak 
of  the  church.  The  sense  of  scripture,  therefore,  must  be  referred 
to  the  Roman  church.  But  what  is  this  Roman  church?  Must 
all  be  consulted  who  belong  to  it?  By  no  means;  for  no  one 
could  do  this,  though  he  spent  his  life  in  it  What  then  ?  perhaps 
we  should  only  consult  the  bishops  and  pastors ;  for  they  always 
mean  these  by  the  Roman  church.  But  even  these  we  could  neyer 
meet  personally.  Therefore,  finally,  the  church  is  the  supreme 
pontiff.  To  him  we  must  repair,  hang  upon  his  Ups,  and  seek  from 
him  the  interpretation  of  scripture.  But  do  the  papists  make  a 
reasonable  demand,  when  they  would  have  us  submit  ourselyes  to 
hia  judgment,  and  depend  upon  his  interpretation,  whom  we  accuse 
as  a  false  interpreter  of  scripture,  yea,  whom  we  affirm  to  be  the 
yery  antichrist  himself?  Surely,  they  are  yery  unjust,  and  plainly 
betray  their  own  want  of  confidence,  when  they  confess  that  they 
cannot  proye  their  cause  to  us  without  appealing  to  him,  and  refer- 
ring all  to  the  judgment  of  him  whom  they  know  willing  always  to 
be  on  their  side,  and  unwilling  ever  to  pronounce  anything  against 
them  and  himself.     Such  then  are  Stapleton's  cautions. 

But  the  Jesuit  comprises  the  matter  in  a  smaller  compass. 
Firsts  he  says  that  the  sense  of  scripture  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
fathers  when  they  agree.  But  they  seldom  agree.  How,  there- 
fore, shall  this  agreement  be  made  certwily  evident  to  us  ?  Besides, 
even  when  they  agree,  why  should  we  rather  believe  them  so 
agreeing  than  scripture  agreeing  with  itself?  Secondly ,  if  we  are 
still  doubtful  of  the  sense  of  scripture,  he  desires  us  to  seek  it  from 
a  council  confirmed  by  the  chief  pastor.  Thirdly j  if  even  thus  all 
doubt  be  not  removed,  we  must  seek  it  from  the  chief  pastor  him- 
self with  his  council  of  pastors.  Mark  how  cautiously  and  with 
what  hesitation  he  speaks  of  his  supreme  pontiff  I  But  hath  not 
the  pope  of  himself  authority  to  interpret  scripture  ?  He  dares  not 
to  affirm  this ;  and  yet  doubtless  this  is  what  he  means.  He  was 
ashamed,  it  seems,  to  ascribe  such  great  authority  to  the  pope 
alone.  Yet  neither  did  he  dare  to  deny  it  altogether  ;  and  there- 
fore timidly  and  confusedly  he  names  the  pope  together  with  a 
council  of  pastors.  It  was  once  a  great  question,  whether  the 
authority  of  a  council  or  of  the  pope  was  greater  in  interpreting 
scripture.  Formerly  they  used  to  believe  that  the  authority  of  a 
council  was  greater  than  that  of  the  pope ;  but,  since  the  councils  of 
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Constance  and  Basle,  a  greater  authority  ha£h  been  attributed  to 
the  pope.  Yet  here,  I  know  not  how,  the  Jesuit  joins  a  council  of 
pastors  to  the  pope.  Alphonsus,  contra  Hceres.  Lib.  i.  c.  4,  seems  to 
follow  the  old  opinion :  for  he  says  that  a  council  alone  hath  this 
supreme  authority,  because  a  council  alone  is  tlie  church  repreaenU 
ative.  And,  chap.  8,  he  says  that  the  apostolic  see  hath  the  next 
place  after  a  general  council  in  making  definitions.  Afterwards  he 
explains  what  he  meant  by  the  apostolic  see :  ''  The  apostolic  see," 
says  he,  "  comprehends  not  only  the  supreme  pontiff,  but  also  that 
council  which  the  pontiff  uses,  and  by  which  he  is  aided  in  making 
a  definition."  And  this  too  is  perhaps  the  council  which  the  Jesuit 
means  in  this  place,  when  he  joins  a  council  of  pastors  with  the 
pope.  But  all  the  cardinals  are  not  pastors ;  for  some  are  pres- 
byters, some  only  deacons ;  and  these  men  call  none  but  bishops 
pastors.  Besides,  the  cardinals  attend  the  pope  only  in  the  way 
of  ornament  and  pomp,  and  haye  no  place  in  the  settling  of  any 
definition.  Yea,  although  all  the  cardinals  were  to  say  nay,  yet 
the  pope  can  define  what  he  will.  Therefore,  although  the  Jesuit 
puts  a  council  of  pastors  along  with  the  pope,  yet  in  reality  this 
authority  of  interpretation  is  lodged  with  the  pope  alone ;  because, 
however  much  the  rest  oppose,  yet  his  opinion  shall  always  stand 
and  preyail.  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  authority  of  inter- 
preting scripture  be  lodged  with  the  church  thus  understood  ?  The 
papists  hold  the  affirmative ;  we  the  negative. 

We  have  heard  now  their  opinion.  It  remains  to  see  what 
ours  is.  Now_we  determine  that  the  supreme  right,  authority,  and 
judgment  of  interpreting  the  scriptures^  is  lodged  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  scripture  itself:  for  these  two  are  not  mutually 
repUgfitot.  We^ay  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  supreme  interpreter 
of  scripture,  because  we  must  be  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to' 
be  certa^^  j)ersuaded  of  the  true  sense  of  scripture ;  otherwise, 
although  we  use  all  means,  we  can  never  attain  to  that  full  assu- 
rance  wEicti  resides  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  Bjit  this  is  only 
an  internsI~persuasion,  and  concerns  only  ourselves.  As  to  external 
persuasion,  wesay  that  scripture  itself  is  its  own  interpreter ;  and, 
therefore,  that  we  should  come  to  the  external  judgment  of  scrip- 
ture itself,  in  order  to  persuade  others :  in  which  proceeding  we 
must  also  use  means;  of  which  more  hereafter.  But  that  the 
interpretation  of  scripture  is  tied  to  any  certain  see,  or  succession 
of  men,  we  absolutely  deny.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  specially  to 
discuss  and  prove  two  points  :  first,  that  the  pope  cannot  claim  for 
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himself  this  power  of  interpreting  the  scriptures:    secondly,  that 
scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  scripture. 

Now,  haying  proposed  the  state  of  the  question,  we  must  come 
to  the  contest  and  disputation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    ARGUMENTS   OF    OUR    OPPONENTS    TAKEN    FROM    THE    OLD 

TESTAMENT    ARE    SET    ASIDE. 

Stapleton  hath  treated  this  question  at  once  loosely  and 
confusedly.  The  Jesuit  hath  drawn  his  arguments  into  a  conciser 
form.  With  him,  therefore,  our  present  contest  shall  principally 
be  miuntained.  He  adduces  four  arguments,  whereof  the  first  is 
from  the  authority  of  the  old  Testament,  the  second,  from  the 
authority  of  the  new  Testament;  the  third,  from  the  common 
practice  of  the  church,  and  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers;  the 
fourth,  from  necessary  reason.  He  cites  seven  testimonies  from 
the  old  Testament,  which  we  will  examine  in  order. 

The  first  place  is.  Exodus  xviii.  13,  26,  from  which  he  argues 
thus :  after  the  people  of  God  were  collected  and  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  church,  Moses  sat  as  supreme  judge ;  and  afterwards 
also,  though  other  judges  were  established,  yet  he  reseryed  the 
more  difficult  causes  for  his  own  decision.  Therefore,  now  also 
there  ought  to  be  in  the  church  one  common  tribunal,  and  some 
supreme  judge  and  moderator  of  all  controversies,  from  whom  no 
appeal  is  to  be  permitted. 

I  answer,  first;  Moses  was  a  prophet,  endowed  with  singular 
wisdom,  adorned  with  extraordinary  gifts  of  God,  commended 
also  to  the  people  by  divine  testimonies,  and  sent  immediately  by 
God  himself.  Ifow  the  pope  hath  no  such  qualifications.  If  he 
be  such,  let  him  shew  us  those  extraordinary  gifts  wherewith  he 
is  endowed,  and  those  testimonies  by  which  he  is  by  God  commend- 
ed to  the  church,  and  so  enable  us  to  believe  him. 

Secondly,  I  confess  that  in  every  republic  there  ought  to  be 
judges  to  determine  and  put  an  end  to  such  disputes  as  arise 
amongst  men,  although  not  with  so  much  authority  as  Moses : 
I  confess  also,  that,  in  every  particular  church  there  should  be 
ministers  to  interpret  the  scriptures  to  the  people,  and  answer  those 
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who  inquire  concerning  the  will  of  God.  But  an  argument  from 
particular  churches  to  the  whole  universal  church  does  not  hold: 
for  then  one  might  also  conclude  from  this  place,  that  there  ought 
to  be  amongst  Christians  one  supreme  pohtical  judge  (since  Moses 
was  such  in  the  Israelitish  republic),  who  should  examine  every 
thing  that  was  brought  into  controversy.  But  even  the  papists 
themselves  do  not  require  this. 

Thirdly,  I  affirm  that  this  should  be  attributed  to  Aaron  rather 
than  to  Moses,  and  that  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  Aaron  was  the 
ordinary  priest  and  had  successors ;  not  Moses,  whose  function  was 
extraordinary :  for  Moses  had  no  successors  in  his  office.  Now  many 
of  the  priests,  who  in  fixed  succession  after  Aaron  held  the  chief  place 
in  the  church,  were  impious  men  and  idolaters,  as  is  clear  from  the 
sacred  text.  Secondly,  because  Moses  was  not  a  priest,  after  the  law 
was  published  and  Aaron  consecrated  and  anointed,  nor  discharged 
any  priestly  function,  but  was  merely  a  prophet :  therefore  we  must 
not  ascribe  to  him  a  judicial  power,  which,  according  to  them, 
belongs  only  to  a  priest.  As  to  our  reading,  Ps.  xcix.  6,  "  Moses 
and  Aaron  amongst  his  priests :"  I  answer,  either  that  the  Hebrew 
word^  denotes  chief  men  of  the  people,  as  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  where 
David's  sons  are  ssdd  to  have  been  Cohenim  ;  and  Samuel  was  not 
a  priest,  nor  born  in  a  priestly  family,  as  we  see  in  1  Chron.  vi. 
27 :  or  that  Moses  is  called  a  priest,  because  he  had  been  a  priest 
before  the  consecration  of  Aaron ;  for  afterwards  he  ceased  to  be  a 
priest,  and  was  only  a  prophet  and  magistrate.  But  the  Jesuit  says 
that  Moses  was  an  extraordinary  priest,  and  greater  than  Aaron ; 
and  he  illustrates  this  by  a  comparison  to  this  effect, — namely,  that 
in  the  new  Testament  Peter  was  an  ordinary  pastor,  but  the  rest 
of  the  apostles  extraordinary,  because  Peter  had  successors,  but 
the  rest  none :  so  that  Aaron  was  an  ordinary  priest,  but  Moses  an 
extraordinary,  because  Aaron  had  successors,  but  Moses  none.  But 
this  is  a  mere  dull  fiction.  For  who  can  say  that  Peter  was  an 
ordinary  pastor,  while  the  rest  were  extraordinary,  when  they  all 
received  the  same  vocation  and  the  same  charge  from  Christ, 
Matt,  xxviii  ?  Besides,  Jerome,  Ep.  85,  plainly  refutes  this ;  for  he 
says,  that  "all  bishops  are  successors  of  the  apostles',"  not  of  Peter 

[1  irrS  Oesenius  owns  that  ^  admodum  yetus  est  sententia  Hebr8eorum» 

]rT3  etiam  principem  notare,"  though  he  rejects  it  himself.] 

[2  Apud  no8  Apostolorum  locum  episcopi  tcnent. — Ep.  41.  T.  i.  p.  187. 
cd.  Vallars.] 

r  T  27 
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alone.  So  Cjprlan,  £p.  69^ :  and  the  same  author,  in  his  book  de 
Simplicitate  Prcelatorum,  writes  thus :  "The  other  apostles  were  the 
same  as  Peter  was,  endowed  with  an  equal  share  both  of  honour  and 
of  power  ^"  Besides,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the  Jesuit's  comparison, 
why,  as  Moses  was  superior  to  Aaron,  because  the  latter  was  the 
or(Unary  priest,  and  Moses  the  extraordinary,  were  not  also  the  other 
apostles  superior  to  Peter;  since  he  was  the  ordinary  pastor,  and  they 
the  extraordinary  ?  Thus,  either  the  other  apostles  were  superior  to 
Peter,  or  this  comparison  of  the  Jesuit's  suits  his  purpose  in  no  way. 

Fourthly,  if  the  authority  of  Moses  was  extraordinary,  it  cannot 
surely  be  dragged  to  establish  any  such  ordinary  authority  as  that 
which  the  papists  maintain. 

Fifthly,  it  may  be  that  Moses  in  this  respect  represented  Christ, 
and  was  a  type  of  him  who  is  the  supreme  Judge  of  all  contro- 
Tersies.  But  now  all  types  are  taken  awaj^ ;  and  it  is  a  trite 
saying,  that  we  cannot  argue  from  types. 

Sixthly,  if  Moses  were  supreme  judge,  and  a  priest  higher  than 
Aaron,  then  there  were  two  judges  and  two  chief  priests  also  in 
that  people :  yea,  there  was  a  pnest  higher  than  the  chief  priest ; 
which  is  impossible. 

The  second  place  of  the  old  Testament  alleged  by  Bellarmine 
is  contained  in  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 13:  "K  there  arise  a  matter 
too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment  between  blood  and  blood,"  &c.  ''We 
Bee  from  this  place,"  says  the  Jesuit,  '*  that  all  who  are  in  doubt 
on  any  matter,  are  sent  to  a  living  judge,  not  to  their  own  private 
spirits."  I  answer  :  It  iiiL  9^  malicious  assertion  of  the  Jesuit  to  sgy 
th%t_we  send  men  in  doubt  on  any  matter  to  thgrjpwnprivate 
Bptots:  for  we  send  no  man  to  his  own  private  spirit,  but'To 
scripture  itself,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  speaking  clearly  in  the  scri 
ture.  But,  to  give  a  distinct  answer,  I  say,  first,  that  this  precept 
was  conditional,  as  appears  from  the  very  words  themselves.  For 
they  who  consulted  that  supreme  judge  were  ordered  to  do  accord- 
ing to  "  that  sentence  of  the  law  which  he  should  teach  them." 
All,  therefore,  are  commanded  to  obey  the  decree  of  the  judge, 
but  with  this  condition,  provided  that  he  judge  according  to  the 

[1  Potestas  ergo  peccatorum  remittendorum  Apostolis  data  est,  et  eccle- 
siis  quae  ill!  a  Ghristo  misai  constituerunt,  et  episcopis  qui  eis  ordinatione 
vicaria  successerint — Ep.  76.  ed.  Fell.  p.  226.] 

P  Hoc  erant  utique  et  ceteri  Apostoli  quod  fuit  Petrus,  pari  consortio 
prsediti  et  honoris  et  potestatis. — ^pp.  107, 108.  This  treatise  is  now  more 
commonly  (and  more  correctly)  cited  under  the  title,  Ve  Unitate  Ecclesioe.'} 
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law  of  Ood,  that  is,  shew  fi:*om  the  law  that  it  is  the  will  of  Grod. 
This  we  also  willingly  concede,  that  cyerj  priest  and  minister,  and 
not  the  pope  alone,  is  to  be  obeyed  whenever  he  judges  according 
to  the  law.  Meanwhile  this  place  does  not  establish  anj  such 
supreme  judge  as  may  determine  what  he  pleases  at  his  own  caprice, 
and  bj  whose  judgment,  though  destitute  of  all  scripture  authority, 
we  are  bound  to  stand :  yea,  rather,  when  it  requires  him  to 
answer  according  to  the  law,  it  assigns  the  supreme  judgment  to 
the  law  and  not  to  him.  Here  the  Jesuit  brings  many  things  to 
elude  and  overturn  this  answer.  For  he  says,  firsty  that  those 
words,  "  and  shall  teach  thee  according  to  the  law,"  are  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  but  in  the  Vulgate  edition.  I  answer,  first,  that 
this  is  enough,  since  they  hold  that  edition  for  authentic.  Secondly, 
this  condition  is  plainly  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  v.  11, 
al'pi  hathorah  aaher  jorucha^ :  in  which  words  the  priest  is  bound 
to  the  mouth,  that  is,  the  sentence  and  declaration  of  the  law,  so  aa 
to  decree  nothing  but  what  the  law  itself  dictates  and  declares. 
Thus  the  priest  ought  to  be  a  second  mouth  to  this  divine  mouth. 
Secondly^  he  says  that  this  is  not  a  condition,  but  an  assertion  or 
promise :  for  Moses  did  not  mean  to  say,  Abide  by  the  judgment 
of  the  priest,  if  he  teach  thee  according  to  the  law ;  for  then  men 
would  have  been  reduced  to  greater  doubts  than  before,  and  the 
priest  would  not  be  the  judge,  but  they  themselves,  who  would 
have  to  judge  of  the  sentence  of  the  priest.  I  answer,  men  are 
remitted  to  the  priest  only  in  ambiguous  and  doubtful  causes,  and 
then  required  to  abide  by  his  judgment.  What?  Simply  by 
whatever  judgment  he  may  pass?  God  never  gave  so  great  a 
power  to  any  man ;  and  the  priest  in  this  case  he  hath  expressly 
tied  to  the  law,  to  prevent  his  saying  a  word  and  making  an  answer 
beyond  the  law.  Were  men  bound  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
the  priest,  even  when  he  taught  not  according  to  the  law  ?  Who 
would  say  so  ?  Therefore  the  condition  is  necessary :  and  yet  men 
are  not  thereby  involved  in  greater  doubts  or  made  judges  them- 
selves :  for  there  was  great  judicial  weight  in  the  priest ;  and 
whatever  he  had  once  determined  was  held  for  rule  to  all  external 
intents  and  purposes,  in  order  that  so  controversies  and  disputes 
might  be  removed.  Thirdly^  he  concludes  from  the  premises,  that 
it  is  not  a  condition,  but  a  promise :  as  if  God  had  said.  Do  thou 
abide  by  the  judge's  sentence,  and  I  promise  that  the  judge  shall 

27—2 
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always  determine  rightlj.  I  answer,  If  such  a  promise  be  made 
to  the  priest,  then  the  same  pertains  also  to  the  political  judge, 
because  he  is  joined  with  the  priest ;  and  so  the  political  judge  also 
will  be  infallible  in  civil  matters :  which  (I  suppose)  the  papists  will 
not  allow.  But  he  says  that  the  judge  here  mentioned  is  ecclesi- 
astical, and  not  civil :  whereas  the  falsehood  of  this  pretence  is 
plain  from  the  context.  Moses  speaks  there  of  controversies  between 
blood  and  blood,  plea  and  plea,  which  are  forensic  and  civil  actions : 
therefore  he  speaks  of  the  civil  judge.  But,  says  he,  if  the  civil 
judge  be  there  spoken  of,  then  the  definitive  sentence  is  assigned  to 
the  priest,  but  the  execution  to  the  judge :  which  is  also  manifestly 
false.  For,  first,  these  words  are  there  contained  in  the  Vulgate, 
£!x  decreto  jvdids  morietur.  Therefore,  the  judge  himself  should 
pass  sentence  and  adjudge  the  accused  to  death ;  and  consequently 
the  definitive  sentence  also  is  assigned  to  the  judge.  Again,  there 
is  a  fault  in  the  Vulgate  edition.  For  in  v.  12,  eo;  occurs  for  either  et 
or  aut,  as  is  clear  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  In  the  Greek 
there  is  ^,  or;  and  the  Hebrew  word  also  denotes  or,  but  never 
Jirom ;  so  that  the  words  should  be  read  thus :  "  He  who  will  not 
obey  the  priest  or  judge  shall  die."  And  that  a  disjunctive  particle 
is  required,  is  plain  from  v.  9 :  for  they  are  ordered  to  come  to 
the  priests  and  to  the  judge ;  so  that  he  who  should  presumptrumsly 
despise  the  priest  or  the  judge  should  be  put  to  death.  Thus  it  is 
not  every  dissent  from  the  decision,  however  modest,  and  with 
probable  grounds,  pious  and  reasonable ;  but  such  as  was  bold,  pre- 
sumptuous, headlong  and  frantic,  that  was  punished  capitally.  The 
words  of  the  text  stand  thus  in  the  Vulgate :  v.  12,  Qui  autem 
superbierit,  nolens  obedire  Sdcerdotis  imperio,  qui  eo  tempore 
ministrat  Domino  Deo  tvo,  ex  decreto  jvdids  morietur.  Hence 
the  Jesuit  gathers,  that  the  definitive  sentence  belonged  to  the 
priest,  the  execution  to  the  magistrate.  But  the  Hebrew  verity 
teaches  us  otherwise,  which  is  to  this  effect :  ''  And  the  man  that 
will  do  presumptuously  so  as  to  refuse  to  hearken  to  the  priest  who 
stands  to  minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  or  to  the  judge, 
that  man  shall  die.^^  This  law  gives  as  much  definitive  authority 
to  the  judge  as  to  the  priest.  The  Hebrew  has,  o  el  hashophet^. 
Upon  which  place  Cajetan  writes  thus:  "The  translator  hath 
made  a  change :  for  in  the  Hebrew  it  is,  or  to  the  judge.  The 
expression  is  disjunctive,  *  in  not  obeying  the  priest  or  the  judge.' 

*•  V       -         V  ■' 
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Where  I  would  have  the  intelligent  reader  observe,  that  the  decision 
of  an  ambiguous  case  is  not  described  as  being  made  bj  a  single 
person,  but  by  many  priests  and  the  judge.  The  ordering  ex- 
ecution is  ascribed  to  the  pontiff  or  the  judge.  Like  penalties  are 
decreed  against  the  opposer  of  the  priest  and  the  judge'.''  The 
Jesuit  hath  spoiled  the  cardinal's  argument :  for  he  says,  first,  that 
the  particle  is  disjunctive;  secondly,  that  the  execution  belonged 
to  the  pontiff  or  the  judge;  thirdly,  that  the  same  penalty  was 
prescribed  for  him  who  resisted  the  judge  as  for  him  who  resisted 
the  priest;  fourthly,  that  the  definitive  sentence  was  not  of  one 
priest,  but  of  many,  and  of  the  judge.  Jerome  ab  Oleastro,  in  his 
commentaries,  gathers  from  this  passage :  **  That  it  is  not  free  to 
judges  to  judge  as  they  will,  but  according  to  the  laws;  and  that 
we  are  commanded  to  obey  them  when  they  judge  according  to  the 
same^."  But  these  men  require  obedience  to  whatever  they  pre- 
scribe, and  will  by  no  means  suffer  their  decrees  to  be  examined 
Cyprian  also,  Ep.  69,  cites  this  place  thus:  ''It  behoves  us  to 
hearken  to  the  priest  or  the  judge*."  And  so  much  for  our  first 
general  reply  to  this  testimony  of  the  Jesuit's. 

Secondly,  I  answer,  that  these  words  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood of  a  perpetual  right  of  interpreting  the  scriptures,  but  only 
of  an  authority  of  determining  difficult  disputes  and  controversies ; 
if  ecclesiastical,  by  the  minister ;  if  political  or  civil,  by  the  magis- 
trate ;  so  as  that,  in  either  case,  there  might  be  some  one  from 
whom  there  should  be  no  appeal;  for  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  end  of  litigation.  But  now,  there  is  no  consequence  in  such 
an  argument  as  this :  disputes  of  murder,  assault,  blood,  leprosy, 
and  such  like,  are  always  to  be  determined  by  some  judge,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  certain  tribunal  for  controversies  at  law : 
therefore,  there  ought  to  be  some  supreme  judge  with  whom  shall 
reside  the  power  of  interpreting  scripture,  and  from  whom  no 
appeal  shall  be  permitted.     For  no  tribunal  concerning    religion 

[2  Interpres  mutavit:  nam  Hebraico  habetur,  vel  judici.  DiBJunctire 
enim  dicitur,  non  obediendo  sacerdoti  rel  judici.  Ubi,  prudcns  lector,  ad- 
verte,  quod  definitio  ambiguse  caussB  non  ab  uno  sed  a  multis  sacerdotibu^ 
ct  judice  describitur.  Pracipere  executionem  attribuitur  pontifici  Tel  ju- 
dici.   Par  poena  decemitur  opponentis  se  sacerdoti  Tel  judici.] 

[8  Non  est  judicibus  liberum  judicare  ut  Tolunt,  sed  juxta  leges;  et  illis 
parendum  prsecipit,  cum  secundum  eas  judicaTcrint. — Comment,  in  Penta- 
teuch. Lugdun.  1586.] 

[*  Cum  Dominus  Deus  in  Deuteronomio  dicat,  Et  homo  .  .  .  .  ut  non 
exaudiat  sacerdotem  aut  judicem. — ^Ep.  66.  p.  166.  ed.  Fell.] 
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hath  been  constituted  by  this  law.  God  hath  reserved  this  to 
himself,  and  hath  allowed  it  to  no  man,  knowing  as  he  does  how 
easily  men  corrupt  religion  with  their  perverse  opinions.  But 
this  law  is  promulgated  to  establish  external  judgments  of  con- 
troversies at  law,  which  either  the  magistrate  or  the  priests  are  to 
judge.  Now,  no  commonwealth  can  subsist,  unless  it  have  some 
supreme  tribunal  from  which  no  appeal  can  be  made ;  but  still,  in 
such  cases,  where  it  is  consistent  with  religion,  and  not  impious,  to 
obey  even  an  unjust  sentence.  But  Bellarmine  says  that  the  law 
18  general  concerning  all  doubtful  questions  which  arose  out  of  the 
law ;  and  that  the  occasion  of  the  law  was  the  case  of  those  who 
served  strange  gods.  I  answer,  first,  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
law  of  doubts  arising  out  of  the  law ;  for  in  it  none  but  external 
and  forensic  disputes  are  spoken  of.  Secondly,  what  he  adds,  of 
the  occasion  of  the  law,  is  false,  and  would  be  of  no  value  if  it 
were  true. 

The  third  place  wluch  the  Jesuit  cites  is  taken  from  Ecclesi- 
astes  xii.  11,  where  we  read  thus :  "  The  words  of  the  wise  are 
as  goads,  and  as  nails  driven  deep,  which  by  the  counsel  of  the 
masters  are  given  from  one  shepherd.  Seek,  my  son,  no  more 
than  these  ^''  Solomon,  says  he,  teaches  us  that  we  should 
thoroughly  acquiesce  when  sentence  is  pronounced  by  the  chief 
pastor,  especially  combined  with  the  advice  of  sage  councillors.  And 
if  tiiese  things  are  said  of  the  priest  of  the  old  Testament,  how 
much  more  may  they  be  said  of  the  priest  of  the  new  Testament, 
who  hath  received  greater  promises  from  God  I  I  answer :  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  doctrine  and  heavenly  wisdom  which  the  pro- 
phets delivered,  and  which  the  ministers  of  God  teach  and  expound, 
is  like  to  goads,  because  it  strikes,  excites,  and  urges  us,  and  so 
rouses  us  from  onr  sloth ;  and  to  nails,  because  it  keeps  us  fixed 
and  firm  in  piety ;  and  that  one  shepherd,  who  is  there  mentioned, 
18  neither  the  pope,  nor  the  priest  of  the  old  Testament,  but  Christ 
himself.  For  so  Salonius,  an  old  father,  writes  upon  this  place : 
**  Who  are  these  wise  men  ?  who  is  this  one  pastor  ?  The  wise  men 
are  the  prophets,  the  one  pastor  is  God^."    And  Jerome  says  also 

\}  Verba  sapientium  sicut  stimuli,  et  quasi  clavi  in  altum  defixi,  quse  per 
magistronim  consilium  [cUiter  et  rectius  concilium]  data  sunt  a  pastore  uno. 
His  amplius,  fili  mi,  no  requiras.    Vulgate  translation.] 

[3  Qui  isti  sapientes  sunt?  Quis  iste  unus  pastor?  '  Sapientes  sunt 
prophetse,  unus  pastor  Deus. — Bibliothec.  Patrum.  T.  vni.  Salonius  was 
son  of  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  and  flourished  about  a.  d.  453.] 
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upon  the  same  place :  "  Although  several  teach  the  word  of  God,  yet 
there  is  but  one  author  of  that  teaching,  namely,  God."  Where  he 
refutes  the  Manicheans,  who  made  the  author  of  the  new  Testament 
a  different  being  from  the  author  of  the  old.  Others  suppose  this 
one  pastor  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Va^blus ;  others,  Christ,  as 
Mercerus;  none  the  pope,  except  senseless  papists.  The  place, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  pope,  as  Bellarmine  would 
have  it,  but  of  God.  But  the  Jesuit  foolishly  subjoins,  if  this  be 
understood  of  the  priest  of  the  old  Testament,  much  more  of  the 
priest  of  the  new  Testament.  I  answer :  I  do  not  understand  it  of 
the  priest  of  the  old  Testament.  But  as  to  the  new,  who,  I  be- 
seech you,  is  the  priest  of  the  new  Testament,  but  Christ  alone? 
We  at  least  recognise  no  other  High  Priest  of  the  new  Testament. 
What  did  ever  God,  or  Christ,  or  any  apostle  ]H*omise  to  the  pope? 
Let  them  produce  the  records,  and  shew  us  there,  if  they  can,  that 
any  sudi  promise  was  made. 

The  fourth  place  which  the  Jesuit  alleges  is  taken  from  Haggai 
ii.  11.  The  words  are  these :  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts^  Ask 
the  priests  concerning  the  law."  I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  we 
confess  this,  namely,  that  the  ministers,  Inshops  and  doctors,  should 
be  inquired  of  concerning  the  law ;  and  that,  when  inquiries  aire 
made,  they  should  answer  them ;  otherwise  they  would  not  do  th«ir 
duty.  But  does  it  thence  follow  that  they  have  therefore  the 
power  of  definmg  anything  just  as  they  choose?  Far  from  ib 
Tea,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  answer  acc(»*4ing  to  the  law. 
Whence  it  is  manifest  that  authority  is  lodged  with  the  law ;  and 
that  they  have  no  authority,  but  only  a  ministry.  Secondly,  it  will 
follow  from  this  place,  that  there  ought  to  be  not  one  supreme 
judge  of  scripture,  but  many,  because  God  says  through  the  pro- 
phet in  the  plural  number,  "Inquire  of  ihe  priests,"  not  in  the 
singular,  "  Inquire  of  the  priest." 

The  fifth  place  cited  by  the  Jesuit  is  contained  in  MaJachi  ii.  7, 
where  are  these  words :  '*  The  priest's  lips  shall  keep  knowledge, 
and  they  shall  require  the  law  from  his  mouth."  I  answer :  In 
these  words  is  shewn,  not  what  sort  of  persons  the  priests  always 
would  be,  but  what  they  always  ou^ht  to  be.  Therefore  this  is  a 
fallacy  founded  upon  a  figure  of  speech.  There  is  a  precept  in  these 
words  (let  the  priests  be  always  such),  not  a  promise  (they  shall  be 
always  such) ;  for  it  follows  immediately  :  "  But  ye  have  wandered 
from  the  way  and  made  many  to  stumble :"  as  much  as  to  say,  Te 
should  have  been  endowed  with  knowledge,  and  skilful  in  the  law. 
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SO  as  to  be  able  to  teach  others  also ;  but  ye  are  unlearned  and 
ignorant  of  the  law,  and  have  caused  many  to  sin  and  violate  my 
laws.  Now,  if  the  prophet  affirmed  this  truly  of  those  priests  of 
the  old  Testament,  it  may  certainly  be  said  with  even  more  truth 
of  the  popish  clergy.  So  Hosea  iv.  6,  God  thus  addresses  such 
priests  as  were  in  that  time :  "  Because  thou  hast  spurned  know- 
ledge, I  also  will  spurn  thee  from  being  a  priest  unto  me :"  and 
Hosea  v.  1,  God  calls  the  priests  of  that  time  snares. 

The  sixth  place  which  the  Jesuit  cites  (though  he  hath  omitted 
it  in  his  published  edition)  is  Ezek.  xiii.  3,  where  the  words  are  as 
follows :  "  Woe  to  the  foolish  prophets,  that  follow  their  own  spirit." 
Hence  we  see,  says  the  Jesuit,  that  private  spirits  are  not  to  be 
followed  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture.  I  answer :  We  also 
deny  that  each  man  is  to  follow  his  own  private  spirit.  But  to 
follow  scripture  itself,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  speaking  publicly  in 
the  scriptures  (which  we  exhort  all  men  to  do),  is  not  to  follow  a 
private  spirit. 

The  seventh  and  last  place  cited  by  the  Jesuit  is  contained  in 
2  Chron.  xix.  10.  11.  where  JehoshaphTt  n.akes  Zebadiah  judge  of 
civil  suits  or  controversies,  but  Amariah,  the  pontiff  and  priest,  of 
those  matters  which  pertain  to  God ;  and  distinguishes  the  office  of 
the  pontiff  from  the  office  of  the  king,  assigning  to  the  pontiff  alone 
the  cognisance  of  the  doubtful  points  about  the  law.  I  answer : 
We  confess  that  the  functions  of  king  and  priest  are  distinct,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  confounded  together.  Nor  is  there  need  of 
our  here  making  any  large  reply,  because  the  same  answer  which 
we  made  to  his  second  passage  will  suffice  also  for  this, — ^namely, 
that,  indeed,  there  ought  to  be  some  judges,  not  of  scripture,  but 
of  suits  and  controversies,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil.  We  say 
that  ecclesiastical  disputes  should  be  determined  by  the  minister 
out  of  the  divine  law,  and  political  disputes  by  the  civil  judge  out 
of  the  laws  of  the  state.  But  meanwhile,  to  end  or  determine  con- 
troversies is  one  thing,  and  to  interpret  scriptures  a  very  different 
one.     And  so  much  in  reply  to  the  Jesuit's  first  argument. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AN    ANSWER    IS   GIVEN    TO    THE    TESTIMONIES    TAKEN    FROM    THE 

NEW    TESTAMENT. 

His  second  argument  is  taken  from  the  authority  of  the  new 
Testament  Now  from  this  he  alleges  nine  testimonies,  which  we 
must  examine  seyerally  in  their  order. 

The  first  testimony  is  contained  in  Matth.  xvi.  19,  where  Christ 
says  to  Peter,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heayen;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven."  From  these  words  the  Jesuit  infers  that  the  authority 
of  interpreting  scripture  is  given  to  Peter  and  all  his  successors,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  chief  judgment  of  scripture.  I  answer :  We  shall 
have  to  speak  elsewhere  at  large  of  the  power  of  the  keys ;  how- 
ever, sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  place,  we  thus 
briefly  reply.  First,  the  keys  do  not  here  denote,  as  the  Jesuit 
would  have  it,  the  authority  of  interpreting  the  scriptures  and 
opening  all  those  things  which  are  obscure  in  scripture,  but  they 
denote  the  authority  of  preaching  the  gospel.  For  when  the  gospel 
is  preached,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  opened  to  those  who  believe, 
but  closed  against  those  who  will  not  believe.  Secondly,  That 
authority  of  the  keys  was  not  committed  to  Peter  alone,  but  to  the 
rest  of  the  apostles  also.  For  in  this  place  he  did  not  give  the 
keys,  but  only  promised  that  he  would  give  them :  but  afterwards, 
when  he  actually  gives  them  (Matth.  xxviii.  18,  19 ;  John  xx.  21, 
22,  23),  he  addresses  all  the  apostles  equally.  Therefore,  if  the 
pope  have  the  authority  of  interpreting  the  scriptures,  because  the 
keys  were  given  to  Peter,  then  also  other  bishops  and  ministers, 
who  were  successors  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  received  the  same 
authority,  because  the  keys  were  given  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
as  well  as  to  Peter.  Thirdly,  Augustine  says  in  his  124th  Trac- 
tate upon  John,  as  in  many  other  places,  that  ''Peter  signified 
the  universal  church S"  when  the  keys  were  given  to  him:  there- 
fore this  power  of  the  keys  was  given  not  to  the  pope  alone,  but 
to  the  whole  church.  But  of  this  place  we  shall  speak  elsewhere 
more  copiously. 

The  second  place  which  Bellarmine  cites  from  the  new  Testa- 

[^  Ecclesia  qu£e  fundatur  in  Christo,  claves  ab  eo  regni  coelorum  accepit, 
id  est,  potestatem  ligandi  Bolrendiquo  peccata. — Cf.  Augustln.  de  Baptism, 
m.  17.     In  Johan.  Tract.  60.    In  Psal.  criii.  c.  30.] 
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ment  is  contained  in  Matth.  xviii.  17:  "If  he  will  not  hear  the 
church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 
The  Lord,  says  he,  speaks  of  private  injuries;  but  much  rather  is  he 
to  be  understood  of  public  injuries,  such  as  heresy  is :  and  by  the 
church  he  denotes  not  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  but  only  the 
pastors  and  bishops.  I  answer :  Christ  speaks  there  not  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  scripture,  but  of  fraternal  correction  and  admonition, 
which  those  who  despise  and  make  light  of,  are  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  church  itself ;  and  if  they  will  not  hear  even  the  church 
and  acquiesce  in  the  church's  admonitions,  then  they  are  to  be  ex- 
communicated. Secondly,  I  confess  that  the  church  is  to  be  heard, 
and  always  to  be  beard,  but  under  two  provisions.  Firsts  it  be- 
hoves us  to  be  certain  that  the  church  which  we  hear  is  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  and  that  from  the  scripture's  testimony ;  for  this 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  other  means,  and  otherwise  it  is  not  to 
be  listened  to.  Secondly,  The  church  is  to  be  heard,  not  simply  in 
all  its  dogmas,  declarations,  decrees,  sentences  and  injunctions,  but 
then,  and  then  only,  when  it  enjoins  what  Christ  approves  and 
prescribes :  for  if  it  enjoin  anything  of  its  own,  in  that  it  is 
not  to  be  heard.  The  church  is  to  be  credited  only  on  account 
of  Christ  and  Christ's  word:  therefore,  if  it  once  diverge  from 
the  mind  of  Christ,  it  is  not  to  be  heard ;  yea,  we  must  not  be- 
lieve even  an  angel  from  heaven,  if  he  teach  otherwise  than  the 
scripture  hath  delivered,  as  Paul  warns  us.  Gal.  L  8. 

The  third  place  of  the  new  Testament  cited  by  the  Jesuit  is 
Matth.  xxiii.  2.  The  words  are  these :  ''  The  scribes  and  Pha- 
risees sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  all,  therefore,  that  they  command  you  to 
observe,  that  observe  and  do."  Therefore,  says  the  Jesuit,  if  they 
must  be  obeyed  who  sit  in  the  chair  of  Moses,  much  more  they 
who  sit  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  I  answer :  To  sit  in  Moses'  seat  is 
to  succeed  Moses  as  teacher ;  for  by  the  seat  of  Moses  is  understood 
the  doctrine  delivered  by  Moses  and  die  function  of  teaching.  In 
this  chair  of  Moses  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  sat,  and  taught  some 
things  legitimately  and  correctly.  They  were  to  be  heard,  there- 
fore, yet  not  in  all,  but  then  only  when  iiey  taught  according  to 
the  law,  and  when  they  followed  Moses  in  their  teaching,  not  in 
whatsoever  simply  they  commanded.  For  then  Christ  would  have 
contradicted  himself;  since,  in  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  of  Matthew, 
he  refutes  their  false  interpretations,  and  wholly  sets  aside  certain 
dogmas  introduced  by  them  into  the  church  contrary  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  law.     Who,  indeed,  would  say  that  those  scribes  and 
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Pharisees  always  in  their  teaching  sat  in  Moses^  seat,  when  Moses, 
Deut.  xviii.  15,  had  foreshown  that  a  prophet  like  unto  him  was 
to  be  raised  up  by  God,  whom  he  warned  them  to  hear ;  whereas 
the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  continually,  with  all  their  authority 
and  the  most  pertinadous  obstinacy,  exclaimed  that  Christ  was  not 
to  be  listened  to  ?  Wherefore  Christ  desired  his  disciples  to  beware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  Matth.  xvi.  6.  The  sum  is  this : 
That  teachers  and  pastors  are  always  to  be  heard,  when  they  pre- 
scribe what  is  right  and  true,  although  in  the  meanwhile  they  do 
not  those  things  which  they  enjoin  upon  others,  nor  lead  a  life 
agreeable  to  their  profession :  which  is  of  force  against  those  who 
will  not  use  the  ministry  of  wicked  pastors.  This  we  readily  con- 
cede, which  the  Jesuit  desires  to  be  obseryed. 

Afterwards  the  Jesuit  remarks  out  of  Cyprian,  Epist.  lib.  iv. 
Ep.  9^  that  Christ  never  blamed  the  priests  and  pontiffs  but  under 
the  name  of  scribes  and  Pharisees,  lest  he  should  seem  to  blame 
the  chair  and  priesthood  itself.  I  answer,  fivBU  that  the  right 
itself  and  fnnction  of  teaching  is  in  truth  not  to  be  blamed,  but 
those  who  do  not  rightly  discharge  that  function ;  not  the  chair, 
but  those  who  abuse  the  chair.  The  interpretation  of  the  law  was 
divinely  instituted.  If  true,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed :  but 
if  false,  the  perverse  interpretation  of  the  law  ought  to  be  cen- 
sured. Christ  does  not  blame  the  priests  when  they  interpret  the 
law  correctly ;  but  when  they  mmgled  fake  doctrines  and  corrupted 
the  law  by  their  decisions,  he  censures  them  freely  and  with  severity. 
Secondly,  I  say  that  the  Jesuit  misrepresents  Cyprian.  For  that 
father  does  not  write  to  the  effect  which  this  man  pretends,  as  may 
appear  by  the  place  itself,  if  any  one  choose  to  examine  it.  But, 
as  to  his  accommodation  of  this  a  fortiori  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  in 
this  fashion,  If  those  were  to  be  heard  who  sat  in  the  chair  of 
Moses,  much  more  those  -who  sit  in  the  chair  of  Peter ;  I  answer, 
That  they  are  indeed  to  be  heard,  but  -with  that  previous  condition 
before  laid  down  concerning  those  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  Moses, 
^^namely,  provided  that  be  true  which  they  teach :  otherwise  they 
are  not  to  be  heard.  However,  he  goes  on  to  object  Augustine, 
Epist  165  ^  where  he  says,  that  in  the  succession  of  the  Roman 
church,  from  Peter  to  Anastasius,  who  was  tiien  bishop  of  Rome, 
ihere  was  no  traditor,  no  Donatist.  I  answer :  That  testimony  of 
Augustine  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.     For  we  confess  that  up  to 

\}  i.  0.  in  Erasmus'  edition.     It  is  Ep.  66,  in  bishop  Fell's,  and  the  pas- 
sage r^erred  to  will  be  found  in  p.  166.] 

[2  I  e.  in  Erasmus*  edition,  Basil.  1696,  T.  n.  ool.  761.] 
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that  time  the  Roman  bishops  were  devout  and  good  men ;  but  we 
say  that  afterwards  evil  men  succeeded  them  and  crept  into  the 
church.  Augustine's  meaning  is,  that  the  church  or  Christians  are 
not  contaminated,  if  perchance  a  bishop  should  have  been  a  tra- 
ditor,  since  the  Lord  says,  that  even  bad  men  are  to  be  heard,  and 
we  should  do  not  what  they  do,  but  what  they  say.  He  says 
therefore,  firstly,  that  there  was  no  traditor  in  that  succession  from 
Peter  to  Anastasius :  secondly,  that  even  had  there  been  one,  yet 
the  church  would  not  be  injured,  since  the  Lord  had  provided 
for  his  church,  saying  of  wicked  prelates.  Do  what  they  say ;  do 
not  what  they  do.  Augustine  neither  mentions  the  argument  a 
fortiori,  nor  says  that  the  successors  of  Peter  cannot  possibly 
misinterpret  the  law ;  but  only  that,  while  they  teach  aright,  the 
church  is  not  defiled  by  their  evil  life.  And  so  much  for  the  third 
passage. 

The  fourth  place  of  the  new  Testament,  which  the  Jesuit  brings 
to  confirm  his  opinion,  is  written  in  the  last  chapter  of  John,  verse 
16,  where  Christ  thus  addresses  Peter :  "  Simon  Peter,  lovest  thou 
me  ?  Feed  my  sheep."  From  these  words  the  Jesuit  would  have 
three  observations  drawn.  The  first  is,  that  what  was  said  to 
Peter  was  said  also  to  Peter's  successors.  I  answer,  firstly/,  that 
these  words  belong  properly  to  Peter  alone.  For  in  these  words, 
Peter  is  restored  to  his  former  dignity  in  the  apostoUc  ofiice, 
from  which  he  had  then  fallen ;  and  so  the  fathers  themselves  have 
interpreted  this  place :  for  they  say  that  Peter  is  therefore  thrice 
commissioned  to  feed,  because  he  had  thrice  denied  Christ,  that  so 
his  triple  confession  might  answer  his  threefold  denial.  Secondly, 
I  allow  that  these  words,  in  the  way  of  accommodation  or  inference, 
may  be  applied  also  to  the  successors  of  Peter.  For  if  it  behoved 
Peter  to  feed  Christ's  lambs  and  sheep,  therefore  also  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter  should  resemble  Peter  in  this  respect.  Thirdly, 
I  say  that  this  appertains  as  much  to  aU  bishops  and  ministers  as 
to  the  pope  of  Rome  himself ;  because  they  all  succeed  Peter  in 
this  matter,  that  is,  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  should  imi- 
tate his  diligence  in  feeding  the  sheep  of  Christ. 

The  second  point  which  the  Jesuit  observes,  and  would  have  us 
to  observe,  in  the  above  passage,  is  this ;  that  the  action  of  feeding  in 
this  place  principally  denotes  the  office  of  teaching,  because  here  it  is 
only  rational  sheep,  that  is,  men,  that  are  fed  by  the  spiritual  pastor. 
I  answer,  that  this  is  correctly  enough  remarked ;  and  therefore  I 
say  that  these  words  appertain  least  of  all  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
^because  he  is  least  of  all  engaged  in  teaching. 
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Thirdly,  the  Jesuit  obseryes,  that  sheep  in  this  place  denotes  all 
the  faithful,  and  therefore  all  Christians.    I  answer :  Christ  does  not 
say  to  Peter,  Feed  all  my  sheep ;  for  neither  Peter  nor  any  other 
apostle  could  do  that ;  but  he  speaks  indefinitely,  '*  Feed  my  sheep.'' 
Christ  gives  the  same  command  to  Peter  concerning  feeding  his  sheep, 
as  he  gave  to  the  other  apostles,  that  each,  according  to  the  portion 
assigned  to  him,  should  feed  the  flock  of  Christ.     For  since  to  feed 
is,  as  Bellarmine  hath  reminded  us,   to  teach,  Christ  hath  thus  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Matthew,  v.  19,  equally  granted  to  all  his  apostles 
the  pastoral  authority,  saying  to  all  indifferently,  "  Go,  and  teach 
all  nations."     Therefore,  if  feeding  and  teaching  be  the  same,  the 
same  authority  was  granted  also  to  the  other  apostles  as  to  Peter ; 
and  if  sheep  denote  all  Christians,  the  other  apostles  also  were  com* 
manded  to  teach  all  Christians.    But  that  mjunction  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  all  the  apostles  together  and  conjointly ;  not  of  the  several 
apostles  separately,  because  they  could  not  each  severally  run 
through  all  nations,  and  teach  all  Christians.     Hence  the  Jesuit 
concludes,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  cannot  teach  all  by  preaching, 
which  we  for  our  part  allow  to  be  most  true,  (for  neither  the 
pope,  nor  any  other  sole  individual  can  preach  to  all  men ;)  but  he 
adds,  yea,  nor  yet  by  writing  commentaries ;  because  then  (says 
he)  we  should  have  to  blame  many  pious  popes,  who  have  bestowed 
no  pains  on  this  employment.    But  we  will  deliver  him  from  this 
apprehension :  we  freely  and  of  our  own  accord  confess  that  Christ 
did  not  mean  that  method  of  feeding.     Therefore  he  determines 
that  some  singular  kind  of  teaching  was  in  these  words  commended 
to  Peter  and  his  successors,  namely,  one  which  consisted  in  esta- 
blishing and  decreeing  what  each  person  ought  to  teach  and  believe. 
I  answer :  In  this  way  they  ascribe  to  their  pope,  not  a  prsatorian, 
but  absolutely  a  dictatorial  power,  such  as  God  claims  for  Christ 
alone,  when  he  says  (Matt.  xvii.  5),  '*  Hear  him :"   from  which 
words  Cyprian,  Epist.  63,  concludes,  "that  Christ  alone  is  to  be 
heard,  because  of  him  alone  God  said,  '  Hear  him ;'  and  tberefoi*e 
that  we  need  not  be  solicitous  what  others  said  before  us,  but  what 
Christ  said,  who  was  before  alP."    Surely  this  is  an  admirable  and 
truly  singular  function  of  teaching,  not  to  preach,  not  to  write  com- 
mentaries, but  determine  and  prescribe  what  others  are  to  believe  I 

[^  Quare  si  solus  Cbristus  audiendus  est,  non  dcbcmus  attondere  quid 
alius  ante  nos  faciendum  putaverit,  sed  quid,  qui  ante  omnes  est,  Christus 
prior  fecerit. — p.  166.  ed.  FelL] 
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A  monstrous  fiction  I  Who  instituted  this  office,  that  there  should 
be  one  man  who  should  prescribe  what  all  others  should  teach,  and 
not  teach  himself?  This  office  is  recognised  neither  by  scripture, 
nor  the  fathers,  nor  the  church.  Christ  commended  nothing  to 
Peter  alone;  and  committed  to  him  no  such  popish  species  of 
pastorate.  For  Peter,  in  fact,  both  taught,  as  much  as  he  could, 
bj  word  of  mouth,  and  wrote  epistles :  which  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  do,  if  he  had  been  only  bound  to  determine  and 
fix  what  others  should  teach. 

The  fifth  place  which  the  Jesuit  cites  from  the  new  Testament 
b  Luke  xxii.  32,  and  contains  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  a  little 
before  his  death,  which  are  these :  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter, 
that  thy  faith  fail  not."  From  these  words,  says  the  Jesuit, 
Bernard,  Epist  190^  deduces  that  Peter  teaching  ex  catJiedra, 
and  consequently  also  his  successors,  cannot  err ;  with  which  Epistle 
the  decretals  also  agree.  I  determine  here  nothing  of  the  authority 
of  Bernard  and  the  decretal  epistles ;  but  as  to  the  matter  itself  I 
briefly  answer,  and  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  this,  whatever  it 
was,  pertains  to  Peter  alone,  and  not  to  his  successors :  for  Christ 
says,  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter," — not  for  thy  successors. 
He  prayed  indeed,  doubtless,  for  the  other  apostles  also,  but  spe- 
cially for  Peter,  because  he  was  about  to  suffer  the  assault  of  a 
temptation  more  perilous  than  befel  the  rest,  and  therefore  required 
to  be  assisted  by  some  peculiar  sad  of  prayer.  Secondly,  I  affirm, 
that  this  faith,  of  which  Christ  here  speaks,  is  true  faith,  whereby 
one  perseveres  firm  and  constant  to  the  end ;  actually  justifying 
faith ;  in  a  word,  fiedth  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  mouth,  as  the 
place  itself  shews,  and  the  comments  also  of  the  fathers  thereupon. 
But  the  papists  do  not  mean  this  fiEuth,  but  an  historical  faith, 
which  merely  holds  the  true  sense  of  doctrine :  for  they  confess 
that  the  pope  may  be  an  impious  and  wicked  man ;  but  hold  never- 
theless that  he  cannot  err  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  when- 
soever he  seats  himself  in  the  chair.  Thirdly^  if  Christ  asked  this 
for  all  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  they  should  be  exempt  from  error, 
then  he  did  not  obtain  what  he  asked.  For  it  is  certain  that  many 
Roman  pontiffs  have  erred,  even  when  teaching  ex  cathedra^  that 

[1  Dignum  namquo  arbitror  ibi  potissimmn  rcsarciri  damna  fidci,  ubi  non 

posBit  fides  sentire  defectum.     Haec  quippe  bujus  preerogatiya  scdis.      Oui 

enim  alteri  aliquando  dictum  est,  Ego  pro  te  rogavi,  Petre,  ut  non  deficiat 

/ides  tuaf — Bernard.  0pp.  De  Erroribus  Abaelard.  Prsef.  p.  62.  T.  n.  Paris. 

1835.] 
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is,  determining  controversies ;  as  Alphonsus  asserts,  Contra  Hceres. 
Lib.  I.  c.  4',  where  he  affirms  that  the  pope  not  only  may  err,  but 
even  be  a  heretic^  The  same  is  written  and  held  by  other  papists 
also.  Then  who,  I  pray  yon,  will  be  the  supreme  judge  of  the 
church,  when  the  supreme  pontiff  hath  fallen  into  heresy  ?  Is  he  a 
fit  person  to  be  the  supreme  judge  in  religion,  and  one  in  whose 
judgment  we  should  acquiese,  who  may  be,  and  is  a  heretic,  as  the 
very  papists  themselves  confess?  Surely,  never.  The  supreme 
judge  of  all  controversies  must  be  such  an  one  as  can  neither  err 
nor  prove  a  heretic :  and  such  is  Christ  himself,  that  true  High 
Priest,  and  the  sacred  scripture.  But  now^  since  the  pope  may  err 
and  fall  into  heresy, — ^the  possibility  of  which  our  adversaries  con- 
cede,— what  shall  we  pronounce  concerning  Ghrist^s  prayer  ?  He 
prayed  that  Peter's  faith  might  not  fail,  which  these  men  will  have 
extend  to  Peter's  successors  also.  But  faith  cannot  consist  with 
heresy.  Therefore  Christ  could  not  obtain  what  he  sought,  if  their 
interpretation  be  received. 

The  sixth  place  which  the  Jesuit  objects  out  of  the  new  Testa- 
ment is  contained  in  Acts  xv.  5,  6,  7,  28 ;  where,  upon  a  question 
arising  about  the  law  of  Moses  and  circumcision,  the  Christians  who 
disputed  amongst  themselves,  are  not  remitted  (says  the  Jesuit)  to 
a  private  spirit,  but  to  a  christian  council  over  which  Peter  pre- 
sided, which  came  to  this  conclusion,  ver.  28 :  "  It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,"  &c.  Hence  the  Jesuit  gathers,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  present  in  a  council  where  Peter  or 
Peter's  successors  preside,  ^^answer,  first,  that  we  do  not  send 
any  one  who  is  in  doubt  on  any  matter  to  his  private  spirit,  neg- 
lecting all  means  of  finding  truth,  as  the  Jesuit  falsely  objects  to 
us ;  but  to  scripture  itself,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  publicly 
in  the  scripture,  who,  we  say,  ought  to  be  heard,  and  by  whc^e 
authority  we  maintain  that  all  controversies  should  be  decideo^, 
which  also  was  the  very  thing  done  in  this  council.  Let  the  salfie 
thing,  if  possible,  be  now  done  as  was  done  here.  Let  the  pastors 
and  bishops  be  gathered  together  to  consider  and  define  some 
question  not  by  their  own  judgment,  but  by  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  scriptures.  For  thus  they  defined  that 
controversy  out  of  the  scriptures,  that  we  might  understand  that  the 
supreme  judgment  is  to  be  given  to  the  scriptures.    Nor  was  there 

[2  OmniB  homo  errare  potest  in  fide,  etiamsi  Papa  sit.    He  giros  as  in- 
Btances  the  cases  of  Liberius  and  Celestiue. — Lugd.  1564.] 

[*  See  Delahogue,  de  Ecclesia,  pp.  S86,  et  seq.  Dublin.  1815.] 
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anything  there  concluded  but  by  the  authority  of  scripture.  Secondly y 
the  Jesuit's  assertion  that  Peter  presided  over  this  council  is  false. 
For  James  presided  rather  than  Peter;  for  it  was  in  the  words 
proposed  by  the  former  that  the  decree  was  drawn  up,  as  appears 
from  verses  13  and  22,  and  there  are  no  vestiges  whatever  of  a 
precedence  or  presidential  right  being  assigned  to  Peter  in  that 
assembly.  As  to  his  attempt  to  prove  that  Peter  presided  fro;n 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  spoken  first,  I  answer,  that  although 
Peter's  words  are.  recited  first  by  Luke,  yet  it  is  plain  from  verso 
7,  that  many  had  spoken  before  Peter :  for  it  is  said  there,  that 
after  long  disputing  upon  both  sides  Peter  rose  up.  IloXXi;?)  says 
Luke,  Gv(flTYi<T€(D^  y€vofi€utis»  Thirdlt/,  I  confess,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  present  and  presided  in  this  council,  and  that  this  sen- 
tence was  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  since  it  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  scripture.  But  what  hath  this  to  do  with  the  popish 
councils  over  which  Peter  presides  not,  and  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  no  share  ? 

The  Jesuit's  seventh  place  is  written  GaL  ii.  2,  where  Paul  says 
that  he,  at  Jerusalem,  compared  his  gospel  auu  to7^  ^kovcti,  that 
is,  with  those  who  were  in  some  estimation,  or  who  were  held  of 
some  value.  From  this  place,  says  the  Jesuit,  the  fathers  conclude 
that  the  church  would  not  have  believed  Paul's  gospel,  if  it  had  not 
been  confirmed  by  Peter :  therefore,  it  was  th^n  the  privilege  of 
Peter,  and  is  now  that  of  Peter's  successor,  to  judge  of  the  doc- 
trine of  faith.  I  answer,  first:  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem,  not  to 
meet  Peter  alone,  and  compare  his  gospeLwith  him  solely,  or 
borrow  from  him  authority,  but  to  treat  publicly  with  the  whole 
church  concerning  that  doctrine  which  he  preached.  For  so,  v.  2, 
Kal  apeOififiv  ai/rols  to  evayyiXiop,  which  the  old  translator 
renders,  JEt  contuli  cum  illia  evangelium,  that  is,  "  with  the  whole 
church ;"  which  also  is  plain  from  his  subjoining,  kut  iSlav  Se  rol? 
SoKoua-if  '' privately  with  those  who  were  of  reputation:"  therefore 
what  follows,  /U17  €19  Kevoif  Tpe'^ta  fj  eSpafwu,  ^*  lest  I  should  run, 
or  had  run  in  vain,"  pertains  no  more  to  Peter  than  to  the  whole 
church,  or  those  principal  apostles.  Secondly,  therefore,  although 
we  should  not  interpret  the  place  of  the  whole  church,  yet  we 
cannot  interpret  it  of  Peter  alone.  For  Paul  says  expressly,  that 
he  compared  his  gospel  not  with  Peter  alone,  but  with  several, 
namely,  avv  roT?  SoKovcrh  and  he  afterwards  shews  who  these  were, 
namely,  James,  Peter,  and  John.  Therefore  it  is  false  that  Paul's 
gospel  was  confirmed  by  Peter  alone :  it  was  the  privilege  of  these 
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others,  as  much  as  of  Peter,  to  judge  concerning  doctrine.  Thirdly^ 
as  to  the  Jesuit's  assertion,  that  the  church  would  not  have  belieyed 
Paul's  gospel  unless  it  had  been  confirmed  by  Peter,  it  may  bear 
twQ.  senses.  If  he  mean,  that  the  church  ought  not  to  have  be- 
lieyed it,  unless  Peter  had  approved  it,  it  is  false ;  for  the  church 
ought  always  to  believe  an  apostle  preaching  the  truth.  But  if  he 
mean  that  it  would  not  have  believed  so  readily,  I  assent :  for 
this  was  the  reason  why  Paul  wished  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
explain  his  gospel  to  those  who  were  there,  because  some  supposed 
that  he  preached  and  taught  otherwise  than  the  rest  of  the  apostles ; 
which  suspicion  entertained  by  many  he  thus  entirely  removed. 

The  eighth  place  produced  by  Uie  Jesuit  is  contained  in  1  Cor. 
xii.  8,  9,  &c.,  where  Paul  says  that  "to  some  is  given  by  the 
Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,  to  others  the  word  of  knowledge,  to 
others  faith,  to  others  the  interpretation  of  speeches."  From  this 
place  he  concludes,  that  the  spirit  of  interpretation  is  not  given  to 
all,  and  therefore  that  all  cannot  interpret  the  scriptures.  I  answer, 
this  we  spontaneously  concede.  But  the  Jesuit  deceives  us  by  the 
ambiguity  of  a  word.  For  there  is  both  a  public  and  a  private 
interpretation.  We  confess  that  all  have  not  the  gift  of  publicly 
interpreting  the  scriptures ;  but  in  private  all  the  faithful,  taught 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  understand  the  scriptures  and  recognise 
the  true  sense  of  scripture. 

The  ninth  and  last  place,  which  the  Jesuit  adduces  from  the 
new  Testament,  is  contained  in  1  John  iv.  1,  where  we  are  admo- 
nished "not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits  whether 
they  are  of  God  .**'  therefore  (says  the  Jesuit)  a  private  spirit  c«n 
not  be  the  judge  or  interpreter  of  scripture,  because  it  is  to  be 
judged  itself.  I  answer  :  The  Jesuit  does  not  understand  the  state 
of  the  question.  We  do  not  say  that  each  individual  should 
acquiesce  In  that  interpretation  which  his  own  private  spirit  frames 
and  dictates  to  him ;  for  this  would  be  to  open  a  door  to  fanatical 
tempers  and  spirits:  but  we  say  that  that  Spirit  should  be  the 
judge,  who  speaks  openly  and  expressly  in  the  scriptures,  and 
whom  all  may  hear ;  by  him  we  desire  that  all  other  spirits,  that 
is,  all  doctrines,  (for  so  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  this  place,)  should 
be  examined.  We  recognise  no  public  judge  save  scripture,  and 
the  Spint  teaching  us  in  scripture :  yet  this  man  speaks  as  if  we 
made  tl^e  spirit  within  the  judge  of  others ;  which  should  never  be 
done.  For  we  are  not  so  mad  or  foolish  as  to  deal  thus :  You 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  this  doctrine,  because  my  spirit  judges  it  to 
^  '  ■  28 
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be  true ;  but  we  say,  You  should  receive  this  doctrine  because  the 
Hoiy^Spirif  m  the  scnptures  hath  taught  us  thus  to  thiiiklEd"tD 
leve. 

Let  it  suffice  to  have  said  thus  much  against  the  Jesuit's  second 
argument,  which  is  that  drawn  from  the  authority  of  the  new 
Testament. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF    THE    THIRD    ARGUMENT    OF   OUR    ADVERSARIES. 

His  third  general  argument  is  from  the  practice  of  the  church 
in  councils,  and  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers :  and  here  he  makes 
a  large  enumeration  of  councils  by  which  controversies  were  de- 
cided. I  answer,  that  I  do  not  understand  what  concern  all  these 
have  with  the  argument.  Tor  we  allow  that  it  is  a  highly  conve- 
nient way  of  finding  the  true  sense  of  scripture,  for  devout  and 
learned  men  to  assemble,  examine  the  cause  diligently,  and  investi- 
gate the  truth;  yet  with  this  proviso,  that  they  govern  their 
decision  wholly  by  the  scripturesS  Such  a  proceecUng  we,  for  our 
parts,  have  long  wished  for;  !or  it  is  attended  with  a  twofold 
advantage :  first,  that  what  is  sought  by  many  is  found  the  more 
readily;  second,  that  errors,  and  heretics  the  patrons  of  errors, 
are  the  more  easily  repressed,  when  they  are  condemned  by  the 
common  consent  and  judgment  of  a  great  number.  This  course, 
however,  is  not  open  to  us  in  all  controversies  and  at  all  times : 
for  one  cannot  always,  when  in  doubt  of  the  interpretation  of  a 
passage,  immediately  convoke  a  council.  We  shall  have  a  second 
opportunity  of  speaking  about  these  matters,  and  therefore  I  now 
answer  all  with  this  one  word ;  that,  indeed,  the  weightiest  contro- 
versies have  been  determined  and  settled  in  councils,  but  not  by 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  council  itself,  but  by  the  judgment 
and  authority  of  scripture  in  the  counciL  Pious  bishops  never 
assembled  to  define  a  point  themselves  by  their  own  authority,  but 
by  that  of  scripture.  Therefore  all  religious  councils  have  ascribed 
the  supreme  decbion  to  the  scriptures.  Such  we  see  to  have  been 
the  case  in  Acts  xv. ;  for  there  the  maintcdners  of  circumcision  were 
refuted  out  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  So  the  Novatians  were  refuted 
by  authority  of  scripture.  So  the  Anabaptists,  as  is  plain  fi^om 
Augustine.     So  finally  the  Arians,  in  the  council  of  Nice,   were 
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refuted  and  condenmad  by  the  authority  of  scripture.  For  thus 
the  emperor  Constantine  addresses  the  fathers  assembled  in  that 
Synod:  ''There  are  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  books,  which 
plainly  teach  us  what  should  be  belieyed.  Laying  aside,  therefore, 
all  hostile  feelings  of  enmity,  let  us  derive  from  the  inspured  scrip- 
tures, \vaiu,  the  solution  or  decision  of  those  matters  about  which 
this  controTerBy  hath  arisen'."  This  is  the  Tery  thing  which  we 
demand.  Since,  then,  councils,  whenever  they  are  good  and  pious, 
follow  the  scriptures,  it  is  manifest  that  the  supreme  authority  of 
judging  belongs  to  the  scriptures. 

The  Jesuit  proceeds  to  <nte  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  emperors 
and  fathers  in  great  number,  concerning  whom  also  we  will  briefly 
reply  in  order.  The  popes  alleged  are,  Damasus,  Epist  3.  ad  Ste- 
phanum ;  Innocent.  I.  in  Epist  ad  Concil.  Carthag.  et  Milevit.  apud 
August  91  and  93' ;  Leo  I.  Epist  81  and  89 ;  Gelasius,  EpistoL  ad 
Episcopos  Dardaniso ;  Gregory,  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  52.  These  instruct  us 
that  weighty  causes,  especially  of  faith,  pertain  to  the  cognisance  of 
the  apostolic  see.  I  answer,  first,  that  formerly  weighty  causes  were 
referred  to  the  Roman  church  by  the  agreement  and  arrangement 
of  the  bishops,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  the  easier  repression  of  heretics  and  schismatics ;  as  also  be- 
cause it  seemed  unjust  to  determine  anything  which  concerned  the 
public  profession  of  the  faith,  without  consulting  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  occupied  the  principal  see.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that 
by  degrees  those  prelates  seized  and  arrogated  to  themselves  still 
greater  authority,  and  laid  claim  to  a  divine  right,  the  catholics 
meanwhile  raising  no  very  strong  reclamations,  as  supposing  that 
they  possessed  in  the  Roman  church  a  great  protection  against 
heretics.  Secondly,  that  these  decretal  EpisUes  of  the  popes 
Damasus,  Julius,  and  others,  are  merely  supposititious,  of  no  sense 
or  genius,  but  wholly  made  up  of  ignorance,  arrogance,  and  anti- 
christianism.  Erasmus  deems  the  Epistles  of  Innocent  imworthy 
of  so  great  a  prelate,  and  misses  in  them  ''  style  and  genius  and 
erudition^."     Gelasius  everywhere  exaggerates   the  dignity  and 

[1  Vide  supra.] 

P  Aug.  0pp.  T.  n.  p.  88.  Paris.  1555.  See  Coke,  Censura  quorundam 
Scriptt.  Yett  p.  219.  (Helmstadt.  1683).  Papebroch  himself  (Catalog.  Ro- 
man. Pontifio.  p.  61. 1^.  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  Art  Innocentius  /.)  confesses  that 
many  of  this  pope's  epistles  may  be  proved  spurious  by  chronology.] 

[>  In  hac  epistola  et  dictionem  et  ingenium  tali  dignum  Prsesule  deside- 
rare  cogimur. — Gensura  in  Ep.  xciii.  inter  £pp.  Augustini  ut  supra,  p.  86.  2.] 
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privileges  of  his  see  without  any  moderation.  Leo  and  Gregory, 
indeed,  write  with  considerably  more  modesty,  and  yet  transgress 
far  and  widely  the  limits  of  christian  humility.  Thirdly^  that 
these  bishops  are  not  to  be  heard  in  their  own  caiise,  who  were 
manifestly  too  deeply  interested  on  their  own  side,  and  too  deeply 
prejudiced  in  their  own  favour,  even  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
other  churches  and  bishops. 

Let  us  come  now  to  emperors,  the  first  of  whom  is  Constantine. 
He,  says  Bellarmine,  would  not  sit  down  in  the  Nicene  synod  be- 
fore the  bishops  had  given  him  leave  to  be  seated  ^  So  Eusebius 
tells  us  in  his  life  of  Constantine,  Lib.  in. :  which  conduct  shewed 
that  he  was  not  president  of  that  council.  In  the  Epistle  also  to  all 
churches,  given  in  that  same  place,  he  says :  '*  Whatever  is  decreed 
in  the  holy  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  should  wholly  be  ascribed  to 
the  divine  will*."  Ambrose  says  of  him,  Ep.  32 :  "  Constantine 
left  the  judgment  free  to  the  bishops^'*^  And  Augustine,  Epist. 
162,  writes  that  the  Donatists  were  by  him  referred  to  their  own 
proper  judge,  Melchiades  bishop  of  Rome*.  I  answer,  that  these 
things  are  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  We  do  not  say  that 
Constantine  was  president  of  the  Nicene  council,  in  which,  perhaps, 
he  was  never  present  more  than  once.  But  what  then  ?  Neither 
was  the  Roman  pontiff  president,  as  we  shall  prove  in  its  proper 
place.  That  he  did  not  sit  down  until  desired  by  the  bishops, 
proved  his  singular  urbanity  and  respect  for  Christ's  bishops,— 
nothing  else.  As  to  his  writing  in  his  epistles  to  the  churches,  that 
what  the  holy  assemblies  of  bishops  determine  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  divine  will,  we  acknowledge  it.  For  holy  bishops  deter- 
mine nothing  but  what  the  words  of  sacred  scripture  sanction, 
which  is  the  rule  they  follow  in  their  decrees ;  otherwise  they  are 
not  holy.  Neither  are  all  the  decrees  of  all  councils  to  be  esteemed 
divine,  but  those  which  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  scripture, 

[1  ov  7rp6T€pov  rj  tovs  €iria'K6frovs  iwiv€v<rai  €KaBiCf»  Euseb.  de  Vita  Con- 
stant. Lib.  in.  c.  10.  p.  402.  D.  Ed.  Vales.  Paris.  1678.] 

P  nap  yap  ci  ri  ^  ay  iv  rois  ayiots  rap  liriaK67rti>p  crvvtbpiois  irpaTTfroi,  rovro 
vpbt  rrip  6tiap  povKtfaip  ^^e*  rrjp  dpa<f>opap.      Ibid.  cap.  20.  p.  407.  c] 

P  Sicut  factum  est  sub  Constantino  augustse  memorise  principe,  qui 
nullas  leges  ante  pncmisit,  sed  liberum  dedit  judicium  sacerdotibus. — Class. 
I.  Ep.  xxi.  n.  15.  p.  33d.  T.  vm.  Paris.  1839.] 

[^  Neque  enim  ausus  est  Christianus  imperator  tumuUuo8as  et  fallaces 
querelas  suscipere,  ut  de  judicio  episcoporum  qui  Romro  sederant  ipse 
judicaret ;  sed  alios,  ut  dixi,  episcopos  dedit. — Al.  Ep.  zliii.  cap.  7.  T.  n. 
p.  97.] 
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as  we  shall  shew  hereafter  in  its  fitting  place.  What  says  Ambrose 
of  Constantino  ?  What  if  Constantino  left  the  judgment  free  to  the 
bishops,  and  himself  prescribed  nothing  to  them :  will  it  therefore 
follow  that  they  should  not  judge  according  to  the  scriptures? 
Furthermore,  Augustine  does  not  write  that  Constantino  referred 
the  Donatists  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  their  proper  judge:  for 
the  bishop  of  Rome  was  not  the  proper  judge  of  the  Donatists ;  and 
if  he  were,  Constantino  would  have  compelled  them  to  acquiesce  in 
his  sentence :  whereas  afterwards  he  assigned  other  arbitrators,  and 
finally  took  cognisance  of  the  cause  himself;  which  fact  Bellarmine 
omitted,  because  plainly  repugnant  to  the  plea  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  defend. 

The  second  is  Gratian,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Aquileia, 
in  which  he  allows  "the  cognisance  of  altercations''  to  the  bishops^ 
I  reply :  Who  denies  that  the  bishops  can  judge  of  such  causes  ?  or 
what  hath  this  to  do  with  a  question  about  the  interpretation  of 
scripture  ?  The  third  is  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  an  Epistle  to 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  wherein  he  says  that  those  who  are  not  of 
the  episcopal  order  ''should  not  intermeddle  in  ecclesiastical 
matters^."  I  answer :  There  will  be  another  place  for  discussing 
the  question,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  none  but  bishops  to  treat  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs :  meanwhile,  what  does  this  contribute  towards 
confirming  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  scriptures  ?  The  fourth  is  Martian,  who,  L.  Nemo, 
C.  de  Summa  Trinit,  declares  that  nothing  "  once  adjudicated  should 
be  gone  back  upon  or  subjected  to  fresh  disputation^/'  I  answer, 
that  whatever  things  have  been  once  adjudicated  in  a  synod  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures  cannot  be  called  a  second  time  in  question 
without  injury  to  the  synod.  But  must,  therefore,  whatever  judg- 
ment the  Roman  pontiff  hath  passed  prevail  even  against  the  plain 
evidence  of  scripture?  The  fifth  is  Yalentinian  the  elder,  who 
permits  bishops  to  assemble  when  they  would,  and  denies  that  such 

[^  Neque  enim  controTersise  dubise  sententise  rectius  poterant  ezpcdiri, 
quam  si  obortco  altercationis  interpretes  ipsos  constituissemuB  antistites. — 
Rescript.  Gratian.  Imp.  ad  Cone.  Aquilcg.  inter  0pp.  Ambrosii.  T.  viUt 
p.  230.    Paris.  1839.] 

[0  d6€fjnTtnf  yap  rhv  fi^  rov  KoroLk^yov  rav  ayiararoiv  intaK^irav  rvyxavotrra 
Tois  iKKXija-uurrtKoit  aKefiiuKrip  tirifilywo'OM.  Ap.  Labb.  et  Cossart.  ConcilL 
T.  IIL  coll.  442, 3.] 

['^  Nam  et  injuriam  facit  judicis  reyerendissimse  synodi,  si  quis  semel 
judicata  ao  recte  disposita  revolvere  et  publico  disputare  contenderit. — Cod. 
Justinian.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  iv.  1.  111.  Lugd.  1585.] 
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matters  appertain  to  him ;  as  we  see  in  Sozomen.  Lib.  vi.  c.  7  ^  I 
answer :  Yalentinian  denies  that  it  was  lawful  for  him  /jLerd  Xaov 
T€TayiuL€v(p  Toiavra  woXvirpaynxovelvy  **  who  was  ranked  amongst 
the  laity  to  busy  himself  with  such  matters:"  what  then?  The 
Roman  bishop  is  the  judge  of  all  interpretations  of  scripture  and  all 
controversies  ?  Surely  a  beautiful  conclusion  I  The  sixth  is  the 
emperor  Basils  in  the  8th  synod,  and  the  seyenth,  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  in  the  fourth  Roman  synod  under  Symmachus^;  who 
say  nothing  more  than  that  laymen  should  not  presume  to  decide 
church-controyersies,  but  should  leaye  them  to  the  bishops.  Tet  it 
does  not  follow  from  this,  either  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  the 
supreme  interpreter  of  scripture,  or  that  bishops  can  define  contro- 
yersies  of  faith  and  religion  any  otherwise  than  out  of  scripture. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  case  stands  with  the  fathers.  In  the 
first  place  he  objects  to  us  Irenseus,  contra  Hmr,  Lib.  iii.  c.  2, 
where,  he  says,  that  father  lays  it  down  that  controyersies  cannot 
be  determined  out  of  the  scriptures  alone,  because  they  are  variously 
expounded  by  heretics ;  and  that  therefore,  in  the  next  chapter,  he 
sends  the  heretics  against  whom  he  disputes  to  the  Roman  church, 
and  shews  them  that  controyersies  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
doctrine  of  that  church^.  I  answer :  Whoever  will  look  at  the  place 
itself  in  Irensaus,  will  readily  perceive  the  fraud  and  prevarication 
of  the  Jesuit.  For  there  Lrensous  finds  fault  with  those  heretics 
with  whom  he  was  engaged,  on  the  very  score  of  not  receiving  the 
scriptures,  but  rather  pressmg  and  adhering  to  tradition.  Now 
their  reason  was,  that  scripture  admits  various  senses  and  no  fixed 
interpretation.  This  the  Jesuit  ascribes  to  IrensBus,  as  if  it  were 
his  own  opinion ;  whereas  Irenssus  in  that  place  is  not  speaking  his 

[}  *Efioi  lihff  Zipirif  fura  XooO  rmyiUvtf  ov  Otfut  romvra  iroXvirpay/iovciy*  of 
d^  Up€U  tXs  Tovrov  fUXtt  KoB*  iavrovg  Swfj  povKovrtu  awirwrcof* — ^p.  525.  B. 
Paris.  1686.] 

p  Labb.  et  Cossart.  Concill.  T.  vm.  col.  1157.] 

[«  lb.  T.  ni.  col.  1333.] 

p  Cum  enim  ex  Bcripturis  arguuntur,  in  accusationem  convortuntur  ip- 
samm  Bcripturarum,  quasi  non  recte  habeant,  neque  sint  ex  anctoritate,  et 
quia  varie  sint  dlctce,  et  quia  non  possit  ex  his  inyeniri  Veritas  ab  his  qui 
nesciant  tradidonem. — ^p.  230.  Paris.  1675.  In  the  next  chapter,  p.  232,  we 
find :  Maximss  et  antiquissimte  et  omnibus  cognitse,  a  gloriosissimis  dnobus 
apostolis  Petro  et  Paulo  Romse  fnndatso  et  constitutse  ecclosise,  earn  quam 
habet  ab  apostolis  tradiUonem  et  annunciatam  hominibus  fidem,  per  succes- 
siones  episcoporum  pervenientem  usque  ad  nos,  indicantes,  confundimuB 
onmes  eos,  &c.] 
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own  sentiments,  but  proposing  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  the 
heretics,  and  censuring  it.  And  as  to  cap.  3  of  the  same  book, 
IrensBus  does,  indeed,  send  those  heretics  to  the  Roman  church,  and 
with  good  reason ;  because  that  church  was  then  the  most  illustrious 
and  noble  of  all  churches,  and  retained,  at  that  time,  the  tradition 
of  the  apostles  uncorrupted.  But  it  hath  now  fallen,  and  become 
much  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  early  ages. 

Next  he  objects  Athanasius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hermits, 
wherein,  speaking  of  the  Arian  Constantius,  he  says :  "  When  was 
it  ever  heard  that  the  judgment  of  the  church  received  its  authority 
from  the  emperor^?"  I  answer:  The  legitimate  judgments  of  the 
church  upon  matters  which  concern  faith  borrowed  their  force  and 
authority  from  none  but  from  God  himself.  Therefore,  whoever  as- 
sumes the  right  of  determining  concerning  the  faith  as  it  may  seem 
good  to  himself,  as  the  impious  Constantius  did,  he  seizes  upon  divine 
authority,  even  though  he  were  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  all  pontiffs 
together ;  since  it  is  their  duty  not  to  pronounce  according  to  their 
own  pleasure,  but  to  unfold  what  Qod  hath  determined,  and  that 
not  otherwise  but  by  the  scriptures ;  so  as  always  to  acknowledge 
that  their  opinion  is  to  be  squared  by  the  rule  of  scripture,  and  ap- 
proved as  it  accords  with  scripture. 

In  the  third  place,  he  objects  Basil,  Epist  52,  to  Athanasius, 
where  he  says  that  it  seems  to  him  advisable  that  the  Roman 
bishop  should  be  written  to,  that  he  might  of  his  own  authority  send 
some  persons  into  the  East  to  dissolve  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Ri- 
mini^. I  answer :  I  confess,  indeed,  that  Basil  writes  that  he  thought 
this  advisable ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  Ought  not  catholic 
bishops  to  condenm  heretical  opinions,  and  provide  for  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  church  ?  Basil  requires  that  a  message  should  be 
sent  to  the  Roman  bishop  in  order  that,  as  it  was  difficult  to  send 
persons  "  by  public  decree  and  consent,"  awo  koivou  xal  <tvpoSikov 
SdyfxaTOif  he  might  of  himself  choose  and  send  certain  men  fit  for 
the  office,  and  who  understood  the  whole  transactions  at  Rimini  in 

P  T.  I.  p.  871.  Ed.  Benedict.] 

[^  'Elavil  dc  tjfiip  &k6Kov6ov  tnurrukai  r^  eiricic^rr^  Pttfuyr,  hturni^a&ai  ra 
ivravBa^  ral  tovvai  yv^yaiv  Iva  intMp  6ir6  Koumv  icai  avpodiKov  Myfiaros  Arro- 
artiKrjpai  nvag  fivcKcikov  t»v  f/ccl^fy,  avrbw  avOfyrfjatu  ir€p\  t6  irpayfia,  ^«cXr(a- 
ficvov  IMpas  hcavovs  /tip  odoiiropicw  ir6povs  bitPfyKtiv^  Uavoifs  dc  irp<f6rriTi  Koi 
anopoUf.  fjBovs  ro^f  Mtaarp6(fiovs  t&p  nap*  ^fup  povBrr^trM*  cViTijdfiay  dc  icai 
elKOPOfUKms  nvj^iUpow  ry  X($yy,  icai  frayra  txopras  fuB*  icnrr^v  ra  ip  ^Apifjklwf 
narpayfUpOf  M  Xvovc  tAp  mtr^  dpoyapf  iicu  ytvoyuhnp,     T.  n.  p.  825.  B.] 
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Italy,  €7rJ  Xvaei  rwv  kut  avayKriv  e/cet  yevoixevwv^  "  to  dissolve 
what  was  there  done  by  force ;"  that  is,  inform  the  people  that  it 
was  not  reason  or  scripture,  but  violence  and  fraud,  that  prevailed  in 
that  council,  and  so  impair  the  authority  of  that  council.  What 
could  any  one  collect  from  this  to  confer  the  supreme  right  and 
dictatorship  in  the  interpretation  of  all  parts  of  scripture  upon  the 
bishop  of  Rome? 

The  fourth  father  whom  he  objects  to  us  is  Nazianzen,  in  his 
oration  upon  his  flight  ^  and  again  in  his  oration  to  his  panic- 
stricken  fellow-citizens ^  where  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  favour 
the  opinion  of  our  adversaries.  He  bids  them  not  ''  to  feed  the 
pastor,  or  judge  the  judge  :'**  not  as  if  the  bishops  were  allowed  to 
establish  any  thing  just  as  they  pleased,  while  the  people  were 
forbidden  to  contradict  or  examine  it ;  but  because  rashness  in  judg- 
ing is  to  be  guarded  against.  For  the  people,  if  they  desire  not 
to  be  involved  in  error  and  perdition,  are  bound  to  judge  heretical 
bishops  who  discharge  the  oflice  of  pastors  and  judges. 

Chrysostom  follows  in  the  fifth  place,  who,  in  his  last  Homily 
upon  St  John,  says  that  Peter  was  set  as  a  master  over  the  whole 
world  by  Christ^.  I  answer,  but  not  as  sole  master.  Neither  does 
this  avail  anything  towards  establishing  the  pope's  authority.  For 
Chrysostom  does  not  say  that  the  pope  was  set  as  a  master  over 
the  world. 

Cyril  is  the  sixth,  whom  Thomas  cites  in  his  small  treatise^  on 
the  errors  of  the  Greeks.  I  answer,  that  testimony  is  not  extant 
in  Cyril's  Thesaurus,  which  Thomas  hath  cited  against  the  Greeks, 
so  that  it  may  justly  be  asked  where  Thomas  found  it.  It  is  some 
apocryphal  and  supposititious  testimony,  such  as  the  rest  upon  which 
the  papal  primacy  is  foimded. 

Bellarmine  now  proceeds  to  the  Latin  fathers,  and,  in  the 
seventh  place,  he  objects  TertuUian  in  his  book  of  Prescriptions 
against  Heretics,  where  he  teaches  that  we  should  not  dispute 

p  Orat.  I.  T.  I.  p.  1.] 

P  Orat.  XVIL  T.  i.  p.  265.] 

[8  Chrysostom  there  says  of  Peter,  r^v  npoaraalau  ivtiruTTfvBr)  rav  db€\^ 
<l>Sv,  in  T.  21.  But  he  adds  afterwards  of  him  and  the  other  apostles 
generally,  eVeiJay  yap  tfuWop  rrjs  oiKOVfiitnrfs  rrju  inirpoirriv  avabt^aaBaiy  oIk 
Idcf  avfiiren\€x^ai  Xombv  aXXi/Xoir,  in  Y.  23.] 

[*  Dicit  enim  Cyrillus  in  libro  Thosaurorum :  Ut  membra  maneamus  in 
capite  nostro,  apostolico  throno  Romanorum  pontificum,  a  quo  nostrum  est 
qucerere  quid  credere  et  quid  tenere  debemus.— Thoma  Aquinat.  0pp. 
T.  xvn.  p.  9.  Vonet.  1693.] 
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against  heretics  out  of  scripture  ^  I  answer:  Tertullian  says  that 
some  heretics  do  not  receive  some  parts  of  scripture ;  that  against 
such  we  must  not  dispute  out  of  the  scriptures,  but  use  other  argu- 
ments. This  we  also  allow,  conceding  that  with  such  men,  who 
deny  and  reject  the  scriptures,  we  must  argue  not  from  the  scrip- 
tures but  from  the  testimony  of  the  church,  or  contend  in  some 
other  way.  For  he  who  disputes  only  of  scripture  against  those 
who  deny  the  scripture  loses  his  pains ;  and  who  denies  that  the 
truth  was  specially  to  be  sought  for  in  the  apostolic  churches? 
Can  it  be  proved  from  this  that  the  Roman  bishop  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  controversies  and  interpreting  of  scripture  ? 

To  Tertullian  succeeds  Cyprian,  Lib.  i.  Epist.  3,  where  he  says 
that  "  heresies  and  schisms  arise  from  this,  that  God's  priest  is  not 
obeyed,  and  that  one  priest  at  a  time  in  the  church,  and  one  judge  at 
a  time,  is  not  considered  as  representing  Christ^."  I  answer,  that 
this  priest  and  judge  is  not  the  sole  bishop  of  Rome,  as  Bellarmine 
feigns,  but  each  catholic  bishop  of  the  church :  for  Cyprian  is  now 
speaking  of  himself,  against  whom  the  Novatians  had  created  another 
bishop,  and  introduced  schism  and  heresy  into  that  church.  So 
Lib.  IV.  Epist.  10 :  ''Thence/'  says  he,  ''schisms  and  heresies  have 
sprung  and  do  spring,  that  the  bishop,  who  is  but  one  and  presides 
over  the  church,  is  despised  by  the  arrogant  presumption  of  certain 
persons^."  He  speaks  of  the  particular  bishops  of  particular  churches, 
to  whom  even  Bellarmine  himself  does  not  ascribe  an  absolute 
power  of  interpreting  scripture.  And  even  should  we  concede  that 
Cyprian  speaks  of  Cornelius,  what  will  follow  but  that  he  was  the 
sole  priest  of  the  Roman  church,  not  of  all  churches?  Ambrose, 
indeed,  Ep.  32,  to  Valentinian®  the  younger,  blames  him  severely 
and  justly  for  wresting  the  cognisance  of  matters  of  fsdth  from  the 
catholic  bishops  and  assuming  it  himself.  For  who  can  doubt  that 
it  belongs  to  the  bishops  and  pastors  to  judge  of  matters  of  faith  ? 

[^  Hunc  igitur  potissimum  gradum  obBtruimus,  non  admittendos  eos  ad 
illam  de  scripturis  disputationem,  si  hse  sunt  illse  vires  illorum,  uti  ne  eas 
habere  possint.     c.  zv.  p.  11.] 

[0  Neque  enim  aliunde  hsereses  obortse  Bunt  aut  mota  sunt  schismata, 
quam  inde  quod  sacerdoti  Dei  non  obtemperatur,  nee  unus  in  ecclesia  ad 
tempus  sacerdos  et  ad  tempus  judex  vice  Christi  cogitatur.  £p.  lix.  p.  129. 
Ed.  Fell.] 

[7  Indo  schismata  et  hsereses  obortse  sunt,  dum  episcopus,  qui  unus  est  et 
ecclesise  prseest,  superba  quorundam  prsesumptione  contemnitur.] 

[®  Quando  audisti,  clementissime  imperator,  in  causa  fidei  laicoB  de 
episcopo  judicasse? — Glass,  i.  Ep.  zxi.  n.  4.  p.  337.  T.  vm.  Paris.  1839.] 
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But  will  this  make  the  bishop  of  Rome  supreme  judge,  or  permit 
bishops  to  judge  as  they  please  ? 

Augustine  is  next  objected  to  us,  who,  in  his  first  book  against 
Crescomus  the  grammarian,  cap.  33,  says,  "  Let  him  who  fears  he 
may  be  deceived,  consult  the  church  ^"  I  answer :  This  we  allow, 
but  under  the  condition  which  Augustine  subjoins;  namely,  that 
that  church  is  to  be  consulted  ''which  the  scripture  points  out/' 
For  otherwise  than  by  the  scriptures  it  cannot  certainly  be  known 
which  is  the  true  church.  We  say  that  the  church  should  be  con- 
sulted in  every  cause  which  concerns  faith,  and  that  the  church 
ought  to  consult  the  scriptures.  And  truly  they  are  justly  de- 
ceived who  do  not  consult  the  church,  and  obey  her  pious  counsels 
and  admonitions.  But,  although  pious  doctors  are  to  be  sought 
for  and  inquired  of,  and  all  proud  and  perilous  temptations  to  be 
avoided,  as  Augustine  hath  reminded  us  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
books  of  Christian  Doctrine;  yet  we  should  consider  both  what 
they  answer,  and  how  truly,  lest  our  faith  should  rest  upon 
human  teaching  rather  than  upon  divine  testimony.  That  is  not 
really  faith,  which  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  men ;  and  upon 
such  authority  is  founded  whatever  depends  not  on  the  word  and 
voice  of  God. 

But  Jerome,  says  Bellarmine,  writes  thus  to  Damasus :  "  I  shall 
not  be  afraid  to  speak  of  three  hypostases,  if  you  desire  me^" 
Therefore  he  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  I  answer :  Jerome  was,  indeed,  in  great  doubt  and  anxiety, 
whether  he  ought  to  say  with  the  Greek  bishops  that  there  were 
three  hypostases.  He  recognised  three  persons:  but  this  term 
viroaraGK  he  regarded  with  suspicion,  supposing  that  perhaps  some 
poison  lay  concealed  in  it ;  and  when  constantly  in  the  writings  of 
the  Greeks  meeting  with  the  assertion  that  there  are  three  hypo- 
stases, he  feared  that  he  might  involve  the  doctrine  of  three  Gods. 
Upon  this  subject  he  consulted  the  bishop  of  Rome,  being  himself 
in  total  seclusion,  and  having,  in  that  place  where  he  was,  no  learn- 
ed man  whose  advice  he  could  ask.  He  was  the  more  inclined  to 
consult  him  rather  than  any  other  person,  because  he  was  himself 
a  presbyter  of  the  Roman  church,  and  Damasus,  as  bishop  of  that 

P  Ut  quoniam  sancta  scriptura  fallere  non  potest,  quisquis  falli  metuit 
hujuB  obecuritate  quaestionis,  eandem  ecclesiam  de  ilia  coDsulat,  quam  sine 
nlla  ambiguitate  sancta  scriptura  demonstrat. — T.  ra,  p.  168.  Paris.  1637.] 

[s  Disceniite,  si  placet,  obsecroi  non  timebo  tres  hypostases  dicere,  si 
jubetis ^Ep.  Ivi.  0pp.  T.  n.  p.  131.  BasU.  1665.] 
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church,  was  in  the  best  condition  to  know  the  sense  of  that  church 
which  Jerome  would  desire  to  follow.  The  controversj,  therefore, 
was  about  words,  not  things :  for  Jerome  was  perfectly  master  of 
the  thing  meant,  but  wished  to  know  what  Damasus  and  the  Roman 
church  thought  of  the  expression,  because  he  was  desirous  of  acqui- 
escing in  the  consent  and  custom  of  that  church. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  what  Sulpitius  Severus  tells  us,  HistaricB 
Saer.  L.  ii.,  of  Martin,  how  he  told  the  emperor  Maximus,  "  that  it 
was  impious  for  the  temporal  judge  to  take  cognisance  of  an  eccle- 
siastical cause^;"  I  answer,  that  Martin  did  indeed  assert  the 
church's  right  to  judge  of  doctrine,  and  allowed  no  such  right  to  the 
emperor.  And  who  denies  that  this  judgment  belongs  to  the  bishops? 
But  must  therefore  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  engage  in  such  judg- 
ments, or  be  the  supreme  judge  of  the  church  and  interpreter  of 
scripture?  Bellarmine  should  consider  what  enormous  licence  he 
allows  himself  in  controversy.  There  is  a  wide  gap  between  such 
premises  and  any  conclusion  suitable  to  the  question  proposed. 

Furthermore,  Prosper,  who  comes  next,  does  not,  as  Bellaru 
mine  affirms,  prove,  in  the  end  of  his  book  against  Cassian,  that 
the  Pelagians  are  heretics  on  no  other  score  than  because  they 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Ronum  bishops.  For  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  book  he  had  been  contending  against  the  Pelagians 
with  arguments  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Augustine ;  and  then 
in  the  end  he  mentions  how  the  Pelagians  had  been  condemned  by 
Innocent,  Zosimus,  Boniface  and  Celestine.  Is  this  nothing  else 
but  proving  that  the  Pelagians  were  heretics  upon  no  other  account 
than  because  they  had  been  condemned  by  the  Roman  bishops  ? 

Afterwards  the  Jesuit  alleges  Yincentius  Lirinensis,  who,  in  his 
commentary,  teaches  us  that  besides  the  scriptures  we  should  apply 
'*  the  rule  of  catholic  understanding^.''  I  answer :  that  each  man 
is  not  to  be  left  to  his  own  private  opinions,  but  that  the  analogy 
of  truth  is  to  be  retained,  and  "  the  line  of  prophetic  and  apostolical 
interpretation.*'  What  then  is  this  ?  He  shews,  says  Bellarmine, 
that  it  is  the  decrees  of  councils,  the  consent  of  the  fathers,  and 

['  Namque  tum  Martinus  apud  Ti^veros  constitutus  non  desinebat 
increpare  Ithacimn,  ut  ab  accusatione  desisteret:  Maximum  orare,  ut  san- 
goine  infellcium  abstineret:  satis  snperque  sufficere  ut  episoopali  senteniia 
hieretici  judicati  ecclesiis  pellerentor :  novum  esse  et  inauditum  nefas,  ut 
causam  ecclesue  judex  seculi  judicaret. — ^p.  161.  Amstel.  1641.] 

[*  Idchx»>  multum  necesse  est,  propter  tantos  tarn  varii  erroris  anfractus, 
tti  prophoticte  et  apostolicso  faiterpretationis  Hnea  sectmdam  ecclesisstiei  et 
catholici  sensus  normam  dirigator. — Oommonit.  c.  2.  p.  325.  Paris.  1663.] 
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such  like.  We  also  value  these  things  highly;  yet  not  promis- 
cuously, but  with  discrimination.  For  the  decrees  of  councils  are 
not  always  perfectly  entire,  and  the  consent  of  the  fathers  can 
never  be  proved.  But  wherefore  did  Vincentius  say  nothing  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  was  disputing  of  the  true  interpre* 
tation  of  scripture?  Who  does  not  perceive  that  this  glorious 
interpreter  of  scripture  was  unknown  to  Vincentius? 

Gregory  follows,  who,  Lib.  v.  Epist.  25,  says :  "  We  know  that 
the  most  pious  lords  keep  strict  discipline,  observe  order,  respect 
the  canon,  and  intermeddle  not  with  the  business  of  the  priest  ^" 
I  answer :  Pious  princes  use  not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the 
priesthood,  and  this  is  said  to  be  imlawful  for  them  to  do.  But 
what  is  this  to  the  Jesuit's  cause  ?  Will  it  therefore  follow,  that 
the  supreme  right  of  expounding  scripture  and  the  final  judgment 
of  all  controversies  appertains  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  ?  These  testi- 
monies respect  rather  another  question,  whether  a  prince  ought  to 
undertake  the  care  of  religion.  But  such  is  the  acuteness  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  they  can  prove  anything  by  anything. 

I  pass  over  Anselm  and  Bernard,  and  excuse  them,  considering 
the  time  they  lived  in,  if  perchance  they  ascribed  some  extravagant 
prerogatives  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  If  he  had  produced  even  more 
numerous  and  stringent  arguments  than  these,  yet,  since  they  are 
merely  human,  they  could  make  no  reason  of  demonstrative  force. 

And  so  much  upon  the  Jesuit's  third  argument. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
OF  THE  Jesuit's  fourth  argument. 

His  fourth  and  last  argument  is  drawn  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing.  God,  says  he,  was  not  ignorant  that  there  would  be  in  his 
church  at  all  times  many  controversies  and  difficult  questions  con* 
corning  the  faith.  Therefore  he  would  not  have  well  provided  in 
things  necessary  for  his  church,  if  he  had  not  established  and  left 
to  it  some  judge  of  those  controversies.  But  God  hath  excellently 
well  provided  for  his  church  always,  especially  in  respect  of  things 
necessary.     Therefore  he  hath  left  some  judge.     I  answer :  God 

[1  Notum  est  piissimos  dominos  disciplinam  dmgere,  ordinom  servare, 
eanones  venerari,  et  se  sacerdotalibus  ne^otiis  non  miscere. — 0pp.  T.  i.  p, 
838.  Basil.  1564.] 
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hath,  indeed,  left  his  church  a  judge ;  but  the  question  now  is,  who 
is  that  judge  ?  upon  which  a  controyersy  is  raised  between  us  and 
the  papists.  We  saj^at  the  judge  is  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in 
the  scriptures.  But  the  Jesuit  draws  up  three  assertions  upon  this 
subjects  FlrstJ  he  sajs  that  this  judge  is  not  some  spirit  of  private 
revelation.  I  answer :  We  concede  this.  The  authority  of  such  i^ 
spirit  is  secret,,  hidden_and  private ;  but  the  judge  sought  should 
possess  a  public,  open,  and  umversallv  notorious  authority.  Second- 
ly.tiTe-Je^r^s  that  thlTJudge  is  no  Wcui^  pnnie/l  answer: 
We  concede  this  also.  For  we  ascribe  the  supreme  decision  solely 
to  the  scripture  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  yet  the  papists  object  to 
us  that  other  sentiment  and  opinion,  as  if  it  were  ours.  Thirdly, 
the  Jesuit  concludes  that  the  supreme  judge  must  be  an  ecclesias« 
tical  prince,  such  as  is  the  Roman  pontiff.  I  answer:  Whatever, 
then,  the  papists  talk  so  vauntingly  of  fathers  and  of  councils,  yet 
it  is  to  their  ecclesiastical  prince,  that  is  to  the  pope,  that  all 
controversies  are  finally  referred,  and  with  that  prince  and  supreme 
interpreter  rests  the  whole  meaning  of  scripture  and  the  right  of 
adjudicating  upon  it.  But  we  do  not  acknowledge  that  prince, 
whom  Christ  never  constituted;  and  we  say  that  the  scripture 
itself  publicly  set  forth  and  propounded  is  its  own  interpreter. 

It  remains  now  that  we  see  with  what  sort  of  reasons  he  en- 
deavours to  overturn  this  opinion  of  ours.  Now  the  Jesuit  proves 
that  scripture  cannot  be  its  own  interpreter,  by  three  arguments. 
His  first  reason  is,  because  scripture  hath  various  meanings;  and, 
therefore,  since  it  cannot  speak,  it  cannot  inform  us  which  of  these 
is  the  true  and  genuine  sense.  I  answer :  Scripture,  as  we  have 
already  said,  hath  one  simple  meaning,  whicE  may  be  clearly 
gatK^ed  also  from  the  scriptures  themselves :  and  although  the 
scripture  hath  not^voice  and  speecli  like  a  man^  yet  does  it  speak 
plainly  as  aUQ'W;  and  God  himself  speaks  in  the  scripture,  and 
scripture  is  on  that  account  styled  the  word  of  God.  With  no  less 
cdFKiiiry",  thefSfdre,  may  we  elicit  a  true  meaning  from  scripture,' 
than  If  God^Iumself  were  {b  address  us  with  an  audible  voice.  Do 
wVtheiir  desire  a  better  judge  and  interpreter  than  God  himself? 
He  who  reads  the  letter  of  a  friend,  does  he  fail  to  imderstand  his 
friend's  meaning,  because  the  letter  itself  does  not  speak,  or  because 
he  does  not  actually  hear  his  friend  speaking  to  him  ?  No  man  in 
his  senses  would  say  that.  Since  the  scriptures,  then,  are  as  it 
were  a  letter  sent  to  us  from  God,  we  can  from  them  understand 
the  will  of  God,  although  they  do  not  speak  to  us.  **  The  heavens" 
(says  the  prophet,  Ps.  xix.)  "  declare  the  glory  of  God ;"  and  yet 
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they  speak  not :  the  scriptures  have  a  yet  more  glorious  and  dis- 
tinct utterance.  *'  In  the  beginning  Gk)d  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."  What  ?  shall  wo  not  know  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
unless  we  consult  the  pope  ?  And  no  less  plain  are  all  the  chief 
articles  of  our  religion. 

The  second  argument  wherewith  the  Jesuit  proves  that  scrip- 
ture cannot  be  its  own  judge  and  interpreter,  is  this :  because  in 
every  well-constituted  state  there  is  careful  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  judge ;  and  therefore  the  scripture  cannot 
be  the  judge,  since  it  is  the  law.  I  answer :  In  no  commonwealth 
should  any  judge  be  constituted,  who  might  expound  the  law  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will  and  pleasure:  for  then  what  will  be  the 
use  of  laws  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  judge,  in  every  state,  is 
bound  to  expound  the  law  by  the  law ;  otherwise  he  will  prove  an 
unrighteous  magistrate,  if  he  follow  his  own  mind  and  not  the  law. 
So  in  the  church  bishops  and  pastors  ought  to  interpret  scripture 
and  expound  the  will  of  God,  but  yet  by  the  law  of  God  itself,  that 
is,  the  scriptures :  although,  in  truth,  we  allow  to  no  man  so  much 
authority  in  respect  of  the  scriptures  as  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
judge  of  civil  matters  in  regard  of  the  laws  of  men.  Human  laws 
may  with  much  greater  safety  be  entrusted  to  a  single  judge  than 
the  divine  law.  The  divine  law  is  both  the  judgment  and  the 
judfice,  the  interpreter  and  the  rule.  For  what  rule  shall  that 
judge  whom  the  papists  feign  propose  to  himself  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  scripture  ?  Hath  he  none  ?  That,  I  hope,  they  dare  not 
affirm.  Now  if  he  follow  any  rule,  it  must  needs  be  eitlier  a 
public  or  a  private  one.  If  he  follow  a  private  and  hidden  rule,  it 
should  not  be  received,  because  doubtful  and  uncertain,  and  no 
better  than  the  private  testimony  of  the  Spirit ;  whereas  every  rule 
ought  to  be  certain  and  known.  But  if  it  be  a  public  rule  which 
he  follows,  it  must  needs  be  scripture :  for  what  other  can  it  be  ? 
Now  he  that  follows  scripture  as  his  rule,  and  squares  and  conforma 
his  interpretations  to  it,  confesses  that  he  hath  no  power  to  inter- 
pret the  scriptures  otherwise  than  as  the  rule  of  scripture  itself 
prescribes.  Thus  he  does  not  judge  of  the  sense  of  scripture  with 
an  absolute  authority,  but  submits  his  judgment  to  the  scriptures. 

The  Jesuit's  third  reason  upon  this  subject  is  to  this  effect :  A 
judge  ought  to  have  a  coactive  authority ;  otherwise  his  judgm^it 
will  have  no  force,  nor  will  any  one  acquiesce  in  his  sentence.  I 
answer :  Scripture,  indeed,  hath  no  external  power  of  compulsion, 
but  only  internally  compels  the  mind  to  assent.  But  if  there  w^ro 
any  extenial'jucrge'W  fhis  sort,  who  could  compel  all  persons,  then 
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there  would  be  no  oontroveraies,  which  yet  have  always  been  and 
always  will  be,  and  now  too  are  almost  infinite.  The  Roman  pontiff 
can  indeed  compel  in  one  sense,  that  is,  terrify,  and  restrain  by  fear, 
and  punish  with  death;  but  he  cannot  compel  us  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  will  of  God,  and  to  receive  the  scripture  as  the  voice  of 
God.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  persuades  us  to  believe  this,  who 
leads  our  minds  to  form  true  opinions,  and  makes  us  hold  them  firm 
even  to  our  last  gasp.  The  pontiff,  therefore,  is  not  the  judge, 
because  he  cannot  compel  us  to  believe.  For  that  coaction  of  his, 
which  he  uses  when  he  gags  our  mouths,  and  strangles  our  very 
throats,  so  as  to  prevent  us  even  from  muttering,  is  mere  violence, 
and  can  avail  nothing  without  the  inward  persuasion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Tea,  unless  that  inward  persuasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
superinduced,  the  mind  can  never  securely  and  resolutely  acquiesce 
in  any  interpretation. 

So  fjEU*  then  we  have  spoken  of  the  arguments  of  the  papists ; 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  irrelevant,  being  directed  against  the 
private  spirit,  which  is  not  the  judge  whom  we  recognise. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OUR  ARGUMENTS  WHBRBBT  WB  PROVB  THAT  THE  SUPREME  DECISION 
IN  INTBRPRBTINO  SCRIPTURE  BELONGS  NOT  TO  THE  CHURCH, 
BUT  TO  THB  SCRIPTURES  THEBfSBLVES  AND  TO  THE  HOLY 
SPIRIT. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  the  supreme  decision  and  authority  in  the 
interpretation  of  scripture  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  church,  but 
to'  the  smpture  itself,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  speaking 
pTaanly  in  the  scriptures  as  also  secretly  confirming  the  same  in  our 
h^ftsT^'TEii  opinion  of  ours  we  now  estabUsh  by  some  arguments. 
*^t)uP'&8t  argument  depends  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
question.  For  if  scripture  cannot  otherwise  be  known  but  by  scrip- 
ture and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived 
at  already,  in  the  third  question ;  then  certainly  neither  should  we 
seeJjLjdie  sense  of  scripture  from  any  other  source  than  from  scrip- 
ture and  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  scripture.  For  the  sense  of 
scripture  is  the  scripture  itself.  Hither,  therefore,  may  be  referred 
all  those  arguments  which  we  used  in  the  third  question. 
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Our  second  argument  is  this :  That  which  alone  hath  power  to 
engender  faith,  hath  alone  the  supreme  authority  of  interpreting 
the  scriptures,  and  defining  and  deciding  all  controversies.  Now  it 
is  only  the  scripture  and  the  Holy  Spirit  that  have  this  power. 
Therefore  this  authority  is  to  be  ascribed  only  to  them.  The 
major  is  sufficiently  plain.  Fqv  faith  (says  Paul,  Rom.  x.  17) 
**cometh  by  hearing,"  that  is,  from  the  sense  of  scripture  duly  per- 
ceived. Now  the  sense  of  scripture  is  only  to  be  sought  from  scrip- 
ture itself  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  minor  is  also  manifest :  for  it 
is  only  the  Holy  Ghost  that  can  infuse  into  our  hearts  that  saving 
faith  which  is  therefore  called  by  the  schoolmen  Fides  infusa. 
The  church  cannot  infuse  this  faith  ^for  that  faith  which  we  obtain 
from  the  church  is  not  called  infused,  but  acquired,  and  the  papists 
themselves  allow  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  a  full  assurance  or  cer- 
tain persuasion.\  The  gospel  is  called  "  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,"  RoriSTi.  16;  and  if  this  be  true,  then  it  is  certainly 
sufficient  to  engender  faith.  And  the  apostle  testifies  that  he 
preached  the  gospel  without  any  ornaments  of  speech,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  evident  that  the  people's  faith  was  the  mere  result  of 
the  gospel  itself.  Faith,  therefore,  is  not  the  gift  of  the  church, 
except  improperly  and  in  a  mere  ministerial  capacity  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
perly and  necessarily  the  gift  and  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking 
through  the  scriptures.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this :  faith  is 
produced  by  scripture  alone ;  therefore  the  true  sense  of  scripture 
is  to  be  discovered  from  the  scripture  itself  alone. 

Our  third  argument  stands  thus :  The  supreme  judge  of  contro- 
versies and  legitimate  interpreter  of  scripture  should  have  these 
three  properties :  the  first  is,  that  we  should  certainly  know  that 
the  sentence  which  he  delivers  is  true,  and  that  we  can  acquiesce  in 
it ;  the  second,  that  no  appeal  from  that  sentence  shall  be  lawful ; 
the  third,  that  he  be  influenced  by  no  partiality.  Now  the  church 
or  the  pope  possess  none  of  these ;  whereas  the  scripture,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  scripture,  have  them  all.  Therefore 
the  supreme  decision  is  to  be  given  to  them,  and  not  to  the  church 
or  the  pope.  The  major  is  self-evident.  The  minor,  namely,  that 
none  of  these  properties  exist  in  any  visible  church  or  in  the  pope, 
is  clear  also.  For  by  the  church  the  papists  mean,  first,  the  fathers 
and  the  unanimous  sentences  of  the  fathers ;  since  imless  they  agree, 
they  do  not  assign  to  them  such  great  authority.  But  how  can  we 
be  certain  whether  all  the  fathers  agreed  amongst  themselves  or 
with  their  brother  bishops  ?     In  order  to  know  this  for  certain  wo 
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should  have  to  read  all  the  fathers.  Besides,  there  are  no  books 
extant  of  many  fathers,  so  as  to  leave  us  totally  ignorant  what  their 
opinion  was.  Secondly,  by  the  church  they  mean  councils.  But 
how  shall  we  know  certainly  that  councils  were  legitimately  assem- 
bled ?  And  without  this  we  can  have  no  certain  persuasion  of  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides,  councils  were  not  assembled 
or  held  to  define  all  controversies  and  interpret  all  obscure  parts  of 
scriptures,  but  to  condemn  and  refute  two  or  three  heretical  doc- 
trines. So  in  the  council  of  Nice  Arius  was  condemned,  who  denied 
the  divinity  of  the  Son.  In  the  council  of  Constantinople  Macedonius 
was  condemned,  who  impugned  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So 
in  other  councils  other  opinions  of  heretics  were  refuted  out  of  the 
scriptures.  But  how  small  a  part  is  this  of  those  things  which 
require  a  legitimate  interpretation  I  In  the  third  and  last  place, 
therefore,  by  the  church  they  mean  the  pope.  But  there  are 
grounds  of  hesitation  also  with  respect  to  his  sentence.  For  how 
can  we  be  certain  that  he  does  not  himself  err  ?  How  shall  it  be 
made  plain  to  us  that  he  bath  any  such  authority  ?  They  say,  from 
scripture.  I  ask,  from  what  scripture  ?  Forsooth  from  this :  "  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  Luke  xxii.  32. 
Be  it  so.  But  who  shall  judge  of  the  sense  of  this  passage  ?  How 
shall  I  know  that  it  is  spoken  of  the  pope  ?  My  ears  tell  me  that  it 
is  said  of  Peter ;  but  of  the  pope  I  hear  nothing.  For  Christ  says, 
**  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,"  not  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
pope."  And  Peter,  indeed,  did  remain  firm  and  constant  in  the 
faith  to  the  very  end  of  his  life ;  but  many  popes  have  not  had  the 
like  perseverance.  How  then  shall  I  know  that  these  words  are 
meant  of  the  pope  ?  Who  shall  be  the  judge  of  this  controversy  ? 
The  pope,  they  tell  us.  But  it  is  unjust  that  he  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  controversy  should  be  the  judge  of  the  controversy ;  and  I 
am  in  greater  doubt  of  the  pope's  authority  than  of  the  sense 
of  this  passage.  There  is  need,  therefore,  of  some  other  and  more 
impartial  judge.  For  who  could  say  this  was  a  legitimate  interpre- 
tation ; — since  the  pope  says  that  infallibility  is  promised  to  him  in 
this  text,  therefore  he  is  infallible  ?  Surely  he  needs  some  greater 
authority  and  testimony  than  his  own  word  to  prove  that  such  a 
promise  hath  been  made  to  him.  Besides,  the  papists  themselves 
acknowledge,  that  the  pope  may  not  only  err,  but  even  be  a  heretic, 
and  so  completely  overturn  this  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

Finally,  councils,  fathers,  popes,  are  men;  and  scripture  testifies 
that  all  men  are  deceitful.    How  then  shall  I  acquiesce  in  their  sen- 
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tence  ?  How  can  my  conscience  certainly  determine,  so  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  my  faith  to  waver,  that  whatever  they  may  pronounce 
is  true  ?  This  is  surely  to  leave  no  difference  between  God  and  men. 
For  I  believe  what  God  says  to  be  true,  because  he  says  it,  and 
geek  no  other  reason ;  but  when  I  hear  scripture  saying  that  "  all 
men  are  liars,"  I  dare  not  ascribe  so  much  to  man,  lest  I  make  him 
equal  to  God.  If  they  say  that  it  is  true,  not  because  they  pro- 
nounce it,  but  because  scripture  says  it,  then  they  give  the  supreme 
authority  to  another,  that  is,  to  scripture.  Thus,  what  we  said  was 
the  first  requisite  in  every  judge,  we  have  shewn  impossible  to  be 
found  in  this  judge  whom  our  adversaries  have  set  up. 

But  now,  as  to  the  second  part :  if  we  cannot  certainly  know 
that  their  judgment  is  true,  and  that  we  may  acquiesce  in  it,  much 
less  can  we  be  so  certain  of  their  sentence  as  to  make  it  unlawful 
for  us  to  appeal  against  it.  They  appeal  from  fathers  to  councils, 
from  councils  to  the  pope ;  why  then  should  it  not  be  lawful  for  us 
to  appeal  from  the  pope  to  God,  that  is,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  speak- 
ing in  the  scriptures  ?  But,  says  the  papist,  God  does  not  speak ; 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  speak ;  it  is  foolish,  therefore,  to  appeal  to 
him.  I  answer,  that  such  an  assertion  is  false  and  impious.  For 
God  speaks  with  us  in  the  scriptures  as  it  were  face  to  face,  as  much 
as^e  forinerly  sjpake  out  of  the  cloud,  Matth.  xvii.  5  ;  nor  would^e 
speak  otherwise  than  he  hath  spoken  in  the  scriptures,  if  he  were 
now  to  utter  a  voice  from  heaven.  Consequently  we  are  commanded) 
John  V.  39,  to  "search  fh^Icfipliires:"  and  Matth.  xxii.  29,  Christ 
thus  addresses  the  Sadducees :  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  scrip- 
tures." So  that  errors  spring  from  ignorance  of  the  scriptures.  And, 
2  Pet  i,  19,  Peter  praises  those  to  whom  he  writes,  saying :  "  Ye 
do  well  that  ye  take  heed  to  the  word,  \6yw,  of  prophecy."  And 
on  this  account  pious  pastors  do  not  say,  you  must  believe  because 
we  say  it,  but  because  God  hath  said  it;  and  if  we  ask  of  them  how 
this  may  be  known,  they  tell  us,  from  die  scriptures,— from  this  or 
that  place  of  scripture.  The  Levites  are  commanded,  Deut.  xvii.  11, 
to  judge  according  to  the  law ;  and,  Joshua  i.  7,  Joshua  is  ordered 
to  decline  from  the  law  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.. 
He  is  therefore  permitted  to  determine  nothing  of  himself,  but  is 
bound  most  closely  to  the  scripture  as  his  rule.  Also,  that  scripture 
is  not  dumb  or  mute,  but  utters  a  clear  voice  which,  if  we  be 
not  deaf,  we  may  easily  hear,  is  manifestly  shewn  by  the  following 
texts :  Kom.  iii.  19,  Paul  says,  Saa  6  vouo^  Xeyci  toi^  ev  ry 
po/tup  Xa\€r,  '*  Whatever  the  law  saith,  it  speaketh  to  those  who 
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are  under  the  law/'  So  Moses  ascribes  to  it  a  mouth,  Deut.  vii. 
11,  where  Pagninus  hath  translated  it,  ex  ore  legia.  Heb.  xii.  6, 
'*  Ye  have  forgotten  the  exhortation  which  speaketh,  ^loKeyerait 
unto  you  as  unto  children :  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord,"  &c.  John  vii.  42 :  "  Hath  not  the  scripture  said, 
elTr€v\  &c."  And  afterwards,  verse  51,  Nicodemus  asks.  Mi; 
vofko^  fjfjLwv  Kpiv€i  Toy  ayOpwiTov ;  "  Doth  our  law  judge  the 
man,"  &c.  If  the  law  condemn,  it  certainly  speaks.  John  xix.  37, 
€T€pa  ypaKpfi  Xeyci,  "  another  scripture  saith."  Paul  asks,  Rom. 
iv.  3,  Ti  yap  >J  ypa<p^  Xiyei ;  "  What  saith  the  scripture  ?"  And 
discourse,  \a709,  is  everywhere  ascribed  to  scripture,  so  as  plainly 
to  convict  those  of  folly  and  audacity  who  deny  the  power  of 
speech  to  the  scriptures.  Since  it  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
scripture  speaks,  what  sort  of  voice  shall  we  ascribe  to  it  ?  Is 
it  such  as  none  can  understand  without  the  pope^s  help  as  inter- 
preter ? 

Our  fourth  argument  is  to  this  effect :  If  the  scriptures  should 
be  interpreted  and  understood  by  the  same  Spirit  whereby  they 
were  written,  then  it  is  necessary  for  all  who  would  interpret  or 
understand  them  to  consult  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  former  is 
true,  and  therefore  also  the  latter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
consequence  in  the  major ;  and  as  to  the  minor,  it  is  evident  from 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  2  Pet.  i.  21,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author 
of  scripture.  Now  that  the  same  Spirit  is  required  for  the  under- 
standing of  scripture,  the  papists  themselves  acknowledge,  as  Staple- 
ton,  Andradius,  and  others,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from 
us.  For  they  say  that  this  Spirit,  by  whose  teaching  the  scrip- 
tures are  to  be  rightly  understood  and  interpreted,  resides  only  in 
the  pope ;  whereas  we  say  that  he  resides  in  every  pious  man  who 
duly  interprets  scripture.  This  also  Bernard  asserts  in  his  dis- 
course to  the  fathers  of  the  mountain,  where  these  words  occur : 
"  You  will  never  be  able  to  enter  into  Paul's  meaning,  unless  you 
imbibe  Paul's  spirit^"  But,  you  will  ask,  how  am  I  to  imbibe  this 
spirit  ?  Can  this  spirit  be  infused  by  the  pope  ?  Bernard  sub- 
joins,  that  it  is  to  be  gotten  '*  by  the  use  of  a  devout  intention  in 
reading,  and  by  meditation;"  therefore  from  the  scripture  itself. 
He  adds  something  of  the  same  kind  respecting  David :  "  You  can 
never  understand  David,  until  by  actual  experience  you  feel  the 

[^  Nunquam  Pauli  sensum  ingredieris,  donee  usu  bonw  intontionis  in  lec- 
tione  ejus,  et  studio  assiduse  meditationis,  spiritum  ejus  imbiberis. — 0pp.  T.  i. 
p.  1171.    Basil.  1566.] 
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affections  which  the  Psalms  express  ^"  Each  man  therefore  needs 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  scriptures.  This  is  what  Jerome  aflSrms  in 
his  commentary  upon  the  first  chapter  of  the  Galatians :  "  He  that 
understands  scripture  otherwise  than  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  whom  it  was  written,  demands,  may  be  called  a  heretic*." 
To  this  also  relates  that  saying  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  15,  "He  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things,"  dpaKplvei  iravra.  Who  is  this  spi- 
ritual man  ?  The  Jesuit  wishes  it  to  be  understood  only  of  a  few 
perfect  persons,  who  can  even  predict  future  events.  But  the  falsity 
of  this  appears  from  the  very  words  themselves :  for  Tri/ei/fxarticoy, 
or  the  spiritual  man,  is  there  opposed  to  r^  yf/u^^iKt^y  or  the  carnal 
man,  and  therefore  denotes  all  the  faithful  who  are  regenerate  and 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost ;  s^  hj  the  carnal,  on  the  contrary, 
all  those  are  meant  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  spirit  of  re- 
generation. 

So  1  John  ii.  20,  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One," 
that  is,  ye  have  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  follows?  What  is  it 
we  have  obtained  by  him  ?  It  follows,  "  and  ye  know  all  things," 
that  is,  all  things  necessary.  Therefore  he  says,  verse  27,  "  Ye 
have  no  need  that  any  one  teach  you."  The  Jesuit  thus  endeavours 
to  elude  this  passage.  He  interprets  the  clause,  "  that  any  man 
teach  you,"  as  if  now  any  one  were  to  say.  Ye  who  are  catholics 
have  no  need  that  any  Calvinist  should  teach  you.  So  he  would 
have  John  address  the  Christians  of  his  time  to  this  effect :  ye  who 
are  Christians  have  no  need  that  any  false  prophet  or  false  apostle 
should  teach  you.  But  Augustine  expounds  this  text  very  dif- 
ferently in  his  third  Tractate  upon  the  Epistle  of  John,  where  his 
words  are  as  follows :  "  *  The  anointing  teacheth  you  all  things.' 
What  then,  brethren,  are  we  about  who  teach  you,  if  his  anointing 
teacheth  you  of  all  things  ?  We  seem  to  labour  in  vain.  And  why 
do  we  spend  our  breath  in  this  manner  ?  Let  us  dismiss  you  to  his 
anointing,  that  his  own  anointing  may  teach  you.  But  as  I  have 
now  proposed  this  question  to  myself,  I  propose  it  also  to  the 
apostle.  Let  him  vouchsafe  to  listen  to  one  of  his  little  children 
asking  him.  I  say  to  John  himself.  They  to  whom  you  spake  had 
the  anointing.  You  said.  His  own  anointing  teacheth  you :  where- 
fore then  did  you  compose  this  Epistle  ?     Why  teach,  instruct,  and 

[1  Nunquam  Dayidcm  intelliges,  donee  ipsa  experiontia  Psalmorum  affcc- 
tus  indueris.     This  piece,  however,  is  not  by  Bernard.] 

[2  Qui  scripturam  aliter  intelligit,  quam  sensus  Spiritus  Sancti  cfflagitat, 
a  quo  scripta  est,  heereticus  appellari  potest.] 
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edify  them®?"  Hitherto  he  hath  proposed  the  doubt;  now  he  sub- 
joins the  reply.  There  follow  therefore  in  Augustine  these  ensuing 
words:  "Now,"  says  he,  "behold,  brethren,  this  great  mystery.  The 
sound  of  our  words  strikes  the  ear ;  the  teacher  is  within.  Sup- 
pose not  that  any  man  learns  of  man.  We  may  admonish  you  by 
the  noise  of  our  voice ;  but  unless  there  be  one  within  to  teach  you, 
it  is  an  empty  noise.  Would  ye,  brethren,  know  it  still  further  ? 
Have  ye  not  all  heard  this  discourse  ?  Yet  how  many  will  go 
hence  uninstructed  I  As  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  have  spoken  to  all : 
but  they  to  whom  that  unction  speaks  not  internally,  they  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  teach  internally,  they  go  forth  unin- 
structed. External  instructions  are  a  sort  of  help  and  admonition : 
but  he  who  teaches  hearts  hath  his  chair  in  heaven^."  What  is 
this  chair  in  heaven  ?  Wherefore,  O  most  holy  Augustine,  dost 
thou  place  this  chair  in  heaven  ?  Enowest  thou  not  that  this  chair 
is  found  on  earth?  Wert  thou  never  at  Ron^e,  or  sawest  thou 
never  the  chair  of  Peter,  wherein  whosoever  sits  can  teach  thee 
all  things  ?  Why  not  rather  in  the  earth  ?  Doubtless  Augustine 
knew  nothing  of  that  chair.  But  he  goes  on  still  farther,  and  refers 
to  the  same  purpose  that  saying  of  Christ,  which  is  related  Matth. 
xxiii.,  "  Call  no  man  master  on  earth ;  for  one  is  your  master,  even 
Christ."  "  He  therefore,"  says  Augustine,  "  speaks  internally  to 
you,  when  no  man  is  there.  For  although  one  may  be  beside  you, 
yet  is  there  no  one  in  your  heart.  But  let  it  not  be  so  that  there 
should  be  no  one  in  your  heart;  let  his  own  unction  be  in  your 
heart,  lest  your  heart  should  be  desert  and  thirsty  and  without 

P  Quid  ei^o  nos  facimus,  fratres,  qui  docemus  yds,  si  unctio  ejus  docet 
YDS  de  omnibus  ?  Quasi  nos  sine  causa  laboramus.  Et  ut  quid  tantum  clama- 
mus  ?  Dimittamus  yob  unctioni  illius,  ut  doceat  yos  unctio  ipsius.  Sed  mode 
mihi  facio  qusestionem,  et  illi  ipsi  apostolo  facio.  Dignetur  audire  pamilum 
quserentem  a  se:  ipsi  Joanni  dico,  Unctionem  habebant  quibus  loquebaris  ?  Tu 
dixisti,  quia  unctio  ipsius  docet  yos  de  omnibus:  ut  qiiid  talem  epistolam 
fecisti?  quid  illos  tu  docebas?  qmd  instruebas?  quid  anlificabas? — 0pp. 
T.  IX.  p.  129,  2.    Paris.  1666.] 

[4  Videte  magnum  sacramentum,  fratres.  Sonus  Yerborum  nostrorum 
aures  perculit:  magister  intus  est.  Nolite  putare  quemquam  hominem 
aliqiiid  discere  ab  homine.  Admonere  possumus  per  strepitum  Yocis  nostrse : 
si  non  sit  intus  qui  doceat,  inanis  fit  strepitus  noster.  Adeo,  fratres,  Tultis 
nosse?  Nunquid  non  sormonem  istum  omnes  audistis?  Quam  multi  hino 
indocti  ezituri  sunt!  Quantum  ad  me  pertinet,  omnibus  locutus  sum;  sed 
quibus  unctio  ilia  intus  non  loquitur,  quos  Spiritus  Sanctus  intus  non  doceat» 
indocti  redeimt.  Magisteria  forinsecus  adjutoria  qua)dam  sunt  et  admoni- 
tiones :  cathedram  in  ccelo  habet,  qui  corda  docet. — Ibid.] 
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any  springs  to  irrigate  it.  The  inward  master  therefore  teaches ; 
Christ  teaches,  his  inspiration  teaches."  Thus  Augustine  upon  that 
place ;  whence  it  appears  that  he  differs  widely  from  the  Jesuit 

To  the  same  purpose  also  is  that  saying,  Isaiah  liv.  13,  *'  They 
shall  be  all  taught  of  God;"  which  passage  is  cited  by  Christ, 
John  yi.  45 :  where  we  must  note,  that  Isaiah  does  not  say,  they 
shall  be  all  God's  disciples,  but,  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God, 
Qeo^iSaKToif  or  ^iSaKvol  tov  Oeov,  which  is  something  more. 
None,  therefore,  are  truly  taught  but  such  as  God  teaches  internally 
by  his  Holy  Spirit  The  Jesuit  says,  that  we  are  therefore  said 
to  be  taught  of  God,  because  Christ  hath  now  taught  us  in  his  own 
person,  and  not  through  the  prophets,  as  formerly :  but  absurdly. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  the  prophet  speaks  of  all  the  faithful,  and 
Christ  also,  John  yi.,  appUes  it  to  all  believers.  But  the  faithful  do 
not  now  hear  Christ  speaking  in  his  proper  person;  are  they, 
therefore,  not  Qeo^iSaKToi  ?  Surely  no  discreet  man  will  say  so. 
However  the  Jesuit  is  obliged  at  length  to  confess  that,  in  a  more 
subtle  and  close  (yea,  rather  in  a  corrector  and  truer)  sense,  it  is 
meant  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Augustine,  de'Grat.  Christ,  cap.  12,  13, 
14  S*  compels  him  to  make  this  admission.  A  somewhat  similar 
passage  occurs,  Jeremiah  xxxi.  33,  34,  ''  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  shall  all  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest." 
The  Jesuit  interprets  that  place  to  mean  that  all  will  believe  in  the 
unity  of  God,  as  now  (says  he)  the  Jews  and  Turks  and  all  nations 
do.  But  this  is  mere  playing  with  the  subject:  for  the  text 
means  to  refer  to  saving  faith,  as  is  manifest  from  the  context ;  for 
there  follows  immediately :  "  They  shall  all  know  me  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  saith  the  Lord :  for  I  will  pardon  their  iniquity, 
and  their  sin  I  will  remember  no  more."  This  is  what  he  promises 
to  inscribe  upon  their  hearts.  Is  this  to  believe  as  the  nations, 
Jews  and  Turks,  believe  ?  Who  would  say  it  ?  Again,  Luke  x. 
21,  22,  Christ  gives  thanks  to  the  Father  that  he  had  "  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes," 
&c.  From  which  place  it  may  be  gathered,  that  faith  is  the  work 
of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  of  any  man ;  and  that  whoever 
really  knows  the  religion  of  God,  hath  learned  this  knowledge  from 
God.     And  let  so  much  suflSce  for  our  fourth  argument 

[1  Sic  enim  docet  Deus  eos  qui  secundum  propositum  vocati  sunt,  slmul 

donans  et  quid  agant  scire,  et  quod  sciunt  agere Isto  modo  sunt  omnes 

secundiim  propositum  Yocati,  sicut  scriptum  est  in  prophetis,  Docifnles  Dei, — 
De  Gratia  Christi.  c.  13.     0pp.  T.  vn.  p.  166,  2.] 
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Our  fifth  argument  stands  thus:  When  we  demand  of  our 
opponents  how  scripture  ought  to  be  interpreted,  they  always  answer 
at  first  and  saj,  by  the  unanimous  expositions  of  the  fathers.  But 
we  immediately  again  demand  of  them,  when  we  are  to  know  that 
the  fathers  agree?  For  certainly  in  most  places  they  are  at 
variance ;  so  that  their  authority  will  be  but  small.  To  make  this 
better  understood,  I  will  propose  one  or  two  examples,  from  which 
the  rest  may  be  conjectured.  Origen,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Ambrose, 
explain  those  words,  Rom.  yii.,  *'  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin," 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  Paul  speak  not  of  himself,  but  in  the 
person  of  an  unregenerate  man.  But  Augustine  against  Julian  the 
Pelagian,  Lib.  ii.  c.  2^  will  haye  them  to  be  understood  of  a  re- 
generate man,  and  therefore  of  Paul  himself.  And  m  other  places 
also  he  expounds  that  passage  of  the  apostle  in  the  same  manner : 
which  exposition  Thomas  confesses  to  be  the  preferable  one.  Let 
us  consider  another  instance  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  fathers'  in- 
terpretation of  scripture.  Paul  says,  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  **  that  a  bishop 
should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife"  Upon  this  place,  as  appears 
from  Gratian,  Dist.  26.  C.  Univs  and  (7.  Acutia8\  the  opinions  of 
Augustine  and  Jerome  were  contrary  to  each  other.  Let  us  add  a 
third  example.  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  excuse  the  dissimulation 
of  Peter  related  by  Paul,  Gbil.  ii. ;  on  the  other  hand  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  think  it  sinful.  Add  now  a  fourth :  "  We  conclude,"  says 
Paul,  (Rom.  ilL  28,)  '*  that  a  man  is  justified  by  fiEtith ;"  which  place 
Ambrose  expounds  (^  the  heathen  only,  Chrysostom  most  truly  of 
all  men  uniyersally,  because  he  says,  a  man  simply,  to  koivov  t^9 
(pvaew^  ouo/na  OeU,  So,  to  prove  the  same  thing  by  yet  other 
examples,  in  the  same  place  by  ''the  works  of  the  law"  Jerome 
understands  ceremonies,  circumcision,  the  sabbath,  and  such  like; 
but  Augustine  and  Ambrose  the  whole  law,  even  the  Decalogue. 
Hilary  (Can.  30  in  Matth.)  thinks  that  Judas  did  not  take  the 
eucharist  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  whom  even  some  papists 
also  follow:  Augustine  in  many  places,  and  almost  all  the  other 
fathers,  determine  the  contrary.  Ambrose  supposes  that  in  Coloss. 
ii.  21,  in  those  words,  *'  taste  not,  handle  not,"  we  are  warned  to 
have  no  hope  in  worldly  things ;  but  Augustine,  £p.  59,  and  Chry- 

[2  It  should  be  c.  3.] 

[8  The  opinion  of  Jerome,  in  Dist.  26,  c.  1,  is :  XJnius  uxoris  vinim,  id  est, 
monogamum  post  baptismum.  That  of  Augustine,  ibid.  c.  2,  is,  Acutius  intel- 
ligunt  qui  nee  eum,  qui  catechumenus  vel  paganus  habuit  alteram,  ordinan- 
dum  censuerunt.] 
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sostom,  and  Theophylact,  teach  us  that  rather  they  contain  a  censure 
of  those  who  issued  such  prohibitions.  Why  should  I  enumerate 
more  such  expositions  of  fathers  dissenting  from  each  other,  when 
they  sometimes  are  at  open  variance  with  themselves  ?  Erasmus,  in 
his  annotations  on  Luke  xxii.,  upon  these  words,  ''  But  now  he  that 
hath  a  purse,"  &c.  declares  that  Augustine  is  inconsistent  with  him- 
self upon  the  question  whether  Christian  men  may  engage  in  war^ 

Who  then  is  so  stupid  or  so  void  of  common  sense  as  that, 
when  he  sees  the  fathers  agreeing  neither  with  each  other  nor 
with  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  he  should 
nevertheless  rest  in  their  interpretations?  But  even  though  we 
were  to  concede  to  them  that  the  fathers  agree  upon  all  points 
(which  they  however  cannot  prove),  yet,  even  from  this,  the  con- 
clusion which  they  seek  to  draw  will  never  follow;  and  this  we 
prove  by  the  following  argument :  Whatever  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  could  not  have  been  always  the  rule  of  scriptural  interpre- 
tation, and  had  not  always  a  judicial  authority,  ought  not  now  to 
have  the  force  of  a  rule  or  judicial  decision :  for  the  rule  ought 
to  be  always  one  and  the  same,  certain,  firm  and  perpetual.  But 
the  unanimous  exposition  of  the  fathers  was  not  always  the  rule  of 
interpreting  scripture;  and,  therefore,  neither  is  it  the  rule  now. 
That  it  was  not  the  rule  always,  appears  readily  ;  since  there  was 
a  time  when  none  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers  were  extant.  Most 
of  them  wrote  four  hundred  years  after  Christ,  some  five  or  six 
hundred  years  after  Christ.  Now  what,  I  beseech  you,  was  the 
rule  of  scriptural  interpretation  before  that  time  ?  There  certainly 
was  some,  and  yet  this  was  not  then  in  existence. 

Our  sixth  argument  stands  thus :  Scripture  hath  greater  au- 
thority in  judging  than  the  present  church :  therefore  scripture 
ought  to  be  the  judge  rather  than  the  church ;  for  this  judgment 
ought  to  go  along  with  the  greatest  authority.  Now  that  the 
church  hath  not  as  great  authority  as  the  scripture,  is  manifest 
from  Gal.  i.  8,  where  Paul  says :  "  If  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
preach  unto  you  any  other  gospel  than  that  we  have  preached  unto 
you,  let  him  be  accursed!"  The  papists  (I  suppose)  will  not  ascribe 
more  to  the  modern  church  than  to  that  ancient  one  which  flourished 
in  the  apostle's  time.  Now  it  had  no  such  authority,  and  could  no 
otherwise  interpret  scripture  than  according  to  scripture.     There- 

[^  Jam  illud  videndum,  an  de  belle  satis  sibi  constct  Augustinus ;  qui  cum 
tot  locis  Christiane  bellum  detestetur,  nunc  adversus  Manichseos  ac  Donatistas 
belli  patronus  esse  vidcatur. — p.  212.  Basil.  1535.] 
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fore  neither  can  any  church  do  otherwise.     Upon  this  passage  wo 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

Our  seventh  argument  is  taken  from  Acts  xvii.  11,  where  the 
Bereans  are  praised  for  searching  the  scriptures  whether  those 
things  which  Paul  taught  were  so.  From  which  place  we  argue 
thus :  If  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  was  examined  bj  scripture, 
then  the  doctrine  of  the  church  should  also  be  examined  by  scrip- 
ture. The  antecedent  is  true ;  therefore  also  the  consequent.  The 
Jesuit  here  hath  but  one  reply.  He  says  that  the  person  of  the 
apostle  was  not  known  to  the  Bereans,  and  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand whether  Paul  was  an  apostle  or  not ;  and  therefore  that 
they  did  well  in  judging  his  doctrine  by  the  scriptures :  but  we  do 
know  (says  he)  that  the  church  cannot  err,  and  therefore  we  ought 
not  to  examine  its  teaching.  I  answer:  It  makes  little  matter 
whether  the  Bereans  knew  Paul  to  be  an  apostle  or  not.  The 
question  is  not  about  persons,  but  about  the  kind  of  teaching.  The 
Bereans  are  praised  for  not  rashly  and  hastily  receiving  whatever 
Paul  taught  them,  but  dihgently  examining  his  doctrine  by  scrip- 
ture. Whence  we  draw  two  inferences :  First,  that  all  doctrine  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  scriptures.  For,  if  the  Bereans  compared  the 
preaching  of  an  apostle  with  the  rule  of  scripture,  shall  we  embrace 
without  any  examination  whatever  the  pope  may  please  to  maintain  ? 
Secondly,  That  the  apostles  preached  nothing  which  could  not  be 
established  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets,  and  did  perfectly 
agree  with  them.  But  we  (says  he)  know  that  the  church  cannot 
err.  But  we  (say  I)  know  that  the  pope  errs  shamefully,  and  they 
who  think  otherwise  err  also  to  the  eternal  ruin  of  their  own  soul& 
Whether  the  church  may  err  or  not,  shall  be  treated  of  in  its 
proper  place.  Verily,  the  church,  that  is,  the  pope,  would  be  a 
kind  of  God  if  he  could  not  err. 

Our  eighth  argument  is  taken  from  1  Thess.  v.  21,  where 
Paul  says,  "  Prove  all  things,"  Trai'Ta  SoKifia(^€T€ :  and  from 
1  John  iv.  1,  where  John  says,  "Believe  not  every  spirit,  but 
try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God ;"  ^o/ci/ia^ere  to,  Trvevfiara. 
Hence  I  conclude,  that  the  teaching  of  the  church  should  be  ex- 
amined. The  Jesuit  says  that  this  precept  does  not  refer  to  all, 
but  only  to  the  learned  and  well  instructed;  which  he  illustrates  by 
the  following  comparison*  If  a  book,  says  he,  were  sent  to  an 
university  to  be  examined,  all  the  members  of  the  university  would 
not  examine  it,  but  only  the  doctors  of  some  one  faculty.  I  answer, 
that  the  book  should  be  examined  and  perused  by  all  who  ought 
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to  approye  it.  But  as  to  the  present  subject,  I  allow  that  all 
cannot  try  every  doctrine ;  for  the  ungodly  cannot  do  so.  But  all 
pious  and  faithful  men  both  ought  and  can  discharge  this  duty,  as 
is  plain  from  1  Thess.  v.  For  if  all  good  Christians  are  commanded 
**  to  pray  always,  to  rejoice  evermore,  to  give  thanks,  not  to  quench 
the  Spirit,  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  which  are  the  common 
duties  of  piety ;  then  also  all  good  Christians  ought  to  **  try  all 
things."  Now  those  former  injunctions  concern  all  the  faithful. 
Therefore  also  this  latter.  For  John  in  that  place  addresses  aya-- 
TTtiTovi  and  TraiSiof  his  beloved  and  little  children,  that  is,  all 
devout  and  faithful  Christians.  Therefore  all  pious  people  are  com- 
manded by  the  apostle  to  take  heed  to  themselves,  and  diligently 
to  examine  every  doctrine,  lest,  peradventure,  they  receive  false  for 
true.  Secondly,  Bellarmine  says  that  it  is  only  doubtful  doctrine 
that  is  here  treated  of.  I  reply,  that  we  also  mean  no  other. 
For  that  which  is  either  plainly  fake,  or  undoubtedly  true,  is  not 
commonly  brought  in  question  or  examined  by  those  who  are 
already  taught  what  they  ought  to  think.  But  how  are  we  to 
ascertain  that  any  doctrine  is  not  doubtful  ?  Without  examination 
we  can  never  be  able  to  determine  that  any  dogma  is  absolutely 
certain  and  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  this  trial  (SoKifxaaia)  which 
enables  us  to  distinguish  true  doctrines  from  false,  to  hold  fast  the 
true  and  to  reject  the  false.  Is  any  one  so  mad  as  to  say  that  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  no  otherwise  certain  and  indubitably 
true,  than  as  the  pope  of  Rome  hath  affirmed  them  in  a  response 
from  his  chair  ?  But  first  we  must,  at  least,  examine  the  privilege  by 
which  he  pretends  that  he  is  exempted  from  error  in  passing  judg- 
ment Will  he  remove  this  too  from  our  cognisance  ?  Surely,  un- 
less this  be  clear,  we  shall  be  always  in  uncertainty.  What  then  ? 
Must  he  be  interpreter  of  his  own  privilege  also  ?  The  pope  hath 
the  privilege  of  infaUibihty.  Whence  doth  this  appear?  From 
the  opinion  and  exposition  of  the  pope  himself.  Those  who  can 
assent  to  so  slight  an  inducement  truly  deserve  never  to  think 
correctly  of  anything.  Besides,  what  else  is  this,  but  to  ascribe  our 
faith,  not  to  God,  but  to  the  pope  ?  Similar  to  these  passages  is 
that,  Matth.  vii.  15,  where  Christ  orders  all  to  beware  of  false 
prophets.  But  how  shall  we  know  them  ?  He  tells  us,  "  by  their 
fruits."  But  what  are  these  fruits  ?  Are  they  bad  morals  ?  By 
no  means ;  for  many  false  prophets  seem  to  live  a  life  of  greater 
sanctity  than  some  good  or  true  teachers.  They  are  to  be  known, 
therefore,  not  merely  by  their  morals,  but  still  more  by  their  fidae 
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interpretations  and  expositions.  And  so  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  whom 
the  papists  highly  esteem,  expounds  this  place,  capp.  36  and  37. 

Oar  ninth  argument  is  this :  If  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and 
the  pope  have  the  supreme  authority  of  interpreting  the  scriptures^ 
then  our  faith  is  ultimately  resolved  into  their  judgment  But  the 
consequent  is  false,  and  therefore  also  the  antecedent  The  con^ 
sequent  in  the  major  is  manifest  For  whatever  hath  the  supreme 
authority  of  assigning  the  sense  of  scripture,  upon  that  our  faith, 
in  the  last  resolution,  must  bottom  itself  and  rest.  For  our  faith  re- 
poses upon  that  which  gives  the  most  certain  sense  of  scripture,  and 
judges  of  all  doctrine.  The  papists  themselves  concede  the  minor : 
for  they  deny,  as  was  already  remarked  in  the  third  question,  that 
our  faith  is  ultimately  resolved  into  the  sentence  of  the  church. 

Our  tenth  argument  stands  thus :  He  who  made  the  law  alone 
hath  supreme  authority  to  expound  the  law.  But  God  alone  made 
the  scriptures.  Therefore  God  alone  hath  supreme  authority  to  in- 
terpret the  scriptures.  The  major  is  plain  by  the  very  hght  of 
nature.  The  minor  is  also  manifest  So  the  apostles  confirmed  all 
their  doctrine  by  the  authority  of  the  divine  law,  that  is,  by  the  old 
Testament  So  Nehemiah,  as  we  read,  Nehem.  viii.  9,  read  the  law 
of  God  plainly  to  the  people,  and  in  expounding  the  sense  "  gave 
the  meaning  by  the  scripture  itself.^'  So  Tremellius  translates  that 
passage,  and  correctly.  The  scripture  itself,  therefore,  is  its  own 
faithful  and  clear  interpreter,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  scrip- 
tures illustrates  and  explains  himself. 

I  form  our  eleventh  argument  thus :  If  the  supreme  judgment 
of  scripture  belong  to  the  church,  then  it  will  follow  (though  our 
adversaries  intimate  that  they  do  not  like  the  consequence),  that  the 
authority  of  the  church  is  greater  than  that  of  scripture ;  which  is 
made  plain  by  the  following  considerations.  The  sense  of  scripture 
is  the  scripture  itself.  They,  therefore,  who  embrace  and  retain 
any  sense  for  no  other  reason  but  because  the  church  hath  so  deter- 
mined and  taught,  and  not  on  account  of  the  prophetic  or  apostolic 
scriptures,  these  not  only  ascribe  a  more  august  authority  to  the 
church  than  to  the  scripture,  but  also  rest  their  salvation  upon  the 
voice  and  sentence  of  the  church.  For  to  faith  are  incident  these 
two  things,  what  we  believe,  and  why.  The  what  contains  all  the 
integral  parts  of  the  thing  believed.  Now  what  is  the  why  ?  Is  it 
the  authority  of  the  pope  or  the  church  ?  Do  we  then  upon  no 
other  account  believe  that  the  world  was  made,  that  Adam  sinned, 
that  the  Redeemer  Christ  was  promised,  came  into  the  world  in 
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his  proper  time,  undertook  and  accomplished  the  business  of  our 
salvation,  and  that  he  will  return  again  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
but  because  thus  speaks  the  church,  and  thus  the  pope  of  Rome  ? 
O  noble  basis  of  the  christian  faith !    0  glorious  faith  of  papists  ! 

I  propound  our  twelfth  argument  thus :  If  the  pope  be  the 
supreme  judge  of  controversies  and  interpreter  of  scripture,  then 
every  definition  of  the  pope's  is  as  authentic  as  the  scripture.  The 
force  of  the  inference  is  manifest,  but  the  consequent  is  plainly  false. 
For  then  all  the  definitions  of  the  popes  would  have  equal  authority 
with  the  scriptures,  and  should  be  ranked  in  the  sacrod  canon  of 
scripture,  and  should  be  searched  with  still  greater  diligence  than 
the  scriptures :  all  which  conclusions  are  monstrously  shocking  and 
absurd. 

Our  thirteenth  argument  is  to  this  effect:  No  man  is  a  suf- 
ficient judge  of  controversies  or  interpreter  of  scripture:  there- 
fore, not  the  pope.  For  no  man  ought  to  decide  controversies  by 
his  own  authority,  but  by  that  of  another,  namely,  of  God  and  the 
scriptures.  So  formerly  the  Nicene  fathers  condemned  Arius  by 
divine  testimonies;  so  the  holy  bishops  condemned  Macedonius, 
Nestorius,  Eutyches,  by  the  authority  of  scripture,  and  not  by  their 
own.  Besides,  if  a  man  could  define  controversies  by  his  own 
authority,  he  would  have  a  sort  of  lordship  over  our  souls  and 
faith,  which  the  apostle  plainly  denies,  2  Cor.  i.  24.  ou  Kvpi^vofxev 
vjjiwv  T^  TriaTewi.  Furthermore,  if  we  were  placed  in  the  power 
of  a  man,  to  remove  all  controversies  and  determine  what  should 
be  believed,  then  the  sentence  of  a  man  would  be  the  matter  of 
our  faith. 

Our  fourteenth  argument  is  as  follows :  If  the  scriptures  do  not 
interpret  themselves  or  judge  controversies,  this  is  because  they 
are  either  obscure  or  imperfect.  But  neither  impediment  exists: 
for  we  have  shewn  before  that  they  are  plain  in  all  necessary 
things ;  and  that  they  are  perfect  in  all  respects,  we  shall  demon- 
strate hereafter. 

Our  fifteenth  argument  is  this :  Every  one  ought  to  rest  upon 
his  own  faith  and  his  own  judgment,  and  not  depend  upon 
another's  will  and  pleasure.  Therefore  the  Roman  pontiff  is  not 
the  sole  judge  of  controversies  in  the  church.  For  each  indi- 
vidual should  be  his  own  judge,  and  stand  by  his  own  judgment, 
not  indeed  mere  private  judgment,  but  such  as  is  inspired  by  God  : 
and  no  one  can  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  save  God  who  infuses  it 
in  whom  he  will.     Nor  can  any  one  man  render  another  certain  in 
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matters  of  religion,  with  whatever  authority  he  may  be  invested. 
Christ  says,  John  vi.  44,  45,  **  No  man  can  come  unto  me  unless 
my  Father  draw  him :  wherefore  whosoever  hath  heard  and  learned 
of  the  Father  cometh  unto  me."  John  the  Baptist  says  also,  John 
iii.  33,  '*  He  that  receiveth  his  testimony  hath  set  to  his  seal  that 
God  is  true."  There  is,  therefore,  need  of  Chrisf  s  testimony  before 
we  can  truly  and  aright  believe  anything. 

There  remains  now  our  last  argument,  which  is  drawn  from 
human  testimony,  and  the  authority  of  the  ancient  fathers. 
Irensdus,  in  his  4th  book  against  Heresies,  cap.  63,  says  that 
"the  legitimate  and  safe  exposition  of  the  scriptures  is  by  the 
scriptures  themselves ^"  Hilary,  in  his  1st  book  upon  the  Trinity, 
writes  thus  upon  this  subject :  "  The  best  reader  is  he  who  rather 
waits  for  the  meaning  from  the  words  than  imposes  one,  who 
takes  instead  of  giving  it,  nor  forces  that  to  seem  to  be  contained 
in  the  expression  which,  before  reading  it,  he  had  presumed  to 
be  the  sense.  When,  therefore,  the  discourse  shall  be  of  the  things 
of  God,  let  us  allow  to  God  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  wait  upon 
his  words  with  a  pious  veneration.  He  is  a  sufficient  witness  to 
himself,  who  is  not  known  but  by  himself^."     So  Hilary. 

Augustine  hath  many  testimonies  in  our  favour.  In  his  book  of 
Marriage  and  Concupiscence,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  33,  he  writes  thus :  "  This 
controversy  requires  a  judge."  But  who  shall  be  the  judge  ?  He 
replies,  **  Let  Christ  be  the  judge."  And  a  little  after :  ''  With 
him  let  the  apostle  judge  also;  for  Christ  himself  speaks  in  the 
apostle^"    Why  did  he  not  say,  Let  the  Roman  pontiff,  or,  at  least, 

[1  Agnitio  vera  est  apostolorum  doctrina,  et  antiquus  ecclesiso  status  in 
universo  mundo,  et  character  corporis  Christi,  secundum  Buccessiones  epis- 
coporum,  quibus  illi  eam,  quse  in  unoquoque  loco  est,  ecclesiam  tradiderunt, 
qu80  perrenit  usque  ad  nos,  custodita  sine  fictione  scripturaruin  tractatione 
plenissima,  neque  additamentum  noque  ablationem  recipiens,  et  lectio  sine 
falsatione,  et  secundum  scripturas  expositio  legitima  et  diligens,  et  sine 
periculo  et  sine  blasphemia. — p.  400.  a.  ed.  Fevard.] 

[s  Optlmus  lector  est,  qui  dictorum  intelligentiam  ezspectet  ex  yerbis 
potius  quam  imponat,  et  retiilerit  magis  quam  attulerit,  neque  cogat  id  videri 
dictis  contineri,  quod  ante  lectionem  prsesumpserit  intelligendum.  Gum 
itaque  ^e  rebus  Dei  erit  sermo,  concedamus  cognitionem  sui  Deo,  dictisque 
ejus  pia  veneratione  famulemur.  Idoneus  enim  sibi  testis  est,  qui  nisi  per 
se  cognitus  non  est. — pp.  776,  777.     0pp.  Paris.  1693.] 

P  Ista  controversia  judicem  quoerit.  Judicet  ergo  Christus,  et  cui  rei 
mors  ejus  profecerit,  ipse  dicat:  hie  est,  inquit,  sanguis  meus,  qui  pro  multis 
effundatur  in  remissionem  peccatorum.  Judicet  cum  iUo  et  apostolus,  quia 
et  in  apostolo  ipse  loquitur  Christus. — 0pp.  T.  yn.  p.  185.] 
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Christ  speaking  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  be  judge?  Doubtless, 
because  he  acknowledged  no  such  judge.  The  same  father,  in  his 
book  of  Grace  and  Free-will,  cap.  18,  writes  in  almost  the  same 
terms:  "Let  the  apostle  John  sit  as  judge  between  us^"  But 
where  ?  Surely  nowhere  else  but  in  the  scriptures :  for  he  im- 
mediately produces  a  place  from  1  John  iv.,  **  Beloved,  let  us  love 
one  another."  Also,  in  his  books  of  Christian  Doctrine,  he  writes 
more  than  once,  that  scripture  is  to  be  expounded  by  scripture.  In 
the  11th  book  of  his  City  of  God,  c.  33,  there  occurs  the  following 
testimony.  "We,"  says  he,  "  have  supposed  that  there  are  two  so- 
cieties of  angels,  different  and  opposed  the  one  to  the  other, — the  one 
both  by  nature  good  and  upright  in  will,  the  other  though  good  by 
nature,  yet  perverted  in  will — which  are  plainly  spoken  of  in  other 
more  clear  testimonies  of  scripture^  to  be  here,  in  this  book,  called 
Genesis,  designated  by  the  words  light  and  darkness,  although 
perhaps  he  who  wrote  it  had  another  meaning  in  this  passage.  This 
obscure  passage  hath  not  been  considered  without  profit ;  for  even 
though  we  have  failed  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  author  of  this 
book,  we  have  not  swerved  from  the  rule  of  faith,  which  is  sufficiently 
known  to  the  faithful  by  means  of  other  parts  of  sacred  scripture 
which  have  a  like  authority^."  The  same  author  also,  in  his  book 
de  Genesi  ad  Literam,  Lib.  i.  c.  21,  tells  us  how  the  sense  of  scrip- 
ture may  best  be  found :  "  When  we  read  the  divine  books,  where 
the  number  of  true  meanings  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  few  words, 
and  are  fortified  by  the  integrity  of  the  catholic  faith,  is  so  great, 
let  us  especially  choose  that  which  it  shall  appear  certain  that  he 
whom  we  read  intended ;  but  if  this  be  hidden  from  us,  yet  that 
which  the  context  does  not  forbid,  and  which  is  in  harmony  with  a 
sound  faith:  but  if  the  context  too  cannot  be  considered  and 
sifted,  at  least  only  that  which  a  soimd  faith  prescribes.  For  it  is 
one  thing  not  to  distinguish  what  the  writer  principally  intended, 

[1  Sedeat  ergo  inter  nos  judex  apoBtolos  Joannes,  et  dicat  nobis :  Caris- 
Bimi,  diligamus  inyicom. — 0pp.  T.  vn.  p.  284.  2.] 

[3  Nos  has  duas  societates  angelicas,  inter  se  disparcs  atque  contrarias, 
unam  et  natura  bonam  et  voluntate  rectam,  aliam  vero  natura  bonam,  sed 
Yoluntate  peryersam,  aliis  manifestioribus  divinarum  scripturarum  testimo- 
niis  dcclaratas,  quod  in  hoc  libro,  cui  nomen  Genesis,  lucis  tenebrarumque 
vocabulis  sigiiificatas  oxistimavimus,  etiamsi  aliud  sensit  hoc  loco  forte  qui 
scripsit.  Non  est  inutiliter  obscuritas  hujus  pertractata  sententiae,  quia  etsi 
Yoluntatem  auctoris  libri  hujus  indagare  nequivimus,  a  regula  tamen  fidei, 
quse  per  alias  ejus  auctoritatis  sacras  literas  satis  fidelibus  nota  est,  non 
aborrayimus.] 
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and  another  to  swerve  from  the  rule  of  piety.  If  both  faults  be 
avoided,  the  fruit  to  the  reader  is  perfect.  But  if  both  cannot  be 
avoided,  even  though  the  intention  of  the  writer  be  uncertain,  yet  it 
is  not  without  use  to  have  gained  a  meaning  congruous  with  a  sound 
belief  ^"  The  same  father.  Epistle  19,  indicates  plainly  enough 
what  we  should  determine  of  the  expositions  of  the  fathers,  when  he 
says :  **  Other  authors,  however  excellent  their  sanctity  and  learn- 
ing, I  read  so  as  not  to  credit  their  assertions  merely  because  they 
thought  thus ;  but  because  they  have  been  able  to  persuade  me  that 
they  were  not  repugnant  to  truth,  either  by  means  of  the  canonical 
writers  or  some  probable  process  of  reasoning^."  In  these  words 
Augustine  teaches  us  three  things :  First,  that,  in  matters  of  faith, 
we  ought  to  depend  upon  the  authority  and  judgment  of  no  men, 
however  holy  or  learned,  much  less  upon  that  of  a  single  impure 
and  illiterate  pontiff.  Secondly,  that  no  human  expositions  are  to 
be  rec^ved  but  as  they  are  confirmed  either  by  the  scriptures  or 
by  probable  reasoning.  Thirdly,  that  we  require  to  have  a  full 
persuasion,  such  as  cannot  be  thought  to  be  in  those  who,  knowing 
nothing  accurately  themselves,  hang  the  whole  of  their  faith  and 
salvation  on  the  opinions  of  other  men. 

Basil,  Epist.  80^,  ascribes  the  authority  of  deciding  and  defining 
controversies,  in  these  words :  **  We  do  not  think  it  just  that  that 
custom  of  speaking,  which  hath  obtained  amongst  them,  should  be 
esteemed  the  law  and  canon  of  correct  doctrine.  For  if  custom  is 
sufficient  to  be  the  test  of  right  doctrine,  it  is  doubtless  lawful  also 
for  us  to  imitate  them  herein.  Let  us  stand  therefore  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  scripture  inspired  by  God ;  and  let,  by  all  means,  truth 

[s  Cum  diyinos  libroB  legimus,  in  tanta  multitudine  Yerorum  intellectuum 
qui  de  paucis  verbis  eruantur,  et  sanitate  catholicfie  fidei  muniuntur,  id 
potissimum  deligamus,  quod  certum  apparuerit  eum  sensisse  quern  legimus : 
si  autem  hoc  latet,  id  certe  quod  circumstantia  scripturee  non  impedit,  et 
cum  Sana  fide  concordat:  si  autem  et  scriptures  circumstantia  portractari 
ac  discuti  non  potest,  saltern  id  solum  quod  fides  sana  prsescribit.  Aliud  est 
enim,  quid  potissimum  scriptor  senserit  non  dignoscere,  aliud  autem  a  regula 
pietatis  errare.  Si  utrumque  yitetur,  perfecte  se  habet  fructus  legentis.  Si 
Tero  utnunque  vitari  non  potest,  etiamsi  voluntas  scriptoris  incerta  sit,  sanse 
fidei  congruam  non  inutile  est  tenuisse  sententiam. — 0pp.  T.  m.  p.  116,  2.] 

[^  Alios  autem  ita  lego,  ut  quantalibet  sanctitate  doctrinaque  prsepolleant, 
non  ideo  verum  putem,  quia  ipsi  ita  senserunt ;  sed  quia  mibi  yel  per  illos 
auctores  canonicos,  vel  probabili  ratione,  quod  a  vero  non  abhorreat,  per- 
ftuadere  potnerunt. — Id.  Ad  Hieronym.  T.  n.  p.  15,  2.] 

[6  Quffigt.  IV.  c.  17.] 
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of  opinion  be  ascribed  to  those  with  whom  are  found  doctrines  con- 
sonant with  the  divine  oracles."  It  is  admirably  well  expressed  in 
the  Greek :  1}  OeoTrvevcTo^  fjiuui/  Siairrjadrti)  ypacprj*  Kal  Trap'  oh 
av  evpeOfj  Ta  SoyiULaTa  avvtfdd  tois  Ocioi^  Xoyoi^f  eirl  TOUT019 
ijj^ei  Tijs  aXfjOeia^  rj  yl/!i(po9'  From  these  words  two  things  are 
to  be  gathered :  first,  that  in  every  question  the  judgment  of  the 
scriptures  is  supreme;  secondly,  that  those  are  to  be  judged  to 
have  the  truth  whose  doctrines  agree  with  the  divine  oracles. 

Optatus  Milevitanus,  in  his  5th  book  against  Parmenianus,  dis- 
puting upon  this  question,  whether  a  baptized  person  might  be 
rebaptized,  illustrates  our  cause  admirably  in  these  words :  "  Some 
judges  must  be  sought  of  this  controversy.    If  Christians,  they  can- 
not be  assigned  by  consent  of  both  sides,  because  truth  is  obstructed 
by  party  zeal.     A  judge  must  be  sought  without.     If  a  pagan,  he 
cannot  know  the  Christian  mysteries.     If  a  Jew,  he  is  an  enemy  of 
Christian  baptism.     Therefore  no  tribunal  can  be  found  on  earth 
to  take  cognisance  of  this  matter.     A  judge  must  be  sought  from 
heaven.     But  why  do  we  knock  at  heaven's  gates,  when  we  have 
his  Testament  here  in  the  gospel  ?    The  Testament,  I  say ;  for  in 
this  place  earthly  things  may  rightly  be  compared  with  heavenly  *." 
Thus  Optatus ;  from  which  passage  we  derive  three  observations : 
first,  that  in  every  religious  controversy  some  impartial  and  com- 
petent judge  must  be  sought  for,  who  is  not  engaged  in  the  interest 
of  either  party.     At  that  time  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
catholics  and  Donatists.     No  Christian  judge,  says  Optatus,  could 
be  found  competent  to  decide  the  controversy  ;  because  all  Christians 
favour  one  side  or  the  other,  so  as  to  approach  the  decision  w  ith 
some  degree  of  prejudice.     Whence  I  draw  this  conclusion :  if  the 
Roman  pontiff  was  not  then  a  competent  judge  of  those  contro- 
yersies  which  then  subsisted  between  the  catholics  and  the  Dona- 
tists, because  he  might  seem  attached  to  one  side ;  how  much  less 
can  the  final  decision  be  allowed  him   in   these  which  are  now 
agitated,  wherein  he  is  under  the  influence  of  still  stronger  party 
feeling,   inasmuch   as  it  is   his  own  interest  that  lies  at   stake  I 

[1  Quserendi  sunt  aliqui  hujus  controversiaD  judices:  si  Christiani,  de 
utraque  parte  dari  non  possunt,  quia  studiis  Veritas  impeditur.  Deforis 
quserendus  est  judex.  Si  paganus,  non  potest  nosso  Christiana  secreta.  Si 
Judseus,  inimicus  est  christiani  baptismatis.  Ergo  in  terris  de  hac  re  nullum 
poterit  repcriri  judicium.  De  coelo  queerendus  est  judex.  Sed  ad  quid  pul. 
samus  ad  coelum,  cum  habemus  hie  in  evangelio  testamentum  ? — Optat.  c. 
Parmen.  Don.  Lib.  v.  c.  3.] 
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Secondly,  that  no  judge  of  religion  is  to  be  sought  for,  as  the 
papists  would  have  it,  upon  the  earth,  but  from  heaven.  If  Optatus 
had  thought  that  any  judge  had  been  constituted  on  earth  by 
Christ,  he  would  surely  never  have  said  that  a  judge  was  to  bo 
sought  in  heaven,  but  would  have  appealed  to  this  legitimate  judge 
of  the  church.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  elicit  any  divine 
voice  or  response  from  heaven  itself;  but  that  the  scriptures  should 
be  consulted,  and  a  certain  decision  of  the  controversy  sought  in  the 
gospel  and  derived  from  the  gospel:  for  he  says  that  we  then 
have  a  celestial  judge,  when  the  scripture  is  the  judge. 

Ambrose,  in  the  5th  book  of  his  Epistles,  in  a  certain  oration 
against  Auxentius  the  Arian,  which  is  contained  in  the  32nd  and 
33rd  Epistles  ^  desires  the  people  to  be  the  judge  of  that  dispute 
which  he  had  with  Auxentius,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  skilled 
in  the  scripture.  Auxentius  was  unwilling  that  the  people  should 
hear  the  dispute,  and  on  that  account  Ambrose  censures  him.  Theo- 
phylact  says  upon  John  x.,  ''Since  it  is,  when  made  intelligible  and 
opened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  scriptures  shew  us  Christ,  pro- 
bably the  porter  is  the  Holy  Spirit :"  where  he  sufficiently  indicates, 
that  the  scriptures  are  only  unfolded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  porter  of  the  scriptures.  There- 
fore, those  who  are  without  this  Spirit  can  never  understand  the 
scriptures. 

Lyra,  having  raised  the  question  whether  the  truth  of  faith  can 
be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  sacred  scripture,  answers  thus,  as  wo 
read  in  Pelbart's  Golden  Rosary,  Tom.  iii.  c.  de  Fide,  Art.  9.  "  The 
efficacy  of  proof  through  scripture  may  be  otherwise  taken  thus,  that, 
although  scripture  may  in  some  sense  be  otherwise  explained  so  as  at 
least  to  escape  without  a  manifest  contradiction,  yet,  speaking  simply, 
it  cannot  so  reasonably  be  explained  in  any  otJier  manner  but  that 
the  exposition  of  the  catholic  faith  shall  always  appear  more  reason- 
able^"  So  that,  however  heretics  may  turn  and  twist  the  scriptures, 
yet  the  scriptures  shall  assert  of  themselves  their  own  truth  from 

[^  Hsec  ego,  fratres,  coram  ipso  apud  yds  plcnius  disputarem :  sed  certus 
non  ignaros  tob  esse  fidei,  vestrum  refugit  examen. — Sermo  c.  Auzent.  n.  26. 
p.  353.  T.  vm.  Paris.  1839.] 

[3  Alio  mode  potest  accipi  probationis  efficacia  per  scripturam  sic,  quod 
licet  scriptura  possit  aliter  exponi  aliquo  modo,  saltern  ad  eyadendum  absque 
contradictione  manifosta,  tamen  simpliciter  loquendo,  non  potest  alio  modo 
rationabi liter  exponi,  quin  semper  appareat  expositio  fidei  catholica  ratio- 
nabilior.] 

[WHITAKBR.] 
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the  false  expositions  of  heretics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
catholic  truth  ever  seem  more  probable  to  any  man  not  wholly 
estranged  from  it.  Cajetan,  in  the  preface  to  his  commentaries 
upon  the  books  of  Moses,  says,  that  the  exposition  of  scripture  is  not 
tied  by  God  to  the  sense  of  the  fathers ;  and  he  therefore  ad- 
monishes his  readers  not  to  take  it  ill,  or  blame  him,  if  he  sometimes 
dissent  from  tfie  torrent  of  the  fathers,  that  is,  from  their  unanimous 
opinion.  Canus,  in  his  Common  places,  Lib.  vii.  c.  3,  censures  the 
cardinal  severely ,  and  charges  him  with  arrogance ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  appear  in  his  defence,  whom  Andradius 
vindicates  in  the  second  book  of  his  Defensio  Tridentina,  subjoining 
also  some  reasons  to  shew  that  he  could  say  truly  what  he  actually 
hath  said.  For  he  alleges,  firstly,  that  the  fathers  were  too  much 
given  to  allegorical  expositions ;  and,  consequently,  that  since  the 
sense  of  scripture  is  but  one,  Cajetan  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  under- 
valuing the  allegories  of  the  fathers.  Secondly,  he  says,  that  the 
ancient  fathers,  however  united  in  their  sentiments  upon  the  mys- 
teries of  religion,  did  yet  assign  different  and  dissimilar  meanings 
when  they  approached  the  interpretation  of  scripture.  Thirdly 
and  lastly,  he  affirms  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  '^  the  sole  and  fsuth- 
ful  interpreter  of  scripture." 

Let  it  suffice  to  have  said  thus  much  upon  the  former  part  of 
this  fifth  question.     Now  follows  the  second  part. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    STATE    OF    THE    QUESTION,    CONCERNING    THE    MEANS    OF 
FINDING    THE    TRUE    SENSE    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

Wb  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  authority  for  interpreting 
scripture,  which  we  have  proved  to  belong  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  scriptures,  not  to  fathers,  or  councils,  or  pope.  We 
have  now  to  treat  concerning  the  means  of  finding  the  sense  of  scrip- 
ture. For  since  scripture  hath  no  audible  voice,  we  must  use  cer- 
tain means  to  investigate  what  is  the  sense  and  what  the  mind  of 
the  scriptures.  If  Christ  were  now  himself  with  us,  if  the  apostles 
and  prophets  were  living  amongst  us,  we  might  repair  to  them,  and 
entreat  them  to  disclose  to  us  the  meaning  of  what  they  had  written. 
But  since  they  have  departed  and  left  us  only  their  books,  we  must 
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consider  what/means  we  should  use  to  discoyer  the  true  sense  of 
scripture  and  the  words  of  God.  The  church,  indeed,  hath  always 
used  some  means  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture.  Here  I  will 
enumerate  first  those  means  which  are  proposed  by  our  divines ; 
which  if  we  make  a  lawful  and  holy  application  of,  we  shall  not  miss 
of  the  true  meaning,  and  which  the  church  herself  is  bound  to  use, 
unless  she  prefer  to  go  wrong  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture. 

In  the  first  place,  prayer  is  necessary  for  reading  the  scriptures 
so  as  to  understand  them ;  and  on  that  account  David  so  often  begs 
of  God  to  illuminate  his  mind  and  to  open  his  eyes ;  and,  in  Matth. 
vii.  Christ  says,  ''Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you :  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find :  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.''  And  James,  chap.  i. 
V.  5,  says :  ''  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be 
given  him."  Whence  a  certain  father  said,  that  he  profited  more 
in  the  knowledge  of  scripture  by  prayer,  than  by  reading  and 
study.  And  Origen\  in  his  12th  Homily  on  Exodus,  says  that  we 
must  not  only  apply  study  in  order  to  learn  the  sacred  word,  but 
also  supplicate  God  and  entreat  him  night  and  day,  that  the  Lamb 
of  the  tribe  of  Juda  may  come,  and,  taking  himself  the  sealed  book, 
vouchsafe  to  open  it.  Augustine  too,  in  his  book  De  Scala  Para- 
disiy  c.  2,  writes  thus  admirably  upon  this  subject :  "  Reading 
inquires,  meditation  finds,  prayer  asks,  contemplation  tastes :  wh^ice 
the  Lord  himself  says,  '  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you.'  Seek  by  reading,  and  ye  shall  find  in 
meditation:  knock  by  prayer,  ajid  it  shall  be  opened  to  you  in 
contemplation.  Reading  does,  as  it  were,  set  the  solid  food  at  the 
lips ;  meditation  breaks  and  chews  it ;  prayer  gains  a  relish ;  and 
contemplation  is  the  very  sweetness  itself  which  gives  us  pleasure 
and  refreshment.  Reading  is  in  the  rind,  meditation  in  the  marrow^ 
prayer  in  the  demand  of  desire,  contemplation  in  the  delight  of  the 
sweetness  now  acquired^."    Thus  far  Augustine.    And  Jerome  says 

[^  Unde  ostendltur  non  solum  stadium  nobis  adhibendum  esse  ad  dis- 
cendas  literas  sacras,  verum  et  supplicandum  Domino,  et  dlebus  ac  noctibus 
obsecrandum  ut  v^at  agnus  de  tribu  Judie  et  ipse  accipiens  librum  signatum 
dignetur  aperire.     Origen.  0pp.  p.  61.  Paris.  1604.] 

[2  Lectio  inquirit,  meditatio  invenit,  oratio  postulat,  contemplatio  de- 
gustat ;  undo  ipse  Dominus  dicit :  Quserite,  et  invenietis ;  pulsate,  et  aperietur 
Tobis.  Queerite  legendo,  et  invenietis  meditando :  pulsate  orando,  et  aperietur 
vobis  contemplando.  Lectio  quasi  solidum  cibum  ori  apponit,  meditatio 
masticat  et  firangit,  oratio  saporem  acquirit,  contemplatio  est  ipsa  dulcedo 

30- 
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to  Lseta  :  "  Let  reading  follow  prayer,  and  prayer  reading'."  This 
should  be  always  the  first  means,  and  the  foundation  of  the  rest. 

Secondly,  we  ought  to  understand  the  words  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  used  in  the  scriptures ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  know 
the  original  languages.  We  should  consult  the  Hebrew  text  in  the 
old  Testament,  the  Greek  in  the  new:  we  should  approach  the 
very  fountain-heads  of  the  scriptures,  and  not  stay  beside  the 
derived  streams  of  versions.  Indeed,  the  ignorance  of  these  lan- 
guages, the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  hath  been  the  source  of  many 
errors ;  at  least,  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  them  are  desti- 
tute of  the  best  helps  and  assistances,  and  are  involved  in  frequent 
and  unavoidable  mistakes.  Augustine,  in  his  books  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  exhorts  all  students  of  theology  to  the  study  of  these 
languages.  And  upon  this  account  in  the  council  of  Vienna^  (how- 
ever otherwise  superstitious,  as  held  under  pope  Clement  V.)  a 
decree  was  made  that  there  should  be  professors  of  these  tongues  in 
all  universities.  For,  unless  we  understand  the  words,  how  shall  we 
find  the  sense  ?  And  indeed  many  errors  are  refuted  by  the  mere 
understanding  of  the  words  themselves.  Thus  we  often  refute  our 
adversaries.  For  example,  Luke  ii.  14,  the  Rhemists  make  out 
the  freedom  of  the  will  from  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  which  is 
this :  Pax  in  terra  hominibua  bonce  voluntatis.  But  they  are 
easily  refuted  by  the  original:  for  in  the  Greek  it  is  ev^oKla, 
which  never  denotes  the  free  will  of  man,  as  the  Rhemists  absurdly 
explain  it,  but  the  gratuitous  goodness  of  God  toward  men :  and  this, 
indeed,  some  of  the  papists  themselves  concede.  Eph.  ii.  10  is  thus 
read  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version :  Creati  in  Christo  Jesu  in  operi- 
bus  bcfnis;  whence  some  papists  gather,  that  we  are  justified  by 
good  works.  But  they  are  easily  refuted  out  of  the  original  Greek  ; 
for  eirl  there  denotes  ad,  not  in.  In  Coloss.  iv.  16,  there  is  men- 
tion made,  in  the  old  version,  of  a  certain  epistle  of  the  Laodiceans ; 
from  which  many  have  thought  that  there  was  some  epistle  of  Paul 

quse  jucundat  et  reficit.  Lectio  in  cortice,  moditatio  in  adipe,  oratio  in 
desideril  postulatione,  contcmplatio  in  adeptse  dulcedinis  dolectatione.  The 
Benedictines  ascribe  this  work  to  Guigo  or  Guido  Carthusianus  (flor.  eirc. 
1120),  and  place  it  in  the  appendix  to  T.  vi.  of  their  edition  of  Augustine, 
Par.  1679.    It  is  often  printed  amongut  the  works  of  St  Bernard.] 

[*  Orationi  lectio,  lectioni  succedat  oratio. — Ad  L»t.  Ep.  67.  (al.  7.)  T.  iv. 
p.  696.] 

P  The  council  of  Vienna,  counted  as  the  16th  general,  was  held  in  tho 
year  1311.     See  its  decrees  in  Labbe's  collection  of  tho  Councils,  T.  xi 
part  11.] 
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written  to  the  Laodiceans.  But  this  mistake  is  corrected  by  the 
original :  for  in  the  Greek  text  it  is  read  e/c  AaoiiKcla^.  In  1  Cor. 
xiy.  16,  the  words  stand  thus  in  the  old  version:  Si  benedixeris 
Spiritu,  qui  supplet  locum  idiotce,  quomodo  dicet  Amen  f  Hence 
the  papists  gather  that  there  ought  to  be  some  person  to  make 
responses  to  the  priest  in  behalf  of  the  whole  congregation,  such 
as  those  clerks,  whom  they  hire  for  a  groat  to  stand  beside  the 
priest  at  mass.  But  this  admits  an  easy  refutation  from  the  Greek 
text :  for  o  di/a7rXi;pa!i/  tov  tottov  tov  ioiwtov  does  not  mean  him 
who  supplies  the  place  of  the  unlearned  (since  the  verb  avaTrXtipovv 
never  occurs  in  that  sense  ^,  but  rather  one  that  fills  the  place  of 
the  unlearned,  that  is,  one  who  sits  amongst  the  unlearned,  and  is 
really  unlearned  and  a  layman.  In  1  Sam.  xxi.  13,  it  is  said  that 
David,  in  the  house  of  Achish  king  of  Gath,  was  mad,  or  played  the 
madman  in  their  hands,  that  is,  pretended  madness.  The  old  trans- 
lation hath,  coUabebatur  inter  m^ntM  eorum.  Of  these  words 
Augustine,  in  his  Commentary  on  Psalm  Ixxxiii.^,  produces  a  strange 
exposition  suggested  by  the  faulty  translation  of  some  obscure 
interpreter,  who  had  rendered  them  thus :  ferebatur  in  manibus 
suis.  Hence  Augustine  refers  these  words  to  Christ,  and  says  that 
they  are  true  if  accommodated  to  the  holy  supper,  because  Christ 
did,  after  a  certain  maimer  (quodammodo),  carry  himself  in  his  own 
hands,  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  ''This  is  my  body."  How- 
ever, he  puts  in  the  word  quodammodo,  so  that  the  papists  should 
not  suppose  that  he  favoured  their  opinion.  Now  Augustine  fell 
into  this  mistake  from  not  understanding  the  Hebrew  term.  Bel- 
larmine,  De  Ecclesia,  Lib.  iii.  c.  12,  proves  the  visibility  of  the 
church  by  the  testimony  of  Psalm  xix.,  In  sole  posuit  tabemacw- 
lum  suum^  according  to  the  version  of  the  old  translator,  who  hath 
followed  the  Septuagint.  Tet  Jerome,  twelve  hundred  years  ago, 
had  rendered  it  from  the  Hebrew  thus :  Soli  posuit  tabemaculum 
in  eis  (the  heavens);  so  as  to  shew  that  this  text  testifies  not  that 
the  tabernacle  of  the  church  was  pitched  in  the  sun,  but  that  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens.  Such  faults  and  blemishes  in  versions  the 
heretics,  and  above  all  the  papists,  abuse  to  the  confirmation  of  their 
errors ;  which,  however,  are  most  easily  removed  by  an  inspection 

[8  But  see  Schwartz.  Comment.  Ling.  Grsec  p.  98.] 

[^  Quomodo  ferebatur  in  manibus  Buis  ?  Quia  cum  commendaret  ipsum 
corpus  Buum  et  sanguinem  suum,  accepit  in  manus  suas  quod  norunt  fideles, 
et  ipse  se  portabat  quodammodo. — Augustin.  0pp.  T.  vui.  col.  234.  BasiU 
1569.] 
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of  the  originals  and  a  knowledge  of  the  languages.  It  is  therefore 
principally  necessary  that,  as  Augustine  somewhere  says,  we  should 
have  a  just  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  signs  of  things,  that  is,  of 
words. 

Thirdly,  in  dealing  with  the  words  we  should  consider  which 
areproper,  and  which  figurative  and  modified.  For,  wliehwori 
are  taken  figuratively,  they  should  not  he  expounded  stnigtTy^  'OJi. 
is,"  says  Augustine,  in  his  books  of  Christian  Doctrine,  "a  wretched 
bondage  of  the  soul,  when  signs  are  taken  for  things^;"  that  is, 
wlSfwhat  is  spoken  figuTfitiv^  is  exponndecTas  if  spoken^SKictly. 
Hence  hath  arisen  that  difficult  and  long-continued  dispute  between 
us  and  the  papists  about  the  words  of  consecration,  which  we 
would  have  understood  figuratively,  and  they  strictly.  But  how 
shall  we  know  whether  words  be  taken  figuratively  or  strictly? 
This  inquiry  suggests  the  addition  of  a  fourth  mean. 

Fourthly,  therefore,  we  ought  to  consider  the  scope,  end, 
matter,  circumstances  fthat  is,  as  Augustine  says,  the  persons,  place 
and  time),  the  antecedehlis  and  cohsequenis  of  each  passage;  and  by 
thuTmeans  it  will  be^  no  haird  matter  j)oth  to  refute  manyerrors, 
and  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  those  things  wtucH 
seemed  at  firsl*^obscure^  *  TEe  Rhemists  conclude  from  1  PS  iv.  8, 
(wnerePeter  writes,  that  charity  covers  the  multitude  of  sins,) 
that  charity  hath  the  power  of  taking  away  and  extinguishing  sins, 
and  thereby  of  justifying  us  before  God ;  and  therefore,  that  faith 
alone  does  not  justify.  Now,  if  we  consider  the  occasion,  scope, 
preceding  and  following  context,  and  the  other  circumstances  of 
this  passage,  we  shall  find  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  our 
charity  as  justifying  us  before  God  or  procuring  remission  of 
our  sins,  but  of  that  fraternal  love  which  represses  many  occasions 
of  offence,  and  so  quenches  feuds  and  enmities  amongst  brethren. 
But  how  shall  we  understand  that  this  is  the  sense  of  the  passage  ? 
Why,  from  jhe  context  itself.  The  apostle  says,  in  the  words  im- 
mediately preceding,  '*  having  rincere  love  one  towards  another." 
He  is  speaking,  consequently,  of  the  love  wherewith  we  should 
embrace  and  respect  our  brethren.  And,  if  we  compare  this  plaoe 
with  another,  namely,  with  Pro  v.  x.  12,  whence  Peter  took  these 
words,  this  will  appear  still  more  plainly.  There  we  read  thus : 
"  Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes  and  contentions,  but  love  covereth  the 
multitude  of  sins:"  where,  by  reason  of  the  antithesis  between  the 

[1  Ea  demum  est  miserabilis  animo)  servitus,  signa  pro  rebus  accipa^e. 
Lib.  m.  c.  5,  ad  fin.] 
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first  and  second  clauses  of  the  sentence,  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
may  easily  be  gathered  from  that  of  the  former.  Christ  says. 
Matt.  xix.  17  :  ''If  thou  wilt  enter  into  Ufe,  keep  the  command- 
ments." From  this  all  the  papists  collect  that  we  sure  justified  by 
the  merit  of  our  works,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  they  reflect  not 
what  sort  of  person  it  was  to  whom  Christ  siud  this ;  a  person, 
namely,  who  had  come  to  Christ  resting  upon  the  opinion  of  his 
own  righteousness,  and,  elevated  with  pride,  had  asked,  what  he 
ought  to  do  to  obtain  eternal  life.  Such  persons,  who  trust  in 
their  own  merits,  are  deservedly  referred  to  the  law  ;  that  so  they 
may  come  to  understand  how  fkr  they  are  from  perfect  righteous- 
ness. Indeed,  the  ancients  frequently  fell  into  mistakes  from  not 
attending  to  the  series  and  connection  of  the  text.  In  Job  xxi. 
13,  we  read,  "  They  pass  their  days  in  wealth,  and  go  down  in  a 
moment  to  the  grave:"  which  words  many  have  understood  to 
mean  that  the  holy  author  aflirmed  that  the  rich,  after  spending 
their  whole  life  in  luxury,  were  suddenly  plunged  into  eternal  punish- 
ment ;  whereas  it  readily  appears  from  the  words,  that  his  meaning 
is  very  different,  and  almost  the  contrary  of  this.  He  means  that 
those  wicked  rich  men,  the  enemies  of  God  and  piety,  are  happy 
not  only  in  life,  but  in  death  also ;  since  after  they  have  filled 
themselves  with  all  kinds  of  pleasures,  they  die  without  any  pro- 
tracted pain,  while  others  pine  under  lingering  diseases,  and  are 
tortured  with  keen  agonies  in  death.  Hence  then  springs  the 
fifth  mean. 

For,  in  the  fifth  place,  onej^Jacejaovyst  be  <k>^^ 
with  anothegj_Jbji^pb§curer  places  with  the  plainer  or  less  obscure!. 
For  though  in  one  place  the  words  may  be  obscure,  they  will  be 
plainer  in  another.  For  example,  James,  chap.  2,  verse  21, 
affirms  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  works.  The  place  is  obscure, 
and  seems  to  favour  the  papists.  Whence,  then,  shall  we  know  the 
true  meaning  of  this  passage  ?  Why,  we  must  compare  it  with  the 
second  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  so  it  will  readily  appear  how  this  place  is  to  be  understood. 
For  Paul,  in  Rom.  iv,  2,  expressly  says,  that  Abraham  was  not 
justified  by  works,  because  then  he  would  have  whereof  to  glory : 
and  it  is  suffici^tly  plain  that  the  apostle  Paul  is  speaking,  in  that 
place,  of  the  works  which  followed  the  call  of  Abraham  :  first, 
because  he  says,  "  Abraham  believed  God,  a^d  it  was  counted  unto 
him  for  righteousness;"  which  every  body  knows  to  have  tak^i 
place  after  his  call:  secondly,  because  afterwards  he  proceeds  to 
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the  example  of  David,  whom  all  know  to  have  been  a  holy  man, 
regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  called  by  God.  We  must 
needs  therefore  confess  that  the  term  'justification'  is  taken  in  different 
senses,  unless  we  choose  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  are  at  variance, 
and  pronounce  contradictory  declarations.  In  James,  therefore,  to 
be  justified  means  to  be  declared  and  shewn  to  be  just,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  himself  confesses  upon  that  place;  but,  in  Paul,  to  be  justi- 
fied denotes  the  same  as  to  be  absolved  from  all  sins,  and  accounted 
righteous  with  God. 

Sixthly,  in  the  comparison  of  places,  we  must  observe  that  not 
only  similar  passages  are  to  be  compared  with  similarTbut  disM- 
iniUr  [passages  also  are  to  be  compared  together.  Like  places  are 
to  be  compared  with  like ;  as,  for  example,  John  vi.  53,  "  Unless 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you;"  with  John  iv.  14,  "Whosoever  shall  drink  of  that 
water  that  I  will  give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that 
I  will  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life."  JThis  water  is  spiritual,  and  the  mode  of  drink- 
ing it  is  spiritual];  and  the  same  holds  as  to  the  eating  of  his 
flesh :  for  ,  lo  eat  and  to  drink  are  similar  kinds  of  expression! 
Therefore  as  the  water  which  causes  that  we  never  thirst  is  drunk 
in  a  spiritual  manner ;  so  the  flesh  of  Christ  must  be  eaten,  and 
his  blood  drunk,  only  in  a  spiritual  manner.  Unlike  places  are 
to  be  compared  together :  for  example,  if  that  same  passage,  John 
yi.  53,  be  compared  with  the  sixth  precept  in  the  Decalogue, 
"Thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;"  (for  if  it  be  a  crime,  yea,  an  enormity, 
to  slay  a  man,  it  is  certainly  a  far  deeper  crime  to  eat  and  devour 
a  man ;)  j^pnce  Augustine  concludes,  de  Doct.  Christ.  Lib.  iii.  c.  16, 
that  these  words  must  be  understood  and  explained  figuratively, 
because  otherwise  they  would  command  a  flagitious  crime. 

Seventhly,  all  our  expositions  should  accord  with  the  analogy 
of  faith,  which  we  read  of,  Rom.  xii.  6.  Now  the  analogy  of 
faith  is  nothing  else  but  the  constant  sense  of  the  general  tenbur  of 
scripture  in  those  clear  passages  of  scripture,  where  the  meaning 
labours  under  no  obscurity;  such  as  the  articles  of  faith  la^the 
Creed,  and  the  contents  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  DecaloguOi^and 
{he  whole  Catechism :  for  every  part  of  the  Catechism  maj^  be 
confirmed  by  plain  passages  of  scripture.  Whatever  exposition  is 
repugn^mt  to  this  analogy  must  be  false.  For  example,  the 
papists  elicit  transubstantiation  from  the  words,  '*  This  is  my  body," 
making  the  meaning  of  them  this,  This  bread  is  transformed  into 
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my  body.  The  Lutherans  adopt  another  interpretation,  namely, 
The  body  of  Christ  is  under  this  bread;  and  hence  infer  their 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  Both  expositions  are  at  variance 
with  the  analogy  of  faith.  For,  first,  the  analogy  of  faith  teaches 
that  Christ  hath  a  body  like  to  ours  :  now  such  a  body  can  neither 
lie  hid  under  the  accidents  of  bread,  nor  be  along  with  the  bread. 
Secondly,  the  analogy  of  faith  teaches  that  Christ  is  in  heaven ; 
therefore  he  is  not  in  the  bread  or  with  the  bread.  Thirdly,  the 
analogy  of  faith  teaches  that  Christ  will  come  to  judgment  from 
heaven,  not  from  the  pix.  Similar  is  the  case  of  the  popish 
doctrine,  that  we  sure  justified  by  works ;  which  is  likewise  repug- 
nant to  the  analogy  of  faith.  For  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  we  ask 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  in  the  Creed  we  profess  beUef  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  that,  as  long  as  we  live ;  nor  merely  of 
other  people's  sins,  (for  that  is  the  faith  of  devib,)  but  also  of  our 
own.  Therefore,  we  cannot  believe  that  God  will  deem  us  just  on 
account  of  our  own  works. 

Eighthly^  since  the  unlearned  know  not  how  to  make  a  rigl^t 
use  of  these  means,  they  ought  to  have  recourse  to  oUier  persons 
better  skilled  ibkn^Qiemselves,  to  read  the  books  of  others^  to 
consult  the  commentaries  and  expositions  of  learned  interpreters, 
and^So  confer  with  others.  Such  was  the  practice  of  Jerome,  of 
Augxistihe,  and  of  other  fathers.  But^.in.  _tbe  meanwhile^  care 
must  be  taken  that  we  do  not  ascribe  too  much  to  them,  or 
suppose  that  their  interpretations  are  to  be  received  because  they 
ai'e  theirs^  but  because  they  at^.  supported  by  the.  i^u^hority  of 
scripture  or  by  reason,  so  as  to  allow  them  no  weight  in  opposition 
to_  the  scripture.  We  may  use  their  labours,  advice,  prudence^ 
and  knowledge;  but  we  should  use  them  always  cautiously,  modestly, 
andjiscreetly^  and  so  as  still  to  retain  our  own  liberty.  He  that 
shall  be  content  to  make  such  a  use  of  these  means^  and  will  lay 
aside  his  prejudices  and  party  zeal,  which  many  bring  with  them 
to  every  question,  will  be  enabled  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
scriptures,  if  not  in  all  places,  yet  in  most ;  if  not  immediately,  yet 
ultimately. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  GENERAL  ARGUMENTS  OF  OUR  OPPONENTS  AGAINST  THESE 

MEANS  ARE  OBVIATED. 

What  ?  Do  our  opponents  find  fault  with  these  means  ?  Not 
altogether ;  but  yet  neither  do  they  entirely  receive  them.  Staple- 
ton,  Lib,  II.  e.  9,  admits  that  they  are  highly  conducive,  but  says 
that  they  are  not  firm,  certain,  or  of  imiform  avail ;  and  that  those 
who  seek  to  interpret  scripture  in  this  way  are  sometimes  deceived : 
which  points  he  endeavours  to  prove  and  demonstrate  by  many 
arguments  adduced  against  these  means  of  exposition.  These  we 
proceed  now  to  obviate,  briefly,  and  conformably  to  the  plan  of  our 
discourse.  In  that  chapter  he  tries  to  shake  our  means  by  three 
arguments. 

The  first  is,  that  these  means  of  ours  are  subordinate  to  the 
means  which  they  maintain ;  which  (as  ye  shall  hear  afterwards) 
are  the  rule  of  faith,  the  practice  of  the  church,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  fathers,  the  definite  interpretation  of  councils.  For, 
unless  they  agree  with  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  other  means  settled 
by  them,  they  are  neither  just  nor  salutary.  1  answer,  firstly,  by 
concediniT  that  all  our  methods  of  exposition  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  rule  of  faith,  and  that  we  must  not  depart  a  hair's  breadtii 
from  that  rule.  But  what  is  that  rule  ?  Upon  that  we  shall  sp^dk 
hdPeafter."  'TSTthe  meanwhile  we  lay  it  down  that  the  rule  of  faith 
is  no  other  than  the  constant  tenor  of  the  sense  of  scripture,  to 
which  special  r^ard  must  be  had  in  every  exposition  of  scripture. 
This  mean  weTave  ourselves  laid  down;  and  to  this  all  the  in- 
terpretations of  all  men  should  agree.  Whatever  is  not  combined 
idth  this>1i3irmu8t  be  rejected  as  illegitimate.  But  Stapleton  will 
not  allow  that  this  rule  is  contained  in  the  scriptures,  as  will  appear 
afterwards,  where  also  I  shall  give  a  larger  reply  to  the  objection. 
Secondly,  I  answer,  that  the  practice  of  the  church  is  uncertain, 
mutable,  and  often  wrong ;  that  an  unanimous  opinion  of  the  fathers 
or  a  definite  interpretation  of  councils  is  boasted  of  and  pretended 
in  words,  but  cannot  be  shewn  in  fact.  The  fathers  do  not  all  in- 
terpret scripture  by  the  same  rule,  nor  have  councils  defined  all 
controversies ;  and  the  later  fathers  and  newer  councils  differ  widely 
from  the  more  ancient  Thirdly,  that  the  practice  of  the  church, 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  and  the  defimllons  of  coiincib.  should 
be  exammecl  by  the  standard  of  scripture,  not  the  contrary.     It  is 
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therefore  a  preposterous  proceeding  to  interpret^ scripture  by  these 
thingswhicii  are  themselves  to  IbejuHgeir  of  T)y  8crijpibi^![  ^  • 
'^E^secbriHTargument  is,  lEEffTKefe  means"*  or"ours  are  common 
to  all  heretics  and  Jews  and  pagans,  while  his  are  peculiar  to  the 
catholics  and  orthodox.  I  answer :  If  the  meaning  be  that  all  can 
use  these  means,  I  acknowledge  the  fact  upon  which  this  argument 
is  founded ;  for  them^s^of_mterpreting  scriptura  should  be.  svush 
as  are  not  peculi^M*  to  certain  meiu  but  pl^in  jMid  public.  But  if 
the  meaning  be, l^at  heretics,  making  use  of  these  means,  can  con- 
firm their  heresies  out  of  scripture,  the  assertion  is  utterly  false. 
And  if  this  be  not  the  meaning,  Stapleton  brings  this  allegation  to 
no  purpose.  Now  this  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  heretics,  if 
they  would  make  a  legitimate  application  of  these  means,  would  see 
that  their  heresies  were  condemned  by  the  scriptures ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  Jews  and  pagans  would  understand  that  their  impious 
and  profane  opinions  were  refuted  by  our  scriptures.  If  Stapleton 
indeed  thought,  as  he  appears  to  have  thought,  that  these  means 
favour  the  heretics,  or  can  give  them  any  aid  in  maintaining  their 
cause ;  he  hath  put  a  great  and  unworthy  insult  upon  the  scriptures, 
as  if  they  could  be,  in  any  question,  more  favourable  to  heretics 
than  to  catholics.  But  the  scriptures  are  the  bulwarks  and  muni- 
ments of  the  catholics,  the  torment  and  destruction  of  heretics. 
Wherefore,  heretics  may  indeed  use  these  means :  but,  if  they  use 
them  aright,  they  will  no  longer  continue  heretics  as  they  were,  or 
they  will  be  absolutely  self-condemned.  Y^a,  if  the  heretics  might 
lawfully  interpret  scripture  otherwise  than  by  scripture,  they  might 
defend  tlieir  cause  with  much  greater  ease  and  probability  than  they 
have  ever  yet  been  able. 

His  third  argument  is,  that  our  means  are  human,  his  divine ; 
because  the  church  cannot  err  damnably  in  its  public  faith  or 
practice.  I  answer :  If  they  are  called  human  because  they  are 
used  by  men,  I  confess  them  to  be  in  this  sense  human ;  and,  in 
this  sense,  their  own  means  also  are  no  other  than  human.  But  if 
Sta{4eton  calls  them  human  imder  the  notion  that  nothing  but 
human  industry  is  required  in  their  application,  he  is  grievously 
mistaken:  for  vriih  these  means  must  of  neces&aty  be  combined 
the  teachii^  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  we  shall  ever 
expend  labour  m  vain  upon  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  It  was 
upon  this  account  that  we  said,  that  we  should  before  all  things 
pray  that  we  might,  in  searching  the  scripture,  bold  that  way  which 
was  most  direct^  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  always  shew  us 
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his  illumination.  •  For  the  practice  of  the  church  is  the  custom  of 
men ;  the  sense  of  the  fathers  is  the  opinion  of  men ;  the  definition 
of  a  council  is  the  judgment  of  men ;  the  decree  of  a  pope  is  the 
will  of  man,  yea,  of  one  single  individual.  But,  say  they,  the 
church  never  errs;  the  pope  never  errs.  We  shall  shew  both 
assertions  to  be  false  in  the  proper  place.  We  say  that  scripture 
never  errs,  and  therefore  judge  that  interpretation  to  be  the 
truest  which  agrees  with  scripture.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
churches,  or  councils,  or  popes,  unless  they  can  shew  that  what 
they  define  is  in  harmony  with  the  scriptures  ?  And  what,  at  the 
last,  must  we  say  that  this  church  really  is  which  they  object  to  us  ? 
Here  certainly  you  will  find  nothing  but  what  is  human,  and,  con- 
sequently, uncertsdn  and  altogether  unsafe. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  PARTICULAR  ARGUMENTS  OF  OUR  ADVERSARIES  ARE  REFUTED. 

Let  us  now  reply  severally  to  each  of  his  special  objections. 
The  means  against  which  he  disputes  are  principally  four.  First, 
the  consideration  of  what  goes  before  and  what  follows :  secondly, 
the  observation  of  the  phrase  and  style :  thirdly,  the  comparison, 
of  passages :  fourthly,  the  inspection  of  the  originals. 

[I.]  Against  the  first  he  objects,  that  such  a  consideration  is  un- 
certidn,  because  the  context  of  scripture  is  various  and  miscellaneous, 
the  order  of  discourse  in  the  scriptures  often  interrupted ;  that  Paul 
oflen  imperceptibly,  and  without  any  notice,  passes  from  one  subject 
to  another ;  that  in  the  same  sentences  some  things  are  said  literally, 
and  some  figuratively  ;  nay,  that  the  same  word  is  taken  in  different 
senses  in  the  same  sentence.  Therefore,  this  consideration  is  un- 
certsdn,  and  (to  use  his  own  words)  *'  misleads  the  reader  in  many 
ways,  when  taken  separately."  I  reply,  that  Stapleton  hath  an- 
swered himself.  For  we  do  not  say  that  each  of  these  several 
means,  taken  by  itself  and  applied  separately,  is  always  sufficient  for 
discovering  the  true  sense  of  scripture;  but  that  they,  all  taken 
together,  are  sufficiently  efficacious  when  properly  handled.  Indeed 
we  ought  to  think  we  have  prospered  well,  if  after  the  long  and 
diligent  use  of  these  means  we  at  length  attidn  to  the  true  sense  of 
a  difficult  passage  of  scripture.     When  Stapleton,  therefore,  ad- 
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duces  examples  to  shew  that  we  cannot,  by  this  consideration  alone, 
find  what  we  seek,  he  wastes  his  pains  and  only  amuses  his  reader. 
But  if  he  join  the  others  with  this,  then  he  will  easily  perceive 
what  great  efficacy  there  is  in  these  means  for  the  opening  out 
and  illustration  of  the  scripture.  For  example.  Gen.  iii.,  we  read, 
that  Adam  and  Eve  "  saw  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  that  it  was  fair  to 
the  eye,"  &c.,  and  yet  that,  immediately  after  eating  it,  'Hheir 
eyes  were  opened."  £yes  are  here  spoken  of,  first  in  a  figura- 
tive, and  then  in  a  strict  sense.  Who  does  not  know  this,  or 
what  end  waai  the  exhibition  of  this  instance  designed  to  serve  ? 
Why,  Stapleton  gathers  from  this,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
context,  preceding  and  consequent,  is  no  firm  and  infallible  rule  for 
understanding  scripture.  As  if  we  said  so,  or  depended  upon  this 
rule  alone  I  For  when  we  approach  the  interpretation  of  difficult 
scriptures,  we  do  not  separate  and  divorce  these  means  from  each 
other,  as  if  each  were  sufficient  separately  and  of  itself  for  each 
passage :  but  we  say  that  everywhere  those  means  are  to  be  ap- 
plied which  are  fit  and  necessary ;  and  that  if  one  give  us  not  ade- 
quate assistance,  we  should  take  in  the  rest  also ;  as  he  who  cannot 
open  a  door  with  one  key,  applies  another,  and  tries  many,  nor 
stops  trying  until  he  hath  found  the  true  one.  Even  so,  when  con- 
sidering the  antecedents  and  consequents  is  insufficient,  we  must 
compare  the  passage  before  us  with  others,  or  sift  the  style  and 
phraseology,  or  examine  the  original.  But,  to  answer  this  par- 
ticular instance  of  Stapleton's, — who  does  not  see  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  context  is  here  specially  useful  and  efficacious  in 
ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  ?  For,  if  one  were  to 
argue  that  Adam  or  Eve  were  blind  at  first,  because  their  eyes  are 
said  to  have  been  opened  after  they  had  tasted  of  the  fruit,  he 
might  be  easily  refuted  from  the  words  immediately  preceding. 
For  the  woman  saw  the  fruit,  which  was  in  appearance  fair  and 
delightful ;  and  this  must  needs  be  so  understood  as  to  imply  that 
Eve  really  had  eyes  and  the  power  of  vision,  since  she  was  so 
influenced  by  this  sight  as  to  be  unable  to  restrain  herself  from 
immediately  gratifying  her  desires :  and  consequently,  what  follows 
concerning  the  opening  of  their  eyes  can  only  be  taken  figuratively. 
Thus  the  place  itself  shews,  that  this  second  statement  must  be 
understood  of  some  other  kind  of  seeing.  Stapleton  brings  another 
example  from  Ps.  xxii :  Detis,  Deua  meus,  respice  in  me ;  quare 
me  derelinqtiisti  ?  Longe  a  salute  mea  verba  delictorum  meorum. 
These  words,  says  he,  are  spoken  in  the  person  of  his  body  and  of 
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the  whole  church :  upon  which  point  we  will  plainly  refute  him  by 
the  application  of  two  of  our  means,  the  comparison  of  places,  and 
the  examination  of  the  originals.  For,  first,  in  Matth.  xxyii.  46, 
Christ  himself,  who  is  the  head  of  the  church,  hath  proved  this  to 
be  his  own  voice  and  complaint,  by  exclaiming  as  he  hung  upon 
the  cross,  **  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  '*  In 
the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  the  original  Hebrew  verity,  we  shall 
understand  that  the  second  member  of  this  verse  should  be  trans- 
lated, "Thou  art  far  from  my  help,  from  the  words  of  my  roaring." 
However,  our  opponent's  argument  labours  under  the  flBdlacy  of 
division  and  composition :  These  means  do  not  suffice  separately  ; 
and  therefore  not  taken  together. 

[n.]  His  objections  to  the  observation  of  the  style  and  phra- 
seoFogy  are  of  a  similar  character ;  which,  although  he  allows  it  to 
be  an  excellent  and  very  useful  mean,  and  one  which  may  not  on- 
frequently  be  applied  with  advantage,  he  nevertheless  contends  is 
doubtful,  ambiguous  and  deceitful,  if  taken  alone  and  by  itself. 
We  accept  his  praises  of  this  mean,  and  are  glad  that  we  may  use 
it  with  Stapleton's  good  leave;  but,  as  to  his  affirming  it  not  to 
be  sufficiently  efficacious,  taken  by  itself  alone,  for  gaining  the 
authentic  sense  of  scripture,  this  is  precisely  our  own  judgment.  We 
ascribe  no  such  great  force  to  these  several  means  when  applied 
singly ;  but  think  thieit  each  hath  its  weight,  and  contributes  much 
help,  and  that  all  taken  together  are  sufficient  Stapleton,  being 
unable  to  break  them  down  when  united  and  joined  together,  does 
his  best  to  separate  them,  and  attack  them  in  detail;  which  is  a 
plain  proof  of  his  distrusting  his  own  cause :  just  as  they  who  are 
afraid  of,  and  dare  not  stand  before,  united  and  collected  forces, 
yet  venture  to  fall  upon  them  when  they  are  scattered.  But  let 
us  hear  what  sort  of  argument  Stapleton  broaches  agunst  this 
method.  First,  the  scripture  hath  not  one,  but  many  different 
authors,  who  have  each  their  own  manner  of  expression.  Isaiah's 
style  differs  from  that  of  Amos ;  Peter  and  Paul  do  not  write  in 
the  same  manner.  I  answer,  that,  indeed,  the  styles  in  scripture 
are  various,  but  that  nevertheless  that  variety  is  not  so  great  as 
to  baffle  observation.  Although  Isaiah,  who  was  educated  in  the 
royal  court,  hath  a  much  purer  and  more  elegant  diction  than 
Amos,  who  had  lived  amongst  shepherds,  yet  this  shepherd  speaks 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all  who  can  understand 
anything:  for  he  had  learned  to  speak  from  the  best  master  of 
speech,  even  the  Holy  Spirit     So,  although  Paul,  brought  up  by 
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Gamaliel,  the  most  learned  of  the  Pharisees,  speaks  otherwise  than 
Peter  or  James,  who  had  passed  almost  aU  their  Uvea  m  fishing ; 
yet  the  difference  is  not  very  great,  since  Peter  and  James  did  not 
learn  to  speak  Oreek  in  their  fishing  occupations,  but  were  taught 
bj  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  much  better  and  more  eloquent  instructor 
than  OamaUel.  But  let  us  grant  that  the  style  of  scripture  is  dif- 
ferent in  many  books :  yet  how  does  this  prevent  either  that  such 
differences  should  be  marked,  or  that,  when  marked,  they  should 
yield  great  help  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture  ?  Certainly  the 
fathers  are  much  more  unlike  each  other  than  the  prophets  or 
apostles.  Augustine  is  copious,  Jerome  succinct;  Lactantius  imi- 
tates Cicero ;  TertuUian  affects  obscurity ;  Chrysostom  is  ornate 
and  clear ;  Nazianzen  compressed  and  acute.  In  a  word,  they  have 
not  all  the  same  character,  and  yet  all  speak  so  as  to  be  easily 
inteUigible  when  read  with  attention.  Secondly,  says  Stapleton, 
the  variety  of  the  interpreters  and  of  the  originals  produces  un- 
certainty. I  answer :  Translators,  indeed,  we  often  see  go  wrong ; 
on  which  account  it  is  not  always  safe  to  acquiesce  in  them.  But 
there  is  no  such  variety  in  the  originals  as  Stapleton  pretends. 
Thirdly,  The  rules  which  respect  the  phraseology  of  scripture  are 
not  universal.  I  answer :  Although  they  are  not  absolutely  uni- 
versal, yet  are  they  such  as  may  assist  the  students  of  scripture ; 
and,  whatever  they  be,  the  8(a*ipture  must  not  be  accommodated  to 
them,  but  they  to  the  scripture.  Upon  this  point  Stapleton  hath 
used  no  examples,  and  he  produces  no  phrase  that  may  not  be 
explained  by  the  scriptures  themselves.  What  ?  must  we  wait  until 
the  pope  tells  us  the  force  of  Hebraisms,  who,  generally,  knows 
nothing  of  either  Greek  or  Hebrew  ?  A  worthy  judge  of  style 
forsooth  I 

[III.]  He  disputes  against  the  comparison  of  passages  in  c.  10. 
We  say  that  a  diligent  and  judicious  comparison  of  places  is  a  good 
means  of  interpretation ;  while  he  maintains  that,  taken  alone  and 
by  itself,  it  is  not  only  fallacious  but  pernicious.  What  then  ?  We 
do  not  suppose  that  either  this,  or  any  mean  whatever,  should  be 
used  and  applied  alone ;  and  I  wonder  that  he  did  not  hence  per- 
ceive the  egregious  sophistry  of  his  proceedmg.  For,  when  our 
assertion  is,  that  all  these  means  should  be  used,  when  necessary, 
to  unfold  the  involved  meanings  of  scripture,  and  not  that  any  one 
should  be  trusted  alone,  this  man  comes  and  disputes  against  us  as 
if  we  determined  that  each  several  mean  by  itself  was  strong  enough 
and  sufficient  for  all  purposes.     Furthermore,  we  require  a  fair. 
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judicious,  and  diligent  comparison ;  and,  therefore,  his  long  discourse 
of  Uie  wrong  feelings  under  which  many  labour,  of  the  ambiguity 
of  words,  and  of  the  customs  of  heretics,  is  beside  the  question. 
Heretics,  and  those  who  are  led  by  party-spirit,  or  their  own  feel- 
ings, search  scripture  either  carelessly  or  perversely.  However,  let 
us  briefly  refute  the  reasons  of  our  opponent  from  point  to  point. 

First :  In  a  comparison,  private  feeling  and  prejudice  generally 
prevail.  I  answer:  If  there  be  any  so  perverse  as  to  yield  no 
assent  to  the  scriptures  when  duly  and  accurately  compared,  such 
persons  will  respect  no  authority,  unless  influenced  either  by  fear 
or  shame,  or  in  some  hypocritical  manner.  Can  he  who  is  not 
moved  by  almost  innumerable  testimonies  of  scriptiure,  appositely 
and  judiciously  collated,  to  believe  the  deity  of  Christ,  can  he  be 
persuaded  by  the  authority  of  the  church  or  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  pontiff?  Assuredly,  that  man  will  never  be  a  good  catholic, 
whom  well  collated  scriptiures  cannot  bring  to  adopt  a  catholic 
opinion ;  and  such  are  the  popish  pseudo-catholics,  who  have  derived 
their  catholic  errors  not  from  the  scriptures,  but  from  the  inventions 
of  men. 

Secondly :    The   same   words  and  phrases  have  not  always 

everywhere  the  same  sense  and  signification.     I  answer  :  Although 

Pwords  and  phrases  may  in  one  place  have  some  ambiguity,  on  ac- 

\  count  of  their  being  taken  variously,   yet  the  difficulty  may  be 

I  freed  from  embarrassment  either  by  considering  the  things  them- 

I  selves,  or  by  the  comparison  of  other  places,  or  by  recurring  to  the 

analogy  of  faith.    **  The  flesh"  and  "the  world"  are  taken  in  various 

senses,  and   so  are  many   other   terms.      Who   denies  it?      But 

whence  hath  the  observation  of  this  variety  been  derived  ?     Is  it 

not  from  the  scriptures  themselves  and  the  comparison  of  places  ? 

Thirdly :  Some  places  occur  but  once  in  scripture.  I  answer : 
These  are  either  plain  or  not  necessary  to  salvation.  For  those 
common  phrases  of  the  apostles,  "being  buried  with  Christ;" 
"  being  crucified  with  Christ ;"  "  living  with  him  ;"  "  reigning  with 
him ;"  "  being  baptized  into  his  death,"  and  such  like,  are  plain 
enough  in  themselves,  and  may  also  have  light  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  comparison  of  other  sentences. 

Fourthly :  Because  all  heretics,  by  using  great  diligence  in 
comparing  scripture,  have  nevertheless  erred  most  foully  in  the 
sense  of  scripture.  I  answer:  They  did  not  compare  scripture 
with  great  diligence,  but  for  the  most  part,  slightly  and  carelessly. 
And  his  assertion,  that  "  by  a  most  diligent  collation  of  scripture 
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they  fell  into  shameful  errors,"  is  an  outrageous  insult  upon  the 
scriptures.  For  eyen  though  it  might  be  said  that  they  fell  into 
error  while  using  the  comparison  of  paraUel  passages,  yet  they  did 
not  err  by  means  of  that  comparison ;  since,  however  those  may 
go  most  shamefully  wrong  who  collate  scripture,  yet  a  careful  col- 
lation is  never  the  cause  of  their  mistakes.  Stapleton  proposes  an 
example  of  such  a  comparison.  The  Arians  compared  that  saying 
of  Christ  in  John  x.,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  with  those  other 
words  of  Christ  in  John  xvii.,  "Father,  I  will  that  they  all  may  be 
one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ;"  nevertheless,  says 
he,  that  interpretation  hath  obtained,  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
rule  of  faith.  I  answer  by  demanding,  whence  the  church  derived 
its  proofs  of  this  interpretation  ?  Stapleton  says,  from  the  rule  of 
faith.  Well  then,  was  it  from  the  scripture?  By  no  means,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Stapleton;  for  it  would  then  follow  that  the 
Arians  were  confuted  by  the  comparison  and  testimony  of  the 
scriptures.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Arians  were  refuted  by  the 
church  and  the  holy  fathers  out  of  the  scriptures,  and  specially  by 
the  collation  of  scripture,  as  is  plain  from  Hilary  de  Trin.  Lib.  viii. 
And  if  this  very  place,  John  x.,  be  duly  weighed,  it  will  sufficiently 
establish  the  consubstantiality  of  Christ  with  the  Father.  For 
Christ  promises  that  none  shall  snatch  his  sheep  out  of  his  hand, 
because  none  can  snatch  them  out  of  his  Father's  hand.  And,  in 
order  to  give  us  an  intimate  persuasion  of  this  truth,  he  subjoins, 
"  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;"  which  must  necessarily  be  understood 
of  an  unity  of  nature  and  of  power.  Also  when  Christ  says  that 
he  will  give  his  sheep  eternal  life,  he  gives  no  obscure  evidence  of 
his  being  God.  Besides,  as  Chrysostom  hath  observed,  the  Jews 
immediately  perceived  that  Christ  had  pronounced  himself  consub- 
stantial  with  the  Father ;  and  on  that  account  rushed  upon  Christ 
in  a  transport  of  frantic  fury,  and  sought  to  stone  him.  So  it 
presently  follows  in  the  evangelist:  "They  therefore  took  up 
stones  to  stone  him."  This  abo  follows,  which  is  still  plainer.  The 
Jews  being  asked  by  Christ  wherefore  they  sought  to  stone  him, 
replied,  far  blasphemy,  and  because  he,  being  a  man,  made  himself 
God.  Upon  which  place  Augustine,  in  his  48th  Tractate  upon 
John,  discourses  thus :  "  Thus  far  the  Jews  were  able  to  bear 
him ;  but  when  they  heard,  *  I  and  my  Father  are  one,'  they  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and,  hard  as  ever,  rushed  to  take  up  stones*," 

[1  Hucusque  Judaei  tolerare  potuerunt :  audierunt.  Ego  et  Pater  unum 
Bumus,  et  non  pertulemnt,  et  more  bug  duri,  ad  lapides  cucurrerunt. — 0pp. 
T.  IV.  p.  816.] 
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Then,  a  little  lower  down :  *'  Lio,  the  Jews  understood  what  the 
Arians  understand  not  For  they  were  enraged  upon  that  very 
account,  because  they  perceived  that  the  words,  '  I  and  my  Father 
are  one,'  supposed  an  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father^."  Thus, 
from  a  comparison  of  places,  and  a  consideration  of  the  context,  and 
strict  inference,  the  fkthers  concluded  that  Christ  here  speaks  of 
unity  of  nature,  and  so  condemned  the  Arians  by  a  most  righteous 
sentence.  Augustine  teaches  well,  that  both  Arians  and  Sabellians 
are  refuted  by  these  words.  Thus  he  speaks,  as  quoted  in  the 
Catena  of  Thomas  Aquinas :  **  If  you  mark  both  terms,  both  the 
one  and  the  are,  you  will  escape  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  His 
saying  one  saves  you  from  Arius :  his  saying  are  saves  you  from 
SabeUius.  If  one,  then  not  different :  if  we  are,  then  Father  and 
Son  are  distinct  persons  ^"  Thus  always  the  catholic  and  pious 
fathers  in  every  question  and  dispute  refuted  the  heretics  by  the 
words  and  collation  of  the  scriptures. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  Stapleton  adduces  one  example  to 
shew  how  pernicious  the  collation  of  scripture  may  be.  Chemnitz, 
says  he,  relying  upon  such  comparisons,  perverts  a  notable  passage 
of  the  apostle,  where  we  are  taught  that  a  vow  of  ceUbacy  should 
not  be  violated,  1  Tim.  v. :  *'  Having  damnation  because  they  have 
cast  off  their  first  faith."  This  Jirst  faith,  says  he,  the  church 
understands  of  a  vow  of  ceUbacy  and  widowhood :  whereupon  he 
cites  many  fathers  and  councils.  We  shall  elsewhere  have  to  dis- 
cuss this  passage,  when  we  shall  shew  that  Chemnitz  has  advanced 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  scriptures  or  piety.  However,  a  pru- 
dent and  fair  comparison  of  a  single  passage  of  scripture  hath  more 
force  in  it  than  the  bare  opinions  of  many  fathers.  To  understand 
by  the  "first  faith"  a  vow  of  celibacy  or  widowhood  is  repugnant 
not  only  to  the  parallel  passages,  but  even  to  the  analogy  of  faith. 
Wherefore  if  all  the  fathers  had  said  that  such  a  vow  is  here  sane* 
tioned,  they  might  better  be  excused  than  defended.  But  some  of 
the  fathers  have  passed  a  sounder  judgment  upon  this  passage,  taking 
the  first  faith  to  mean,  not  any  vow  of  abstaining  from  marriage,  but 
sincere  religion  and  piety.    So  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  his  commen- 

[1  Ecce  Judsei  intellexerunt,  quod  non  intelligunt  Ariani.  Idee  enim  irati 
sunt,  quoniam  senserunt  non  posse  dici,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  Bumus,  nisi  ubi 
est  fequalitas  Patris  et  Filii. — ^T.  iv.  p.  817.] 

[^  Utrumque  audi,  et  unum,  et  mmus ;  et  a  Charybdi  et  a  Scylla  libera- 
beris.  Quod  dixit,  unum,  liberat  te  ab  Ario :  quod  dixit,  sumus,  liberat  te  a 
SaboUio.  Si  unum,  non  ergo  divcrsum ;  si  sumus,  ergo  Pater  et  Filius. — Fol. 
806,  2.  Paris.  1637.] 
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tary  upon  Titus;  Atbanasius  de  Trin.  Lib.  vi.;  Vincentius  Lirinensis, 
Commonit.  c.  12.  For  they  say  that  heretics  cast  away  their  first 
faith,  not  when  they  contract  marriage  after  a  tow  of  celibacy,  but 
when  they  fall  away  to  infidelity  or  heresy  after  having  made  a 
profession  of  the  true  faith.  No  faith  is  prior  to  that  faith  in  the 
Trinity  which  we  profess  in  baptism.  This  first  faith  heretics 
yiolate  and  annul,  when,  forgetting  their  pure  and  sound  profes- 
sion, they  take  up  false  and  impious  notions  in  religion.  And  in 
this  manner  wanton  widows  cast  away  their  first  faith :  for,  after 
having  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church,  being 
entangled  in  the  seductions  of  lust,  they  first  abandon  their 
ministry,  which  can  only  be  discharged  by  chaste  matrons;  and 
then,  perceiving  themselves  to  have  lost  tii&r  character  amongst 
Christians  by  their  unchastity,  pass  over  to  the  enemies  of  the 
christian  faitii.  So  the  apostle  explains  himself,  verse  15,  where, 
speaking  of  such  widows,  he  says :  **  For  some  already  e^erpa" 
irr/aav  oiria'a)  tov  Sarai/a^.''  The  apostle  therefore  immediately 
tells  us  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  irpwTtiv  itIctiv  aOereiu*  It 
is  nothing  else  but  ixTpair^vai  oirio'w  tov  Saraya,  that  is,  to 
turn  from  the  right  way,  and  follow  Satan  as  a  guide ;  which  is 
what  those  do  who  persevere  not  in  their  faith  pledged  to  God 
and  in  a  holy  profession.  For  to  take  futh  for  a  vow  is  to  assign 
it  a  sense  unheard  of  in  the  scriptures.  But  we  will  speak  at 
large  of  this  passage  in  its  proper  place. 

[IV.]  In  his  last  chapter  he  disputes  against  the  inspection  of 
the  originals,  concluding  that  it  is  not  now  as  necessary  as  it  was 
formerly,  because  there  is  now  one  certain  and  authentic  version 
of  both  Testaments,  expressly  approved  by  the  church  in  a  general 
council.  I  answer,  that  the  synagogue  of  antichrist  in  their  pre- 
tended council  of  Trent  did  that  which  the  true  church  of  Christ 
never  in  any  council  dared  to  attempt  or  think  of, — namely,  made 
the  originals  of  scripture  in  both  Testaments  unauthoritative  and 
non-authentic,  and  pronounced  the  authenticity  of  the  vulgate  Latin 
version,  than  which  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  faulty  and  corrupt. 
However,  we  have  largely  treated  this  whole  matter  in  the  first  part 
of  the  second  question,  where  we  have  proved,  not  only  by  strict 
reasoning,  but  even  by  the  confession  of  the  papists  themselves,  that 
the  Latin  copies  shoidd  be  amended  from  the  originals.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  entering  now  into  a  fuller  reply  to  this  argument. 

[8  Compare  alao  v.  8 :  rijv  rrlvrw  ijpvrfT€Uf  /col  ftrnv  dniarov  x^^P^^f  said  of 
one  who  provides  not  for  his  own.] 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    ARGUMENTS    BY    WHICH    OUR  OPPONENT    ENDEAVOURS    TO 
ESTABLISH    HIS    OWN    MEANS    ARE    EXAMINED. 

Having  heard  what  he  hath  alleged  against  the  means  which 
we  employ,  let  us  now  see  how  he  defends  and  confirms  his  own. 
Stapleton,  then,  Lib.  ii.,  proposes  four  means.  The  first  is,  the 
rule  of  faith,  c.  1  and  3 ;  the  second,  the  practice  of  the  church, 
c.  4;  the  third,  the  unanimous  interpretation  of  the  fathers, 
c.  5  ;  the  fourth,  the  interpretation  prescribed  and  decreed  hy 
councils,  c.  6.  These  he  pronounces  to  be  the  only  certiun  and 
authentic  means.  Here  you  perceive  that  there  is  no  express 
mention  of  the  pope,  which  I  know  not  whether  to  ascribe  to 
forgetfulness  or  to  design.  I  suspect  that  either  the  reason  is, 
that  the  pope  is  implied  in  all  these  means,  (for  the  rule  of  faith 
is  that  which  the  pope  approves ;  the  practice  of  the  church  that 
which  the  pope  observes ;  the  exposition  of  the  fathers  that  which 
the  pope  follows;  the  definition  of  councils  that  which  the  pope 
confh*ms ;)  or  that  these  are  mere  means,  while  the  pope  is  the 
judge  who  forms  his  judgment  by  them.  Thus  Stapleton  seems 
here  to  overturn  the  position  maintained  by  Bellarmine  and  Sta- 
pleton himself  elsewhere,  which  attributes  a  judicial  and  definitive 
authority  to  the  practice  of  the  church.  For  if  there  are  means 
of  interpreting  scripture,  then  the  supreme  judidal  authority 
resides  not  in  them,  but  in  the  scriptures ;  and  if  the  pope  himself 
be  understood  to  be  included  in  these  means,  then  he  disowns  this 
authority  as  his,  and  gives  it  to  the  scriptures.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Stapleton's  three  latter  means,  and  intend  to  speak  again 
in  the  proper  place.  Let  us  now  consider  the  rule  of  faith  whereof 
he  boasts. 

What  rule,  then,  does  he  mean  ?  If  the  scripture,  we  gladly 
recognise  it  as  the  interpreter.  And,  assuredly,  the  rule^of 
faith  is  either  the  scrijjtpgre^  itself^,  or  the  sum  and  epitome  and 

ascertained  yr«?  qf  «rr!itoiy^  ^^^  ^^J  th'v^g.  -b.P"^^^  iur  beyond  the 
scnpture;  and  so  the  fathers  thought  when  they  mentioned  the 
role  of  failh.  Tertullian,  in  his  book  de  Virginibua  Velandis,  thus 
explains  that  rule:  ''The  rule  of  faith,"  says  he,  **i&  but  one, 
immoveable  and  incapable  of  reformation,  that  is,  the  rule  of 
believing  in  one  God  almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  and  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  crucified 
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under  Pontius  Pilate,  rose  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day, 
was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  is  now  sittbg  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  by 
means  of  the  resurrection  also  of  the  flesh  ^"  And  thb  he  calls  also 
the  law  of  faith.  So  Augustine,  in  his  Enchiridion,  c.  56 : 
*'  Unless  the  Holy  Ohost  were  God,  he  would  not  be  placed  before 
the  church  in  the  rule  of  faith'."  Gerson,  upon  Communion  in 
both  Kinds,  understands  the  scripture  by  the  rule  of  futh,  when  ho 
says :  "  Holy  scripture  is  the  rule  of  faith,  against  which,  when 
rightly  understood,  no  human  authority  may  be  admitted  ^"  Wo 
always  appeal  to  this  rule,  and  it  is  this  which  our  adversaries 
fear  and  shun.  Stapleton  says,  Lib.  vii.  c.  1,  that  the  rule  of 
faith  is  more  extensive  than  the  Creed,  and  denotes  that  doctrine 
which  the  apostles  delivered  to  the  churches,  and  which  was 
pubhcly  received  by  all,  that  is  to  say,  all  tradition  written  or 
unwritten.  We,  however,  make  no  account  of  those  pretended 
traditions,  and  demand  a  known,  open,  clear,  certain,  immutable 
rule.  The  unwritten  rule  is  uncertain,  and  known  only  to  a  few ; 
whereupon  we  shall  treat  in  the  question  next  ensuing.  In  the 
meanwhile,  it  is  either  repugnant  to  the  scriptures,  or  not  If  it 
be  repugnant,  it  is  to  be  rejected  without  hesitation :  if  it  agree, 
that  must  be  perceived  and  judged  of  by  the  scriptures,  ^nce, 
therefore,  the  scriptures  are  the  line  and  measure  for  judging 
things  unwritten,  unwritten  traditions  cannot  be  the  rule  of  inter- 
preting scripture/)^ 

Stapleton,  however,  contends  that  his  unwritten  rule  is  that 
analogy  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  Rom.  xii>,  the  measure  of  the 
rule  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  x.^  and  the  rule,  Gkilat.  vi.^,  and  Philipp. 

p  Regula  quidam  fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  immobiliB  et  irreformabilis, 
credendi  scilicet  in  unicum  Deum  omoipoteDtem,  mundi  Gonditorem,  et 
Filium  ejus  Jesum  Ghristum,  natum  ex  virgino  Maria,  crucifixum  sub  Pontic 
Pilato,  tortia  die  resuscitatum  a  mortuis,  receptum  in  coelis,  sedentem  nunc 
ad  dexteram  Patris,  yenturum  judicare  yivos  et  mortuos  per  camis  etiam 
resurrectionem. — c.  1.  p.  201.] 

P  Ne  per  hoc  Spiritus  Sanctus,  si  creatura,  non  creator  esset,  profecto 
creatura  rationalis  esset.  Ipsa  est  enim  summa  creatura ;  et  ideo  in  regula 
fidei  non  poneretur  ante  ecclesiam,  quia  et  ipse  ad  ecclesiam  pertineret  in 
ilia  ejus  parte  quse  in  coelis  est. — p.  207.  ed.  Bruder.  Lips.  1838.] 

[s  Scriptura  sacra  est  regula  fidei,  contra  quam  bene  intellectam  non  est 
adxnittenda  auctoritas. — Gerson.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  621.  Paris.  1606.] 

[*  Kara  r^y  ovoXoytoy  rfjt  niartnt, — Bom.  xii.  6.] 

[*  Kara  r6  furpoy  rov  iuuf6pos 2  Cor.  x.  13.] 

[«  ^01  rf  Koydpi  rovry  <rroi;(i}<rauor«jr,— Oal.  vL  17.] 
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iii.^  But  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  not  that  popish  rule  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  that  is  meant  by  the  apostle,  but  the  sense  and  force  of 
the  apostolic  preaching,  which  they  afterwards  set  forth  plainly  and 
copiously  in  written  documents,  and  handed  down  to  the  perpetual 
memory  of  all  generations,  Stapleton,  Lib.  ii.  c.  3,  enumerates 
many  testimonies  from  Augustine  to  commend  his  fictitious  rule  of 
fiedth :  but,  if  we  sift  them  each  thoroughly,  it  will  be  plain  that 
such  a  rule  as  they  dream  of  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
Augustine.  The  rule  of  Augustine  is  no  other  than  a  profession 
of  religion,  agreeing  in  all  respects  with  the  scriptures;  nor  does 
Augustine  acknowledge  any  rule  save  that  which  the  sound  and 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  scriptures  embraces,  and  nowhere  desiderates 
these  unwritten  rules  of  the  papists.  So  in  his  imperfect  work  upon 
Genesis  ad  literam,  c.  1,  ho  expounds  the  catholic  faith;  where 
(says  Stapleton)  he  comprises  in  the  rule  of  the  catholic  faith  not 
only  those  things  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Creed,  but  many 
others  which  the  church  had  recently  defined  against  the  Manicheans 
and  Pelagians.  But  Stapleton  did  not  observe,  that  Augustine  puts 
nothing  in  the  rule  of  faith  which  is  not  contained  in  the  scriptures. 
Whatever  the  church  defined  against  the  Manicheans  or  Pelagians, 
it  took  from  no  other  source  than  the  canonical  scriptures ;  which 
were  called  canonical  upon  that  very  account,  because  they  contain 
a  certwi  necessary,  perfect,  and  infallible  rule  of  all  faith  and 
religion.  And  although  all  things  are  not  plainly  and  explicitly 
laid  down  in  the  Creed,  which  are  of  avail  to  the  refutation  of  those 
heretics ;  yet  the  prindples  of  that  fedth  are  delivered  in  the  Creed, 
which  is  found  more  largely  expounded  in  the  scriptures.  Indeed 
the  first  article  of  the  Cr^  sufficiently  refutes  the  Manicheans : 
for,  if  we  believe  in  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
creatures,  then  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
not  two  gods,  nor  was  the  world  made  by  an  evil  deity,  as  the 
Manicheans  blasphemously  taught  The  article  which  teaches  that 
Christ  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  virgin  Mary  con- 
demns the  Pelagians,  who  deny  original  sin:  for  if  Christ  were 
thus  conceived  and  born,  to  escape  being  tainted  with  any  spot  of 
original  sin,  then  it  follows  that  the  rest  of  mankind  must  be  bom 
universally  infected  by  that  sin :  and  the  Creed,  as  understood  and 
explained  by  the  scriptures,  refutes  also  the  other  Pelagian  errors. 
But  what  are  those  many  points,  not  set  down  in  the  Creed, 
which  Augustine  enumerates  ?    Forsooth,  he  introduces  some  things 

[1  rf  ^'^  OToixnp  Kay6pi, — Fhilipp.  iii.  16.] 
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concerning  sin  and  the  punishment  of  sin  gainst  the  Pelagians,  and 
concerning  the  creation  of  all  things  against  the  Manicheans.  Now 
these  may  be  learned  eyen  from  the  Creed,  and  are  most  plainly 
delivered  in  the  scriptures.  Let  Stapleton,  if  he  can,  produce  even 
a  single  passage  from  Augustine,  wherein  that  holy  father  declares 
that  the  rule  of  faith  contains  any  dogma  which  is  not  delivered  in 
the  scriptures.  For  these  testimonies  which  he  hath  produced  make 
mention  of  no  rule  not  circumscribed  by  the  boundaries  of  scripture. 
The  most  stringent  of  all  is  that  which  is  objected  to  us  from  tho 
third  Book  of  Christian  Doctrine,  c.  2,  where  Augustine  writes, 
that  "  the  rule  of  fsdth  is  learned  from  the  plainer  parts  of  scrip- 
ture and  the  authority  of  the  church* :"  where  note  (says  Stapleton), 
that  the  rule  of  faith  is  to  be  derived  not  from  the  scriptures  alone, 
but  also  from  the  authority  of  the  church.  But  Augustine  does  not 
attribute  to  the  church  the  authority  of  determining  or  defining 
any  thing  beyond  the  scriptures,  nor  does  he  say  that  the  rule  of 
faith  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  scriptures  and  the  authority  of  tho 
church ;  but  he  reminds  the  student  of  theology,  that  whenever  he 
lights  upon  a  passage  which  admits  of  an  ambiguous  stopping,  he 
should  consult  that  rule  of  faith  which  he  hath  learned  from  the 
plainer  parts  of  scripture  and  the  authority,  that  is,  the  teaching,  of 
the  church.  Not  that  we  are  to  deem  the  church's  authority  absolute, 
but  that  the  church  leads  us  by  her  voice  and  guidance,  and  protects 
us  by  her  authority  from  the  craft  of  heretics.  The  church  hath 
authority  to  interpret  scripture;  not,  indeed,  an  uncontrolled  and  in- 
definite authority,  but  tied  to  certain  bonds  and  conditions,  so  as  to 
be  obliged  to  interpret  scripture  not  by  her  own  caprice,  but  by  the 
scriptures  themselves :  which  legitimate  and  authentic  expositions  of 
the  church  must  needs  have  very  great  weight  with  all  the  faithful, 
and  especially  with  candidates  for  the  ministry.  It  would  be  an 
heretical  punctuation  of  the  words  to  read  thus.  In  principio  erat 
Verburrij  et  Verbum  erat  apud  Deum,  et  Deus  erat ;  so  as  to  make 
the  sense  to  be,  The  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  but  was 
not  God.  "  Now  this,"  says  Augustine,  "  is  to  bo  refuted  by  the 
rule  of  faith,  wherein  faith  in  the  coequality  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  is  prescribed."  Indeed,  both  the  scripture  and  the  church 
prescribe  faith  in  the  equality  of  the  Trinity,  but  not  with  the 
same  weight  of  authority.  The  church  prescribes  it,  because  it 
hath   received  it  all  from  scripture :    scripture  prescribes  as  the 

[^  Consulat  regulam  fidei  quam  de  scripturarum  planioribuB  locis  et 
ecclesise  auctoritate  percepit. — p.  78.] 
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8elf-credible  and  supreme  yeritjr.  Thus  the  church  prescribes  no* 
thing  beyond  the  scripture,  and  whatever  authority  the  church 
hath  to  prescribe  any  thing  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
scripture;  nor  will  Stapleton  find  in  Augustine  any  other  rule  of 
fiEuth  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  catholic  exposition  of  the 
scriptures  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THAT  SCRIPTURE  IS  TO  BE  INTERPRETED  BT  SCRIPTURE. 

It  remidns  now  in  the  last  place  for  us  to  prove  that  these 
means  are  to  be  used;  which  is  a  corollary  from  the  conclasion 
already  demonstrated,  that  scripture  is  its  own  interpreter.  For 
if  scripture  interpret  itself,  then  we  must  apply  these  means  to 
obtain  the  interpretation  of  scripture;  since  those  who  would  use 
other  means  do  not  allow  to  scripture  the  power  of  expounding  its 
own  meaning.  But  scripture  does  indeed  explain  itself  with  the 
utmost  plainness  and  perspicuity,  if  we  will  only  attend  to  scripture 
thus  explaining  itself;  and  although  it  may  not  in  all  places  leave 
absolutely  no  room  for  doubt,  yet  it  does  so  in  most,  and  the  most 
necessary  places,  and  in  the  principal  articles  of  our  faith. 
^^  We  have  examples  of  this  sort  of  interpretation  in  the  scriptures. 
I  For  the  scripture,  where  it  speaks  with  some  obscurity,  explains 
I  its  meaning  sometimes  immediately  after  in  the  very  same  place, 
[sometimes  accumulatively  in  several  other  places.  This  I  will 
briefly  illustrate  by  examples  of  both  sorts  of  interpretation.  In 
Isaiah  li.  1,  we  have :  ''  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  were  hewn, 
and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  were  digged."  The  language 
is  obscure  and  ambiguous ;  but  the  obscurity  is  wholly  removed  by 
the  words  which  follow :  ''  Consider  Abraham  your  father,  and 
Sarah  who  bore  you."  What  better  expositor  do  we  require? 
Gen.  XV.  2,  Abraham  says  to  the  Lord:  '*  What  wilt  thou  give  me, 
seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eleazar 
of  Damascus?"  These  words  are  somewhat  dark,  but  light  is 
thrown  upon  them  presently  after :  ''  Behold,  thou  hast  given  me 
no  seed,  and  lo,  my  servant  bom  in  my  house  is  my  heir."  What 
could  possibly  be  spoken  more  plainly  ?  6en«  xi.  1,  the  whole 
world  b  ssud  to  have  been  of  one  lip ;  and,  to  make  this  better 
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understood,  it  is  immediately  subjoined,  that  their  speech  was  the 
same,  Exod.  xx.  4,  in  the  second  precept  of  the  decalogue,  we 
are  commanded  to  **  make  no  graven  image,  nor  likeness  of  any 
thing ;"  and,  to  put  us  completely  in  possession  of  the  drift  of  this 
law,  a  lucid  exposition  is  added  in  the  way  of  commentary.  Deut 
vii.  3,  the  Israelites  are  forbidden  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
Canaanites  by  affinity.  This  might  be  plain  enough  by  itself,  but 
is  rendered  still  more  clear  and  definite  by  what  follows  in  the 
same  place,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  give  thy  daughter  to  the  son  of  any 
of  them,  neither  shalt  thou  take  the  son  of  any  of  them  for  thy 
daughter :"  and  the  reason  of  the  law,  subjoined  immediately  in  a 
large  exposition,  makes  the  meaning  of  the  law  still  more  evident. 
Isaiah  i.  2,  "  I  have  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled 
against  me,"  saith  the  Lord ;  and  then  immediately  shews  that  this 
declaration  concerns  the  Israelites:  ''Israel  doth  not  know,  my 
people  doth  not  consider."  Isaiah  liiL  1,  **  To  whom  is  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  revealed?" — the  meaning  of  this  is  plain  from  the 
preceding  clause,  "Who  hath  believed  our  report?" — so  as  to 
make  it  evident,  that  the  gospel  is  denoted  by  the  arm  of  the  Lord. 
In  the  sixth  of  John  Christ  is  described  as  having  discoursed  at 
large  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  and  having  given 
grievous  offence  by  that  discourse  not  only  to  the  Caperntdtes,  but 
also  to  his  own  disciples.  Wherefore,  to  prevent  that  offence  from 
sinking  too  deep  or  dwelling  too  long  in  pious  minds,  Christ  himself 
at  the  last  exphuns  himself,  saying,  that  the  time  should  come  when 
they  should  see  the  Son  of  man  ascending  up ;  that  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickens,  while  the  flesh  profits  nothing ;  and  still  more  plainly, 
that  those  words  which  he  had  spoken  were  Spirit  and  life.  So 
plainly,  so  carefully,  so  largely  does  Christ  remove  that  stumbling- 
block  from  his  discourse,  and  teach  us  that  he  spoke  of  a  spiritual, 
not  a  carnal  and  bodily,  sort  of  eating  and  drinking.  Paul  says, 
1  Cor.  V.  9,  **  I  wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to  keep  company 
with  fornicators :"  but  what  sort  of  fornicators  he  meant,  he  pr^ 
sently  indicates;  not  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  christian 
name  and  profession,  but  those  who,  professing  to  be  Christ's  ad« 
herents,  abstuned  not  from  fornication  and  such-like  similar  enor- 
mities ;  with  such  he  hath  forbidden  us  to  have  any  familiarity,  and 
hath  clearly  explained  his  mind  upon  that  subject.  So,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  speaking  of  marriage,  he 
drops  these  words,  "  Thb  is  a  great  mystery :"  where,  foreseeing 
that  some  would  hence  infer  that  marriage  was  a  sacrament,  he 
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Bubjoined  what  absolutely  removes  the  ground  of  such  a  surmise, 
**  But  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church ;"  in  which  words 
he  protests  that  it  is  not  matrimony,  but  the  union  of  Christ  and 
the  church,  that  is  styled  by  him  a  mystery.  Such  examples  are 
innumerable,  wherein  it  is  apparent  that  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  been 
careful  that  what  he  might  seem  at  first  to  have  expressed  with 
some  obscurity,  should  afterwards  be  clearly  explained,  so  as  to  free 
the  reader  from  all  difficulty. 

Now  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  prove  by  examples,  how  those 
things  which  are  expressed  with  some  obscurity  in  one  place  are 
explained  with  the  utmost  clearness  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  I 
should  scarcely  come  to  any  end.  ^or  the  usage  of  scripture  is 
to  send  us,  for  the  true  meaning  of  one  part  of  scripture,  to  ano- 
ther ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  we  do  not  rest  or  acquiesce  in  any  single 
portion,  but  embrace  the  whole  body  of  the  sacred  volumes  in  our 
reading  and  meditation\  Passages  must  therefore  be  compared 
with  one  another^  if  we.  desire^rigJltly  lo  Janderstand  or  gain  a  firm 
hold  of  scripture.  The  prophetic  scriptures  illustrate  the  books 
of  MoSeS,  aiid  the  whole  old  Testament  is  opened  out  in  the  new. 
InTExod^  lii.  Ve  have  the  words,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  and,  '^  i  am 
hath  sent  me  to  you."  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  expressions? 
What  else  but  this,  that  God  is  eternal  and  immortal,  unlike  the 
other  deities  of  erroneous  creeds?  Now  this  is  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed without  any  ambiguity  of  phrase.  Isaiah  xliii.,  "  Before 
me  there  was  no  God  formed,  neither  after  me  shall  there  be 
any;"  and  Isaiah  xlviii.,  "I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last:" 
and  in  infinite  other  passages  of  both  Testaments  the  same  truth  is 
most  manifestly  established.  When  the  devil  abused  the  scrip- 
tures, Christ  restrained  him  by  the  authority  of  the  scriptures. 
Matt.  iv. ;  thus  instructing  his  church  to  refute  those  opponents  who 
torture  scripture  into  various  senses  by  testimonies  of  scripture 
compared  together,  skilfully  applied  and  correctly  understood. 
Christ  condemns  and  sets  aside  that  licentious  custom  of  divorce, 
which  the  Jews  had  taken  up  from  a  false  exposition  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  no  otherwise  than  by  interpreting  the  law  and  explaining  it 
by  another  passage  of  scripture,  Matt.  xix.  Christ  refutes  and 
convinces  by  the  testimony  of  scripture  the  Sadducees  who  denied 
the  resurrection,  and  founded  their  denial  upon  a  subtle  piece  of 
reasoning.  Matt.  xxii.  The  apostle  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians,  Galatians,  Hebrews,  and  in  almost  all  the  rest,  quotes 
frequently  sentences  from  the  old  Testament,  and  explains  them ; 
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80  as  that  if  we  were  not  (as  he  says  of  the  Jews) ''  dull  of  hear- 
ing," and  were  earnestly  desirous,  without  pride  or  prejudice,  to 
handle,  peruse,  revolve,  search,  examine  the  scriptures,  to  learn  the 
scriptures  from  the  scriptures  themselves,  and  to  deem  no  expo- 
sitor of  the  Holy  Spirit  better  than  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  we 
should  assuredly  be  seldomer  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  scriptures. 
But,  whereas  we  read  or  consider  the  scriptures  with  but  slight 
attention,  and  follow  the  changeful  and  manifold  opinions  and  in- 
terpretations of  men,  we  are  distracted  by  doubtful  and  almost 
infinite  judgments,  and  imagine  I  know  not  what  obscurities,  and 
become  blind  as  the  bats,  seeking  light  in  the  very  blaze  of  noon. 

Let  us  next  see  briefly  what  the  fathers  determined  respecting 
these  means  of  interpretation.  Basil,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  c.  1,  bids  us  "  investigate  the  meaning  concealed  in  every 
word  and  syllable^."  The  expediency  of  doing  this  he  proves 
thus :  The  scope  of  scripture  is,  that  we  may  be  made  like  to 
God ;  such  a  hkeness  cannot  have  place  without  knowledge :  now 
"  knowledge  comes  by  instruction,"  and  "  of  instruction  the  begin- 
ning is  speech,  the  parts  whereof  are  syllables  and  terms."  The 
same  Basil,  in  his  Ascet.  Quasst.  267,  hath  these  words :  '*  What- 
soever seems  to  be  spoken  ambiguously  or  obscurely  in  some  places 
of  holy  scripture,  is  cleared  up  by  what  is  plain  and  evident  in 
other  places'."  What  is  this,  but  the  very  thesis  which  we  main- 
tain ?  So  then,  if  we  would  understand  the  ambiguities  and  ob- 
scurities which  meet  us  in  every  direction  in  the  study  of  scripture, 
we  must  consult  other  passages,  and  compare  scripture  with  itself. 
Irenseus,  Lib.  ii.  c.  47  ^  says  that  all  scripture  is  in  harmonji^yQjjj 
itself,  and  that  Ihe  parables  (tha^i(;  is,''  ffie^oyeoKscure  sentences) 
are  in  narmony  with  the  places  perspicuously  expressed,  et  quca 
manifesta  sunt  absolvent  parabolas ;  that  is.  that  light  is  so  re- 

[1  T^  yap  y^i  vrapepyat  aKov€iv  rav  BtoXoyiKtiv  ^<»y«3y,  oKka  frtipavBcu 
rhv  iv  €KaarTrj  \€^€i  Koi  ■  iicdaTjj  avWaftj  KiKpvfificvov  rhv  vovv  cf (;(ycvciy,  ovk 
dpymv  tU  €V(r(P(iaVf  dXXa  yvoi)pi{6vTmv  rhv  o'K&irov  TTJt  ickifafcis  rjfiSv  Sri  irp6^ 
Ktircu  ^fup  6fAoi<a6fjycu  Gc^  Kara  r6  dwarhv  avBpwrov  <f)V(r€i.  SfAolmris  dc  ovk  avev 
yv<o<r€af  17  dc  yvma-ig  ex  Mayfiav  \6yot  d<  itdatrKokUis  ^X^'  X($yov  dc  pJpii 
avXXa^  Koi  Xc|ciff. — T.  n.  p.  143.  B.] 

[2  ra  ofi^lpoka  Ka\  (iriKtKoXvfAptveog  €lpfj(rBai  doKovvra  tv  rial  T6irois  lifs 
0(otrv€vaTOV  ypa<f)rjs  irn^  rSv  iv  akXoig  T6notg  SfioXoyovpevay  aa^rivi(€r(u, 
— T.  n.  p.  632.  c] 

[8  Omnia  scriptara  a  Deo  nobis  data  conBonans  nobis  invenietur,  et 
parabolfld  his  qiue  ""^^^^»fft^  dicta  sunt  consQnabunt,  et  manifesto  dicta 
absolvent  parabolai.*"-i^  '^  ^  ^  Fevard.] 


^^j**^ 
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fleeted  upon  the  obscure  places  from  the  clear^  that  no  one  who 
dges  not.chQQse  it,  can  possibly  err  and  be  misled. 

Origen,  in  his  24th  Homily  upon  Numbers,  tells  us :  "  The  dis- 
covery of  what  we  seek  in  the  scriptures  is  much  facilitated  by  ad- 
ducing from  several  places  what  is  written  upon  the  same  subject  ^" 
TertuUian,  in  his  book  de  Virginibus  Velandis :  "  Arise,  O  truth, 
thyself  expound  thine  own  scriptures,  which  custom  knows  not ; 
for  had  it  known  them,  it  would  not  have  existed'."  And  in  his 
book  against  Praxeas :  "  Scripture  is  in  no  such  peril  as  to  need 
help  from  thy  reasoning,  lest  it  should  seem  to  contradict  itself.  It 
hath  reason,  both  when  it  determines  God  to  be  but  one,  and  when 
it  shews  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  two,  and  is  sufficient  for 
itselP."  Hilary,  in  his  9th  book  upon  the  Trinity:  "Let  the 
meaning  of  what  is  said  be  gathered  either  from  the  preceding,  or 
from  the  following  context*."  Ambrose,  Epist  7,  Lib.  ii.^,  says 
that  Paul  interprets  himself  in  most  passages ;  and  likewise  Chry- 
Bostom,  Hom.  9,  upon  2  Cor. :  "  Every  where,  when  he  uses  any 
obscure  expression,  he  presently  again  explains  himself  ^"  Cyril, 
in  his  Thesaurus,  Lib.  viii.  c.  2,  says  that  "  we  must  observe  the 
circumstances,  time,  subject,  and  person,  in  order  that  we  may 
investigate  the  true  meaning^." 

But  most  clearly  of  all  Augustine,  in  his  four  books  of  Christian 
Doctrine ;  in  three  of  which  he  treats  of  the  method  of  finding  out 
the  true  sense  of  scripture,  and  in  the  fourth,  the  mode  of  teaching 

[1  Facilius  m  Bcripturis  quod  quseritur  invenitur,  si  ex  pluribus  locis 
quae  de  eadem  re  scripta  sunt  proferantur.] 

[>  ExBurge  igitur,  yeritas,  et  quasi  de  patientia  erumpe :  nullam  toIo  con- 
suetudinem  defendas ;  nam  jam  et  ilia  confiuetudine,  sub  qua  te  ^ebaris, 
expugnatur.  Te  esse  demonstra  qtue  yirgines  tegis.  Ipsa  scripturas  tuas 
interpretare,  quas  consuetudo  non  noyit;  si  enim  nosset,  nunquam  esset. 
— c.  3.  p.  204.  P.  n.] 

p  Porro  non  periclitatur  scriptura,  ut  illi  de  tua  argumentativa  succurras, 
ne  sibi  contraria  yideatur.  Habet  rationem,  et  cum  unicum  Deum  statuit,  et 
cum  duos  Patrem  et  Filium  ostendit,  et  sufficit  sibi. — c.  18.  p.  270.  P.  it.] 

[^  Dictorum  intelligentia  aut  ex  prsepositis  aut  ex  consequentibus  exspec- 
tetur. — ^Hilarii  0pp.  p.  116.  Basil.  1670.] 

[6  In  plerisque  ita  se  ipse  suis  exponit  verbis,  ut  is  qui  tractat,  grammatioi 
magis  quam  disputatoris  fungatur  munerc.— -T.  vm.  p.  448.  Paris.  1839.] 

[^  travTaxov  oroM  ri  aa-ax^s  fttrjj^  iavrhv  ipfirfV€V(i  iraXiv.] 

[7  Ante  omnia  quando  locum  scripturas  aliquem  recte  intclligere  volumus, 
tria  diligenter  consideranda  sunt ;  tempus  quando  scriptum  est  quod  dicitnr ; 
persona  quss  dicit»  vel  per  quam^  aut  de  qua  dicitur.-^Opp.  T.  u.  col.  284. 
Paris.  1673.] 
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others  what  we  now  understand.  And  forasmuch  as  the  end  of  all 
scripture  is,  as  Augustine  observes,  the  love  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbour,  he  therefore  treats  of  this  in  his  first  book,  and  de- 
termines that  without  any  doubt  that  is  no  true  interpretation 
which  does  not  serve  to  build  up  the  edifice  of  this  genuine  charity. 
Having  handled  this  matter,  he  comes  closer  to  his  subject,  and 
pronounces  the  difficulty  of  understanding  things  to  lie  in  the  signs 
wherewith  the  things  are  denoted.  Such  signs  he  distinguishes 
into  the  unknown  and  the  ambiguous. 

He  treats  of  the  unknown  in  the  second  book,  and  of  the  am- 
biguous in  the  third.  He  first  defines  and  divides  a  sign  in  several 
chapters,  teaching  us  that  it  is  sometimes  taken  strictly  and  some- 
times figuratively ;  whence  he  says  that  the  obscurity  of  the  scrip- 
tures is  occasioned,  of  which  obscurity  he  sets  forUi  the  various 
uses.  Then,  c.  8,  he  enumerates  the  canonical  books ;  because,  as 
he  says,  the  first  task  is  to  know  the  books,  to  read  them  through, 
and  commit  them  to  memory.  Cl^hen  he  exhorts  us  to  seek  in 
those  passages  which  are  clearly  expressed  the  precepts  of  living 
and  the  rules  of  faith ;  since  all  that  make  the  complex  of  faith 
and  a  good  life  may  be  found  in  what  is  so  expressedX  paying 
mastered  these,  which, ftM^  the  plainer,  pj^rts,  he  bids  us  proceed JLo 
the  more  obscure;  and  in  c.  10,  he  returns  to  signs,  which  he  says 
are  unsown  either  in  the  words  or  in  the  sentence.  Lest  any 
one,  therefore,  should  err  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  signs, 
he  delivers  in  cc.  11,  12,  the  general  precepts  for  acquiring  an 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  grammar,  which  is  a  requisite  condition 
for  learning  the  sense  of  scripture.  He  affirms  skill  in  the  three 
languages  to  be  greatly  needed,  and  bears  his  testimony  to  the 
great  aid  to  be  derived  from  a  multitude  of  learned  interpreters : 
but  if  interpreters  do  not  agree,  he  teaches  us  that  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals.  Afterwards  he  shews 
that  physics,  and  arithmetic,  and  music,  and  specially  logic,  upon 
which  he  speaks  largely,  are  useful  to  a  divine  for  understanding 
the  scriptures ;  and,  whilst  he  maintains  that  these  philosophic  arts 
are  of  great  advantage  to  the  students  of  theology,  he  yet  reminds 
us  that  we  do  not  addict  ourselves  to  them  immoderately ;  because 
many,  though  not  all,  of  the  discourses  of  the  philosophers  are 
superstitious,  false,  and  impious.  He  directs  the  reader  also  to 
study  history,  through  ignorance  of  which  many  persons  have 
fallen  into  error,  cc.  27,  28;  and  concludes  that  the  philosophers 
have  many  things  agreeable  to  our  religion. 
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In  his  third  book  he  discusses  the  ambiguity  of  signs,  which 
I  happens  in  many  ways:  for  sometimes  they  are  taken  strictly,  some- 
times metaphorically  and  figuratively ;  sometimes  it  is  doubtful  how 
the  sentence  should  be  stopped  or  pronounced ;  upon  which  subject 
he  lays  down  this  general  rule,  that  we  must  never  depart  from  the 
rule  of  faith:  furthermore,  that  we  must  take  care  not  to  understand 
,  strictly  what  is  spoken  figuratively,  c.  6 ;  for  it  is  a  pitiable  bondage 
\g{  the  soul  to  take  signs  for  things.  Many  chapters  and  many  rules 
are  occupied  with  this  subject.  He  subjoins  another  general  rule, 
that  some  precepts  are  proposed  to  all  in  common,  some  privately 
to  special  persons ;  and  that  these  are  to  be  diligently  distinguished 
the  one  from  the  other.  Then  he  adds  another,  that  we  ought 
not  to  imitate  every  thing  that  is  related  or  even  praised  in  the 
scriptures ;  and  this  other,  that  the  clear  places  must  be  applied  to 
understand  the  obscure ;  which  point  he  frequently  repeats.  Then 
follow  the  rules  of  Tychonius,  seven  in  number,  which  may  be 
read  in  Augustine  himself.  These  rules  he  calls  the  keys  whereby 
the  mysteries  of  the  holy  scripture  are  unlocked.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  Augustine,  when  anxious  to  prescribe  the  best  method  of 
understanding  and  expounding  scripture,  did  not  remind  us  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  the  sole  certain  interpreter  of  scripture. 

The  same  Augustine,  in  his  Book  of  83  Questions,  Qu.  69,  says: 
**The  circumstances  of  scripture  generally  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning,  when  those  things  which  lie  round  the  scripture  and 
touch  upon  the  present  question  are  handled  in  a  diligent  discus- 
sion ^''  Jerome  too,  on  Isaiah,  c.  19 :  ''It  is  usual  in  scripture  to 
subjoin  plain  words  to  obscure  ones,  and  to  express  in  a  clear  form 
what  was  first  spoken  enigmatically^"  In  his  epistle  to  Pamma- 
chius,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  commentary  upon  Hosea,  he  says 
that  "  the  scriptures  are  the  sealed  book,"  which  none  could  open, 
or  unlock  its  mysteries,  but  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Je- 
rome, therefore,  does  not  recognise  the  pope  as  the  public  inter- 
preter of  scripture.  But  how  then  shall  we  understand  the 
scriptures?  He  subjoms:  "We  must  pray  to  the  Lord,  and  say 
with  Peter,  *  Declare  unto  us  this  parable '." 

Why  shoidd  I  enumerate  other  authors,  even  papists  ?    Gerson, 

[1  Solet  circumstantia  scriptune  iUumlnare  scntentiam,  cum  ea  quso 
circa  scripturam  sunt,  prsesentem  qiuestionem  contingcntia,  diDgenti  discus- 
sione  tractantur.] 

P  Moris  est  Bcriptararam  obscuris  manifesta  subnectere,  et  quod  priuB  sub 
«nigmatibu8  dlzerint,  apertayocc  proferre.— 0pp.  T.  iv.  p.  201.  Veron.  1786.] 
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in  his  treatise  Quce  Veritates  sunt  CredencUB,  says,  p.  1 :  "  The 
scripture  expounds  its  own  rules  by  themselves,  according  to  the 
several  passages  of  scripture^."  And  in  his  book  of  Communion  in 
one  Ejnd,  he  says  that  the  scripture  is  ''  like  one  connected  speech, 
whereof  one  part  confirms,  elucidates,  and  explains  another^ :"  and 
hence  he  concludes  with  Augustine,  that  "  one  scripture  should  be 
compared  with  other  passages  of  holy  scripture."  Again,  upon 
Canticles,  p.  3 :  "  One  passage  of  scripture  can  lend  an  exposition 
to  another^"  Augustinus  Steuchus,  upon  Genesis,  c.  2,  says: 
''  God  was  not  so  unmerciful  as  to  wish  that  men  should  be  tortured 
throughout  all  generations  by  ignorance  of  this  matter ;  since  he 
did  not  permit  the  existence  of  any  one  place  in  scripture  which  we 
cannot  understand,  if  we  will  only  weigh  it  carefully.  For,  as  Theo- 
doret  says  in  this  place,  '  Holy  scripture,  when  it  designs  to  express 
any  thing  of  importance,  explains  itself,  and  does  not  suffer  the 
hearer  to  go  wrong*'."  Hieronymus  ab  Oleastro  prescribes  sixteen 
canons,  in  the  beginning  of  his  commentary  upon  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  highly  useful  for  the  reading  and  understanding  of  the  scrip- 
tures; the  drift  of  all  which  canons  is  to  enable  us  to  interpret 
scripture  by  scripture,  not  to  direct  us  to  have  recourse  to  external 
means  whenever  we  would  expound  a  difficult  place  in  scripture. 
Thus  then  we  close  this  question. 

p  Whitaker  was  deceived  by  the  running  title  in  Gerson  (0pp.  T.  i. 
Basil.  1488) ;  for  the  citation  is  really  from  the  tract.  Casus  contra  Propo- 
sitiones  Magistri  Johannis  Parvi:  Unde  propositiones  universales  de  sacra 
pagina  possont  et  dehent  alitor  exponi  quam  oppositiones  Magistri  Johannis 
Parvi,  primo  quia  scriptura  exponit  regulas  suas  per  semet  ipsas  secundum 
diversos  passus  spripturss,  etjuxta  scusros  doetores.] 

[^  Quarum  una  pars  confinnat,  elucidat,  exponit  alteram.] 
P  Unus  potest  passus  in  scripturis  mutuo  ceteros  exponere.] 
[®  Non  adeo  inhumanus  fuit  Dcus,  ut  voluerit  hujus  rei  ignoratione  per 
omnes  setates  homines  torqueri;  cum  neque  ullum  in  sacris  scripturis  esse 
passus  sit  locum,  quem  si  accurate  pensitemus,  intepretari  non  possimns. 
Ut  enim  hoc  loco  ait  Theodoritus,  i;  ayla  ypatftrj  hrti^hv  ^ovXrjrai  re  toiovtov 
fj fuis  bidaaKftP,  iavTTjv  ipfirivrvd,  Koi  ovk  a<f>irj<n  nXopacOai  t6v  OKpoan^v  id  est, 
sacra  scriptura  cum  explicare  aliquid  grande  Tult,  se  ipsa  declarat,  neque 
patitur  errare  auditorem. — 0pp.  T,  l  p.  106,  2.  1678.  The  citation  should 
have  been  from  Chrysostom.  The  passage  occurs,  Horn.  xm.  in  Gen.  ii.  T.  it. 
p.  103.  Paris.  1718-38.] 
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QUESTION   VL 

CONCERNING  THE  PERFECTION  OF  SCRIPTURE,  AGAINST 

HUMAN  TRADITIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB    QUESTION    IS    PROPOSED. 

Our  Saviour  Christ  says,  John  v.  39,  ipeware  ray  ypa<f>a9f 
"  Search  the  scriptures."  From  these  words  certain  questions  con- 
cerning the  scriptures  were  taken  at  the  commencement  of  our 
inquiries,  which  embrace  the  whole  controversy  about  scripture  de- 
bated between  us  and  our  opponents.  Of  these  questions,  five  have 
ahready  been  handled ;  the  sixth  still  remains,  upon  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter.  Here  we  have  to  inquire,  whether  the  scrip- 
lure  contained  in  the  books  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments  copapre- 
hend  a  full  and  fferfect  bodji^of  ieac^  or  whether  unwritten 
traditions  are  requisite  to  complete  this  necessary  doctrine.  In  this 
place,  therefore,  we  have  to  dispute  against  the  popish  traditions, 
about  which  they  are  no  less  anxious  than  about  the  scriptures 
themselves,  which  they  defend  with  the  most  eager  vehemence, 
and  in  which  they  repose  much  greater  confidence  than  in  the 
scriptures.  Lindanus,  in  his  Panoplia,  Lib.  ii.  c.  5,  says  that  tra- 
dition is  that  Homeric  MoiXi;,  which  preserves  the  christian  faith 
against  the  spells  of  heretics ;  intimating  thereby  that  the  papists 
would  be  presently  slain  by  our  spells,  that  is,  the  scriptures,  if  they 
did  not  apply  this  Mofy  as  an  amulet.  And,  Lib.  i.  c.  9,  he  calls  it 
the  Lydian  stone,  that  is,  the  test  of  true  and  false  doctrine ;  and, 
Lib.  II.  c.  9,  he  says  that  it  is^  the  shield  of  Ajax,  which  should  be 
presented  against  all  heretics ;  and.  Lib.  v.  c.  2,  he  styles  it  the 
foundation  of  the  faith :  which  opinion  of  Peter  Soto  he  priuses  and 
defends.  Canus,  in  his  Common  Places,  Lib.  in.  c.  3,  says  that 
traditions  are  of  greater  efficacy  than  scripture  for  the  refutation  of 
heretics.  Whence  we  understand  in  what  account  and  value  the 
papists  hold  traditions.     Assuredly  they  do  find  more  support  in 
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them  than  in  the  scriptures.  These  traditions  thej  call  diyine, 
sacred,  holy,  apostolic,  and  eccleaiastical ;  but.ve  style  jtbem  human, 
secret,  obscure,  silent,  unwritten.^  Now  in  the  handling  of  the  pre- 
sent  question  we  mean  to  obserye  the  followmg  order:  First,  we 
will  explain  what  they  denote  by  the  term  tradition:  secondly, 
how  they  classify  their  traditions :  thirdly,  what  rules  they  pro- 
pose for  distinguishing  true  traditions  from  the  false  and  spurious : 
fourthly,  what  are  the  dogmas  which  are  founded  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  tradition :  fifthly,  we  will  state  the  question :  sixthly,  we 
will  obyiate  the  arguments  of  our  adyersaries :  seyenthly,  we  will 
set  forth  our  own  arguments  which  we  use  in  this  question  against 
the  papists.  We  shall  treat  seyerally  of  these  in  the  order  wherein 
we  haye  proposed  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT    THE    PAPISTS   DENOTE   BY    THE    TERM    TRADITION. 

Tradition  is  a  general  term,  and  denotes  a  doctrine  handed 
down  in  any  manner,  whether  in  words  by  the  mouth,  or  in  written 
documents.  In  Acts  yi.  14,  the  Yulgate  yersion  hath  traditiones, 
but  the  Greek  text  ra  eOtj.  By  that  term  are  understood  the  legal 
ceremonies,  all  of  which  Moses  hath  comprised  in  his  books :  for 
there  follows  immediately  a  irapiowKev  rifilv  Modi/ct^?)  that  is,  which 
he  consigned  to  writing.  The  fathers  too  sometimes  understand 
written  teaching  by  this  term.  So  Cyprian,  Epist.  74,  ad  Poni- 
peium,  in  these  words :  "  If  it  be  enjoined  in  the  Gospel  or  in  the 
Epistles  or  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  those  who  come  from  any  heresy 
should  not  be  baptized,  but  only  haye  hands  laid  upon  them,  in  token 
of  their  repentance,  let  this  also  be  obseryed  as  a  holy  tradition*." 
Hence  we  may  obserye  the  ignorance  of  Lindanus,  who,  in  his  Pano- 
plia.  Lib.  ii.  c.  5,  would  haye  unwritten  tradition  to  be  denoted  and 
highly  praised  by  Cyprian  in  this  same  epistle  and  place ;  whereas 
Cyprian  is  speaking  of  the  apostolic  and  eyangelical  scriptures.    So 

\}  Si  ergo  aut  in  eyangelio  pnecipitur,  aut  in  apostolorum  epiBtolis  aut 
actibus  continetur,  at  a  quacunque  hseresi  yenientes  non  baptizentur,  sed 
tantum  manus  illis  imponatur  in  poanitentiam ;  obsenretur  diyina  hsec  ei 
gancta  traditio. — ^p.  211.  ed.  F^J 

[WHITAKBR.] 
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again :  "  Whence  is  that  tradition  ?  Does  it  descend  from  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  by  the  gospels,  or  comes  it  from  the  com- 
mandments and  epistles  of  the  apostles  ?  For  God  is  witness  that 
those  things  should  be  done  which  are  written  ^"  But  there  is  no 
need  for  dwelling  longer  upon  this  matter,  since  the  papists  them- 
selves concede  that  this  term  is  sometimes  so  used.  Basil,  in  his 
third  book  against  Eunomius,  speaking  of  baptism,  writes  thus : 
"  This  is  plainly  repugnant  to  the  tradition  of  holy  baptism* :" 
TovTo  <Ta<f)(v£  fidyjerai  Trj  irapaooaei  tov  (Ttorripiov  jSaTrrid/uLQ- 
To^ :  which  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  scripture  itself,  as  is  plain 
from  what  follows  afterwards  in  that  same  place.  For  he  adds,  that 
infants  should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosty  kutu  tiJj'  tov  Kupiov  Trapaoociv, 
"according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Lord."  Now  Christ  and  the 
apostles  left  this  doctrine  consigned  to  writing.  We  must  carefully 
bear  this  in  memory ;  for  the  papists  sometimes  object  to  us  the 
name  of  tradition  as  signifying  unwritten  teaching,  when  in  point  of 
fact  it  denotes  written  teaching. 

Nevertheless,  tradition  is  frequently  taken  also  in  scripture 
and  in  the  fathers  for  unwritten  teaching,  as  in  Matt.  xv.  2,  "  Why 
do  they  transgress  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ?"  For  that  tradition 
of  the  elders  here  mentioned  never  occurs  in  scripture.  So  also 
this  term  is  taken  in  the  third  and  sixth  verses  of  the  same 
chapter;  for  there  Christ  opposes  "the  commandment"  to  the 
"  tradition."  So  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  6  Kal  irapelwKa  v/uuv :  he  had 
delivered  it  to  them,  but  had  not  yet  written  it.  However,  these 
things  are  now  all  committed  to  writing.  The  fathers  frequently 
thus  use  this  term.  Bellarmine  brings  an  example  from  Cyprian, 
Epist.  63,  contra  Aquarios,  where  these  words  are  found  :  "  I 
would  have  you  know  that  we  have  been  admonished  to  preserve 
the  tradition  of  the  Lord  in  offering  the  cup^"  Chemnitz,  however, 

[1  Undo  est  ista  traditio  ?  utrumne  de  dominica  et  evangellca  auctoritate 
descendens,  an  de  apoBtolorum  mandatis  atque  epistolis  yeniens?  £a  enim 
facienda  esse  quse  scripta  sunt,  Deus  testatur. — Ibid,  paulo  ante.] 

[2  TovTo  df  tra^&t  iia^rrm  rfj  irapab6<Tti  tov  aooTijpiov  fiairritryMTOi*  nop€v$€vrts, 

<firja\,  /SaTTTifrre  €is  t6  Svo/xa  tov  irarphs  kcli  tov  vlov  Koi  tov  dyiov  Trvrvfunros 

t6  dc  jSdnTco-fui  jjfA«i¥  core  Kara  rijv  tov  Kvpiov  irapaBoctv,  rtf  <ivofia  irarpbs  nal 
vlov  KCLi  ayiov  irvtvparos. — T.  U.  p.  84.  A.  B.] 

[3  Admonitos  autem  nos  scias,  ut  in  calice  offorendo  Dominica  traditio 
servetur. — p.  148.  The  point  which  Cyprian  is  there  pressing  is  not  the  use 
of  water,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  mixing  it  with  wine.  The  ''Dominica 
traditio''  is  referred  to  for  establishing  this  latter,  as  appears  manifestly  firom 
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proves  from  that  same  epistle,  that  tradition  is  sometimes  taken  for 
teaching  deliyered  in  writing,  not  by  word  of  mouth.  For  he  con- 
tends, that  Cyprian  in  those  same  words  affirms  that  it  is  delivered 
in  scripture,  that  water  should  be  mingled  with  the  wine.  Bellar- 
mine  says  that  he  was  deceived :  but  he  is  much  more  deceived,  as 
is  plain  from  the  passage  itself.  For  although  the  mixture  of 
water  with  the  wine  in  the  holy  supper  be  approved  by  Cyprian 
and  the  other  fathers ;  yet  it  is  not  confirmed  by  unwritten  tradi- 
tion, but  by  the  scriptures  themselves,  and  reason.  To  this  they 
referred  the  circumstance  that  Christ's  side,  when  it  was  transpierced 
as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  poured  forth  blood  and  water;  and 
they  rested  also  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  the  custom  of  men 
in  those  warm  countries  to  drink  always  their  wine  temperately 
diluted  with  a  little  water.  However,  we  allow  that  the  term  is 
sometimes  so  taken  by  the  fathers  as  to  signify  unwritten  teaching. 
So  Tertullian,  in  his  book  de  Corona  Militia :  "  You  will  find  no 
scripture :  tradition  is  alleged  as  authority  ^"  So  also  Basil,  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit,  c.  27  ^  In  this  sense  it  is  that  the  papists  take 
this  word  in  this  controversy ;  for  they  divide  the  word  of  God 
into  the  written  and  unwritten  word :  which  distinction,  indeed, 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  hath  made  use  of.  In  the  former  class 
they  rank  the  scripture ;  in  the  latter,  traditions.  They  call,  there- 
fore, those  dogmas  and  points  of  doctrine  which  are  nowhere 
found  in  scripture,  traditions.  But  they  style  them  unwritten^ 
not  because  they  are  absolutely  so,  but  because  they  were  not 
written  in  the  sacred  books  by  the  original  authors.  Thus  Bellar- 
mine  determines,  who  proposes  the  baptism  of  infants  as  an  ex- 
ample. But  we  shall  shew  in  its  proper  place,  that  this  tradition 
is  delivered  in  the  sacred  writings.  This  then  is  the  open  and 
ingenuous  confession  of  the  papists,  that  they  cannot  find  their 
traditions  in  the  scriptures,  or  prove  them  by  the  scriptures. 

what  follows :  neque  aliud  fiat  a  nobis,  quam  quod  pro  nobis  Dominus  prior 
fecerit ;  ut  calix,  qui  in  conunemoratione  ejus  offertur,  mixtus  vino  offeratur. 
Nam  cum  dicat  Ghristus,  Ego  sum  vitis  vera ;  sanguis  Christi,  non  aqua  est 
utique,  sed  vinum.] 

\}  Harum  et  aliarum  ejusmodi  si  legum  expostules  scripturam,  nullam 
invenies :  traditio  tibi  preetendetur  auctrix,  consuetudo  confirmatriz,  et  fides 
observatrix.— c.  4.] 

[6  Xay  iv  rj  iiuckrjal^  irr^Xoyficvwy  doyfuiro>y  Koi  Kijpvyfiarmv  ra  fiiv  €K  rfjs 
eyy pa<l)ov  dcdcurxoXtar  Hxpfuv,  ra  de  €k  rfjs  r»v  aK0<rr6k<dv  ncLpabSafms  diado- 
6€VTa  i^fWf  €v  fivimjpl^  nrapcdf^cS^it^-^T.  n.  p.  210.  c] 
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We  have  explained  then  what  the  papists  understand  by  the 
terra  tradition.  It  follows  now  that  we  should  mention  their  clas- 
nfication  of  traditions. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOW    THE    PAPISTS    CLASSIFY    THEIR    TRADITIONS. 

All  the  traditions  of  the  papists  are  not  of  the  same  kind, 
order,  or  authority,  but  admit  various  and  manifold  distinctions. 
Lindanus,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Panoplia,  c.  100,  is  large  in 
discussing  this  question :  but  he  treats  everything  in  a  coarse 
method.  Bellarmine  proposes  a  twofold  classification  of  traditions, 
one  derived  from  the  authors,  the  other  from  the  matter.  Ranging 
them  according  to  the  authors,  he  says  that  they  are  either 
divine,  apostohc,  or  ecclesiastical :  wherein  he  follows  Peiresius,  who 
gives  precisely  the  same  division  of  traditions  in  the  second  part 
of  his  sixth  assertion,  where  he  says  that  there  are  three  originals 
of  sacred  traditions :  first,  divine  authority ;  second,  apostolic  teach- 
ing; third.  The  power  of  bishops,  and  especially  the  Roman 
bishops.  He  calls  those  divine  which  Christ  himself  instituted,  and 
which  nevertheless  are  not  found  in  the  sacred  writings ;  of  which 
kind  he  says  are  all  those  things  which  appertain  to  the  matter 
and  form  of  the  sacraments:  these  things,  says  he,  Christ  did 
undoubtedly  institute,  but  yet  did  not  leave  consigned  in  writing. 
Now  we  must  beUeve  that  Christ  instituted  these  things,  because  it 
18  certain  that  he  did  so.  Hereupon  I  desire  to  know,  whence 
we  can  possibly  know  this  for  certain.  No  one  indeed  doubts  that 
Christ  was  the  author  of  the  sacraments :  but  we  say  that  their 
matter  and  form  is  found  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Now  Bellarmine  and 
the  papists  concede,  that  what  they  believe  concerning  the  matter 
and  form  of  the  sacraments  can  be  found  no  where  in  the  Bible ; 
as,  for  instance,  what  they  beUeve  of  the  matter  and  form  of  con- 
firmation, penance,  matrimony,  &c.  But  we  affirm  the  whole 
essence  of  the  sacraments  to  be  delivered  in  the  sacred  writings. 
However,  the  argument  by  which  he  proves  that  all  the  things 
which  they  use  in  baptism,  confirmation,  penance,  matrimony,  and 
the  rest  of  their  sacraments,  were  instituted  by  Christ,  is  worth 
observing.     It  is  to  this  effect :   Paul  says,  1   Cor  xL  13 :   ''I 
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receiYod  of  the  Lord  what  I  also  delivered  unto  you :"  therefore, 
we  must  believe  that  all  these  things  were  prescribed  by  the  Lord. 
But  how  does  this  consequence  follow  ?  Paul  received  of  the  Lord 
those  things  which  he  delivered  to  the  Corinthians  to  be  observed 
by  them:  therefore  every  thing  also  which  these  men  deliver, 
they  have  received  from  the  Lord.  Now,  those  things  which  the 
apostle  deUvered  he  left  in  his  writings,  and  mentions  in  this  very 
place.     This  they  cannot  shew  of  their  traditions. 

He  calls  those  apostolical  traditions,  which  the  apostles  pre- 
scribed not  without  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  although  they 
did  not  leave  any  mention  of  them  in  their  epistles.  Of  this  kind, 
he  says,  are  the  fast  of  Lent,  the  Ember  days,  and  many  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.  Yet  afterwards  he  forgets  himself,  and 
confesses  that  the  fourth  time  of  fasting  was  instituted  by  Calixtus. 
Here,  however,  we  must  note  that  Bellarmine  concedes  that  Lent 
was  not  instituted  by  Christ,  but  by  the  apostles :  whereas  other 
papists  usually  defend  Lent  by  the  example  and  authority  of 
Christ;  contending  that,  as  he  fasted  forty  days,  so  we  should 
also  fast  for  the  same  period;  and  so  making  this  tradition  of 
Lent  not  apostolical,  but  divine.  The  Rhemists,  upon  Matt,  iv., 
bring  a  passage  from  Jerome,  to  shew  that  Christ  fasted  forty 
days  in  order  that  by  his  example  he  might  leave  to  us  certain 
solemn  days  of  fasting.  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  contra  Hcereses, 
Lib.  viii.,  says,  that  many  grave  divines  affirm  that  Lent  was 
instituted  by  Christ ;  and  names  one  Maximus,  who  says  that  he 
has  proved  this  number  of  forty  to  be  sanctioned  by  examples  in 
the  scripture.  But  if  that  were  true,  this  would  no  longer  be 
a  tradition,  since  it  is  written.  Hosius,  however,  in  his  Confessio 
Petrocavienais,  c.  4,  affirms  this  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
in  these  words :  "  Mother  church  hath  instituted  the  fast  of 
forty  days^"  Thus  they  are  uncertain  what  to  determine  con- 
cerning this  tradition. 

He  calls  those  ecclesiastical  traditions,  which  by  degrees,  and 
by  the  consent  of  nations,  obtained  the  force  of  laws.  Of  these  he 
gives  no  example. 

He  proceeds  to  add,  that  divine  unwritten  scriptures  have  an 
authority  equal  to  that  of  the  scriptures ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that 
apostoUcal  traditions  rank  along  with  the  writings  of  the  aposties. 
His  reason  is,  because  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  does  not 
depend  upon  its  being  written,  but  upon  its  having  proceeded  from 

[1  Mater  ecclesia  .  .  .  quadraginta  diemm  Jejunium  instituit — 0pp.  p.  4. 
Lugd.  1664.] 
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God.  We  allow  that  this  is  a  good  reason,  provided  he  can  prove 
that  these  traditions  were  instituted  by  Christ  or  the  apostles.  But 
now  what  is  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  ?  He  says  that 
they  are  of  the  same  authority  as  the  written  constitutions  and 
written  decrees  of  the  church.  But  how  great  is  that  force  ?  They 
will  not,  I  suppose,  put  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  upon  a  par  with 
the  divine.  Yet  the  Tridentine  fathers,  in  their  fourth  session, 
command  us  to  receive  and  reverence  the  unwritten  traditions  with 
the  same  pious  affections  as  the  very  books  of  holy  scripture.  We 
should  ask  those  fathers,  what  traditions  it  is  they  mean  ?  They 
make  no  distinction,  they  use  general  expressions.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, they  desire  that  even  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  should  have 
equal  authority  with  the  scriptures  of  God.  Those  fathers  do  not 
obviate  this  doubt.  Yet  surely  they  ought  to  have  explained  the 
distinctions  and  degrees  which  were  to  be  applied  to  traditions  of 
such  a  multifarious  nature. 

Bellarmine  next  proceeds  to  his  second  classification,  founded 
upon  the  matter  of  the  traditions :  and  here  he  enumerates  many 
species.  He  says  that  some  belong  to  faith,  some  to  morals; 
some  are  perpetual,  others  temporary ;  some  universal,  others  par- 
ticular; some  necessary,  others  free.  Some  are  matters  oi  faith j 
as  that  the  blessed  Mary  was  always  a  virgin,  that  there  are  only 
four  gospels  and  no  more.  As  to  the  former  tradition,  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  Epiphanius,  who  wrote  against  Helvidius  upon  this 
subject,  bring  testimonies  from  scripture  to  prove  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary.  Basil,  however,  in  his  homily  upon  the  na- 
tivity of  the  Lord,  affirms  this  dogma  to  be  cnroKvjrpayiJLOvriTov 
T(p  Tou  jULva-TTipiou  \6y(p^,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  it 
is  no  article  of  faith.  The  latter  tradition  (that  there  are  four 
gospels  and  no  more)  does  not  rest  merely  upon  unwritten  teach- 
ing :  for  the  books  themselves  indicate  that  they  were  written  by 
divine  inspiration;  and  if  these  men  seek  to  obtrude  upon  us 
more  gospels,  such  gospels  we  can  refute  out  of  the  scriptures. 
Moral  traditions  are  such  as  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  celebra- 
tion of  festival  days,  and  so  forth.  He  makes  those  perpetual 
traditions,  which  are  never  to  have  an  end ;  of  which  nature 
are  those  which  he  hath  mentioned :  and  those  temporary^  which 
belonged  to  those  legal  ceremonies  which  the  Christians  observed 
for  a  while  to  enable  the  church,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 

\}  Mrjbtv  T^  rrjg  cvo-c/Sctar  napakvfAioivtTcu  Xdy^*  fie;(f)c  yap  lijs  koto  t^f 
oiKovofUtuf  vmjfHoiag  dwayicaia  17  napOwviof  t6  dc  €<f>€^s  mroKvnpaypj&mfrop  ry 
\6y^  rot)  pvimfplcv  KoraKtl^lnafuv, — T.  I.  p.  690.  B.] 
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to  unite  into  one  body.  But  these  are  not  unwritten  :  for  we 
read  of  Timothy  being  circumcised,  and  of  the  injunction  laid  upon 
the  Gentiles  by  the  apostles  to  abstain  from  things  strangled  and 
from  blood.  But  BeUarmine  will  say  that  they  are  written  to  us, 
not  to  them.  Yea,  they  were  written  eyen  to  them :  for  that 
law  which  demands  of  us  a  mutual  charity  requires  this  too,  that 
in  matters  indifferent  we  should  help  and  consider  the  weakness  of 
our  brethren,  and  abstain  from  those  things  whereby  they  are 
offended.  Therefore  all  these  things  depend  not  solely  upon  un* 
written  teaching.  He  calls  those  universal,  which  the  whole 
church  everywhere  observes,  such  as  the  celebration  of  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide :  those  particular,  which  only  certain  churches  ob- 
serve, as  fasting  upon  Saturday  was  formerly  peculiar  to  the 
Roman  church.  He  styles  those  necessary,  which  are  delivered  in 
the  form  of  a  precept ;  as  that  Easter  is  to  be  kept  upon  a  Sunday: 
those  Jree,  which  are  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  counsel,  not  of  a 
precept;  such  as  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water. 

We  have  now  explained  what  our  opponents  mean  by  the  term 
tradition,  and  how  many  kinds  of  tradition  they  make :  it  remains, 
in  the  next  place,  that  we  inquire  into  the  rules  by  which  they  tell 
us  that  true  traditions  are  to  be  distinguished  from  spurious. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RULES    WHEREBY    THE    PAPISTS    DISTINGUISH    GENUINE    FROM 

SPURIOUS    TRADITIONS. 

Bellarmine,  Lib.  iv.  c.  9,  proposes  five  rules  whereby  true 
and  genuine  traditions  of  the  apostles  may  be  distinguished. 

The  first  rule  is  this :  Whatsoever  the  universal  church  holds 
as  an  article  of  faith,  and  which  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  is  with- 
out any  doubt  apostolical.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is,  because  the 
church  cannot  err.  That  the  church  cannot  err,  he  proves  by  a  two- 
fold argument :  first,  because  it  is  the  ground  of  truth ;  secondly, 
because,  as  Christ  says,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
that  rock  upon  which  the  church  is  built.  I  reply  :  The  present 
occasion  does  not  permit  me  to  handle  the  question,  whether  or  not 
the  church  may  err:  there  will  be  another  fitting  place  for  d]»- 
cusring  that  Bobject    llaiBwliil^  I  retain  two  answers. 
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First,  I  demand  what  they  mean  by  the  universal  church  ? 
For  although  a  very  great  number  of  men  everywhere  throughout 
the  churches  may  have  embraced  some  practice  or  opinion,  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  it  should  be  ascribed  to  the  whole  church; 
because  there  may  be  many  who  condemn  it,  and  amongst  these  the 
church  may  subsist  So  when  Christ  was  upon  earth,  there  were 
many  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  which  had  become  prescriptive, 
such  as  are  mentioned  Matt.  xv.  and  Mark  vii.;  some  of  which  re- 
lated to  faith,  and  some  to  practice.  These  were  universal  (if  those 
are  to  be  styled  universal  which  are  observed  by  the  great  majority), 
and  had  prevailed  in  the  church  through  a  long  course  of  years  and 
ages ;  for  they  are  called  the  traditions  "  of  the  elders."  Does  it 
therefore  follow,  either  that  these  were  divine,  or  that  all  men  who 
belonged  to  the  church  held  them,  especially  when  it  is  certain 
that  some  of  them  were  plainly  impious  ?  Superstitious  rites,  then, 
and  perverse  opinions,  and  traditions  repugnant  to  piety,  may 
prevail  amongst  men  professing  God^s  holy  religion.  For  the 
church  does  not  always  consist  of  the  greatest  or  the  most  nume- 
rous, but  sometimes  of  the  fewest  and  the  meanest. 

Secondly,  Bellarmine  cannot  prove  that  any  popish  tradition  was 
observed  in  all  churches.  For,  to  take  his  own  example,  many 
churches  have  entertained  doubts  concerning  the  number  of  the  ca- 
nonical books,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  first  controversy.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  it  was  no  apostolical  tradition,  because  it  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  universal  church,  according  to  this  rule  of  Bellarmine's. 
However,  what  he  writes  in  this  place,  and  hath  taken  from  Ca- 
nus.  Lib.  iii.  c.  4,  must  in  nowise  be  passed  over.  He  says  that  all 
points  which  the  church  holds  as  articles  of  faith  were  delivered  by 
the  apostles  or  prophets,  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  and  that 
the  church  is  not  now  governed  by  new  revelations,  but  remains 
content  with  that  which  it  received  from  the  apostles.  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  church  cannot  now  deliver  any  thing  as  an  article  of 
faith  which  was  not  heretofore,  from  the  very  times  of  the  apostles, 
received  and  preserved  as  an  article  of  faith.  But  the  papists 
affirm  that  the  church  can  now  prescribe  some  new  article  of  fiuth, 
which  had  not  been  esteemed  in  former  ages  as  a  necessary  dogma. 
That  the  virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without  original  sin,  was 
formerly  thought  a  free  opinion,  not  a  necessary  part  of  fiuth: 
upon  which  subject  Canus  hath  copiously  discoursed.  Lib.  vi.  c  1. 
But,  at  present,  it  is  not  permitted  amongst  papists  to  retain  the 
ancient  liberty  of  opinion  upon  this  subject;  and  he  is  hardly 
deemed  a  caUiolic^  who  ascribes  any  even  the  slightest  taint  of 
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sin  to  Mary.  The  university  of  Paris  admits  no  one  to  any  of  the 
higher  degrees  in  divinity,  who  does  not  solemnly  swear  both  that 
he  believes  that  Mary  was  conceived  in  immaculate  purity,  and 
that  he  will  constantly  persevere  in  the  assertion  of  the  spotless 
conception  of  the  virgin.  So  Canus  informs  us,  Lib.  i.  c.  7,  {de 
Maria  Deipara  Virgine) ;  which  custom  he  says  is  also  received 
and  tenaciously  adhered  to  in  Spain  and  in  other  popish  univer- 
sities. This  then  is  at  the  present  day  one  great  article  of  the 
popish  faith ;  and  it  is  a  new  article,  because  no  such  formerly  was 
publicly  received.  How  then  hath  it  constantly  subsisted?  Or 
how  can  Stapleton  escape  the  charge  of  absurdity,  who  in  the  last 
three  chapters  of  his  ninth  book  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
present  church  can  add  a  book  to  the  canon  of  scripture  ?  The 
canon  is  an  article  of  faith ;  for  Bellarmine  hath  given  it  as  an 
example  of  his  rule.  Stapleton  adds :  <'  If  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
so  suggest."  qTow  this  is  the  very  thing  to  which  Bellarmine 
alludes,  when  he  says  that  the  church  is  not  now  governed  by  new 
revelations,  but  remains  content  with  those  things  which  they  who 
were  the  ministers  of  the  word  handed  down.  So  beautifully  do 
they  agree  among  themselves.  Some  say  that  a  new  dogma, 
which  never  was  such  before,  may  be  prescribed  by  the  church ; 
others,  that  the  church  is  not  governed  by  new  revelations,  but 
remains  content  with  those  things  which  were  delivered  from  the 
beginnin^A  So  that  either  Bellarmine's  rule  is  false,  or  these 
articles  of  faith  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  necessary. 
But  I  demand  of  Bellarmine,  whether  it  was  delivered  down  by 
the  apostles,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  Paul. 
All  the  papists  allow  it  Lindanus,  PanopL  Lib.  iv.  c.  100,  affirms 
that  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  believe  it  Paul's,  than  to  believe  its 
canonicity.  If  that  be  true,  then  this  is  an  apostolical  tradition :  if 
it  be  apostolical,  then  it  was  always  received  by  the  universal 
church.  But  it  may  be  easily  shewn  that  many  churches  thought 
otherwise ;  yea,  that  the  Roman  church  itself  was  once  in  the  con- 
trary opinion,  as  appears  from  Jerome's  catalogue  of  illustrious 
men,  under  the  title  Caius.  Either  therefore  the  Roman  church 
erred  in  the  one  tradition  or  in  the  other ;  or  else  at  least  this  first 
rule  of  Bellarmiue's  is  not  true,  certain,  and  perpetual 

Bellarmine's  second  rule  is  like  the  first,  and  runs  thus :  When 
the  universal  church  observes  any  thing  which  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  that  it  could  not  be  instituted  by  any  one  but  God,  and  yet  is 
nowhere  found  mentioned  in  scripture,  we  must  needs  believe  it  to 
have  been  institatod  by  Gbrat  himself,  and  delivered  down  by  his 
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apostles.  The  reason  is,  because  the  church  can  no  more  err  in 
act  than  in  belief.  He  produces  Augustine  as  either  the  witness 
or  the  author  of  this  rule;  who,  in  his  Epist.  118,  declares  that  it 
is  "a  piece  of  the  most  insolent  frenzy  to  dispute  the  propriety 
of  doing  that  which  the  whole  church  throughout  all  the  world  is 
constantly  doing  every  day^" 

I  answer :  Our  cause  can  receive  no  damage  from  this  opinion 
of  Augustine.  For  he  speaks  of  such  traditions  as  were  received 
and  practised  by  the  whole  church.  His  words  are  :  "  That  which 
the  whole  church  observes,"  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most  insolent 
frenzy  to  question  the  propriety  of  doing.  But  the  papists  have 
no  such  unwritten  tradition  which  can  be  certainly  shewn  to  have 
been  always  observed  by  the  universal  church;  and  those  tradi- 
tions which  are  here  maintained  by  Bellarmine  are  of  a  different 
kind  altogether.  The  first  is,  the  baptizing  of  infants:  the 
second,  the  not  re-baptizing  those  who  were  baptized  by  heretics. 
These  traditions,  though  not  in  so  many  words,  may  yet  be  found 
in  scripture,  and  confirmed  by  the  certain  and  express  authority  of 
scripture.  Therefore  they  should  be  styled  written,  and  not  un- 
written traditions,  inasmuch  as  they  are  gathered  out  of  the 
scriptures.  As  to  the  former,  Augustine  indeed,  de  Genesi  ad  lit. 
Lib.  10,  c.  23,  calls  the  baptism  of  infants  an  apostolical  custom 
and  tradition ;  but  he  means  a  written  tradition :  for  that  such 
was  Augustine's  mind  is  evident  from  his  fourth  book  against  the 
Donatists,  on  Baptism,  c.  24,  where  from  the  circumcision  of  6od*s 
former  people  he  proves  the  baptism  of  infants.  Besides,  the 
same  thing  may  be  established  from  that  testimony  of  scripture,  "  I 
will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed,"  that  is,  to  thy  children. 
This  covenant  is  consigned  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Gen.  xvii.  The 
baptism  of  children,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  written  authority  of 
the  word  of  God.  Assuredly,  if  in  this  matter  we  had  no  other 
than  the  authority  of  unwritten  tradition,  we  shoidd  be  reduced  to 
sad  extremities  in  maintaining  the  dispute  with  the  Anabaptists; 
for  they  care  nothing  for  unwritten  traditions.  Tet  these  heretics 
our  churches  have  refuted  and  condemned  by  the  testimony  of 
scripture,  while  the  papists  in  the  interim  either  keep  a  treacherous 
silence,  or  impiously,  as  well  as  falsely,  pretend  that  they  can  be 
refuted  no  otherwise  than  by  tradition.  As  to  Bellarmine's  second 
instance,  of  not  re-baptizing  those  who  had  been  baptized  by 
heretics  ;  although  Cyprian  contended  that  baptism  administered  by 
a  heretic  was  null  and  void,  (for  that  question  was  debated,  with 
[I  In  the  new  editions,  Ep.  54.  0pp.  T.  n.  p.  164.  Bassan.  1797.] 
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great  heat  on  Cyprian's  part,  between  him  and  other  bishops;)  yet 
Augustine  proved  that  Cyprian  was  in  error  by  the  authority,  not 
so  much  of  tradition  as  of  scripture.  For  thus  he  writes,  in  his 
first  book  of  Baptism  against  the  Donatists,  c.  7 :  "  Lest  I  should 
seem  to  prove  my  point"  (he  is  speaking  of  this  very  thing)  "  by 
mere  human  arguments,  I  produce  certain  evidence  from  the 
Gospel ^"  In  the  second  book  of  the  same  work,  c.  3,  he  says 
that  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Cyprian  would  have  corrected  bis 
opinion,  if  any  one  had  shewn  him  that  baptism  is  not  lost  by  the 
heretics  when  they  go  out,  and  therefore  can  be  given  by  them 
whilst  they  are  without.  But  the  plainest  passage  of  all  is  in 
Lib.  V.  c.  26.  Cyprian  had  said  that  we  should  appeal  in  this 
question  to  the  fountain  of  apostolic  tradition,  that  is,  the  scripture. 
This  saying  Augustine  praises  and  highly  approves  in  that  chapter, 
and  then  produces  from  Eph.  iv.  the  proposition,  that  there  is  one 
baptism,  which  consequently  cannot  be  repeated.  These  two  exam- 
ples, therefore,  are  foreign  from  Bellarmine's  subject,  being  written 
traditions ;  whereas  he  is  deUvering  the  rules  of  the  unwritten. 

Bellarmine's  third  rule  is  not  very  unlike  the  two  former: 
Whatever  the  universal  church  hath  observed  through  all  former 
times  and  ages,  is  apostolic,  although  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  that 
it  might  have  been  instituted  by  the  church.  This  rule,  also,  he 
confirms  from  Augustine,  contra  Donat.  Lib.  iv.  c.  22,  where  he 
writes  to  the  following  effect :  '*  That  which  the  universal  church 
holds,  which,  though  never  instituted  by  any  council,  was  always 
retained,  is  with  the  utmost  justice  believed  to  be  delivered  by  no 
less  than  apostolical  authority^."  I  answer:  We  can  only  admit 
this  sentence  and  rule  of  Augustine's  with  a  twofold  proviso : 
First,  provided  the  thing  in  question  were  so  retained  as  to  make 
the  manner  of  the  observance  always  the  same,  that  is,  if  it  were 
always  observed  alike ;  secondly,  if  it  were  observed  as  necessary, 
not  as  free  and  indifferent.  If  there  were  a  various  practice  and 
diversified  custom  of  observing  it,  then  it  was  not  apostolical.  If 
it  were  observed  as  a  thing  indifferent,  we  are  ready  to  allow  that 
the  church  hath  authority  to  constitute  and  appoint  such  indifferent 
ceremonies.  But  I  affirm  that  no  popish  tradition  can  be  produced, 
which  was  observed  uniformly,  and  as  necessary  at  all  times.    Bel- 

[3  Ne  videar  hmnanis  argumentis  id  agere . . .,  ex  Evangelic  profero  certa 
documenta. — 0pp.  T.  xn.  p.  110.] 

[3  Quod  uniyorBa  tenet  ecclesia,  nee  conciliis  institutum  sed  semper  re- 
tentum  est,  non  nisi  auctoritate  apostolica  traditum  rectissime  creditur. — 
0pp.  T.  XII.] 
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larmine  assigns  Lent  as  an  instance.     But  the  manner  of  observing 
Lent  was  formerly  most  various  and  uncertain.     Bellarmine»  how- 
ever, proves  it  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition,  because  those  who 
trace  it  back,  and  seek  the  origin  of  the  institution,  can  find  it 
no  where    but    in  the  apostolic    times.     For,    commencing    with 
Bernard,  he  ascends  from  him    to    Gregory,    from    Gregory    to 
Augustine,  from  Augustine  to  Jerome,  from  Jerome  to  Chrysostom, 
from  Chrysostom  to  Ambrose,  from  Ambrose  to  Epiphanius,  Basil, 
Nazianzen,  Cyril,  Origen,  Irenseus,  Telesphorus,  Ignatius,  Clement. 
This  seems  indeed  a  striking  enumeration  :  but  I  have  two  answers 
to  make.     First,  I  desire  to  know  what  Lent  he  means?    That 
which  the  Roman  church  now  observes,  or  another?    He   must 
needs  mean  the  former ;    for  otherwise  he  disputes  absurdly.     But 
now  it  may  be  proved  by  those  same  testimonies  which  he  hath 
himself  made  use  of,  that  Lent  was  formerly  observed  much  other- 
wise than  it  is  now  observed,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  the  days, 
the  mode  of  fasting,  and  the  kinds  of  food :  this  may  be  proved,  I 
say,  if  not  from  Bernard  and  Gregory,  yet  from  Augustine,  Jerome, 
and  the  rest  of  the  more  ancient  fathers.     Secondly,  I  affirm  that 
an  author  may  be  found  for  the  observance  of  Lent  later  than  the 
apostles'  times.     For  Platina,  in  the  life  of  that  pope\  writes,  that 
Lent  was  instituted  by  Telesphorus,  who  lived  a  hundred  years 
after  Christ.     They  will  find  no  more  ancient  author;  yet    the 
papists  make  him  to  have  been  not  the  author,  but  the  restorer 
and  asserter,  of  this  fast  instituted  by  the  apostles.     However,  if 
Christ  and  the  apostles  had  instituted  Lent,  it  would  not,  in  those 
early  and  pure  times,  have  so  quickly  ceased  to  be  observed  as  to 
require  to  be  restored  by  Telesphorus.     The  epistle  of  Ignatius  to 
the  Philippians,  wherein  he  mentions  Lent^  is   spurious.     The 
book  of  Clement  referred  to  is  spurious  also,  and  was  condemned 
in  the  sixth  general  council  at  Constantinople.     The  canons  which 
go  under  the  name  of  the  apostles  are  also  supposititious,  as  we 
have  proved  before.     Bellarmine  gives,  as  another  instance,  Eccle- 
siastical orders,  which  he  will  have  to  be  likewise  an  apostolical 
tradition,  proving  it  by  tracing  them  back  to  the  apostles'  times,  as 
in  the  former  example.     But  here  his  own  rule  fails  him ;  for  the 
apostolic  canons,  to  which  he  ascribes  so  much,  name  only  five 

[}  Telesphorus  autem,  quem  diximus  Xysto  Buccessisse,  constituit  ut  sep- 
tem  hebdomadibus  ante  Pascha  jejunium  obsenraretur. — Platina  Yitt.  Pon- 
tiff, p.  28.  Col.  Ub.  1600.] 

P  rrjp  T€<r€rapaKoaTrlp  ftjj   ^(ov6fV€iT€'  fiifirjO'Uf  yap  ntpuxtt  rrjs  r6v  KvpUv 

voXirt/of. — Ignat.  ad  Philipp.  p.  111.  ed.  Yosb.  Lond.  1680.] 
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orders, — the  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  reader,  and  chanter,  omitting  the 
exorcist,  porter,  and  acoljrth.  So  Ambrose,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Ephes.  iy.,  enumerates  only  five,  and  omits  acolyths  and  porters 
altogether.  This  instance,  therefore,  does  not  suit  yery  well  with 
Bellarmine's  rule. 

The  fourth  rule  is  not  more  certain  than  the  rest,  and  is  to 
this  effect:  When  the  doctors  of  the  church,  whether  assembled 
in  council,  or  writing  it  in  their  books,  affirm  something  to  have 
descended  from  apostolical  authority,  it  is  to  be  held  apostolical. 
He  gives,  as  an  example  of  the  former  sort,  that  the  fathers 
assembled  in  the  second  council  of  Nice  taught  the  worship  of 
images  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition.  I  answer :  That  the  decree 
of  that  council  was  against  scripture,  against  other  councils  (as^ 
for  instance,  against  the  fourth  Constantinopolitan  synod,  which  was 
more  ancient  than  the  Nicene,  as  being  the  seyenth  general  council), 
and  finally,  against  other  doctors  and  fathers  of  the  church.  For 
Gregory  the  great,  in  the  ninth  Epistle  of  his  seventh  book  of 
Epistles^  says  that,  although  images  should  not  be  broken,  yet 
the  people  should  be  carefully  taught  and  admonished  not  to 
worship  them;  as,  indeed,  many  churches  to  this  day  retain 
images,  but  worship  them  not.  However,  it  is  much  more  prudent 
and  safe  to  remove  them  altogether.  Thus  the  worship  of  images 
is  not  an  apostolic,  but  an  antichristian  tradition,  if  we  believe 
pope  Gregory  the  first.  He  adduces  no  example  of  the  second 
sort ;  for  he  says  that  scarce  anything  of  that  kind  can  be  found 
expressly  in  the  fathers,  wherein  they  all  agree.  He  therefore 
delivers  the  following  rule  to  meet  that  case :  That  which  any 
one  father  of  great  character  writes  is  to  be  embraced  as  apostoli- 
cal,  if  the  others  do  not  dissent  Surely  an  egregious  rule  I 
But  how  shall  we  know  that  the  others  do  not  dissent?  for 
many  books  of  the  fathers  are  lost,  and  many  fathers  wrote  none : 
it  may  be  that  these  dissented.  Besides,  many  things  are  delivered 
down  even  by  some  of  the  fathers,  which  by  the  confession  of  the 
papists  themselves  are  not  apostolical,  wherein  nevertheless  they 
cannot  shew  that  the  rest  dissented.  But  whom  shall  we  call  a 
father  of  great  character  ?  Doubtless  they  will  hold  any  one  for 
great  who  favours  themselves,  as  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  than 
whom  no  authority  can  be  less  respectable.  So  these  men  hold 
the  Decretal  Epistles  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  great  account  and 

[3  Tua  ergo  Aratemitas  et  illas  serrare,  et  ab  earum  adoratu  populum 
probibere  debuit. — p.  1370.] 
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value,  though  nothing  can  be  more  futile  and  absurd  than  they 
are. 

Bellarmine's  fifth  rule  is  to  this  effect :  That  is  to  be  held  and 
deemed  undoubtedly  apostolical,  which  is  esteemed  as  such  in  those 
churches  wherein  there  is  an  unbroken  succession  of  bishops  from 
the  apostles.  I  answer :  Where  then  was  the  need  of  all  his  pre- 
vious windings?  At  bottom  he  would  have  those  only  to  be 
apostolical  traditions,  which  the  church  of  Rome  affirms  to  be 
such.  This  was  what  he  meant  to  saj ;  but  lest  we  should  not 
bear  it  in  this  form,  he  set  it  forth  in  other  words.  However, 
that  such  was  his  meaning  appears  most  evidently  from  what 
follows :  for  he  subjoins  that,  although  there  were  formerly  in  other 
churches  also  unbroken  successions  of  bishops  from  the  apostles, 
yet  now  this  succession  remains  safe  and  entire  only  in  the  church 
of  Rome.  But  Lindanus,  Lib.  v.  c.  7,  says  plainly  (and  in- 
deed he  is  plain  spoken  upon  all  occasions),  that  he  cannot  see 
any  more  certain  rule  than  the  judgment  of  the  church ;  he 
means  the  church  of  Rome.  However,  I  answer,  in  HciQ  first  place, 
that  the  succession  even  of  that  church  is  not  entire  and  uninter- 
rupted, 83  is  plain  from  Platina  and  others.  For  Platina  and 
other  historians  testify  that  that  see  hath  been  vacant  ten,  yea, 
twenty  times  over,  not  merely  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month, 
but  for  one,  two,  or  three  years ;  furthermore,  that  there  were 
frequent  schisms,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  popes  in  existence 
together.  Nay,  in  one  council*  three  popes  were  deposed,  and 
a  fourth  new  one  elected :  upon  which  matters  we  shall  have  to 
speak  elsewhere.  Secondlyy  though  we  should  concede  the  suc- 
cession of  that  church  to  have  been  unbroken  and  entire,  yet  that 
succession  would  be  a  matter  of  no  weight ;  because  we  regard  not 
the  external  succession  of  places  or  persons,  but  the  internal  one 
of  faith  and  doctrine.  Thirdly,  an  unbroken  succession  may  be 
found  in  other  churches  also.  Our  adversary  will  require  to  know 
in  what?  In  the  Greek  churches.  If  he  demand  a  particular 
example,  I  instance  in  the  most  noble  of  them  all,  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  formerly  called  New  Rome,  and  always 
stood  upon  a  par  with  Rome  in  dignity.  Nicephorus,  in  his 
History,  Lib.  viii.  c.  6,  describes  the  series  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
bishops  from  Andrew  the  apostle  down  to  his  own  time.    This  also 

[1  viz.  That  of  Constance,  which  assembled  in  1414.  The  popes  deposed 
were,  John  XXIU.,  Gregory  XU.,  and  Benedict  XIII.  The  pope  elected 
was  Otto  de  Colonna,  who  took  the  name  of  Martin  V.  j 
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was  less  interrupted  than  the  Roman  succession :  for  there  were 
smaller  interyals  and  less  schisms  in  this  church  than  in  the  church 
of  Rome.  But,  because  they  can  produce  no  traditions  which  suit 
exactly  the  preceding  rules,  they  add  this  fifth  one,  in  which  they 
repose  much  more  confidence  than  in  the  rest  How  greatly  they 
are  deceived  in  this,  appears  from  what  we  have  said,  and  said  but 
briefly,  since  these  matters  will  demand  a  longer  and  more  accurate 
discussion  in  their  proper  place. 

So  much  then  upon  the  rules  which  Bellarmine  hath  prescribed 
for  distinguishing  true  from  false  traditions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT    DOGBIAS    ARE    DEFENDED    BY    THE    PAPISTS    BY    THE 

AUTHORITY    OF    TRADITIONS. 

It  now  remains  that  we  inquire,  what  are  those  dogmas  and 
institutions  which  the  papists  affirm  are  to  be  defended  by  the 
authority,  not  of  scripture,  but  of  unwritten  traditions.  It  is  but 
fit  that  we  should  have  this  matter  perfectly  cleared  up.  No  one, 
however,  as  far  as  I  know,  hath  drawn  up  a  catalogue  of  them ; 
but  they  only  affirm  in  general,  that  whatever  they  teach  or  do 
which  is  not  found  in  scripture,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  rank  of 
traditions.  The  Tridentine  fathers,  Sess.  4,  content  themselves 
with  ordering  traditions  to  be  received  with  the  same  pious 
affections  as  the  holy  scriptures. 

In  the  meanwhile  they  explain  not  what  these  traditions  are ; 
which  explanation  ought  certainly  to  have  been  made.  If  there 
were  extant  a  definite  enumeration  and  list  of  these  traditions,  one 
would  readily  perceive  that  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  papists,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  are  derived  from  some  other 
source  besides  the  scriptures.  Now  why  are  these  monuments,  so 
sacred  and  so  necessary,  not  published?  Peter  Soto,  a  popish 
author  of  great  name,  in  his  book  against  Brentius,  says,  that  all 
those  observances,  the  beginning,  author,  and  origin  of  which  can- 
not be  found  in  scripture,  are  apostolical  traditions.  Of  this  kind, 
says  he,  are  the  oblation  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  unction  of 
chrism,  invocation  of  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  primacy  of 
the  Roman  bishops,  the  consQcration  of  water  in  baptism,  the  whole 
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sacrament  of  confirmation,  orders,  matrimony,  penance  and  extreme 
unction,  the  merit  of  works,  the  necessity  of  satisfaction,  the  neces- 
sity of  enumerating  one's  sins  to  the  priest.  Thus  he.  But  perhaps 
other  papists  will  not  make  equally  large  concessions.  Nay,  I  may 
say  that  all  will,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  point  of  the  merit  of 
works.  Wo  accept  this  confession,  and  congratulate  ourseWes  upon 
having  to  deal  with  adversaries  who  openly  confess  that  none  of 
these  things  rest  upon  any  certain  authority  of  scripture.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that,  if  not  all,  yet  the  most  important  dogmas  of  the 
papists  depend  upon  tradition,  although,  for  the  sake  of  appearance, 
they  generally  cite  scripture  in  defence  of  them;  but  if  they  re- 
posed any  real  confidence  in  the  scriptural  proofs,  they  would  not 
press  the  slight  and  nerveless  authority  of  tradition. 

Canifflus,  in  his  Catechism,  c.  5,  {de  Prcecept.  JEccles.)  says  that 
the  worship  of  images,  stated  fasts.  Lent,  all  the  rites  in  the  ofiice 
of  the  mass,  prayers  and  offerings  for  the  dead,  are  traditions ;  inas- 
much as  these,  and  some  others,  are  incapable  of  being  defended  upon 
the  foot  of  scripture  alone :  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  those  others 
are.  But  the  author  who  has  spoken  most  clearly  and  copiously  upon 
this  subject  is  Lindanus,  in  his  Panoplia,  Lib.  iv.  c.  100,  wherein  he 
comprises  a  farrago  of  traditions,  upon  which  I  beseech  you  to  cast 
your  eyes.  Meanwhile  I  remark,  that  he  enumerates  amongst  tra- 
ditions the  fact  of  Peter's  having  been  at  Rome.  Thus  we  derive 
from  tradition  both  points,  Peter's  having  been  at  Rome  as  well  as 
his  primacy.  However,  he  enumerates  his  traditions  with  still 
greater  accuracy  and  distinctness  at  the  end  of  that  book,  table  C ; 
although  there  he  hath  omitted  some,  and  set  down  some,  as  tra- 
ditions, which  are  found  in  scripture,  as  the  baptism  of  infants  and 
original  sin.  He  counts  also  amongst  traditions  the  seven  sacraments. 
This  tradition  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Florence, 
held  about  a  century  ago.  Verily,  an  ancient  authority  this  for 
a  tradition  I  He  enumerates  besides,  the  consecration  of  water  and 
oil  in  baptism,  the  real  presence,  communion  in  one  kind,  the  eucha* 
rist  being  a  sacrifice,  its  reservation  and  adoration,  private  masses, 
confession  of  sins,  satisfaction,  and  indulgences.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  omitted,  which  is  controverted  between  them  and  us. 
Over  and  above  these  traditions,  Peresius  adds,  part  3,  the  celibacy 
of  priests.  But  the  papists  are  too  shrewd  to  venture  upon  fixing 
any  certain  list  and  catalogue  of  these  traditions,  but  leave  free  to 
themselves  the  power  of  having  recourse  to  tradition  in  every  ques* 
tion.    When  therefore  they  allege  scripture  in  proof  of  these  things. 
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they  do  yiolence  to  their  own  consciences ;  inasmuch  as  they  know 
well,  and  eyen  confess  plainly,  that  these  things  are  such  as  must  be 
proved  by  a  silent  tradition,  and  not  by  the  testimony  of  scripture. 
Our  assertion,  therefore,  that  these  things  cannot  be  established  by 
scripture,  is  allowed  by  our  adyersaries  themselves.  I  come  now 
to  the  state  of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  QUESTION   IS   LAID  DOWN. 

We  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  every  thing  which  the  apostles 
either  taught  or  did  is  not  contained  in  the  books  of  the  old  and 
new  Testaments.    We  allow  besides,  that  Christ  said  and  did  many 
things  which  are  not  written.     Out  of  twelve  apostles  seven  wrote 
nothing,   who  yet  orally  taught,   and  did  many  things  in  many 
places;  for  they  were  commanded  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations :  which  command  they  sedulously 
performed.     Indeed,  it  is  plain  from  the  last  chapter  of  John,  that 
all   the  things  which    Christ  did  are  not  committed  to   writing. 
Furthermore,  we  confess  that  the  apostles  established  in  the  several 
churches  some  rites  and  customs,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  decency, 
which  they  did  not  consign  in  their  writings,  because  those  rites 
were  not  to  be  perpetual,  but  free,  and  such  as  might  be  changed 
as  convenience  and  the  times  required.     Now  that  some  such  rites, 
suited  to  the  seemly  polity  of  the  church,  were  prescribed  by  them, 
is  manifest  from  1  Cor.  xL  and  xiv.    We  have,  however,  in  scriptuFST 
only  this  general  rule,  that  all  those  rites  should  be  directed  to  the  { 
end  of  securing  edification  and  decency,  but  the  particular  rites  li 
themselves  are  not  set  forth.     But  we  say  that  all  things  that  are  ( 
necessary,  whether  they  regard  either  faith  or  practice,  are  plainly  j 
and  abundantly  explained  in  the  scriptures.     Hence  we  say  that 
the  sum  of  our  religion  is  written,  being  precisely' tLe  same  as  the 
teaching  oftliOBgliposttesiyho  wrotejootl^g.    For  those  wto  wrote 

not  taugEt  abso^nf^'y  ♦^^^  «^mft  gftspi?!  aa  tho«**  iHiQ.  wrQtej_§Jl 

preached  the  same  Christ,  and  the  same  gospel^  and  the  same  way 
of  ^vation.  Aitnough  indeed  the  precise  words  which  they  spoke 
are  not  extant,  yet,  as  far  as  the  thing  itself  and  subject-matter  is 

[WHITAKER.] 
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concerned,  that  same  unwritten  preaching  of  the  apostles  is  found  in 
scripture :  all  the  words,  indeed,  of  Peter,  John  and  the  rest,  are 
not  written  down,  yet  the  substance  of  that  teaching  which  those 
apostles  delivered  is  found  in  the  scriptures.  Thus,  although  Chnst 
said  and  did  many  things  which  are  not  written,  yet  the  sum  of 
all  Christ's  words  and  works  is  consigned  in  the  monuments  of 
scripture.  It  is  without  reason,  therefore,  that  Bellarmine  accuses 
Brentius  and  Chemnitz  of  inconsistency,  when  they  call  it  a  piece  of 
signal  impudence  to  compare  unwritten  traditions  with  written,  or 
affirm  both  to  have  the  like  authority;  and  yet  confess  at  the  same 
time,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  many  things  which  are  not 
written.  This  is  a  mere  cavil :  for  although  every  single  thing  they 
said  and  did  be  not  written  (for  which  no  books  would  have  been 
sufficient),  yet  nothing  necessary  hath  been  omitted ;  and,  when  the 
chief  heads  and  doctrines  are  written  so  clearly,  it  might  be  said 
with  perfect  truth  that  all  is  written.  He  who  compares  these  un- 
written things  with  the  written,  does  only  in  other  words  praise 
the  written  teaching.  But  Brentius  and  Chemnitz  affirm  him  to  be 
at  once  rash  and  impious,  who  would  venture  to  set  any  unwritten 
doctrine  upon  a  par  in  point  of  authority  with  the  scriptures: 
wherein  they  say  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  itself 
and  with  right  reason.  Bellarmine  proceeds  to  censure  some  lies 
(as  he  calls  them)  of  Chemnitz  and  Calvin,  which  I  will  not  ex- 
amine in  this  place :  most  of  them  will  recur  again  and  be  handled 
in  their  proper  places. 

Bellarmine  states  the  question  thus :  We,  says  he,  assert  that 
ithe  whole  necessary  doctrine,  whether  regarding  faith  or  practice, 
is  not  expressly  contained  in  scripture;  and  consequenUy  that, 
resides  the  written  word  of  God,  we  require  also  the  unwritten 
[ord  of  Grod,  that  is,  divine  and  apostolical  traditions.  They,  that 
is,  the  heretics  (meaning  us),  assert  that  all  things  which  pertain 
to  faith  and  morals  are  contained  in  the  written  word,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  traditions.  <^  answer :  The  word  expressly  is 
ambiguous.  If  he  mean  that  we  affirm  all  things  to  be  contained 
directly  and  in  so  many  words  in  scripture,  he  states  the  question 
wrongly.  But  if  he  mean  under  the  term  expressly  to  include  what 
is  inferred  and  deduced  by  necessary  argument  from  the  scriptures, 
we  accept  his  statemenj^  For  if  that  which  isdirectly  laid  down 
in.  scripture  h^  true,  then  that  also  which  is  deduced'  from*  it  By 
necessary  consequence  must  needs  be  true  also.  So  NasdamzeiT 
rulesT^n  iris'fifth  book  of  theology,  where  he  writes  concerning 
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the  Holy  Spirit :  "  Inferences  from  scripture  stand  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  actual  words  of  scripture^/'  Some  things  are  not, 
and  yet  are  said  in  scripture  to  be ;  as  that  God  sits,  that  he  hath 
ears  and  eyes.  Some  are,  and  yet  are  not  said,  that  is,  expressly 
and  in  so  many  words;  as  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God;  while 
neyertheless  something  is  said  from  which  they  may  be  certainly 
collected  or  inferred,  eyen  as  he  who  says  twice  five  says  ten,  and 
he  who  says  twice  two  says  four,  though  not  in  so  many  words. 
Some  neither  are  nor  are  said.  Lastly,  some  both  are  and  are 
said.  This  division  is  Nazianzen's  own:  to.  jmiv  ovk  earl,  Xeyerai 
Se'  rd  5*  ovra  ov  Xeyercu'  to.  Se  ovTe  eaTiv,  ovt€  Xeyerai'  to,  Se 
afi<f>(»)  KOI  can  xal  Xeyerai.  So  we  say  that  all  necessary  things 
are  contiuned  in  scripture,  though  not  always  in  express  terms. 
For  example,  infant  baptism  and  original  sin  are  not  propounded 
directly  and  in  set  terms  in  the  Bible,  and  yet  they  may  be  inferred 
from  it  by  the  strictest  reasoning.  C^hus,  to  comprise  the  whole 
matter  in  a  few  words,  we  say  that  all  things  appertaining  to  faith 
and  morals  may  be  learned  and  deriyed  from  scripture,  so  as  that 
traditions  are  in  no  way  requisite.^  They,  on  the  contrary,  say 
that  all  things  necessary  to  faith  and  manners  are  not  contained  in 
the  written  word  of  God,  and  that  therefore  traditions  are  necessa- 
rily required.  There  is  no  need  of  saying  more  upon  the  state  of 
the  question.  It  follows  now  that  we  set  forth  and  weigh  the 
arguments  upon  both  sides. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  OUR  ADVERSARIES,  WHEREBY  THEY  PROVE  THAT 
THE  SCRIPTURES  WITHOUT  TRADITION  ARE  NEITHER  NECES- 
SARY   NOR    SUFFICIENT. 

At  length  our  Jesuit  opponent  approaches  the  question  itself, 
taking  upon  himself  to  make  good  two  positions :  First,  that  the 
scriptures  are  not  necessary  nor  sufficient  without  traditions. 
Secondly,  that  there  are  many  apostolical  traditions  respecting  both 
faith  and  practice.  He  proceeds  to  prove  them  both  in  regular 
order.  The  first  is  manifestly  twofold ;  first,  that  scripture  is  not 
necessary ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  without  tradition. 

p  0pp.  T.  I.  p.  606.  c] 
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In  the  FIRST  place,  he  proves  that  scripture  is  not  necessary ; 
wherein  you  see  to  what  a  pass  the  thing  is  brought.  For  he  makes 
tradition  in  such  a  sense  necessary  as  to  make  scripture  unneces- 
sary, thus  preferring  tradition  to  scripture  as  a  necessary  thing  to 
an  unnecessary  one.  0  Jesuit,  what  art  thou  doing,  or  what  thing 
is  this  that  Uiou  attemptest?  Thou  deniest  the  scriptures  to  be 
necessary,  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  denial,  thou  seekest  even 
to  prove  and  to  establish  the  charge.  How  couldest  thou  wish 
thus  to  commence  this  dispute  with  blasphemy  ?  Here  we  under- 
stand what  noble  and  honourable  thoughts  our  adversaries  enter- 
tain of  the  scriptures,  when  they  say  that  they  may  be  done  without, 
that  they  may  be  set  aside,  that  they  are  not  necessary.  Here 
he  makes  use  of  but  one  argument,  but  drawn  from  various  times 
in  the  church's  history. 

In  the  first  place  he  says,  that  there  was  no  scripture  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  and  yet,  that  there  was  then  the  word  of  God  and 
pure  religion ;  and  that  therefore  the  scriptures  are  not  absolutely 
necessary.  He  proves  the  antecedent  from  there  being  no  mention 
of  scripture  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  while  in  Gen.  xviii.  God  says, 
**  I  know  that  Abraham  will  teach  his  children."  Thus,  says  he, 
religion  was  preserved  pure  for  two  thousand  years  before  Christ 
without  scriptures:  why  then  might  it  not  have  been  preserved 
also  for  fifteen  hundred  years  after  Christ  ?  I  answer :  I  will  not 
contest  the  truth  of  his  assertion  that  there  was  no  scripture 
before  Moses,  as  I  perceive  that  the  same  thing  is  said  by  Chryso- 
stom  in  his  1st  homily  upon  Matthew,  and  also  by  Theophylact 
Augustine,  however,  in  the  15th  book  of  his  City  of  God,  c.  23, 
affirms  that  something  was  written  by  Enochs  And  Josephus, 
Andquit.  Lib.  i.  c.  3,  tells  us  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  before 
the  flood  erected  two  columns,  one  of  stone,  and  the  other  of  brick, 
and  engraved  certun  inscriptions  on  them*.  Pliny  indeed  affirms 
the  use  of  written  characters  to  have  subsisted  always,  lib.  vii.  c. 
56 ^  And  Sixtus  Senensis,  Biblioth.  Lib.  u.,  thinks  that  **  the  book 
of  Ihe  wars  of  the  Lord"  was  more  ancient  than  the  books  of  Moses. 
However,  I  concede  that  there  was  no  scripture  more  ancient  than 

[1  ScripsiBse  quidem  nonnulla  dinna  Enoch  ilium  septimum  ab  Adam 
n^are  non  possumuB.] 

[*  (rrfXas  dvo  froiff<raft€P<Hf  rrjp  fiiif  ^k  nXlvBov,  r^v  d'  trtpap  cV  Xi^«y, 
afiXfHjripMg  tyiypay^tof  rci  tvpfffitpa, — ^Lib.  I.  c.  2.  $  3.] 

[8  Literas  semper  arbitror  AsByriaa  fuisse.  Whore  Perlonius  and  some 
others  read,  Assyriis,'] 
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the  books  of  Moses,  and  that  religion  remained  pure  for  so  many 
years  without  scripture.  What  follows  from  that  ?  Are  the  scrip- 
tures, therefore,  unnecessary  ?  By  no  means.  For  I  perceiye  a 
twofold  fallacy  in  this  argument.  The  first  lies  in  the  consequent 
Our  opponent  disputes  thus :  Scripture  is  not  absolutely  necessary ; 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  at  all.  But  here  lies  the  Jesuit's 
error :  for  it  is  not  every  necessity  that  is  absolute  ;  some  is  only 
hypothetical.  God  could  teach  us  without  the  holy. ficdptmres^  and 
lead  us  to  eternal  lile ;  but  he  chose  to  propound  his  teaching  to 
us  in  thcn^ptur^C^^TKis,  therefore/  being  supposed,  if  is  heces- 
sary^lmt  W^le£u*n  and  derive  the  will  and  doctrine  of  God  from 
the  scriptures.  Thus,  not  even  food  is  simply  necessary,  because 
God  could  easily  nourish  us  without  food ;  but  only  hypothetically. 
God  indeed  formerly  shewed  himself  familiarly  to  our  fathers^  and, 
in  a  manner,  conversed  constantly  with  some  distinguished  men,  to 
whom  he  immediaEtely "discIoseJ  n5  will ;  and  Uien  I^  confess  that 
the  scriptures  were  not  nec^sarj:  but  fldfterwards  he  chanired 
this  TiretSoff^^ftBgCSinf;  his  church,  and  chose  thatJiis  will  should 
be  committed  to  writing^  and-iheascriDtnrahftganlQ  be  neceqsarj- 
The  second  fallacy  is  mistaking  the  question :  for  the  time  is 
changed,  when  he  argues  thus:  Scripture  was  once  not  neces- 
sary ;  therefore  it  is  also  unnecessary  now.  This  reasoning  is 
inconsequential.  For  ^though  God  once  taught  his  church  by 
oral  instruction,  yet  now  he  hath  pleased  to  choose  another  mode 
of  teaching  TSs  peopfe.  These  times,  therefore,  and  those  bear 
very  different  relations  to  the  matter  in  hand.  God  hath  now 
seen  fit  that  all  that  teaching  which  he  delivered  of  old.oraI[y  to 
the  lathei^^  should  be  committed  to  books  and  writing.  And  the 
reasiDh^ofthd  cSaSge  iN^^io.  p^  completely  for  the  pure 

aiSnfliifiQJXupted  preservation  o{  Ws^  t^chin|^.  For  doctrine  de- 
livered only  orally  without  writing  could  not  be  so  easily  saved 
from  corruptions ;  and  in  fact  it  was  soon  depraved,  and  God's  re- 
ligion remained  in  its  integrity  with  very  few,  so  as  that  God  was 
compelled  frequently  to  repeat  and  renew  it  over  and  over  again. 
The  scriptures,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  us,  because  God  foresaw 
that  we  should  need,  for  preserving  the  integrity  of  true  religion, 
to  have  the  scriptures  in  our  hands ;  so  that  to  think  otherwise  is 
to  accuse  God  of  thoughtlessness  or  error. 

The  Jesuit  next  proceeds  to  the  second  age  of  the  church,  which 
intervened  between  Moses  and  Christ;  wherein  he  cannot  deny  that 
scriptures  were  published  by  the  holy  prophets,  which  he  never- 
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theless  maintains  to  hare  been  unnecessary.     For  he  says  in  the 
first  place,  that  at  that  time  the  scriptures  belonged  exdosively  to 
the  Jews,  while  yet  there  were,  even  amongst  the  Gentiles,  religi- 
ous persons  who  had  not  the  scriptures  in  their  hands,  as  is  plain 
from  the  case  of  Job  and  his  friends.     To  this  purpose  he  alleges 
Augustine  on  Original  Sin,  Lib.  n.  c.  24 ;  and  in  the  City  of  God, 
Lib.  xTiii.  c.  47.     I  answer :  We  confess  that  there  were  amongst 
the  Gentiles  some  pious  persons  really  zealous  for  true  religion: 
but  that  the  scriptures  were  read  by  such  persons,  is  abo   clear 
from  the  story  of  the  eunuch  in  Acts  viiL     Besides,  the  number  of 
such  persons  as  the  Jesuit  mentions  was  very  small.     And,  how- 
ever the  case  be,    those  who   appertained   to  the   church    were 
not  ignorant  of  the  scriptures.     In  the  second  place,  he  says  that, 
although  the  Jews  used  to  read  the  scriptures,  yet  they  used 
tradition  more  than  scripture :  as  appears  from  Ps.  xliy.  1,  2,  and 
Ixxviii.  3,  4,  where  we  read  that  fathers  related  the  works  of  God  to 
their  children ;  and  from  Deut.  vi.  20,  where  the  fathers  are  com- 
manded to  tell  their  children,  when  their  children  should  ask  them, 
what  great  things  God  had  done  in  their  behalf.     I  reply,  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  testimonies  as  these.     For  what 
if  parents  were  commanded  to  tell  God's  works  to  their  children, 
and  children  to  ask  them  of  their  parents  ?  Those  things  which  the 
parents  related  were  also  set  forth  in  scripture.     In  Ps.  xliy.  the 
prophet  shews  what  it  was  they  had  heard  from  their  fathers ;  for 
it  follows  that  God  had  cast  forth  the  nations  before  them,  and 
planted  them  in.     Now,  this  is  all  written :  every  thing  recited  in 
Ps.  IxxviiL  is  also  written ;  as  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from 
Egypt,  &c.     In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  the  people  are 
commanded  to  converse  about  the  scriptures,  and  to  instruct  their 
children  in  them.     Thus  it  was  from  the  scriptures  that  the  fa- 
thers told  these  things  to  the  children,  and  out  of  the  scriptures 
that  the  children  asked  these  questions  of  their  fathers.      Thirdly, 
this  sagacious  man  assigns  the  reasons  why  the  ancient  Jews  made 
greater  use  of  tradition  than  of  scripture.     The  first  reason  is, 
because  at  that  time  the  scriptures  were  not  yet  reduced  into  the 
form  of  books,  but  were  scattered  about  in  loose  papers.     The 
second  is,  because  the  priests  and  Levites  were  neglectful  of  their 
duty  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  sometimes  the  whole  scripture  dij»< 
appeared,  as  is  plain  from  2  Kings  xxii.,  where  we  read  of  the 
volume  of  the  law  being  found.     But  after  the  captivity  (says  he) 
Ezra  reduced  the  scriptures  into  the  form  of  books,  and  added 
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many  things,  as  the  piece  about  the  death  of  Moses  at  the  end  of 
Deuteronomy.  I  answer :  Although  we  were  to  concede  the  negli- 
gence of  the  priests  and  Levites,  does  it  therefore  follow  either 
that  the  whole  scripture  perished,  or  that  it  was  unnecessary  ? 
The  negligence  of  the  priests  and  Levites  does  not  proye  the 
scriptures  unnecessary,  but  themselves  guilty  of  horrible  sacrilege. 
Thus,  even  now  the  papists  pluck  away  the  scriptures  from  the 
people ;  but  are  they,  for  that  reason,  not  necessary  ?  A  man 
should  be  a  fool  to  say  so.  The  scriptures,  however,  were  not  alto- 
gether lost,  nor  does  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  prove  that 
they  were.  The  book  that  was  found  in  the  temple,  during  its 
purification,  was  the  very  autograph  of  Moses,  or  only  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  As  to  his  assertion,  that  the  scriptures  were  so 
scattered  in  loose  pieces  at  that  time  that  they  could  not  be  read, 
it  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  made  without  any  reasonable  ground.  For 
although  Ezra  reduced  the  Psalms  and  other  books  to  order,  it 
does  not  follow  from  that  that  the  scriptures  were  before  in  such 
confusion  that  they  could  not  be  read.  As  to  the  piece  at  the  end 
of  Deuteronomy,  some  say  that  it  was  added  by  Joshua,  as  Sixtus 
Senensis,  Lib.  i. ;  others  by  Moses  before  his  death,  so  as  to  seem 
rather  to  have  been  translated  than  to  have  died^ 

Bellarmine  passes  on  to  the  third  age  of  the  church,  which 
takes  its  origin  from  the  coming  of  Christ;  and  says,  that  the 
church  was  without  scriptures  even  for  many  years  after  Christ : 
which  assertion  of  his,  however,  every  body  perceives  to  be 
utterly  false.  For  the  faithful  had  during  all  that  time  all  the 
books  of  the  old  Testament;  and  immediately  after  Christ  the 
scripture  of  the  new  Testament  began  to  be  published,  and  the 
church  always  had  djLfi.  full  teaching  necessary  to  salvation  in 
written  documents,  ^ow,  as  far  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 
teaching  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  old  Tes- 
tament and  the  new.  The  promises  are  wr^Uen  in  the  old 
Testament,  and  the  fulfilment  of  them  in  the  neW^  Nor  was  it 
very  many  years  after  Christ  that  the  church  lacKSd  the  scriptures 
of  the  new  Testament.  For  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  eight  years 
after  Christ's  ascension,  if  that  be  true  which  Theophylact  tells  us, 
upon  the  1st  of  Matthew :  nera  oktcd  erri  r^s  tou  \piaTou 
dvaXii\l/€u}s.   NicephoruB^  however,  says  that  it  was  in  the  fifteenth 

[^  Ut  raptus,  non  mortuuB  fuisse  videatur. j 
P  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iv.  c.  14.] 
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year;  but  Eusebius,  Lib.  v.  c.  8^  out  of  Irenaeus,  dates  it  after 
the  twentieth,  when  Peter  and  Paul  had  already  come  to  Rome. 

But  the  Jesuit  proves  his  assertion  from  Irensous,  Lib.  iii.  a  4, 
where  that  father  writes,  that  in  his  time  some  barbarous  nations 
lived  admirably  without  the  scriptures,  by  the  sole  help  of  tradition. 
I  answer :  I  confess  that  LrensDus  in  that  place  does  say,  that  some 
nations,  assenting  to  those  traditions  which  the  apostles  delivered 
to  those  to  whom  they  committed  the  churches,  had  salvation 
written  in  their  hearts  without  ink  or  characters,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  lest  you  should  think  that  these  were 
the  popish  traditions,  he  subjoins  a  recital  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Faith,  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  his  passion,  resurrection,  ascension,  &c.  Then  he 
adds :  "  Those  who  have  believed  this  faith  are  indeed,  in  respect 
of  our  language,  barbarians ;  but  as  to  their  opinions,  and  customs, 
and  conversation,  they  are,  on  account  of  their  faith,  excellently 
wise  and  well-pleasing  to  God,  by  reason  of  the  righteousness 
and  chastity  and  wisdom  of  their  whole  behaviour'."  But  although 
some  barbarous  people  were  for  a  time  without  the  scriptures,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  scriptures  are  absolutely  un- 
necessary. Many  persons  know  not  how  to  read,  and  nevertheless 
hold  a  sound  faith  from  the  preaching  of  pastors  and  teachers: 
are  the  scriptures  therefore  not  necessary?  Whence  then  did 
those  very  pastors  and  teachers  derive  that  knowledge  of  religion 
which  they  possess  ?  Doubtless  from  the  scriptures.  The  scrip- 
tures, therefore,  are  highly  necessary.  And  although  for  a  time 
doctrine  might  be  preserved  intact  without  written  monuments,  it 
is  not  safe  to  keep  it  so  long,  nor  possible  to  keep  it  so  always. 
Besides,  in  a  short  time  afler  the  scriptures  were  translated  into 
those  barbarous  tongues,  in  order  that,  by  the  reading  and  ex- 
pounding of  them,  they  might  the  better  preserve  the  teaching 
which  they  had  received.     The  conclusion  he  draws  is,  that  the 

[}  MarBcuot  ....  ypa<l>^p  /f i/vcyxcv  cveryyeX/ov,  rov  TLirpov  Koi  tov  Uavkov 
h  *P»ftif  cvayycXi^o/icMoy. — T.  n.  p.  63.  ed.  Heinich.] 

[^  Cui  ordinationi  assentiunt  multse  gentes  barbarorum,  quorum  qui  in 
Christum  credunt,  sine  charta  et  atramento  scriptam  habentes  per  Spiritum 
in  cordibus  suis  salutem,  et  veterem  traditionem  diligenter  custodientes,  &c. 
•  .  .  Hanc  fidem  qui  sine  Uteris  crediderunt,  quantum  ad  sermonem  nostrum 
barbari  sunt ;  quantum  autem  ad  sententiam,  et  consuetudincm,  et  conTersa- 
tionem,  propter  fidem,  perquam  sapientissimi  simt,  et  placent  Deo,  conTer- 
santes  in  omni  justitia  et  castitate  et  sapientia.— p.  242.  b.  d.  ed.  Fevard.] 
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scriptures  are  not  simply  necessary ;  and  so  far  not  amiss.  But  are 
they  therefore  not  necessary  at  all  ?  This  is  plainly  what  he  means, 
but  he  dares  not  to  speak  out ;  since  presently  afterwards,  replying 
to  a  dtation  from  Chrysostom,  who  writes  that  the  scriptures  are 
necessary  to  us,  though  not  to  the  patriarchs,  he  obseryes  that  this 
necessity  must  be  understood  to  refer  "  to  our  well-being,  that  is 
to  mean  that  they  are  useful."  So  that,  according  to  him,  the 
scriptures  are  merely  useful,  and  contribute  to  our  well-being,  but 
are  not  necessary.  From  the  whole  reasoning  of  our  opponent, 
therefore,  we  see  the  truth  of  what  we  read  in  this  same  author 
IrensBus,  Lib.  iii.  c.  2,  that  the  heretics,  when  they  are  refuted 
out  of  the  scriptures,  turn  round  and  accuse  even  the  scriptures 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THAT    THE    SCRIPTURES    ARE   KECESSARY. 

Here  I  will  briefly  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  scrip- 
tures, although  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  treat  that  question 
more  at  large. 

In  the  first  place,  the  scriptures  contain  that  necessary  doctrine 
without  which  we  cannot  be  saved,  that  is  to  say,  the  teaching 
of  the  law  and  the  gospel:  therefore  they  are  necessary.  As 
to  the  law,  the  apostle  tells  us,  Rom.  vii. :  "  I  had  not  known 
lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  There- 
fore, the  doctrine  of  the  law  is  learned  from  the  scriptures,  and 
indeed  only  from  the  scriptures,  when  rightly  and  solidly  under- 
stood. Still  less  can  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel] 
without  the  scriptures,  because  it  is  still  more  foreign  and  remotel 
from  our  minds  than  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  and  our  nature  recoils 
from  it  still  more  than  from  the  law.  Besides^.  God  does  npt 
teach  us  now  by  visions*,  dreams, .  revftlaiaons,  oracles,  as  of  old; 
but  bylhe  scriptures  alone ;  and  therefore,  if  we  will  be  saved^ 
we  must  of  necesfflty  know  the  scriptures. 

Secondly,  the  scriptures  preserve  the  doctrine  and  religion  of 
God  from  being  corrupted,  or  destroyed,  or  forgotten:  therefore 
they  are  necessary.    The  antecedent  is  manifest.     For  God  willed 
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that  his  word  should  be  written  by  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles,  for  this  very  reason,  that  there  was  a  certain  risk  that 
the  true  teaching  would  be  corrupted,  or  destroyed,  or  consigned 
to  oblivion,  if  it  were  not  written  and  published  in  books.  In 
Hosea  viiL  12,  God  says,  "I  have  written  to  them  the  great 
things  of  my  law;  but  they  were  counted  as  a  strange  thing." 
Luke  says,  chap.  i.  verse  3,  ''It  seemed  good  to  me  to  write 
unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus," — for  what  pur- 
pose? The  reason  is  subjoined:  "Iva  iiriyv^^  irepl  lov  Karti-^^ridri^ 
Xoywv  TYiv  cuKpoKciav.  Theophilus  had  before  that  been  in- 
structed in  the  true  doctrine  (as  is  plain  from  the  words  irepi 
wv  KaTfixnOrji)  \  but  Luke  chose  to  write  for  him  the  whole  of 
that  doctrine  in  order,  that  he  might  know  it  better  and  more 
certainly,  and  retsun  it  when  known  more  firmly.  The  scripture 
therefore  is  necessary  for  certainty  :  for  those  things  which  are 
taught  orally  have  not  the  same  firmness  and  certainty  as  those 
which  are  written  and  consigned  in  books. 

Thirdly,  in  Matth.  xxii.  29,  Christ  says  to  the  Sadducees,  "  Ye 
do  err,  not  knowing  the  scriptures  :'*  trKavaaOe,  firj  el^oVcy  rdy 
ypa<pd9>  From  which  words  we  gather  that  the  scriptures  are  ne- 
cessary to  us,  lest  we  should  fall  into  error.  In  another  evangelist 
the  words  stand  thus :  "  Ye  therefore  err,  because  ye  know  not  the 
scriptures :"  ov  Sia  tovto  irXavaaOe,  m»7  eJoorey  rd^  ypa(pa^ ;  and 
so  the  place  makes  still  more  clearly  for  our  side.  The  same  is 
the  purport  also  of  the  passage  in  2  Pet.  i.  19,  ''  We  have  also  a 
more  sure  (and  firm)  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  ye  do  well  that 
ye  take  heed :"  where  Peter  teaches  us  that  nothing  is  surer  than 
the  scriptures.  To  them,  therefore,  as  the  soUd,  firm  and  perpe- 
tual monuments  of  the  faith,  it  behoves  us  to  cleave  constandy. 
In  Luke  xvi.,  when  the  rich  reveller  begs  that  somebody  may  be 
sent  to  his  brethren,  Abraham  replies :  "  They  have  Moses  and  the 
prophets ;  let  them  hear  them.^'  From  which  words  it  is  dear  that 
all  things  necessary  are  to  be  derived  from  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
that  is,  from  the  scriptures,  and  that  there  can  be  no  more  certain 
or  clearer  method  of  learning  than  from  the  scriptures.  In  John 
XX.  31,  we  read  thus :  ''  They  were  written,  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  by  his  name."  Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  scriptures  are  necessary  to  us  for  the  obtaining  of  faith  and 
eternal  life ;  since  it  was  for  that  purpose  they  were  written.  In 
John  V.  39,  Christ  says  to  the  Jews,  "Search  the  scriptures;** — 
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wherefore?  "Because  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life." 
And  indeed  they  were  right  in  so  thinking,  and  Christ  approves 
their  opinion.  In  Psalms  xix.  and  cxix.  the  prophet  David  passes 
high  encomiums  upon  the  scriptures ;  from  which  praises  and 
eulogies  men's  necessity  may  be  gathered.  He  calls  them  tlie 
law;  and  what  more  necessary  than  law?  Now,  if  the  law  be 
necessary  in  a  state,  then  much  rather  in  the  church.  For  if 
in  civil  affairs  men  cannot  be  left  to  themselves,  but  must  be 
governed  and  retained  in  their  duty  by  certain  laws;  much  less 
should  we  be  independent  in  divine  things,  and  not  rather  bound  by 
the  closest  ties  to  a  prescribed  and  certain  rule,  lest  we  fall  into  a 
will-worship  hateful  to  God. 

Fourthly,  we  can  by  no  means  do  without  the  scriptures: 
therefore  they  are  necessary.  The  Jesuit  will  deny  the  ante* 
cedent.  But  if  we  can  do  without  the  scriptures,  why  hath 
God  delivered  them  to  us?  Thus  the  wisdom  and  counsel  of 
God  refute  the  foolish  fictions  of  the  papists. 

Fifthly,  ministers  are  commanded  to  read  the  scriptures,  and 
to  be  assiduous  and  diligent  in  the  study  of  them :  therefore  the 
scriptures  are  necessary.  For  if  any  persons  could  be  free  or 
discharged  from  the  duty  of  reading  the  scriptures,  who  could  be 
rather  than  the  clergy  ?  forasmuch  as  none  are  better  acquainted 
with  tradition  than  they  are.  In  1  Tim.  iv.  13,  Paul  admonishes 
Timothy  to  be  attentive  to  reading,  Trpcxrej^e  t^  avayvwaeC  and 
in  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  15,  he  shews  what  it  was  that  he  was  to  read  so 
attentively,  namely,  the  holy  scriptures ;  for  thus  he  writes :  "  But 
thou  abide  in  those  things  which  thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been 
entrusted  with,  knowing  from  whom  thou  hast  learned  them,  and 
that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Upon  which  place  Chrysostom  comments  thus: 
"  While  the  apostle  speaks  this  to  Timothy,  he  gives  at  the  same 
time  a  wholesome  admonition  to  all.  And  if  he  uttered  such  ad« 
monitions  to  one  who  could  r^e  the  dead,  what  are  we  now  to  say, 
who  fall  so  miserably  short  of  his  excellence?"  Thus  Chrysostom. 
If,  then,  the  scriptures  are  commended  to  Timothy,  how  much 
more  to  us  ?  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  passage  in  Bom.  xv.  4 : 
"Whatsoever  things  were  written  of  old  time,  were  written  for 
our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  scrip- 
ture might  have  hope."  It  was,  therefore,  for  our  service  that 
God  provided  in  deUvering  his  doctrine  in  a  written  form ; — I  had 
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almost  said  for  his  own  too,  since  before  that  he  had  been  *  com- 
pelled to  repeat  the  same  lessons  frequently.  So  Thomas  Aquinas 
writes  upon  that  passage:  ''There  was,"  says  he,  ''no  necessity 
for  writing  these  things,  but  only  on  our  account" 

Sixthly,  Chrysostom,  in  his  1st  Homily  upon  Matthew  ^ 
expressly  writes  that  the  scriptures  are  necessary;  and  removes  the 
Jesuit's  objection,  that  because  scripture  was  not  necessary  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs,  neither  is  it  so  now.  He  says  that  the 
patriarchs  and  apostles  were  exceedingly  piire  in  soul,  and  that 
God  therefore  addressed  them  immediately,  and  taught  without  the 
medium  of  written  documents ;  whereas,  since  we  are  rude  and  doll, 
Ood  hath  chosen  to  instruct  us  by  the  scriptures.  Bellarmine  saw 
this  place,  and  endeavours  to  break  the  force  of  the  argument. 
He  says  that  the  scriptures  are  called  necessary,  because  they  are 
useful.  Excellent  I  But,  then,  they  are  so  useful  as  to  be  neces- 
sary.    Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  useful  than  what  is  necessary. 

You  have  heard  how  admirably  the  Jesuit  hath  acquitted 
himself  of  his  first  undertaking.  I  do  not  choose  at  present  to  pro- 
secute the  question  more  at  large,  or  to  illustrate  it  with  testimonies 
of  the  fathers,  which  shall  be  produced  in  their  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ARGUMENTS    OF  OUR  OPPONENTS,   WHEREBY  THEY  PROVE  THAT 
THE  SCRIPTURES  ARE  NOT  SUFFICIENT  WITHOUT  TRADITION. 

Now,  then,  in  the  second  place  he  proves  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  not  sufficient  without  tradition,  and  do  not  contain  all 
things  appertaining  to  faith  and  practice.  This  he  does  by 
three  arguments. 

The  first  is  to  this  effect:  If  the  scripture  be  sufficient,  then 
it  is  either  the  whole  canon  which  is  sufficient,  or  the  several 
books  contained  in  that  canon :  but  neither  is  the  case ;  and  there- 
fore the  scripture  is  not  sufficient.  I  answer :  I  confess  that  we 
do  not  speak  of  each  several  book  when  we  say  that  the  scriptures 
contain  sufficient  instruction,  but  mean  the  whole  canon,  whence  we 


[1  Tom.  vn.  p.  1.  et  seqq.] 
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affirm  that  all  things  necessary  may  be  drawn^  Nor  is  this  to  be 
understood,  however,  merely  of  the  canon,  which  is  now  richer 
and  more  copious  than  it  was  formerly  (for  at  one  time  the  canon 
was  by  no  means  so  large  and  full,  since  the  Jews,  who  were 
without  the  new  Testament,  had  not  so  many  books  as  we  have) ; 
but  we  say  that  the  canon  extant  in  the  time  of  the  Jews  was 
then,  and  that  the  canon  extant  in  our  time  is  now,  sufficient 
without  tradition.  When  there  were  only  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
they  were  sufficient.  When  they  were  increased  by  the  accession 
of  other  books  (those  of  the  prophets  namely),  these  were  sufficient, 
but  more  abundantly  sufficient.  In  each  age  and  generation, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  church,  the  books  which 
were  extant  were  sufficient.  But  the  Jesuit  endeavours  to  weaken 
the  force  of  this,  and  proves  that  even  the  whole  canon  is  insuf- 
ficient, because  many  books  which  were  really  sacred  and  canonical 
have  perished.  This  he  proves  from  Chrysostom's  9th  Homily 
upon  Matthew,  on  these  words  :  "  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene." 
I  answer,  firstly,  Chrysostom  thought  that  this  sentence  could 
no  where  be  found  in  those  books  of  the  old  Testament  which  are 
still  preserved.  There  is  another  similar  sentence  of  which  he 
entertained  the  same  opinion :  '*  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
Son."  Indeed,  the  seventy  translators  whom  he  followed  exhibit 
neither  passage :  but  the  Hebrew  text  does ;  with  which  he  was 
not  conversant,  being  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Jerome, 
in  his  work  de  Optimo  Geneve  Interpretandi,  says  that  both 
sentences  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  the  former  in  Isaiah  xi. 
1,  the  latter  in  Hosea  xi.  1.  Secondly,  we  concede  that  some 
pieces  are  now  wanting  which  formerly  stood  in  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture; while  nevertheless  we  affirm  that  the  canon  which  now 
remains  is  sufficient,  and  cont^ns  all  things  necessary.  Some 
books  of  Solomon's  have  been  lost,  but  without  any  injury  to  faith 
or  risk  of  our  salvation ;  as  that  which  be  wrote  concerning  plants, 
springing  herbs,  and  worms,  and  also  many  proverbs.  For  God 
knew  that  these  things  would  not  be  necessary  to  us  for  salvation. 
Thirdly^  we  deny  that  so  many  pieces  have  been  lost  as  the  papists 
and  the  Jesuit  suspect  For,  as  to  the  books  of  Samuel,  Oad, 
Nathan  and  Ahijah,  I  reply,  that  they  are  not  lost,  but  are  the 
same  as  those  books  which  we  now  have,  namely,  the  books  of 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  which  were  written  by  those 
prophets.  Bellarmine  goes  on  to  say,  that  it  is  certain  from  the 
new  Testament  that  ti^e  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  hath 
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been  lost,  which  piece  he  himself  mentions  in  the  last  chapter  to 
the  Golossians.  But  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  this.  For 
we  have  before  established,  both  by  the  words  themselyes  and  the 
testimonies  of  authors,  that  this  was  no  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Laodiceans,  but  of  the  Laodiceans  to  Paul ;  unless  indeed  we  trans- 
late CK  Aao^iK€iai,  "  to  the  Laodiceans."  For  other  people  wrote 
letters  to  Paul,  as  is  plain  from  1  Cor.  yii.  1 :  **  Now  concerning 
those  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me."  The  opinion  arose  from 
the  ambiguous  version  Laodicensium,  which  they  give  a  passive 
sense  to  :  wherein  I  am  surprised  that  a  man  so  polished  and 
learned  in  Greek  literature  as  Bellarmine  should  not  have 
perceived  the  shameful  error  into  which  many  had  fallen,  and 
should  have  chosen  rather  to  incur  the  blame  of  negligence  than 
to  omit  a  very  foolish  argument. 

The  Jesuit's  second  argument  is  as  follows:  If  Christ  or 
his  apostles  had  intended  to  restrain  the  word  of  God  to  the 
compendious  form  of  scripture,  then  Christ  would  have  com- 
manded the  evangelists  and  apostles  to  write,  and  they  would 
somewhere  have  indicated  that  they  wrote  in  pursuance  of  the 
Lord's  injunction.  But  we  nowhere  read  of  this :  therefore 
they  never  designed  to  do  this.  I  answer  by  pronouncing  the 
assumption  to  be  untrue.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  attempted  to  write  without  a  command  or  authority? 
Was  it  under  the  impulse  of  some  slight  occasional  motive  that  they 
wrote  so  many  works ;  or  did  they  not  rather  follow  therein  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Surely  we  cannot  entertain  the 
former  thought  without  impiety.  We  believe  that  they  were 
induced  and  moved  to  write  by  the  special  authority  of  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit:  for  the  scripture  is  called  Oeoirvevaro^f  that  is, 
delivered  by  the  impulse  and  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
2  Pet.  i.  21,  Peter  testifies  that  holy  men  of  God  spake  ''  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  Which  makes  it  plain  that  they 
followed  the  impulse  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  their 
own  will  and  choice.  The  men  were  merely  the  instruments;  it 
was  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dictated  to  them. 

Our  opponents,  however,  will  have  it  that  they  wrote  of  them- 
selves, without  any  express  command.  In  Exod.  xxiv.  4,  we  read 
that  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  God :  and  Canus  expressly  ac- 
knowledges that  he  wrote  this  pursuant  to  the  command  of  Gtod. 
In  Hosea  viii.  12,  God  says :  ''  I  wrote  unto  them  the  great  things 
(as  some  translate  it,  but  as  others,  the  authentic  things)  of  my 
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law."  God  therefore  says,  that  he  wrote  those  things  which 
Moses  wrote.  But  had  the  apostles  anj  express  command  ?  Un- 
doubtedly they  had.  For»  in  Matt  xxviiL  19,  we  read  that  the 
last  words  of  Christ  to  his  apostles  were  these:  "Gro,  teach  all 
nations."  Now  the  term  fiadriT€V€iv,  which  is  used  in  that  place, 
denotes  teaching  both  orally  and  by  writing,  as  should  seem  best 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  goyerned  their  minds  in 
the  discharge  of  this  office,  and  impelled  them  to  writing  as  a 
thing  most  specially  needful.  For  they  were  required  not  merely 
to  give  temporary  instructions ;  but  it  was  a  part  of  their  office  to 
leave  a  written  teaching,  which  should  suffice  for  all  ages,  and 
remain  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  In  Rev.  i.  11,  it  is  expressly 
written,  *'  Those  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  write  in  a  book," 
ypdyj/ov  ecs  (iifiXioy.  This  is  an  express  command.  If  this 
injunction  was  given  to  him,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  same 
injunction  was  in  the  same  way  given  to  the  rest  also.  Again,  in 
Rev.  xiv.  13,  John  says :  "  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  Write."  These 
things  sufficiently  prove  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  followed 
the  divine  authority,  and  were  not  moved  to  writing  by  certain 
exceeding  slight  and  fortuitous  circumstances,  as  the  papists  im- 
piously pretend,  especially  Lindanus,  who  thinks  that  he  can  make 
this  good  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  books.  The  fathers  were 
very  far  indeed  from  this  notion  of  the  papists.  For  Augustine,  in 
the  last  chapter  of  his  first  book  upon  the  Consent  of  the  Evange- 
lists, says  expressly  that  Christ  wrote  all  those  things  which  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  wrote ;  because  the  apostles  were  only  the 
hands,  but  Christ  the  head.  Now  the  hands  write  nothing  but  as 
the  head  thinks  and  dictates.  Therefore,  says  he,  we  should 
receive  their  books  with  the  same  reverence  as  if  Christ  had 
written  them  with  his  own  hand,  and  we  had  seen  him  writing 
them.  His  words  are  as  follow:  ''Through  that  human  nature 
which  he  assumed,  he  is  the  head  of  all  his  disciples,  as  members 
of  his  body.  When,  therefore,  they  wrote  what  he  shewed  and 
spoke  to  them,  we  must  by  no  means  say  that  he  himself  did  not 
write,  smce  his  members  did  that  which  they  knew  by  the  influence 
of  their  head.  For  whatever  he  willed  that  we  should  read 
concerning  his  deeds  or  words,  he  commanded  them  as  his  hands  to 
write.  He  that  understands  this  harmonious  unity,  this  ministry 
of  the  members  in  divers  offices,  but  agreeing  under  one  head 
together,  will  receive  what  he  reads  in  the  gospel  narratives  of 
Christ's  disciples  no  otherwise  than  as  if  he  saw  the  very  hand  of 
the  Lord,  which  was  a  part  of  his  proper  natural  body,  engaged 
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in  writing  it\"  Thus  Augustine.  IrenaBus  also,  Lib.  in.  c.  1,  says 
that  the  gospel  is  delivered  in  the  scriptures  "by  the  will  of  God." 
And  Athanasius,  in  his  epistle  to  Liberius,  speaking  of  Christ,  says: 
"  He  composed  both  the  old  Testament  and  the  new^"  Finally, 
Gregory,  in  his  4th  book  of  Epistles,  Epist.  84,  says,  thai 
the  scripture  is  the  epistle  of  God  the  Creator  to  his  creature' ; 
which  assertion  is  also,  in  some  places,  made  by  Augustine  and 
Chrysostom.  Now  then,  who  dares  to  forge  letters  in  a  prince'^s 
name  ?  Much  less  would  the  apostles  or  prophets  have  dared  to  do 
so  in  the  name  of  God. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  manifest,  that  all  the  books 
of  the  old  and  new  Testaments  were  written  not  merely  bj  the 
will  and  command,  but  under  the  very  dictation  of  Christ ;  nor 
yet  merely  occasionally,  or  under  the  suggestion  of  some  slight 
circumstance,  but  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  serving  the  church 
in  all  ages :  whence  plainly  appears  the  falsehood  of  Lindanus' 
pretence.  But,  if  this  were  so  (he  urges),  they  would  have 
written  a  catechism,  or  composed  some  document  in  common,  or 
else  each  severaUy  would  have  published  in  writing  the  whole 
evangelic  doctrine.  I  answer :  None  of  these  is  necessary.  For 
they  knew  well  that  God  would  so  direct  their  wills  and  hands, 
that  those  should  write  whom  it  behoved  to  write,  and  write  just 
so  much  as  was  sufficient,  and  do  all  things  in  the  proper  time. 
And  if  that  is  true  which  is  handed  down,  they  published  the 
Creed  before  they  separated  to  go  into  their  several  provinces, 
which  is  indeed  an  epitome  of  the  scriptures.  But  this  (says  he) 
they  deUvered  orally,  and  did  not  commit  to  writing :  upon  which 

[^  Omnibus  discipulis  suis,  per  hominem  quern  assumpsit,  tanquam  mem- 
bris  sui  corporis,  caput  est.  Itaque  cum  illi  scripseruDt,  quse  ille  ostendit  et 
dixit,  nequaquam  dicendum  est,  quod  ipse  non  scripserit,quandoquidem  mem- 
bra ejus  id  operata  sunt,  quod  dictante  capite  cognoTenint.  Quidquid  enim 
ille  de  suis  factis  et  dictis  nos  legere  yoluit,  hoc  scribendum  illis,  tanquam  suis 
manibus,  imperavit.  Hoc  unitatis  consortium,  et  in  diversis  officiis  concor- 
dium  membrorum  sub  uno  capite  ministerium  quisquis  intellexerit,  non  aliter 
accipiet  quod  nairantibus  discipulis  Ghristi  in  eyaogelio  legerit,  quam  si  ipeam 
manum  Domini,  quam  in  proprio  corpore  gestabat,  scribentem  conspexerit.— 
0pp.  T.  rv.  p.  33.] 

[^  6  ^laBifupos  lijy  ndktuay  Koi  r^y  kou^v  dtaBqicrjv.  Whitaker  translates 
**  composuit,''  which  he  perhaps  meant  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  arranff^  - 
but  his  argument  seems  to  require  what  is  given  above.  The  passage  may 
be  found  in  Athaoas.  0pp.  T.  m.  p.  669.  Paris.  1698.] 

[>  Imperator  coeli,  Dominus  hominum  et  angelorum,  pro  vita  tua  tibi  suas 
epistolas  transmisit.— Gregor.  0pp.  T.  n.  col.  808.  Basil.  1564.  It  is  Lib.  it. 
£p,  81.  ed.  Benedict.  Paris.  1705.] 
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point  as  I  feel  no  solicitude,  I  will  spend  no  arguments.  Indeed,  it 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  and  the  whole  creed  is  contained  in 
the  scriptures,  as  Augustine  tells  us,  ad  Catechumen.  Lib.  i.  de 
Symbolo :  '*  These  words  (meaning  the  Creed)  which  you  have 
heard,  are  scattered  through  the  scriptures.  Thence  they  have 
been  gathered  and  reduced  into  a  system,  to  help  the  memory  of 
the  weak*."     But  of  the  Creed  hereafter. 

The  Jesuit's  third  argument,  whereby  he  proves  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  not  sufficient  without  tradition,  is  to  this  effect :  There  are 
many  things  which  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of,  that  are  nowhere  found 
in  the  scriptures ;  therefore  all  things  necessary  are  not  contained 
in  the  scriptures.  The  Jesuit  sets  forth  and  discusses  many  exam- 
ples, which  we  must  sift  and  examine  severally.  First,  he  says,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  women,  under  the  old  Testament,  had 
some  remedy  against  original  sin  as  well  as  men,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  circumcision :  but  there  is  nothing  about  it  found  in  the 
scriptures.  I  answer,  that  circumcision  regarded  not  only  men, 
but  women  also  in  a  certain  sense.  For  although  they  were  not 
circumcised  in  the  flesh,  nevertheless  the  efficacy  of  circumcision 
reached  to  them,  and  in  the  circumcision  of  the  men* they  were 
consecrated  to  God :  for  woman  was  considered  a  part  of  man, 
and  a  partner  and  sharer  in  all  his  goods.  Unmarried  women  ap- 
pertained to  their  parents,  married  women  to  their  husbands :  of  a 
surety  they  had  no  peculiar  sacrament.  Lombard,  Lib.  iv.,  dis- 
tinct. 1,  letter  G,  says,  that  faith  and  good  works  had  the  same 
efficacy  in  the  case  of  women  as  circumcision  in  that  of  men,  and  so 
were  justified  although  they  had  no  sacrament.  But  others  say  (as 
appears  from  the  same  author,  Lombard),  that  they  were  sanctified 
and  justified  by  sacrifices  and  oblations.  Bellarmine  might  there- 
fore have  learned  from  his  own  master,  bow  frivolous  was  this  pre- 
tence. Besides,  he  ought  to  have  considered  that  circumcbion  was 
not  merely  a  remedy  against  original  sin,  but  also  a  sign  of  the 
derivation  of  sin.  Now  it  is  by  men  rather  than  by  women  that 
sin  is  propagated ;  and  therefore  this  mark  was  the  rather  imprinted 
upon  them. 

The  Jesuit  subjoins,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  infants  dying 
before  the  eighth  day  had  some  remedy  against  original  sin; 
but  this  is  nowhere  found  in  scripture.     I  answer :  This  is  futile, 

[^  nia  verba  qme  audistis  per  diyinas  scripturas  sparsa  Bunt,  inde  collecta 
et  ad  unum  reducta,  ne  tardorum  hominum  memoria  labaret. — ^Augustin. 
0pp.  T.  VI.  col.  399.  Antwerp.  1701.] 

[WHITAKBR*] 
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and,  like  the  former  objection,  unworthy  of  a  reply.  For  the 
salyation  of  infants  depends  not  upon  the  sacraments.  Others, 
however,  answer  that  they  might  be  circumcised  before  the  eighth 
day,  if  they  were  in  any  danger  of  losing  their  lives :  how  truly,  I 
inquire  not.  But  as  it  was  not  all  who  were  partakers  of  the 
sacraments  that  were  saved ;  so  neither  were  all  damned  who  had 
them  not.  If  God  had  determined  that  all  who  died  before  circum- 
cision should  be  damned,  he  would  not  assuredly  have  deferred  that 
rite  until  the  eighth  day.  The  Jesuit's  third  example  is  no  more 
suited  to  the  purpose  than  the  previous  ones.  In  the  time  of  the  old 
Testament,  says  he,  many  Gentiles  were  saved ;  and  yet  we  read 
nothing  in  the  scriptures  of  their  justification  from  original  and 
other  sins.  I  answer,  that  we  do  so  read :  for  they  were  jus- 
tified by  faith  in  the  Mediator  without  the  sacraments.  But,  if  he 
speak  of  external  means,  there  is  a  law  to  be  found  in  the  books  of 
Moses  for  incorporating  proselytes  into  the  Jewish  state.  These 
three  arguments  are  derived  from  that  foul  spring  of  error,  the 
popish  tenet  of  salvation  being  inclosed  in  the  sacraments ;  whence 
they  conclude  that  there  was  need  of  external  means  and  remedies. 
These  men  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  faith.  The  Jesuit's 
fourth  example  is  of  this  sort :  We  must  believe  the  canonicity  of 
the  books  in  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  which  yet  cannot  be  dis- 
covered from  the  books  themselves.  I  answer,  that  this  may  be 
known  sufficiently  from  the  scriptures  themselves.  For  the  doctrine 
itself  confirms  itself,  and  bears  most  certain  testimony  to  itself.  Do 
we  not  read  that  the  whole  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ? 
But,  says  the  Jesuit,  how  shall  I  know  that  this  is  scripture  which 
affirms  this?  And  here  he  brings  in  a  comparison.  It  is  written, 
says  he,  in  the  Alcoran,  that  that  book  was  sent  down  from  heaven ; 
and  yet  we  are  by  no  means  therefore  to  believe  that  it  really  did 
come  from  heaven.  In  like  manner,  says  he,  I  must  be  assured  of 
the  authority  of  this  book  from  some  other  source.  I  answer: 
Seest  thou  not,  0  Jesuit,  that  the  books  of  scripture  are  impiously 
and  absurdly  compared  by  thee  to  the  Alcoran  ?  The  Alcoran  is 
replete  with  absurdities  and  manifest  falsehoods:  whereas  every 
thing  in  scripture  bears  the  stamp  of  divinity,  and  the  whole  scrip- 
ture plainly  shews  itself  to  be  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  as  we 
have  proved  in  the  third  question  ;  so  as  that  those  who  are  endued 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  cannot  fail  to  recognise  God  speaking  in  the 
scriptures.  Thus  the  conclusion  of  the  Jesuit  is  false.  For  if  thai 
be  the  true  faith  which  is  delivered  in  the  creed,  then  our  faith 
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rests  upon  the  scriptures,  and  upon  them  alone,  since  all  the  articles 
of  faith  are  contained  in  the  scriptures.  And  this  faith  is  sufficient 
for  salyation,  because  this  faith  lays  hold  upon  Christ,  in  whom  ire 
all  the  promises  of  eternal  life.  But  these  men  argue  as  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  &ith  were  laid  in  tradition ;  and  if  this  be  true,  then  faith 
depends  entirely  upon  tradition.  In  Luke  xxiv.  45,  we  read  that 
Christ  opened  the  minds  of  the  apostles  that  they  might  understand 
the  scriptures.  Whence  we  perceire  that  faith  springs  from  a  right 
understanding  of  the  scriptures. 

Fifthly,  The  Jesuit  says  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  believe 
the  existence  of  a  canon  of  sacred  books  in  the  old  and  new  Testa- 
ments, but  also  to  know  which  those  books  are.  For  example,  we 
ought  to  know  that  the  gospel  of  Mark  is  genuine  and  true,  and  so 
also  that  of  Luke,  and  so  on  through  all  the  other  books  of  either 
Testament.  But  how  are  we  to  be  assured  of  this  ?  The  eyidence 
certainly  cannot  be  derived  from  scripture ;  as  in  the  case  of 
believing  that  the  gospels  of  Bartholomew  or  Thomas  are  not 
genuine,  whereas  reason  teaches  that  we  should  rather  believe  a 
book  bearing  the  title  of  an  apostle,  than  one  which  bore  the  title 
of  one  who  was  not  an  apostle.  Besides,  how  (he  asks)  shall  we  know 
that  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  PauFs,  and  that  to  the  Laodiceans 
not  his,  when  the  latter  is  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
and  the  former  nowhere  ?  I  answer  :  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  theolo- 
gical reasoning ;  as  if  it  were  not  evident  from  the  very  inscription  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  it  was  written  by  Paul  I  His  assertion 
that  it  is  certain  that  Paul  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  hath 
been  sufficiently  answered  by  us  already.  The  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians mentions  no  epistle  written  by  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  but  rather 
bints  (as  we  have  shewn  above  from  certain  of  the  fathers)  that 
some  epistle  had  been  written  by  the  Laodiceans  to  him.  This 
error  was  occasioned  by  an  erroneous  version  and  still  more 
erroneous  interpretation  of  it.  Jerome,  in  his  Catalogue,  testifies 
indeed  to  the  existence  in  former  times  of  such  an  epistle,  but 
testifies  also  that  it  was  universally  exploded.  There  is  still  extant 
a  little  epistle  pretending  to  be  that  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  but 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  apostle's  name.  However,  the  Jesuit  says 
that  we  should  not  only  know  that  there  are  canonical  books,  but 
also  which  they  be.  I  answer :  This  is  indeed  necessary,  but  not 
simply  and  alike  to  all :  which  even  the  papists  themselves  may  be 
compelled  to  own.  For  formerly  many  persons  to  whom  they  dare 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  salvation,  entertained  doubts  concerning 
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some  of  the  canonical  books.  This  was  therefore  not  necessary  to 
them.  Indeed,  there  is  no  consequence  in  this  argument.  The 
Holy  Spirit  recognises  all  the  canonical  books ;  therefore  all  who 
have  the  Holy  Spirit  recognise  them.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  produce  the  same  effect  in  all  persons,  nor  have  all  the  same 
measure  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  all  who  have  the  Holy  Spirit  do  not 
determine  exactly  ahke  concerning  all  the  parts  of  religion.  Some 
know  Christ  more  perfectly,  and  some  less ;  and  this  also  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  ''  no  one  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  even  many  papists  have  removed 
the  apocryphal  books  from  the  canon  of  scripture.  Secondly,  I  an- 
swer, that  this  very  thing  may  be  learned  from  the  scriptures,  namely 
from  the  very  books  themselves,  as  that  the  gospel  of  Mark  is  true, 
and  so  also  that  of  Luke,  and  so  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans. 
For  the  books  themselves  prove  themselves  by  their  own  testimony. 
The  purity,  the  truth,  the  wonderful  character  impressed  upon  these 
writings,  prove,  at  least  to  all  those  that  have  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
they  emanated  from  God  and  his  holy  inspiration.  For  it  is  only 
they  who  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit  that  can  hear,  recognise, 
and  understand  his  voice.  Then,  secondarily,  these  books  are  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  the  church  which  hath  received  these 
books,  but  constantly  rejected  those  others,  such  as  the  gospels  of 
Bartholomew  and  Thomas.  This,  however,  is  only  a  secondary  evi- 
dence. Augustine,  de  Consent,  Evangelist  Lib.  i.  c.  1,  replies  to 
a  similar  objection,  namely,  why  the  same  faith  is  not  reposed  in  the 
other  authors  who  wrote  accounts  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  ?  and 
alleges  two  reasons  why  their  books  were  rejected,  lest  any  should 
suppose  that  the  church  had  rejected  them  merely  on  its  own  autho- 
rity. The  first  reason  is,  because  they  were  not  such  as  the  church 
in  those  times  behoved  or  approved :  where  he  speaks  of  the  church 
of  those  times.  The  second  is,  because  the  authors  of  those  books 
did  not  write  with  the  requisite  fidelity,  but  fallaciously  introduced 
into  their  writings  matters  which  the  rule  of  apostolic  faith  and 
sound  doctrine  condemns.  But  whence  could  this  appear  but  from 
the  books  themselves  ?  Bellarmine  pretends  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  those  gospels  and  ours,  between  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  that  to  the  Laodiceans,  save  only  this,  that  the  church 
hath  received  one  set  of  gospels  and  rejected  the  other ;  hath 
admitted  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  into  the  canon,  and  exploded 
that  to  the  Laodiceans :  which  is  plainly  at  once  impious  and  absurd 
in  the  highest  degree. 
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The  Jesuit's  sixth  example  is  this:  We  must  not  only  know 
what  books  form  the  canon  in  both  Testaments,  we  must  also 
know  in  particular  that  these  are  the  very  same  books ;  not  only 
that  the  gospel  of  Mark  is  true,  but  that  this  which  we  now  have 
is  the  gospel  of  Mark :  now  this  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
scriptures.  I  answer :  It  is  not  simply  necessary  to  salvation  that 
we  should  believe  that  this  book  which  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Mark  was  actually  written  by  him.  I  say  not  this  rashly,  but 
with  reason  and  judgment.  It  is  indeed  necessary  for  me  to 
believe  it  to  be  true  and  divine ;  but  every  one  who  doubts  whether 
it  were  written  by  Mark  does  not  immediately  fall  from  salvation, 
or  deserve  to  be  esteemed  a  heretic.  We  do  indeed  think  that  he 
would  deserve  blame  who  should  entertain  such  doubts,  because  there 
is  no  reason  for  them :  but  nevertheless  we  do  not  on  that  account 
exclude  him  from  life  and  salvation.  The  scripture  receives  not 
authority  from  men,  but  from  the  Holy  Ghost:  nor  is  it  more 
necessary  to  believe  that  this  is  the  gospel  of  Mark,  than  to  be- 
lieve that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  Paul,  or  the 
Apocalypse  by  John.  The  authors  of  many  books  are  unknown, 
as  of  Joshua,  Euth,  Chronicles,  Esther,  &c.  But  other  books 
assert  their  own  authors,  as  the  Pentateuch,  which  no  one  doubts 
to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  because  it  bears  his  name,  so  that 
sometimes  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  called  by  the  name  of  Moses. 
So  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  John,  of  Paul,  and  of  Peter :  and 
yet  the  evidence  with  respect  to  all  these  is  not  precisely  the 
same.  The  papists  urge  the  same  objection  with  respect  to  the 
Creed,  as  if  it  were  necessary  we  should  believe  that  the  Creed 
was  written  by  the  apostles  themselves.  For  so  Lindanus  argues, 
PanopL  Lib.  in.  c.  8.  But  if  I  doubt  whether  the  Creed  were 
written  by  the  apostles,  am  I  therefore  a  heretic  ?  Surely  not,  if 
I  hold  and  receive  the  doctrine  delivered  in  the  Creed.  Augustine, 
de  Symbolo,  Lib.  i.  c.  1,  says,  that  the  contents  of  the  Creed  are 
scattered  through  the  scriptures,  and  that  the  Creed  was  collected 
out  of  the  scriptures.  If  this  be  true,  it  was  not  written  by  all 
the  apostles ;  for  James  died  before  any,  and  many  of  the  apostles 
before  all  the  books  of  the  new  Testament  were  published.  Bel- 
larmine  then  subjoins  some  remarks  which  we  have  answered  in 
the  third  question. 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  Jesuit  says,  that  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  not  only  read,  but  understand  the  scriptures.  Now,  he 
says,  there  are  many  ambiguities  in  the  scriptures  which  cannot  be 
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understood  until  they  are  explained  by  an  infallible  guide.  Cf  or 
he  says  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  the  scriptures,  the 
words  and  the  sense,  the  words  being  like  a  sheath,  while  the 
sense  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  though  the  words  may  be 
understood  by  every  one,  yet  it  is  not  so  with  the  sensed  To  this 
purpose  he  thinks  is  the  saying  of  Basil,  de  Spirit.  S.  c.  27,  tiiat 
the  gospel  ''without  an  interpretation  is  a  mere  name^."  He 
^enumerates  many  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  obscurely  laid 
down  in  scripture,  as  the  equahty  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead, 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  original  sin,  Christ's  descent 
into  helL  These,  he  says,  cannot  be  deduced  from  scripture  with- 
out great  difficulty.  I  answer:  When  our  adversary  confesses 
that,  with  whatever  difficulty,  these  things  may  be  deduced  from 
scripture,  he  concedes  that  they  are  not  unwritten  verities,  or  such 
as  are  to  be  counted  amongst  traditions.  For  the  ancient  fathers 
teach  most  truly,  that  whatever  is  deduced  from  scripture,  whatever 
difficulty  may  attend  the  deduction,  is  all  written.  Secondly,  I 
say,  that  the  Jesuit  differs  from  other  papists  in  this  point.  For 
others  write  in  a  very  different  style  about  these  matters,  and  rank 
them  in  the  number  of  unwritten  traditions.  Stapleton,  Lib.  xii.  c. 
5,  says  that  the  Homoiision  cannot  be  proved  from  scripture,  nor 
yet  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nazianzen,  de  Theolog.  Lib.  v, 
mentions  certain  heretics  who  mtdntained  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
^ei/os  Koi  aypa(f>o9  Ocas,  "a  strange  God  unknown  to  scripture*." 
They  compare  us  to  these  heretics,  because  we  receive  nothing  but 
what  is  found  in  scripture;  whereas  they  themselves  much  more 
resemble  those  heretics,  denying  these  things  to  be  written  which 
indeed  are  so,  because  gathered  by  necessary  inference  from  the 
scriptures  rightly  expounded  and  understood.  Cochlseus  against 
BuUinger  affirms  the  Homoiision  to  be  a  tradition,  and  declares 
that  he  would  find  it  easier  to  prove  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  out 
of  the  scriptures,  than  the  Homoiision  or  the  Trinity.  Yet  the 
&thers  formerly  proved  it  by  the  express  testimony  of  scripture : 
for  although  they  could  not  produce  the  very  terms  from  scripture, 
yet  they  found  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  words  in  scripture. 
Tertullian,  in  his  book  against  Praxeas,  proves  by  many  testimonies 

[1  ei  yap  cjri;|^€ipi7(rai/x€v  t6.  iypa<f>a  rSv  idap  tos  firj  fieyakrfv  cxpyra  n)i> 
hwofuv  napcuTtur^cu,  Xo^oi/Afv  iof  tls  avra  ra  Kaipia  Crffiiovvrts  t6  cvayycXtoir, 
fiaXXop  de  ety  fiyofia  ^iX^y  irtpuaraprtt  t6  Krjpvypa. — T.  II.  p.  210.  O.] 

P    v6B€v   ^fjuy   €fr€i€ray(is    ^vov   Btby  koi   iypa<f}ov\    Orat    zxxvii T.    I. 

p.  593.  B.] 
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of  scripture,  that  God  is  one  in  substance  and  three  in  persons.  So 
Epiphanius,  in  Hceres.  60,^  proves  that  the  Homousion  is  in  scrip- 
ture, as  to  the  sense,  though  not  as  to  the  term:  eart  Se  xal 
Ga(f>m  eyKciTai  ev  vo/iAtf)  Kal  irapa  ainxTToXoii  koi  Toli  7rpo(pif' 
Tac9.  So  also  against  the  Sabellians.  So  in  the  Anchoratus  we 
find  that  the  Arians  blamed  that  term  because  it  was  not  found  in 
scripture.  But  Ambrose,  de  Fide,  c.  Avian,  c.  4  and  5,  proves  it 
by  many  testimonies  of  scripture ;  and  begins  his  fifth  chapter  with 
these  words:  *'  Knowing,  therefore,  this  unity  of  substance  in  the 
Father  and  in  the  Son,  on  the  authority,  not  only  of  the  prophets, 
but  also  of  the  gospels,  how  canst  thou  say  that  the  Homousion  is 
not  found  in  scripture^?"  Then  he  adds  more  to  the  testimonies 
which  he  had  used  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Augustine,  c.  MaX'^ 
imin.  Avian.  Lib.  iii.  c.  14,  wishes  the  dispute  concerning  this 
doctrine  to  be  managed,  not  by  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  or 
by  councils,  but  by  scripture  itself.  The  catholics  urged  the  council 
of  Nice,  wherein  that  term  was  approved  and  sanctioned :  the 
Arians  that  of  Rimini,  consisting  of  twice  as  many  bishops,  who 
unanimously  rejected  that  term.  But  Augustine,  in  the  place  re- 
ferred to,  writes  thus:  "Neither  should  I  allege  the  council  of 
Nice,  nor  you  that  of  Eimini,  prejudging,  as  it  were,  the  question. 
I  am  not  bound  by  the  authority  of  the  one,  nor  you  by  that  of 
the  other.  By  the  authority  of  scripture,  a  witness  not  peculiar 
to  either  of  us  but  common  to  both,  let  allegation  be  compared 
with  allegation,  cause  with  cause,  reason  with  reason^."  In  this 
passage  Augustine  desires  that  this  article  may  not  be  debated  and 
defined  by  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  but  of  scripture;  and 
therefore  he  appeals  from  councils  to  the  bible.  So  in  his  dispute 
with  Paxentius,  he  says,  that  although  this  term  be  not  found  in 
scripture,  yet  it  is  sanctioned  by  John  and  Paul:  which  is  the 
plainest  possible  refutation  of  the  prists,  who  pretend  that  the 
Arians  were  convicted  by  tradition  rather  than  by  the  scriptures. 
For  Augustine  openly  and  confidently  appeals  to  the  scriptures,  and 
all  the  fathers  use  arguments  from  the  scriptures. 

P  He  means  Ha5re«.  69.  $.  70.  p.  796.  B.  T.  1.  ed.  Petro.] 
[4  Cum  ergo  hanc  unitatem  substantisd  in  Patre  et  Filio  non  solum  pro- 
phetica  sed  et  eTangeliea  auctoritate  cognoscas,  quomodo  dicis  in  scripturis 
divinis  *0/Aoovcrioy  non  inveniri? — 0pp.  T.  it.  p.  280.  Paris.  1603.] 

[^  Sed  nunc  nee  ego  Niccenum,  nee  tu  debes  Arimense,  tanquam  prseju* 
dicaturus  proferre  concilium.  Nee  ego  hujus  auctoritate,  nee  tu  illins  doti- 
ncris:  scripturanim  auctoritatibus,  non  quonunque  propriis,  sed  utrisquo 
communibus  testibus,  res  cum  re,  causa  cum  causa,  ratio  cum  ratione  con- 
certet. — T.  vi.  p.  306.] 
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The  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
the  church  hath  always  most  truly  held  against  the  later  Greeks, 
who  affirmed  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only.     That 
error  was  condemned  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  the  time  of  Inno- 
cent the  Fourth.     Thomas  Aquinas  was  summoned  to  that  council, 
but  he  died  on  the  way ;  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Bona  ven- 
ture, who  proved  most  learnedly  from  scripture  that  the   Spirit 
proceeds   from    the    Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.      Thomas 
Aquinas  also   proves  this  in  many  places,  as  in  his  Qucestiones 
JDisput  QusBst.  10,  and  in  prima  SecundcB,  Qussst.  36,  Art.  2. 
And  before  Thomas  Augustine,  in  his  99th  Tractate  upon  John, 
affirms  the  Spirit  to  proceed  from  the  Son,  and  proves  it  out  of 
scripture. 

As  to  the  third  example,  of  original  sin,  it  can  be  proved 
expressly  enough  from  scripture,  although  indeed  the  term  never 
does  occur  therein:  as,  from  Rom.  v.  12,  ''As  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  &c. ;"  and  Psalm  li.  7, 
^'I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.'' 
Here  Bellarmine  favours  the  Pelagians,  asserting  that  it  is  hard  to 
prove  original  sin  from  scripture ;  whereas  Augustine,  in  his  books 
against  the  Pelagians,  establishes  the  point  abundantly  from  scrip- 
tural evidence. 

As  to  the  fourth  example,  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  I  cer« 
tainly  do  confess  that  he  that  shall  seek  to  establish  this  article, 
as  the  papists  hold  it,  by  scripture,  undertakes  a  difficult  task* 
Andradius,  Defens.  Trident.  Condi.  Lib.  ii.,  says  that  it  cannot 
be  gathered  at  all  from  scripture.  Bellarmine  says  that  it  may, 
but  with  difficulty.  But  if  it  can,  with  whatever  difficulty,  be 
deduced  from  the  scriptures  alone,  then  the  evangelists  and  apo- 
stles must  have  written  something  about  it.  Andradius,  how- 
ever, honestly  confesses  that  this  point  cannot  be  proved  by  any 
place  in  scripture ;  and  thence  he  proves  that  something  is  necessary 
which  is  not  delivered  in  the  scriptures.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  some  of  the  papists  abuse  some  passages  of  scripture  in  behalf 
of  this  doctrine,  as  Psalm  xvi.  10,  and  Acts  ii.,  in  which  chapter 
Peter  recites  some  words  out  of  that  Psalm,  and  1  Pet  iii.  19,  "By 
which  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  &c."  Yet 
Andradius  plainly  denies  that  it  can  bo  inferred  from  scripture, 
and  gives  a  far  different  interpretation  to  the  place  in  Peter. 
However,  says  Andradius,  this  point  is  laid  down  most  plainly  in 
the  Creed.  I  answer:  Buffinus,  however,  affirms  that  it  was  not 
laid  down  in  the  Roman  creeds  in  his  time,  yea,  that  it  was  tbca 
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wanting  even  in  the  creeds  of  the  orientals*;  adding,  that  nothing 
more  is  delivered  in  these  words  than  is  implied  by  the  clauses 
immediately  preceding,  wherein  we  profess  our  belief  that  Christ 
was  buried,  making  the  meaning  of  both  articles  precisely  the 
same.  This  is  at  least  not  unreasonable;  which  I  say,  without 
intending  to  determine  any  thing  for  certain  upon  the  subject. 
The  Nicene  Creed  does  not  exhibit  this  article.  The  Athanasian 
does:  but  this  makes  rather  for  us  than  against  us;  for  Athanasius 
mentions  the  descent  into  hell,  but  not  the  burial.  In  the  Nicene 
Creed,  on  the  contrary,  the  burial  is  mentioned,  but  not  the  de- 
scent into  hell :  which  seems  to  indicate  the  sameness  of  the  articles* 
Besides,  there  are  almost  infinite  reasons  assigned  for  this 
descent.  The  Eoman  catechism  delivers  two:  the  first  reason 
is,  in  order  that  Christ  might  deliver  the  fathers;  the  second, 
that  he  might  display  his  power  and  sway  over  the  lower  regions. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromal.  Q\  maintains,  that  Christ  and 
the  apostles  descended  in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  con- 
demned souls,  and  bring  the  hope  of  salvation  to  the  philoso- 
phers and  others  who  might  believe.  Aquinas,  in  his  Sum,  part 
III.  q.  52,  art.  1,  enumerates  three  reasons  why  Christ  descended 
into  hell.  The  first  is,  *'  Because,  as  it  was  suitable  that  he  should 
die  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  death,  so  it  was  suitable  that  he 
should  descend  into  hell  to  deliver  us  from  going  down  into  hell: — " 
as  if,  forsooth,  he  who  delivered  us  from  eternal  death  did  not  so 
perfectly  finish  his  work  as  to  leave  us  in  no  danger  of  such  a 
descent.  **  Secondly,  because  it  was  suitable  that,  when  the  devil 
had  been  vanquished,  he  should  rescue  his  captives  who  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  pit.  Thirdly,  in  order  that,  as  he  had  shewn  his 
power  on  earth  by  living  and  dying,  so  he  might  also  shew  his 
power  in  hell  by  visiting  and  illuminating  it."  In  the  exposition 
of  the  creed  he  adds  a  fourth  reason :  ''  That  he  might  perfectly 
triumph  over  the  devil."  Augustine  knew  nothing  of  these  fine 
reasons,  since,  Ep.  99,  he  writes  that  he  had  not  yet  discovered 
what  advantage  Christ's  descent  into  hell  conferred  upon  the  just 
men  of  old  time.  These  are  his  words :  "  I  have  not  yet  discovered 
what  benefit  Christ  conferred  upon  the  righteous  who  were  in  the 

\}  Sciendum  sane  est,  quod  in  ecclesiro  Romanse  symbolo  non  habotur 
additum,  descendit  ad  infema;  Bed  neque  in  orientis  ecclosiis  habetur  hie 
Bormo. — ExpoB.  Symb.  }.  20.] 

[2  Acdftrrai  de  kA»  rf  ^tmp^  ^Tpwfiarti,  rovs  anofrrSKovs  aKokovdas  r^ 
Kvpi<o  Koi  Tov£  (V  ^dov  twfyyfXurfUpovs.^^p,  637.  D.  Paris.  1629.] 
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bosom  of  Abraham,  when  he  descended  into  hell,  since  I  do  not 
see  that,  as  to  the  beatific  presence  of  his  divinity,  he  ever  with- 
drew from  them^"  Besides,  nothing  is  certainly  defined  as  to  the 
period  during  which  Christ  remained  in  hell.  The  Roman  cate- 
chism affirms  that  he  remained  in  hell  as  long  as  his  body  lay  in 
the  sepulchre.  So  Thomas,  in  his  Sum,  part  3,  q.  52,  Art.  4 :  "At 
the  same  time  his  soul  was  brought  out  of  hell,  and  his  body  from 
the  tomb'/'  If  this  be  true,  how  did  he  perform  his  promise  to  the 
thief,  "To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise?"  Unless, 
indeed,  they  make  a  paradise  in  hell.  The  papists  indeed  place 
paradise  upon  earth :  but  it  is  plain  from  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  3,  4,  that 
that  paradise  which  we  deem  to  be  the  seat  of  the  happy  souls,  is 
neither  in  hell,  nor  on  earth,  but  in  the  highest  heavens.  Besides, 
when  the  thief  besought  Christ  to  remember  him  when  he  was  in 
his  kingdom,  he  surely  never  thought  of  this  infernal  kingdom.  It 
IB  not,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  believe  that  Christ 
descended  in  this  way  into  hell ;  nor  can  Christ's  descent  into  hell 
in  this  sense  be  proved  either  with  ease  or  with  difficulty  from 
scripture. 

In  the  eighth  place,  the  Jesuit  objects  thus :  We  must  believe 
that  the  essential  parts  of  all  the  sacraments  were  instituted  by 
Christ:  but  no  such  thing  is  found  in  scripture,  except  with 
respect  to  two,  or  three  at  the  most.  In  the  Sartorian  edition  this 
argument  is  omitted.  I  answer:  We  recognise  only  two  sacra- 
ments, which  we  maintain  to  have  been  instituted  by  Christ  in 
regard  of  both  matter  and  form :  for  the  whole  entire  essence  of 
these  is  set  forth  in  the  scriptures.  As  to  the  other  popish  sacra- 
ments, it  is  no  wonder  that  their  essence  is  not  explained  in 
scripture,  because  some  of  them  have  no  matter,  some  no  form,  and 
some  neither  form  nor  matter. 

In  the  ninth  place,  he  frames  this  objection :  It  is  necessary  to 
believe  that  Mary  continued  a  virgin  always.  But  this  is  not 
certain  from  the  scriptures :  therefore,  some  necessary  things  are 
known  from  some  other  source  besides  the  scripture.  CochlsBus  adds 
further,  that  the  title  of  Ocotoko^  or  Deipara  is  not  grounded 
upon  the  scriptures :  which  is  a  notable  calumny ;  for  the  fathers 
proved    the    virgin  to   be  OeoTOKo^  from  the   scriptures,   against 

[^  Unde  illifl  justis  qui  in  sinu  Abrahse  erant,  cum  ille  in  infema  descen- 
deret,  nondum  quid  contulisset  inyeni,  a  quibus  eum  secundum  beatificam 
prcBBentiam  suse  dirinitatiB  nunquam  yideo  recessiBse. — Ep.  99.  aL  164.  $.  8.] 

[3  Simul  anlma  ejus  educta  est  de  inferno,  et  corpus  de  sepulchro.] 
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the  Nestorians,  namely,  from  Matt  i.  23,  and  Luke  i.  35,  and 
many  other  places.  I  answer :  As  to  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary,  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  meddle  with  that  dispute.  I 
content  myself  with  saying,  that  the  fathers,  who  managed  the 
controversy  with  Helvidius,  adduced  not  only  some  obscure  tradi- 
tions, which  no  one  would  rank  very  high,  but  made  use  also  of 
testimonies  from  scripture.  So  Proclus  Cyzicenus  alleges  a  passage 
from  Ezekiel  about  the  gate  which  should  be  closed  \  So  Ambrose, 
Sermon  4  and  5.  So  abo  Ambrose,  Epist.  31  and  79,  proves  the 
same  from  John,  where  Christ  commends  his  mother  to  John's 
care ;  which  he  would  not  have  done,  if  she  had  a  family  of  chil- 
dren. Epiphanius  prosecutes  this  argument  still  more  copiously 
against  the  Antidico-Marianites.  Jerome  contends  against  Helvidius 
with  many  passages  of  scripture ;  and  in  like  manner  other  fathers. 
Therefore,  if  these  fathers  determined  aright,  this  opinion  is  not 
absolutely  without  scriptural  authority.  Now,  as  to  the  Jesuit's 
assertion,  that  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  the  blessed  Mary,  I  say  that  Basil  thought  otherwise : 
for,  in  his  Homily  on  Christ's  nativity,  he  says  that  we  should  not 
curiously  dispute  upon  this  subject,  but  that  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  she  had  no  children  before  Christ. 

In  the  tenth  place,  Bellarmine  uses  the  following  objection : 
We  must  believe  under  the  new  Testament  that  Easter  is  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  Lord's  day,  because  the  Quartadecimans  were 
esteemed  heretics  by  the  ancient  church.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
evident  from  scripture.  I  answer,  that  there  was  indeed  a  great 
contention  formerly  about  this  matter,  but  without  reason ;  so  that 
it  is  a  wonder  how  there  could  have  been  such  great  and  fierce 
dissension  about  a  thing  so  sUght  and  of  hardly  any  importance. 
Pope  Victor  threatened  to  excommunicate  all  the  eastern  churches 
for  keeping  Easter  upon  another  day  than  Sunday ;  but  Irenseus 
and  many  other  very  holy  bishops  blamed  Victor  on  that  account, 
as  appears  from  Eusebius,  Lib.  v.  c.  25.  The  eastern  churches  said 
that  they  followed  John  and  Philip ;  the  western,  Paul  and  Peter. 
Sozomen,  Lib.  vii.  c.  19,  says,  that  the  controversy  was  settled  by 
Polycarp  and  Victor  upon  the  agreement  that  each  should  follow 
his  own  custom  and  judgment ;  deeming  it  '*  a  piece  of  folly  to  be 
divided  on  account  of  customs,"  eurfic^  €dwv  €V€K€v  aXXijXwi;  "^^wpi* 
l^eaOai.  From  whose  words  we  perceive  that  the  observance  was 
free,  and  not  necessary  as  Bellarmine  says.    Perhaps  those  apostles 

[3  Eiek.  iliv.  2.] 
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in  the  beginning,  in  compliance  with  men's  weakness,  observed 
certain  days,  which  afterwards  through  human  error  passed  into  a 
law.  If  John  kept  the  passover  with  the  Jews,  as  Paul  some- 
times observed  circumcision,  does  it  thence  follow  either  that  the 
passover  is  to  be  celebrated  with  the  Jews,  or  that  any  celebration 
of  the  passover  is  of  perpetual  obligation  ?  I  answer,  therefore,  in 
the  first  place :  That  there  was  no  reason  why  such  learned  fathers 
should  have  contended  so  earnestly,  or  disputed  so  keenly  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  no  point  of  necessity  to  celebrate  it  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  or  some  other  day,  or  upon  any  day  at  all.  For  so  Socrates, 
Lib.  V.  c.  22,  says,  that  the  apostles  determined  nothing  about 
festivals :  'SiKoirog  fieu  ouu  yeyove  toI?  aTroaroXoi^  ov  wept  j//i€- 
pa>v  eopTacTTiKwv  vojULoOereip :  on  which  point  he  discourses  at 
large,  and  says,  that  those  fathers  contended  about  this  matter  to 
no  purpose ;  since  the  passover  was  a  type  and  ceremony,  and  all 
types  have  now  vanished.  Secondly,  I  affirm,  that  this  was  in- 
deed a  very  ancient  custom,  but  still  free :  for  such  were  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  Victor  and  the  oriental  bishops. 
Thirdly,  I  say,  that  the  Quartadecimans,  that  is,  those  who,  in 
imitation  of  the  J.ews,  used  to  celebrate  Easter  upon  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  month,  were  opposed  by  scriptural  arguments; 
because  Christ  rose  upon  Sunday,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  difference 
between  the  Easter  of  the  Jews,  and  that  of  the  Christians. 

In  the  eleventh  place,  Bellarmine  objects  that  the  baptism  of 
infants  cannot  be  proved  from  scripture  by  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  though  it  can  by  the  catholics.  But  why  not  by  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  ?  Because  the  Lutherans  say  that  there 
is  need  of  faith,  and  that  baptism  is  of  no  avail  without  actual 
faith  in  the  individual,  with  which  the  scriptures  do  not  teach  us 
that  children  are  endowed.  I  answer,  first :  That  in  asserting 
that  catholics  can  prove  the  baptism  of  infants  from  scripture,  he 
contradicts  himself;  for  he  had  said  before,  that  the  baptism  of 
infants  was  an  unwritten  tradition.  Bellarmine  in  his  published 
edition  uses  different  language  from  that  of  his  manuscript  Lec- 
tures. For  in  the  book  printed  at  the  Sartorian  press  his  words 
are  these :  *<  Now  this  the  catholics  do  not,  and  the  Lutherans  can- 
not, prove  out  of  the  scriptures  alone."  But  in  the  MS.  copy  thus : 
*'  This  though  the  catholics  can  prove  out  of  scripture,  yet  the 
Lutherans  cannot."  Thus  he  concedes  that  infant  baptism  may  be 
proved  from  scripture,  although  not  from  it  alone.  Secondly,  the 
Lutherans  alone  are  concerned  with  the  question  about  the  faith  of 
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infants.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  they  say  that  baptism  is  of 
no  avail  if  infants  have  not  actual  faith ;  but  that  it  is  possible 
that  infants  may  have  faith,  although  it  be  not  apparent  to  us. 
But  let  the  Lutherans  answer  for  themselves  upon  this  point.  It 
is  enough  for  us  that  Bellarmine  himself  concedes  the  possibility 
of  proving  infant  baptism  from  scripture. 

In  the  twelfth  place,  Bellarmine  objects  something  about  pur- 
gatory. Luther,  says  he,  believed  in  the  existence  of  purgatory, 
as  is  manifest  from  his  assertions,  Art.  17.  But  he  himself  affirms 
that  it  cannot  be  proved  from  scripture :  therefore  we  should  hold 
something  which  is  not  contained  in  scripture.  I  answer  :  I  confess 
that  Luther  used  such  expressions,  and  professed  belief  in  purga- 
tory. But  what  sort  of  belief?  I  believe  it,  says  he,  not  as 
certain,  but  as  probable.  Besides,  he  says  in  the  same  place,  that 
he  believes  the  existence  of  purgatory  in  the  same  way  as  he  be- 
lieves Thomas  Aquinas  to  be  a  saint:  which  I  do  not  think  that 
he  believed  very  earnestly.  Furthermore,  he  wrote  that  book  at 
an  early  period,  when  he  first  began  to  take  pen  in  hand  against 
the  papists;  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  determined 
otherwise  about  purgatory. 

Bellarmine  thinks  himself  very  acute  in  his  thirteenth  objection^ 
supposing  that  he  hath  caught  us  in  our  own  toils.  It  is  this :  We 
say  that  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  believed  which  is  not  contained 
in  scripture.  He  retorts  this  upon  us,  and  asks  us  where  we  find 
this  written.  I  answer,  in  the  first  place:  We  do  not  say  that 
there  is  no  unwritten  word  of  God,  but  acknowledge  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  said  many  things  which  are  not  contained  in  scrip- 
ture. Our  opinion  is  this ;  that  not  every  particular  of  all  kinds, 
but  that  all  the  general  kinds  of  particulars,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
principal  heads  of  doctrine,  are  in  scripture.  We  say,  that  what- 
ever cannot  be  unknown  without  making  shipwreck  of  faith  and 
salvation,  is  fully  found  and  explained  in  the  scriptures.  Secondly, 
this  word  also  is  written,  that  all  necessary  dogmas  may  be  drawn 
from  scripture ;  as  we  shall  prove  hereafter.  Thirdly,  as  to  his 
assertion,  that  the  word  mentioned  by  Moses,  Deut.  iv.  2,  (where 
he  says,  "  Ye  shall  not  add  to  this  word  which  I  speak  unto  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  from  it,")  is  not  written,  it  may  be  plainly 
refuted  from  verses  8  and  9,  where  Moses  says  this  word  is  the 
whole  law,  and  commands  parents  to  teach  it  to  their  children. 
Now  all  parents  could  not  know  the  unwritten  law,  which  we  sup- 
pose to  have  been  of  a  mysterious  character,  and  concealed  from  the 
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people.  Besides,  he  divides  this  law  into  the  ceremonial,  judicial, 
and  moral :  therefore  he  speaks  of  the  written  law,  as  we  will  shew 
more  clearly  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  ARGUMENTS  TAKEN  FROM  SCRIPTURE,  WHEREBY   BELLARMINB 
PROVES  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  SOME  TRUE   TRADITIONS,  ARE 

ANSWERED. 

It  follows  now  that  (to  use  his  own  language)  he  should  prove 
de  facto  the  existence  of  some  true  traditions.  His  first  argument 
is  taken  from  what  hath  been  already  said  and  argued.  If  scripture 
do  not  contain  all  necessary  things,  then  there  is  some  unwritten 
word :  otherwise  God  would  not  have  well  provided  for  his  church, 
if  anything  necessary  were  wanting.  I  answer :  That  Ood  hath 
excellently  well  and  wisely  provided  for  his  church  by  delivering  to 
it  the  scriptures,  which  contain  in  themselves  a  full  and  perfect  body 
of  doctrine  suflScient  for  every  man's  salvation.  For  the  things 
alleged  are  either  contained  in  scripture,  or  are  not  necessary. 

The  SECOND  argument  is  taken  from  the  authority  of  scripture, 
out  of  which  he  quotes  many  testimonies.  The  first  place  is  John 
xvi.  12,  where  Christ  says  to  his  disciples :  "  I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  From  which 
place  the  Jesuit  concludes  that  there  are  many  unwritten  traditions, 
because  the  Lord  said  many  things  which  are  not  written. 

I  have  four  replies  to  diis.  Firstly,  these  many  things  of  which 
Christ  here  speaks  were  no  other  than  what  he  had  previously 
taught  his  apostles,  and  which  required  to  be  repeated  and  explained, 
because  the  apostles  then  in  consequence  of  the  dulness  of  their 
minds  found  some  difficulty  in  understanding  them.  On  that  ac- 
count Christ  (John  xiv.  26)  had  promised  to  them  tlie  Holy  Spirit, 
who  should  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance :  now  what  were 
these  "  all  things  ?"  Were  they  anything  more  than  he  had  pre- 
viously taught  them?  By  no  means;  but  precisely  the  same  as 
he  had  before  said  to  them.  The  Spirit  was  to  enable  them  to 
recollect  what  they  had  hewd,  to  suggest  to  them,  and  to  recall  to 
memory  what  they  had  forgotten,  to  explain  to  them  what  they  had 
not  understood  :  oioa^ei  vaPTa  kqI  virofiviiaei  vfia^  irairra  a  etwop 
vfiiv.   Therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  suggested  nothing  more  (haa  Christ 
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had  spoken.  We  bare  a  clear  example  of  this  in  John  ii.  22. 
Christ  had  said  that  he  could  in  three  days  restore  and  rebuild  the 
temple,  if  it  were  destroyed.  The  disciples  did  not  understand  these 
words  at  the  time  when  they  were  spoken ;  but  after  bis  resurrection 
the  evangelist  says  that  they  understood  that  he  spake  not  of  the 
temple  reared  by  human  hands,  but  of  his  own  body.  Jansenius,  a 
popish  author,  commenting  upon  these  words,  **  I .  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,"  John  xvi.  12,  aflSrms  that  these  "  many 
things "  are  not  **  different  from  what  he  had  previously  taught 
them,"  but  only  a  clearer  ''  explication  "  of  them ;  and  to  this  he 
appositely  applies  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  "I  could  not  speak  unto  you  as 
unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ." 
Indeed  Christ  in  that  discourse,  which  is  contained  in  John  xv.,  testi* 
fies  that  he  had  delivered  all  things  to  his  disciples,  when  he  says : 
''  All  things,  which  I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known 
unto  you."  Christ  had  declared  all  things :  he  had,  therefore,  re- 
served nothing,  nor  had  the  Holy  Spirit  any  more  or  any  different 
instructions  to  give  the  disciples  than  those  truths  which  Christ  had 
heard  from  his  Father  and  had  announced  to  them :  but  these 
things  required  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  and  slowness  and  sorrow  wherewith  their  minds  were  at 
that  time  oppressed  and  encumbered. 

Secondly,  they  cannot  deny  that  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  the 
apostles  these  many, things,  and  indeed  all  things,  and  that  they 
delivered  them  to  the  churches,  committing  them,  besides,  to  books 
and  written  documents,  lest  they  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion ; 
upon  which  topic  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  hereafter.  But 
what  sort  of  an  argument  is  this  which  the  papists  construct  in 
this  fashion, — I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you  which  I  will  not 
say,  because  ye  are  not  capable  of  understanding  them ;  therefore, 
all  things  are  not  written  ?  Who  does  not  perceive  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  conclusiveness  in  this  reasoning  ?  Where  is  the  middle 
term?  What  the  tie  by  which  these  two  things  are  bound  to« 
gether  into  coherence?  Surely  it  is  a  palpable  instance  of  the 
fallacy  ignoratio  elenchi.  For  Christ  does  not  say.  Ye  shall  not 
write  all,  or,  ye  shall  not  know  all ;  but,  I  will  not  now  say  what 
I  have  to  say,  because  you  cannot  now  bear  so  many  things. 
Does  it  therefore  follow,  that  they  afterwards  did  not  know  or 
did  not  write  them  all  ?     By  no  means. 

Thirdly,  How  do  the  papists  infer  that  these  things  which 
Christ  reserved  are  their  traditions  ?  Christ  reserved  many  things ; 
therefore  he  reserved  what  they  hold.     It  is  a  mere  fallacy  of  the 
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consequent.  But  in  order  to  see  that  these  were  not  the  popish 
traditions,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  these  latter.  Are  they  so 
abstruse  or  so  sublime,  so  difficult  or  so  important,  so  arduous  or 
80  divine, — are  they  pregnant  with  such  deep  and  recondite  mean- 
ing, as  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  context  ?  Nay,  they  are  so 
easy,  so  almost  futile  and  childish,  as  not  only  to  be  level  to  the 
capacity  of  the  apostles  when  still  imperfectly  instructed,  but  such 
as  almost  any  one  may  understand  without  an  effort.  Doubtless, 
therefore,  Christ  was  not  thinking  of  them  in  this  place.  They  are 
all  mere  trifles,  such  as  any  the  most  dull  and  stupid  is  capable  of 
mastering.  The  most  mysterious  parts  of  the  popish  traditions  are 
those  which  pertain  to  the  sacraments,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  its 
rites,  ceremonies,  gesticulations,  and  so  forth.  Yet  these  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  may  be  easily  learned  and  understood  by  any 
Ignorant  priest,  yea,  by  a  boy.  Are  these  the  things  which  ex- 
ceeded the  reach  and  perception  of  the  apostles?  or  were  they 
traditions  about  fasting,  or  about  Lent,  or  feasts,  or  prayers?  All 
these  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  intelligible  to  even  the  most 
stupid  of  mankind.  Therefore  these  are  not  the  "  many  things  " 
which  Christ  reserved,  but  some  greater  things  than  these,  which, 
although  they  had  often  heard  them,  and  although  they  were  extant 
in  the  scriptu[k*es,  could  not  be  understood  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit 

Fourthly,  the  papists,  when  they  draw  such  an  argument  from 
this  place,  plsdnly  imitate  the  ancient  heretics.  ^  So  Augustine  tells 
us,  Tractat.  97,  in  Joan.,  that  all  the  heretics  abused  these  words 
of  Christ  to  persuade  the  people  that  their  figments  were  those 
things  which  Christ  reserved.^ "  All  the  most  foolish  heretics, 
who  would  have  themselves  called  Cliristians,  endeavour  tg  colonr 
their  daring  figments  by  the  occasion  of  this  piviflage  in  thn^gofl. 
pel,  wbere  the.  J^ord  says,  *  I  haye  yet  many  things  to  s^y  unto 
you.'^"  This  is  no  slight  blow  the  learned  father  deals  to  the 
papists  of  our  time ;  whom,  in  Tractat.  96,  he  answers  thus : 
''Since  Christ  was  silent,  who  of  us  will  say  they  were  these 
or  those  things  ?  or,  if  he  venture  to  say  it,  how  can  he  prove  it  ?" 
Then  he  subjoins :  <'  Who  is  there  so  vain  or  rash,  as  that  even 
when  ho  hath  said  what  is  true,  what  he  pleases,  and  to  whom  he 
pleases,  without  any  divine  testimony,  will  affirm  that  these  are 

{}  Omnes  autem  insipicntissimi  hieretici,  qui  se  Christianos  Tocari  Tolunt, 
audacias  figmentonim  suorum . . .  hac  occasione  evangelicae  sententiie  colorare 
conantur,  ubi  Dominus  ait,  Adhuc  multa  habeo,Tobis  dicere. — T.  iv.  p.  976. 
Bassan.  1797.] 
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the  things  which  the  Lord  was  unwilling  to  say  ?  Who  of  us  can 
do  this,  destitute  of  the  extraordinary  authority  of  a  prophet  or  an 
apostle,  without  incurring  the  severest  blame  for  his  temerity^?" 
Where  Augustine  plainly  condemns  the  papists  as  guilty  of  heretical 
rashness  and  audacity.  Then  he  says,  a  little  after,  **  But  what 
those  things  were  which  he  himself  did  not  tell,  it  is  rash  to  wish 
presumptuously  to  say."  And  again,  almost  at  the  commence- 
ment :  "  Who  of  us  would  now  venture  to  say  that  he  was  now  able 
to  tell  what  they  then  were  not  able  to  bear  ?  On  this  account 
you  must  not  expect  that  I  should  tell  them  to  you."  Augustine 
affirms  himself  to  be  utterly  ignorant  what  things  these  were ;  but 
the  papists  of  our  time  boast  that  they  know  all  these  things,  and 
are  quite  well  able  to  understand  them.  Augustine  bestows  three^ 
entire  discourses  upon  these  words,  wherein  he  teaches  us  these 
three  points :  First,  that  all  the  heretics  were  wont  to  abuse  these 
words  to  the  support  of  their  figments ;  secondly,  that  we  should 
not  curiously  inquire  what  those  things  were  which  Christ  did  not 
tell ;  thirdly,  he  thinks  them  greater  and  more  mysterious  than 
the  human  mind,  even  when  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  can 
comprehend  or  understand,  such  as  secrets  of  predestination,  the 
number  of  the  elect,  the  joys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  in  which  \ 
third  point  he  was  in  error.  However,  the  papists  must  make 
good  two  things  in  order  to  prove  that  this  place  lends  them  any 
help :  first,  that  those  things  which  Christ  then  reserved  are 
now  also  still  unwritten ;  the  other,  that  they  are  the  same  they 
boast  of,  and  place  amongst  their  traditions.  But  these  things 
they  will  never  be  able  to  prove. 

The  second  place  of  scripture  cited  by  the  Jesuit  is  contained  in 
the  last  chapter  of  John,  in  the  closing  words,  where  the  evangelist 
writes  thus :  '*  There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did, 
the  which  if  they  should  be  written  one  by  one,  I  suppose  that  even 
the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written." 
Therefore,  says  Bellarmine,  there  are  many  things  unwritten,  since 
even  a  single  hand  can  contain  all  the  books  that  have  been  written. 
I  answer,  that  there  are  many  errors  in  this  argument.  Firstly, 
John  does  not  there  speak  of  Christ^s  doctrine,  but  of  his  acts,  that 

[2  Quia  est  tain  yanus  aut  temerarius,  qui  cum  dixerit  etiam  vera,  quibus 
Toluerit,  quse  voluerit,  sine  ullo  testimonio  divino,  affirmot  ea  esse  qua*  turn 
Dominus  dicere  noluit  ?  Quis  hoc  nostrum  facict,  ot  non  niaximam  culpam 
temeritatis  incurrat,  jd  quo  nee  propbetica  nee  apostolica  excellit  auctoritas? 
— 0pp.  T.  nr.  p.  970.] 
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is,  of  his  signs  and  miracles.  For  he  says,  "which  Jesus  did," 
oca  €7roirj(T€Vy  not,  "which  he  said."  This  place  is  therefore  irrelevant 
to  the  question  before  us.  For  we  do  not  say  that  all  the  miracles 
of  Christ  were  committed  to  writing,  since  they  were  too  many  and 
great  to  be  contained  in  any  books :  but  we  affirm  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Christ,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  our  salvation,  is 
written  in  these  books.  To  this  effect  is  what  we  read  in  John  xx. 
30,  where  the  evangelist  writes  thus :  "  And  many  other  signs  did 
Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this 
book."  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  the  evangelist  speaks  of  his  signs 
and  miracles,  not  of  his  doctrine.  Is,  then,  anything  wanting, 
because  his  miracles  are  not  all  written  ?  By  no  means :  for  aU 
Christ's  miracles  had  this  scope,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  Son, 
to  seal  his  doctrine,  and  finally,  to  shed  a  lustre  round  his  person. 
Now  this  "  those  miracles"  which  are  related  in  scripture  do  most 
evidently ;  nor  could  these  things  be  more  firmly  established,  even 
if  all  Christ's  miracles  were  described  in  writing.  The  learned, 
however,  recognise  a  certain  familiar  hyperbole  in  these  words  of 
John,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  scripture;  as  when  we  read  that 
gold  and  silver  were  as  plentiful  as  stones  and  earth,  that  the  wails 
of  a  city  reached  as  high  as  heaven,  that  the  Israelites  were  like 
grasshoppers  in  the  sight  of  the  Canaanites.  John  here  obviates 
a  scruple  which  some,  who  prosecuted  their  inquiries  with  a  greater 
desire  to  gratify  their  curiosity  than  any  prudent  care  for  edifica- 
tion, might  raise :  did  Christ  live  so  long,  and  yet  do  nothing  more 
than  these  things  which  are  related  by  the  evangelists?  John 
answers,  that  he  did  many  other  things,  which  are  not  written. 
Yea,  even  all  the  words  of  Christ  are  not  related  one  by  one  seve- 
rally, but  only  in  general  The  second  error  is  no  less  glaring. 
All  things  are  not  written :  therefore,  all  necessary  things  are  not 
written.  The  argument  is  inconsequential.  We  confess  that  all 
things  are  not  written,  but  yet  contend  that  all  necessary  things 
are  written.  In  John  xx.  30,  31,  "  Many  other  signs,"  says  the 
evangelist,  "  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are 
not  written  in  this  book;  but  these  things  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  John  therefore 
confesses  that  many  other  miracles  were  exhibited  by  Christ,  and 
that  they  are  not  written;  and  yet  says,  that  these  things  which  are 
written  are  sufficient  for  faith  and  salvation ;  for  that  all  who  be- 
lieve these  will  obtain  eternal  salvation.     The  fathers  undentood 
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these  words  to  mean  thus,  that  all  necessary  things  may  be  derived 
from  the  scriptures.  Augustine,  Tr<icL  49  in  Joann,,  writes  thus 
upon  this  subject :  "  Though  the  Lord  Jesus  did  many  things,  yet 
all  are  not  written  (as  this  same  holy  eyangelist  testifies,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  said  and  did  many  things  which  are  not  written);  but 
those  things  were  chosen  to  be  committed  to  writing,  which  seemed 
suflScient  for  the  salvation  of  believers  ^"  Therefore,  those  things 
which  are  written  suffice  for  the  salvation  of  believers.  Cyril,  Lib. 
XII.  in  Joan.  cap.  ult.,  writes  thus :  "  All  those  things  which  the 
Lord  did  are  not  written,  but  so  much  as  the  writers  thought  suffi- 
cient both  for  faith  and  manners ;  that,  clothed  with  the  glory  of  an 
orthodox  faith  and  a  virtuous  life,  we  might  reach  the  kingdom  of 
heaven^"  Nothing  could  be  written  more  plainly.  Many  things 
were  omitted,  but  nothing  that  was  necessary.  Therefore  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  wrote  all  those  things  wluch  they  thought 
sufficient  either  for  manners  or  for  doctrine.  The  third  error  in 
this  reasoning  is  the  most  absurd.  The  evangelist  says  that  the 
things  unwritten  are  innumerable;  therefore,  if  he  mean  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  papists,  they  must  be  infinite,  so  as  that  not  even 
the  whole  world  could  contain  them.  They  must,  therefore,  either 
confess  their  traditions  to  be  infinite,  and  incapable  of  being  enu- 
merated by  themselves,  or  else  concede  that  this  place  does  not 
refer  to  them. 

The  third  passage  of  scripture  cited  by  the  Jesuit  is  from  the 
beginning  of  Acts  L,  where  Luke  writes  that  Christ  conversed  with 
his  disciples  during  forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  and  said 
many  tUngs  to  them,  and  taught  them  many  things  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Then,  doubtless,  says  Bellarmine,  Christ 
told  his  disciples  what  he  would  not  tell  tiiem  before;  as,  for 
instance,  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  institution  of  the 
sacraments,  the  ordination  of  ministers,  &c.  &c.,  which  they 
delivered  to  the  church.  I'  answer:  I  readily  confess  that  the 
apostles  did  deliver,  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  to  the  church  what 
they  had  received  from  Christ.     But  I  can  perceive  no  consequen- 

\}  Cum  multa  fecissct  Domlnus  Jesus,  non  omnia  Bcripta  sunt,  (sicut  idem 
ipse  sanctus  evangeliBta  testatur,  multa  Dominum  Christum  et  dizisse  et 
fecisse  quae  soripta  non  simt;)  electa  sunt  autem  quso  scriberentur,  qn»  saluti 
credcntium  sufGicere  videbantur. — T.  rv.  p.  819.] 

[3  Non  igitur  omnia  quso  Dominus  fecit  conscripta  sunt,  sed  quse  scri- 
bentes  tam  ad  mores  quam  ad  dogmata  putarunt  suficere ;  ut  recta  fide  et 
operibus  ac  virtute  rutiUntes  ad  regnum  ccelorum  perveniamus.— -CyriL  0pp. 
col.  220.  Paris.  1608.] 
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tial  force  in  this  argument.  For  how  will  he  prove  the  very 
thing  which  he  makes  the  basis  of  his  reasoning, — that  it  was  his 
traditions  which  Christ  taught  at  that  time  ?  He  says  that  this  is 
undoubtedly  true.  But  we  cannot  take  his  assertion  for  an  argu- 
ment :  we  want  reasons,  not  asseverations.  Now  where  is  the 
consequence  in  this  reasoning  ?  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  often 
conversed  with  his  disciples,  (not  indeed  conversing  with  them  con- 
stantly, but  at  intervds ;  for  so  CEcumenius ;  he  had  not,  says 
that  author,  avuey^ij  hiaTpi^rjv  with  them,  but  SieaTaXfxeptog ;  and 
it  is  plain  from  John  xx.  26,  that  he  was  for  eight  days  together 
absent  from  the  disciples,)  and  spake  unto  them  many  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  :  therefore,  he  delivered  to  them 
those  things  which  are  not  written.  I  confess  that  Christ  said  many 
things  about  the  kingdom,  but  of  the  popish  traditions  not  a  word. 
We  shall  much  better  understand  what  it  was  he  said,  by  consult- 
ing the  scriptures,  so  that  we  have  no  ground  for  inventing  any 
unwritten  verities.  From  Matt,  xxviii.,  Mark  xvi.,  John  xx.  and 
XXL,  Luke  xxiv.,  and  Acts  i.,  we  may  gather  the  nature  of  his 
discourses.  He  expounded  to  them  the  scriptures ;  he  gave  them 
authority  to  cast  out  devils,  to  retain  and  remit  sins ;  he  attested 
his  resurrection  to  them ;  he  bade  them  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  and  said  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  which  we  can 
read  in  scripture,  so  that  we  have  no  need  of  such  conjectures  as 
the  papists  rely  upon  in  this  question. 

The  second  testimony  of  scripture  cited  by  the  Jesuit  is  taken 
from  certain  words  of  the  apostle,  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  where  Paul  handles 
two  questions, — one  concerning  the  manner  of  prayer,  the  other 
ooncerning  the  mode  of  receiving  the  eucharist.  He  commences 
(says  Bellarmine)  both  from  tradition.  The  first  thus :  **  I  praise 
you,  brethren,  that  ye  remember  all  my  instructions."  Now  these, 
says  he,  are  not  written ;  and  to  prove  it  he  alleges  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theophylact,  Epiphanius,  and  says  that  other  fathers  also 
might  be  alleged.  Therefore,  there  actually  are  some  unwritten 
traditions.  I  answer :  It  may  be  conceded  that  these  things  are 
nowhere  written  in  scripture;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  gathered 
thence  to  the  prejudice  of  the  defence  of  our  cause.  For  if  the 
apostle  speak  of  free  institutions  and  indifferent  ceremonies,  which 
belong  not  to  the  class  of  necessary  things,  he  touches  not  upon 
our  subject,  nor  censures  the  position  which  we  maintain.  For  we 
do  not  say  that  all  indifferent  ceremonies  are  expressly  delivered 
in  scripture  (as  how  men  ought  to  deport  themselves  in  the  congre- 
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gatioD,  and  the  like),  which,  we  are  well  assured  are  Tarious  and 
mutable,  according  to  the  change  of  times  and  persons.  We 
contend  not,  I  saj,  about  indifferent  ceremonies,  which  appertain 
merely  to  external  polity  and  order,  but  about  necessary  doctrine. 
This  is  perpetual ;  those  are  not  perpetual,  but  suited  to  the  times. 
But  let  us  grant  that  necessary  doctrine  is  here  denoted  by  the 
term  'tradition;'  and  indeed,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the 
whole  teaching  deliyered  by  the  apostle  is  meant,  because  he  says, 
oTi  iravTa  fiou  fienivfjaOe,  and  afterwards  embraces  the  eucharist 
under  the  term  tradition  :'  thus  he  speaks  of  the  whole  sum  of  his 
teaching,  wherein  some  things  were  necessary  and  perpetual,  some 
things  left  free,  which  (specifically,  though  not  generally)  might 
be  altered  and  changed.  For,  in  general,  all  things  must  always 
be  referred  to  the  ends  of  decency  and  edification.  What  then 
follows  from  all  this  ?  We  confess  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
apostle  was  not  then  written,  when  that  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  written:  does  it  follow  from  this  that  it  is  not  even  now 
written?  Sorely,  by  no  force  of  this  place  or  argument.  We 
allow,  indeed,  that  all  things  were  not  written  immediately ;  but 
we  say  that  afterwards,  when  all  the  sacred  books  were  published, 
all  things  were  abundantly  contained  in  them.  If,  then,  this  place 
be  understood  of  doctrine,  we  say  that  it  is  now  fully  written, 
although  it  was  not  so  then ;  if  of  indifferent  ceremonies,  it  is  still 
farther  from  touching  us.  For  these  may  be  changed,  provided 
only  the  reason  and  end  be  preserved ;  nor  are  they  necessary,  as  is 
plain  from  the  place  before  us.  For  the  apostle  speaks  of  that 
modesty  which  women  ought  to  observe  in  the  congregation,  and 
of  that  decency  also  which  is  required  in  men  when  they  frequent 
religious  meetings  and  assemblies.  He  desires  men  to  pray  with 
uncovered,  women  with  covered  heads  :  which  injunctions  are  not 
of  a  perpetual  obligation ;  for  they  are  not  now  observed  even  by 
the  papists  themselves ;  so  as  to  make  it  plain  that  all  churches  are 
not  bound  to  the  same  ceremonies. 

But,  says  Bellarmine,  the  apostle  commences  the  second  ques- 
tion also,  which  concerns  the  manner  of  receiving  the  eucharist, 
from  the  topic  of  tradition,  thus :  '*  I  delivered  unto  you  that 
which  I  also  received  of  the  Lord."  So  that  in  these  words  he 
praises  them  for  holding  tradition.  I  answer :  Does  it,  therefore, 
follow  that  something  unwritten  is  necessary  ?  By  no  means.  For 
immediately  after  the  apostle  tells  us  what  that  was  which  he  had 
received  of  the  Lord,  and  had  delivered  to  the  Corinthians,  ''that 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  same  night,"  &c.,  which  not  only  he 
writes  in  this  place,  hut  three  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  have  also  written.  This,  therefore,  which  Paul  delivered  is 
assuredly  not  unwritten.  But  there  is  another  place  in  that 
chapter,  which  the  Jesuit  presses  very  earnestly :  "  The  rest  will  I 
set  in  order  when  I  come."  '  What  it  was  he  settled,  says  he,  is 
nowhere  found  written.  Catholics  justly  think,  that  he  not  only 
settled  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  also  delivered  matters  of  greater 
importance,  such  as  concerning  the  ordination  of  the  clergy,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  matter  and  form  of  the  other  sacraments ; 
nor  can  the  heretics  shew  the  contrary.'  I  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  comparatively  slight  matters, 
namely,  of  some  outward  rites  and  ceremonies  appertaining  to 
order  and  decency,  as  is  indicated  by  the  word  SiaTa^o/mai. 
Chrysostom  seems  to  give  no  bad  explanation  of  these  words :  he 
supposes,  that  by  this  term  either  some  clearer  explanation  of  what 
was  written  is  denoted,  or  some  matters  of  slight  moment  and 
importance  which  did  not  require  to  be  pressed.  Thus  Chrysostom 
understands  to  Xoiira,  ''the  rest,"  to  mean  either  the  clearer 
elucidation  of  these  same  things,  or  else  some  other  matters,  which 
were  of  no  necessity  and  no  great  weight  But  the  papists  think 
their  greatest  articles,  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  form  and 
matter  of  many  sacraments,  and  other  very  important  things  of  the 
same  kind,  are  here  denoted.  But  secondly,  let  us  grant  that  they 
were  necessary  things  which  the  apostle  promises  that  he  would 
set  in  order  when  he  came.  Are  they  nowhere  written  ?  And 
if  they  be  not  written  in  this  epistle,  are  they  therefore 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  other  passages  of  scripture?  Thirdly,  if 
they  be  written  neither  here  nor  elsewhere,  does  it  follow  that 
they  were  those  things  which  they  count  amongst  their  traditions? 
Our  adversaries  (says  Bellarmine)  cannot  in  any  way  shew  the 
contrary :  but  it  would  have  been  more  reasonable  if  he  had  shewn 
what  he  maintains.  And  yet  I  think  it  quite  possible  to  shew 
what  he  thinks  impossible  to  be  shewn.  I  profess  myself  able  to 
shew  it,  not  by  uncertain  suspicions,  but  by  the  clear  testimony  of 
scripture.  For  if  those  things  be  here  understood  which  the 
papists  rate  so  high, — the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  ordination  of  the 
clergy,  institution,  and  such  like,  then  some  necessary  things  were 
not  delivered  to  the  Corinthians  when  this  epistie  was  written. 
For  the  papists  say  that  these  articles  of  theirs  are  necessary  in 
the  highest  d^ree.  Now  all  necessary  things  had  been  abundantiy 
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delivered  by  the  apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  before  he  sent  this 
epistle  to  them,  as  is  plain  from  1  (Tor.  i.  5,  where  he  says  that 
they  were  enriched  "in  everything,"  €v  iravrl  \oytp  xal  Wo-ji 
yvwa-ei  :  and  from  chap.  xv.  1,  2,  where  he  writes,  "  I  declare 
unto  you,  brethren,  the  gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  wluch 
also  ye  received,  and  wherein  ye  stand,  by  which  also  ye  are 
saved  if  ye  continue  therein,  &c."  Whence  it  is  plain  that  the 
apostle  had  before  this  dehvered  to  them  the  whole  complete  body 
of  christian  doctrine.  The  papists  must,  therefore,  either  deny 
that  their  traditions  are  necessary ;  or  must  say,  in  spite  of  Paul's 
most  express  assertion,  that  all  necessary  things  were  not  delivered 
to  the  Corinthians.  Although  therefore  it  is  preposterous  and 
unjust  in  Bellarmine  to  require  us  to  prove  any  thing  here,  when 
he  himself  cannot  do  it,  and  though  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
disputation ;  yet  we  have  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  have  plainly 
proved  the  contrary.  Thus  we  see  the  papists  have  no  grounds 
for  "  justly  thinking"  that  it  is  their  traditions  which  the  apostle 
here  tacitly  implies.  But  mark,  upon  what  a  noble  foundation 
rest  the  popish  dogmas,  and  those  not  the  slighter  ones,  but  the 
most  weighty  of  all,  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  form  and  matter 
of  the  sacraments ; — forsooth  upon  that  here  touched  by  Bellar- 
mine in  the  words,  "The  Cafliolics  justly  thmk."  This  is  to 
suspect,  to  guess,  to  wish;  not  to  believe,  to  prove,  to  argue. 
Teach,  shew,  demonstrate  to  me,  that  these  things  were  instituted 
by  Paul — You  cannot  do  it,  and  you  own  you  cannot  do  it. 

The  Jesuit's  third  testimony  is  taken  from  2  Thess.  ii.  15, 
where  the  apostle  says,  apa  ovv,  aS€\<l>oi,  artiKeTe :  "  Therefore, 
brethren,  stand  fast,"  hold  firm,  keep  your  ground,  koi  Kparetre 
Tccs  irapaSocreis,  "and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been 
taught,  whether  by  our  word  or  epistle."  From  these  words,  say 
our  adversaries,  it  is  plain  that  all  things  are  not  written:  and 
indeed  the  papists  find  no  more  plausible  passage  than  this  in 
scripture.  I  reply :  Various  answers  are  given  to  this  testimony. 
Some  suppose  that  Paul  speaks  only  of  certain  external  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  no  great  moment :  but  the  scope  of  the  epistle  and 
the  context  refutes  that  opinion.  For  Paul,  having  mentioned  the 
horrible  devastation  which  was  to  be  occasioned  by  the  coming  of 
antichrist,  immediately  subjoins,  "  Stand  fast,  and  hold  the  tradi- 
tions, &c."  Therefore  his  doctrine  is  rather  to  be  understood  as 
designated  by  the  term  '  traditions.'  The  apostle  Paul  had  founded 
the  church  of  the  Thessalonians,  and  had  both  taught  them  orally. 
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and  written  an  epistle  to  them.  Now,  therefore,  he  exhorts  them 
to  hold  fast  his  whole  teaching,  as  well  what  he  had  when  present 
delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  as  what  he  had  committed  to  writing. 
So  that  some  things  were  delivered  in  discourse  orally,  and  others 
written  in  an  epistle.  Does  not  then  this  place  establish  tradi- 
tions? Nay,  our  writers  have  returned  a  twofold  answer  to  this 
testimony.  First,  that  the  things  which  Paul  delivered  orally 
were  not  different  from,  but  absolutely  the  same  with,  those  which 
were  written.  Those  who  adopt  this  answer  explain  the  passage 
thus :  Hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  both  orally 
and  by  our  epistle.  But  the  Jesuit  opposes  two  arguments  to 
this  answer.  First,  he  says  that  the  apostle  uses  a  disjunctive 
particle,  elref  thereby  indicating  that  the  things  which  he  had  de- 
livered, and  those  which  he  had  written,  were  not  the  same,  but 
different.  I  answer,  that  the  particle  eire  hath  not  always  a  dis- 
junctive, but  sometimes  a  conjunctive  force,  as  1  Cor.  xiii.  8 :  eJre 
oe  irpo(f>riT€iai  KarapyriOiiaoi/Tai'  €*iTe  yXwaaai,  iravaovTaC  etre 
yvwcTi^y  Karapyrfi^aerait  which  words  are  to  be  thus  rendered : 
**  Both  prophecies  shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowledge 
shall  fail :"  and  of  a  similar  kind  are  other  instances  in  scripture ; 
so  that  nothing  can  be  necessarily  gathered  from  the  force  of  the 
particle.  But  the  Jesuit  brings  forward  another  objection,  namely, 
that  then  the  former  epistle  must  needs  contain  all  necessary  doc- 
trine, which,  says  he,  it  does  not,  nay,  not  the  hundredth  part  of 
necessary  doctrine,  as  is  manifest.  I  answer :  I  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  this  reasoning.  I  confess  both  that  the  former  epistle 
does  not  contain  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  gospel  and  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  many  other  things  beside  are  re- 
quisite; as  also  that  the  matters  delivered  orally  were  different 
from  those  which  Paul  wrote.  This  answer,  therefore,  on  our 
side,  is  invalid,  and  not  sufficiently  clear,  although  many  learned 
men  of  our  party  acquiesce  in  it.  We  must,  consequently,  seek 
another  reply.  I  answer,  then  :  That  the  canon  of  the  new  Tes- 
tament was  not  yet  published  and  settled,  when  Paul  wrote  this 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians ;  yea,  I  maintain,  that  no  books  of  the 
new  Testament  were  then  written,  excepting  only  the  gospel  of 
Matthew ;  and,  if  we  believe  Irena3us^  these  two  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  were  more  ancient  even  than  the  gospel  of  Matthew: 

[^  *0  fjJv  d^  MarBaios  ....  ypa(l}fjv  c^i/i^ryicrv  fvayyfXiov,  rov  TLrrpov  kou.  tov 
UavXov  iv  Ftifijj  cvoyycXifo/icwav  Koi  BffieXiovvTav  rfjy  €KKk7ja'iav, — Lib.  lU. 
C.  1.] 
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for  he  says  that  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  whilst  Paul  and  Peter 
were  preaching  the  gospel  and  founding  the  church  at  Rome, 
which  was  more  than  twenty  years  after  Christ's  ascension.  Now 
this  epistle  was  written  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  after  Christ's 
ascension,  whilst  Paul  was  teaching  at  Athens.  It  is  therefore  in- 
consequential reasoning  to  say :  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  all  necessary  things  were  not  written ;  therefore  not  after- 
wards :  or,  The  Thessalonians  had  not  then  received  the  doctrine 
complete,  as  being  without  the  other  books  of  the  scriptures  of  the 
new  Testament;  therefore  we,  who  have  all  the  books,  have  not 
the  doctrine  entire :  or,  Paul  did  not  write  all  necessary  things  in 
this  epistle;  therefore  neither  did  all  the  others.  Paul  in  this 
place  mentions  both  traditive  and  written  teaching,  and  that  justly 
considering  the  time:  but  we  have  now  more  books  than  those 
Thessalonians  had ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  follow  that  all  ne- 
cessary things  are  not  found  in  the  canon  as  now  published.  The 
Jesuit  makes  two  assaults  upon  this  most  reasonable  reply  of  ours. 
First,  he  says  that  something  was  proposed  by  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians,  as  namely,  the  time  of  antichrist's  coming,  which  is 
not  contained  in  the  rest  of  scripture.  He  proves  this  from 
2  Thess.  ii.  5 ;  and  he  confirms  it  out  of  Augustine,  de  Civit.  Dei, 
Lib.  XX.  c.  19,*  where  he  endeavours  to  make  that  father  say  that, 
although  the  Thessalonians  knew  this,  yet  we  do  not,  as  having 
never  heard  the  apostle.  I  answer:  That  he  abuses  the  words 
both  of  scripture,  and  of  Augustine.  For,  Jf  the  apostle  had 
taught  the  Thessalonians  what  day  or  what  year  antichrist  would 
come,  which  is  what  he  maintains,  they  would  not  have  expected 
Christ's  second  advent  to  judgment  to  take  place  suddenly  and 
soon,  as  it  is  apparent  from  this  second  chapter  that  they  did. 
And  although  Paul  may  have  said  something  to  them  about  the 
coming  of  antichrist,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  he  had  described 
or  predicted  any  thing  of  the  particular  time  when  he  was  to  come. 
So  that  those  words,  in  the  fifth  verse,  "Remember  ye  not  that 
when  I  was  with  you  I  told  you  these  things?" — ^must  be  understood 
of  the  whole  preceding  series  and  chain  of  subjects  (namely,  that  an- 
tichrist should  be  revealed,  that  he  should  sit  in  the  temple  of  God, 

[2  Et  nunc  quid  detineat  scitis,  id  est,  quid  sit  in  mora,  quae  causa  sit 
dilationis  ejus,  ut  revelctur  in  sue  tempore,  scitis :  quoniam  scire  illos  dixit, 
aperte  hoc  dicere  noluit.  Et  ideo  nos,  qui  nescimus  quod  illi  sciebant, 
pen'enire  cum  labore  ad  id  quod  scnsit  apostolus  cupimus,  nee  valemus. — 
p.  689.  Basil.  1611.] 
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that  he  should  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  &c.),  not 
of  any  certain  or  precise  date  of  his  coming,  which  the  apostle  had 
never  assigned.  But  be  it  so,  let  it  be  true,  that  Paul  delivered 
to  the  Thessalonians  some  certain  day,  month  or  year,  when  the 
coming  of  antichrist  was  to  take  place :  it  will  then  follow  that 
this  is  a  tradition.  Now  if  it  be  a  tradition,  then  the  papists  are 
able  to  shew  the  time  when  antichrist  shall  come,  since  they  say 
that  they  possess  all  the  apostolical  traditions.  But  this  they 
cannot  do :  yea,  they  deny  that  any  one  can  do  it.  As  to  Augus- 
tine, Bellarmine  abuses  his  words  also  most  disgracefully.  For 
Augustine  does  not  say  that  the  Thessalonians  knew  the  time  when 
antichrist  was  to  come ;  but  he  says  that  they  knew  what  it  was 
that  delayed  his  coming,  which  we  are  ignorant  of:  upon  which 
point  we  raise  no  question.  For  whether  the  impediment  delaying 
the  coming  of  antichrist  at  that  time  were  the  circumstance  of  the 
Roman  empire  being  still  safe  and  entire,  or  the  gospel  being  not 
yet  preached  in  the  whole  world,  we  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
it  without  injury  to  our  faith.  Augustine  therefore  says  nothing 
against  our  defence. 

The  Jesuit  answers,  in  the  second  place,  that,  even  though  it 
were  conceded  that  all  is  written  in  other  books,  yet  this  would  be 
no  objection  to  believing  in  traditions  also.  For  (says  be)  the 
apostle  does  not  say,  I  promise  that  I  or  the  other  apostles  will 
commit  all  the  rest  to  writing,  but,  ''hold  the  traditions.''  I  an- 
swer :  Although  Paul  had  never  written  or  made  such  a  promise, 
does  it  follow  that  all  the  rest  were  not  written  by  other  apostles  ? 
By  no  means.  For  they  wrote  according  as  they  were  commanded 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  confess  that  many  things  are  found  in 
other  scriptures,  which  were  not  then  committed  to  writing,  con- 
cerning the  birth,  death,  resurrection,  future  advent  of  Christ,  and 
the  whole  mystery  of  our  redemption  by  him  accomplished.  These 
things  the  aposUe  enjoins  to  be  held  no  less  than  any  of  those 
which  he  had  himself  written,  because  no  less  necessary  in  them- 
selves. How  does  he  prove  to  us  that,  if  these  had  been  then  fully, 
yea,  abundantiy  set  forth  in  writmg,  the  aposUe  would  have  made 
any  mention  of  traditions?  But  it  was  because  he  knew  that 
these  things  had  not  yet  been  written,  that  he  admonished  the 
Thessalonians  to  hold  fast  the  traditions.  However,  since  he  can- 
not prove  what  he  desires  from  scripture,  he  brings  in  the  fathers, 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  others,  to  whose  testimony  we 
will  give  a  satisfactory  answer  by  and  by.     Meanwhile  to  these 
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fathers  we  oppose  Ambrose's  commentary  upon  these  words,  who 
says,  that  by  tradition  in  this  place  is  meant  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine or  tradition  of  the  gospel  ^  which  is  abundantly  explained  in 
the  scriptures. 

Although  what  we  have  already  said  is  sufficient  to  explain 
this  passage,  yet,  in  order  to  make  our  reply  firmer  and  fuller, 
we  will  subjoin  three  obseryations.  First,  we  bid  them  prove  the 
force  of  this  argument :  '*  Some  things  are  not  written :  therefore 
these  are  the  very  points  which  they  boast  of  and  obtrude  upon 
us."  This  they  can  never  prove ;  and  yet  they  must  demonstrate 
this  before  they  can  establish  their  position.  Secondly,  if  from  this 
mode  of  speaking  ("  Hold  fast  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been 
taught,  whether  by  our  word  or  epistle")  it  follows  that  some  neces- 
sary things  are  not  written,  then  from  the  same  form  of  speech 
it  will  also  follow  that  some  necessary  things  were  not  orally  de- 
livered :  whereas  they  will  have  it  that  all  necessary  truths  are 
contained  in  tradition.  Now  let  them  choose  which  they  please. 
Thirdly,  I  inquire  to  whom  the  apostle  delivered  those  things  which 
they  maintain  not  to  have  been  written  ?  Certainly,  if  they  wish 
to  be  consistent  with  themselves,  they  must  needs  reply  that  they 
were  not  delivered  to  all,  but  only  to  certain  persons ;  namely,  to 
the  wise  and  perfect.  For  so  Canus,  Lib.  in.  c.  3,  Fundament.  4, 
proves  from  Hilary  and  Origen,  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  more 
secret  exposition  of  his  law,  but  delivered  it  orally  to  his  servant 
Joshua:  and  thence  he  infers  that  the  apostles  also  acted  in  the 
same  way,  and  committed  their  more  secret  doctrines  only  to  a  few 
wise  persons.  But  it  is  manifest  that  those  things  which  the  apostle 
here  mentions  were  delivered  to  all  the  Thessalonians :  for  the 
apostle  addresses  them  all,  when  he  says,  ''Keep  the  traditions;" 
so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  understand  in  this  place  cer- 
tain secret  traditions  delivered  only  to  a  few  persons.  From  this 
it  is  plain  that  this  place  does  not,  as  Bellarmine  affirms,  remain  in 
its  strength.  We  have  already  examined  three  testimonies  of 
scripture  which  the  Jesuit  considers  the  strongholds  of  his  cause. 
Now  follows  the  fourth. 

The  Jesuit's  fourth  testimony  is  derived  from  certain  injunc- 
tions given  by  Paul  to  his  disciple  Timothy.  He  proposes  three 
injunctions;  the  first  of  which  is  contained  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20, 
"  Keep  that  which  is  committed  unto  thee,"  or  the  deposit.  Under 
the  name  deposit  (says  Bellarmine)  is  denoted  not  the  scripture, 

[I  In  traditione  evapgelii  standum . . .  monet. — 0pp.  T.  m.  p.  567.  Paris. 
1603.] 
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but  a  treasury  of  unwritten  doctrine,  as  some  of  the  fathers  have 
explained  it:  therefore,  there  are  some  unwritten  traditions.  I 
answer :  If  I  chose  to  go  tlirough  all  the  various  interpretations  of 
this  place,  I  might  easily  stop  the  adversary's  mouth.  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  a  man  of  undoubted  learning,  would  have  us  understand 
by  this  "deposit"  the  flock  committed  to  Timothy,  which  Paul  com- 
mands him  to  keep  diligently.  Which  exposition  overturns  the 
Jesuit's  argument.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  interpretation 
suits  the  passage,  and  therefore  will  not  use  it.  Let  it  be,  then, 
that  it  denotes,  as  he  desires,  a  treasure  of  sound  and  catholic  doc- 
trine :  what  will  follow  from  that  ?  Does  it  follow  that  all  necessary 
doctrine  is  not  written  ?  How  can  Bellarmine  join  together  things 
so  distant  as  such  a  conclusion  and  such  premises  ?  I,  for  my  part, 
do  not  think  that  the  scripture  is  meant  by  the  term  "  deposit,"  nor 
does  any  of  our  divines  so  explain  the  passage ;  but  we  understand 
by  "the  deposit"  the  sound  and  catholic  doctrine  itself.  Now,  then, 
such  an  argument  as  the  following  is  inconsequential :  Paul  exhorts 
Timothy  to  preserve  sound  doctrine ;  therefore,  it  cannot  be  wholly 
derived  from  the  scriptures.  If  I  were  to  advise  a  person  to  keep 
fast  the  cathoUc  faith,  and  beware  of  popish  errors,  would  he  imme- 
diately suppose  that  that  faith  could  not  be  derived  from  scripture  ? 
Nothing  less.  But',  says  Bellarmine,  if  scripture  be  meant  by  "  the 
deposit"  (which  none  of  our  divines  assert),  it  is  much  better  kept 
in  Ubraries  and  papers.  From  which  answer  we  may  see  the  pro- 
fane temper  of  the  Jesuit.  Is  scripture  then  indeed  better  kept  in 
libraries  than  in  the  hearts  of  men?  It  is  thus,  forsooth,  that 
they  are  wont  to  keep  the  scriptures,  not  in  their  minds,  but  in 
their  chests.  Paul,  however,  is  not  speaking  of  the  external  custody 
of  books,  but  of  that  internal  keeping,  when  the  scripture  is  laid 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Here  he  cites  certain  fathers,  to 
whom  I  will  only  oppose  Tertullian^  He,  in  his  Prescriptions 
against  heretics,  desires  us  to  understand  by  the  term  "  deposit,"  in 
this  place,  no  remote  or  secret  doctrine,  but  that  which  was  written 
"above  and  below"  by  the  apostle:  so  that,  if  we  believe  Tertul- 
lian,  no  other  doctrine  is  here  meant  but  that  which  is  delivered  by 

\}  Quod  hoc  depositum  est?. . .  .an  illius  donuntiationis,  de  quo  ait,  Hanc 
denuntiationem  commendo  apud  te,  filiole  Timotheo ;  item  illius  prsecepti,  de 

quo  ait,  Donuntio  tibi  ante  Deum,  &c Quod  autem  prseceptum,  et  qu» 

donuntiatio  ?  Ex  supra  et  infra  scriptis  intelligere  erat,  non  nescio  quid  Bub- 
ostondi  hoc  dicto  de  remotiore  doctrina,  sed  potius  inculcari  de  non  admit- 
tenda  alia  prseter  earn  quam  audierat  ab  ipso,  et  puto,  coram  malti%  inqniii 
testibus. — c.  26.] 
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the  apostle  in  this  same  letter.  However,  I  think  myself,  that  not 
only  is  sound  doctrine  here  meant  and  denoted  by  the  term  *•  de- 
posit," but  also  the  office  committed  to  Timothy,  and  all  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  bestowed  upon  him  and  necessary  to  the  duo  discharge 
of  that  office. 

The  second  place  cited  by  the  Jesuit  in  this  fourth  testimony 
is  2  Tim.  i,  13,  where  Paul  thus  addresses  Timothy :  vwoTUTruxjiv 
€^6  uyiaiPOPTwv  Xoywv^  top  irap  e/mov  tiKovaa^,  eu  ir'iGTCi  koi 
ayairt}  ttj  ev  Xpiartp  Irjaou:  that  is,  "Have  a  form  or  model 
of  sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard  of  mo,  with  faith  and  love, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  I  answer,  that  virorvircoai^  here  denotes 
an  express  image  shining  forth  either  in  the  matter  or  the  form. 
The  apostle,  therefore,  means  that  Timothy  should  make  no  change 
in  the  matter,  or  even  in  the  form,  of  the  apostolic  doctrine.  But 
can  any  thing  in  favour  of  tradition  be  gathered  from  this  place  ? 
Absolutely  nothing.  For  the  principal  heads  of  those  same  words 
are  proposed  by  Paul  in  that  same  place,  and  are  the  two  things 
TTio-Tiy  and  ayaTTij,  "faith  and  love."  Both  of  these  may  be 
drawn  from  scripture.  For,  firstly,  the  whole  of  love  depends 
upon  those  two  precepts,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,**  &c.,  and  "thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  upon  which 
subject  Christ  discourses,  Matth.  xxii.  37,  and  in  verse  40  says,  that 
"  upon  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
From  the  law  and  the  prophets,  therefore,  all  things  may  be 
derived  which  concern  love.  The  same  is  also  to  be  determined 
concerning  faith,  since  it  hath  no  larger  extension  than  charity. 

The  third  place  cited  by  the  Jesuit  in  this  fourth  testimony  is 
contained  in  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  where  Paul  thus  addresses  Timothy : 
"  Those  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  before  many  witnesses, 
the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  instruct 
others  also."  These  (says  Bellarmine)  must  needs  be  understood 
of  traditions;  for  if  the  apostle  had  meant  the  scripture,  he 
would  not  have  said,  "  what  thou  hast  heard  of  me  before  many  wit- 
nesses," but,  what  I  have  written.  I  answer :  Bravely  reasoned  ! 
The  apostle  in  these  words  commends  sound  doctrine  to  Timothy, 
and  that  no  other  than  what  is  contained  in  the  scriptures.  But, 
in  the  meanwhile,  let  Bellarmine  shew  the  consequence  of  his  argu- 
ment :  "  What  thou  hast  heard  of  me  commit  to  faithful  men  : 
therefore  these  things  can  nowhere  be  found  in  scripture."  The 
apostle  would  not  have  that  sound  doctrine  deposited,  and  in  a 
maimer  buried  in  books,  but  set  forth  before  all  men;  so  as  that  not 
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only  should  Timothy  hold  it  himself,  but  commend  and  communi- 
cate it  to  others  who  might  be  the  masters  of  many  more.  So  also, 
in  the  present  day,  there  are  learned  divines  who  can  teach  other 
men;  but  does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  they  do  not  derive  their 
lessons  from  the  scriptures?  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  weaker 
than  this  argument 

The  Jesuit's  fifth  testimony  is  taken  from  2  John,  verse  12, 
where  John  writes  thus :  '*  Having  many  things  to  write  unto  you, 
I  would  not  write  with  paper  and  ink ;  but  I  trust  shortly  to  see 
you,  and  to  speak  with  you  face  to  face,  that  our  joy  may  be  full :" 
and  from  3  John,  verses  13  and  14,  where  he  writes  in  almost  the 
same  words  :  "  I  have  many  things  to  write,  but  will  not  write  unto 
you  with  ink  and  pen ;  but  I  hope  to  see  you  shortly,  and  to  speak 
with  you  face  to  face."  Therefore,  says  Bellarmine,  John  said  many 
things  to  the  disciples  which  are  nowhere  found  in  the  scriptures. 
I  answer :  I  confess  that  all  things  are  not  found  in  those  very  brief 
epistles  of  John ;  but  are  all  necessary  things  therefore  not  found  in 
the  rest  of  the  books  of  scripture,  numerous  and  large  as  they  are? 
Who  can  be  so  mad  as  to  argue  from  so  small  a  part  of  scripture  to 
the  whole  ?  Surely  this  is  just  as  if  one  were  to  say,  that  because 
a  finger  is  not  the  whole  body,  therefore  the  nature  of  the  whole 
body  does  not  consist  in  all  its  parts.  John  says  that  he  chose  to 
put  off  many  things  tQl  his  arrival.  What  were  these  ?  Doubtless, 
no  other  than  those  which  are  most  plainly  proposed  in  the  scrip- 
tures, as  namely,  concerning  the  nature  and  benefits  of  Christ,  the 
mysteries  of  our  rehgion,  the  way  to  life  and  salvation,  or  other 
things  of  the  same  kind. 

These  are  all  the  testimonies  of  scripture  cited  by  the  Jesuit, 
which  he  hath  borrowed  from  Canus  in  the  end  of  the  third 
chapter  of  his  third  book. 

But  the  same  Canus,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  third  book, 
hath  other  testimonies,  to  which  also  we  will  reply  in  order.  He 
snatches  up  one  from  1  Cor.  xi«  16,  where  Paul  uses  these  words: 
''  If  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such  custom,  nei- 
ther the  churches  of  God."  So  great,  says  Canus,  is  the  force  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  that  he  refutes  by  custom  and  the  tradition 
of  the  church  those  whom  neither  scripture  nor  natural  reason  could 
refute.  Whence  he  concludes  that  tradition  is  far  more  prevailing 
than  either  scripture  or  natural  reason.  For  the  apostle  had  before 
proved  that  women  should  pray  with  covered  heads  by  the  voice 
both  of  scripture  and  of  nature :  then  follow  these  words,  as  if  he 
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had  said,  If  these  things  cannot  prevail  with  you,  if  ye  are  not 
moved  by  these,  yet  the  institution  and  practice  of  the  church  and 
tradition  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  you.  I  answer :  Such 
talk  befits  a  declaimer  better  than  a  divine.  It  is  surely  strange 
that  so  great  a  man  should  fall  into  so  egregious  an  hallucination. 
The  apostle  does  not  say,  If  ye  despise  scripture  and  nature,  I  pre- 
sent you  with  the  custom  of  the  church ;  but  he  says,  that  the  church 
hath  no  such  custom  as  that  any  man  should  be  contentious,  but 
rather  that  all  should  preserve  the  common  peace.  But  if  any  one 
be  contentious,  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  church  of  God.  The  apostle 
does  not  argue  as  this  man  pretends,  I  will  refute  him  who 
contends  against  scripture  and  nature,  that  women  should  pray  with 
heads  uncovered,  by  the  practice  of  the  church ;  but  he  says,  that 
the  churches  of  God  have  no  custom  of  allowing  any  man  to  be  con- 
tentious. Thus  he  represses  contentious  spirits  by  the  authority  of 
the  church,  and  does  not  confirm  the  dogma  by  mere  custom.  Now 
that  custom  of  avoiding  contention  in  the  church  is  abundantly  sanc- 
tioned by  testimonies  of  scripture. 

The  second  passage  of  scripture  cited  by  Canus  is  contained  in 
1  Tim.  vi.  3,  where  Paul  writes  thus :  "  If  any  man  teach  any 
other  doctrine,  and  consent  not  to  the  wholesome  words  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  which  is  according  unto 
godliness,  he  is  proud,"  &c.  Paul,  says  Canus,  speaks  of  oral  dis- 
courses, not  of  the  scriptures.  I  answer :  If  Canus  desires  to  prove 
that  the  scriptures  are  here  excluded,  because  Paul  mentions  words 
only  and  not  writings,  then  by  the  same  reason  traditions  also  are 
excluded,  because  they  too  are  written  somewhere.  But  by  words 
Paul  means  sound  doctrine ;  not  because  it  is  not  written,  but  be- 
cause it  ought  not  to  be  hidden  and  buried  in  books,  but  brought 
forth  and  set  in  the  light,  and  held  in  the  mind,  the  tongue  and  the 
lips,  and  communicated  and  published  to  others. 

The  third  passage  of  scripture  cited  by  Canus  is  foimd  in 
Galat.  i.  9,  where  Paul  writes  thus :  "  If  any  one  preach  unto  you 
any  other  gospel  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  Anathema." 
Paul  says  (remarks  Canus)  " that  ye  have  received,'  not,  " that  I 
have  written."  Upon  this  place  we  will  speak  hereafter;  mean- 
while I  answer :  Where  is  the  consequence  in  such  an  argument  as 
this.  They  received  ;  therefore  they  did  not  receive  it  in  a  written 
form  ?  Or  again.  Since  they  received  many  things  orally,  there- 
fore we  also  now  hold  many  things  on  no  other  security  than 
tradition  ? 

Our  Rhemists,  in  order  to  shew  their  great  skill  in  scripture. 
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propose  some  new  testimonies.  First,  they  allege  2  Tim,  iii.  8, 
upon  which  place  they  write,  that  Paul  received  the  names  of  the 
two  magicians  there  mentioned  from  tradition  :  and  they  say  that 
there  are  similar  traditions  of  the  names  of  the  three  kings  who 
came  out  of  the  East  to  adore  Christ,  and  who  are  elsewhere  called 
by  them  Melchior,  Gaspar,  and  Balthazar*;  a  similar  tradition  of 
the  name  of  the  penitent  thief,  whom  they  call  Ismas* ;  and  of  the 
name  of  the  soldier  who  pierced  Christ's  side,  whom  they  pretend 
to  have  been  called  Longinus^  This  name  was  doubtless  given 
him  dwo  Trj^  ^oyxn^*  ^^^  is,  from  the  lance  by  which  Christ 
was  transpierced.  They  pretend  that  he  afterwards  died  a 
martyr:  and  many  traditions  of  the  same  stamp  have  been 
invented  in  later  generations.  I  answer :  Though  we  should  grant 
that  the  apostle  knew  the  names  of  the  magicians  by  tradition,  yet 
the  knowledge  of  these  was  not  necessary  to  salvation,  any  more 
than  it  is  necessary  to  our  salvation  to  know  the  names  of  those 
three  kings :  for  if  this  had  been  necessary,  the  evangelists  would 
not  have  been  silent  upon  that  subject.  Let  the  Rhemists  bring 
us,  if  they  can,  any  necessary  dogma  of  the  church,  which  stood 
upon  tho  foot  of  mere  tradition.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that 
some  things  were  received  by  tradition.  From  this  source  was 
derived  a  great  portion  of  the  genealogy  which  Matthew  and  Luke 
give  in  their  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  which  indeed  ought  to 
be  thought  much  more  necessary  than  any  knowledge  of  the  names 
of  kings  or  wizards.  Yet  who  will  refuse  to  confess  that  the  faith 
might  be  safe  without  it,  provided  only  we  assent  to  the  scriptures 
which  establish  that  Christ  was  descended  by  a  regular  succession 
from  Abraham  and  David  ?  Though,  indeed,  that  very  accurate 
genealogy  drawn  out  by  the  evangelists  contributes  much  to  the 
stability  of  this  faith.  And  whatever  necessity  is  in  the  thing  it- 
self, it  may  now  be  learned  from  the  scriptures.  For  the  names  of 
Christ's  ancestors  are  now  published,  and  Paul  hath  indicated  who 
those  distinguished  magicians  were,  who  so  boldly  resisted  Moses. 
They  allege  also  Actsxx.  35.  There  (they  say)  a  saying  of  Christ 

[1  Legends  assign  yarious  names:  Apellius,  Amerus,  and  Damascus; 
Magalath,  Galgalath,  and  Saracin;  Ator,  Sator,  and  Paratoras.  See 
Casaubon.  c.  Baron.  Exorc.  xL  10 :  who  obsorres  in  a  MS.  note  of  the  copy 
before  alluded  to,  that  the  most  correct  order  and  orthography  is,  Baltasar, 
Melchior,  Jaspar.] 

p  In  the  gospel  of  Nieodemus  (c.  x.  ap.  Fabric,  cod.  Apocr.  T.  i.  p.  260) 
the  penitent  thief  is  called  Dimas,  and  the  other  Gestos.  Gerard  Vofisius 
writes  Gismas  and  Dismas.     Whitaker,  I  suppose,  meant  to  write  DxsmaaJ] 

I'  Ibid.  p.  269 ;  where  see  Fabricius'  note,  as  also  T.  ii.  p.  472.] 
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is  recited  by  Paul,  which  is  nowhere  found  in  the  gospels  :  ''  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  I  answer :  I  confess  that 
this  is  nowhere  expressly  and  in  so  many  words  written  in  the 
gospels ;  but  yet  something  is  found  in  the  gospels  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  For  the  precept  in  Luke  xvi.  9,  to  "  make  to 
ourseWes  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  they 
may  receive  us  into  everlasting  habitations/'  is  to  the  same  effect  as 
this  sentence.  So  also,  Luke  vi.  38,  *'  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you  :'*  and  in  the  same  verse,  "  Lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again."  There  are  scattered  throughout  scripture  many  similar 
expressions,  so  as  to  leave  no  necessity  for  going  in  quest  of 
unwritten  traditions.  Besides,  I  say,  that  though  all  Christ^s 
sayings  are  not  written,  yet  all  that  were  necessary  are ;  so  that 
no  injury  hence  accrues  to  our  faith. 

They  allege,  besides,  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  where  Paul  says  to  the 
Corinthians,  "  I  delivered  unto  you  that  which  I  also  received ; " 
and  they  will  have  it  that  their  traditions  are  established  by  this 
expression.  I  answer:  But  they  ought  to  have  subjoined  the 
sequel,  namely,  **  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the 
scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day, 
according  to  the  scriptures."  Let  them  deliver  likewise  doctrines 
according  to  the  scriptures,  and  we  will  receive  their  traditions. 
Now  when  Paul  so  frequently  repeats  in  this  place,  according  to 
the  scriptures,  he  means  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  drawn 
from  the  scriptures  whatever  he  had  delivered  to  the  Corinthians. 

Fourthly,  they  allege  something  from  the  epistle  of  Jude,  ver.  9, 
in  favour  of  traditions,  where  Jude  proves  that  we  must  not  speak 
evil  of  magistrates  by  the  example  of  Michael,  of  which  he  could 
know  nothing  but  by  tradition.  I  answer :  I  confess  this  to  be  most 
true :  but  yet  we  learn  from  other  places  of  scripture  also,  that  it  is  an 
impious  thing  to  speak  ill,  yea,  or  even  to  think  ill  of  the  magistrate. 

Finally,  wherever  the  term  irapdSoai^  occurs,  the  Rhemists 
seize  upon  it  as  an  argument  for  tradition.  But  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  pursue  their  other  testimonies  in  detail. 

Other  papists  have  still  fresh  testimonies.  Lindanus  seeks  to 
establish  the  authority  of  unwritten  traditions  from  Jeremiah  xxxi. 
32,  33 ;  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  that  new  covenant  which 
God  would  make  with  his  people,  which  he  predicts  should  not 
be  the  same  as  the  old  covenant  which  he  made  with  the  Jews, 
because  that  was  written  upon  tables  of  stone;  whereas  the  new 
covenant  should  be  written  upon  men's  hearts :  therefore,  says  he, 
r  1  36 

[WHITAKER.J 
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the  evangelical  doctrine  is  written  not  in  books,  but  on  the  heart 
I  answer :  It  is  not  conclusive  to  say,  I  will  write  upon  the  heart, 
therefore,  not  upon  tables :  for  it  is  written  both  upon  tables  and 
in  the  heart.  But  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
covenant  is  founded  upon  this,  that  most  of  the  ancients  had  scarce 
any  thing  but  the  material  tables,  and  had  not  the  force  of  the 
covenant  inscribed  upon  their  hearts ;  whereas  he  predicts  that  in 
the  new  Testament  there  will  be  far  ampler  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  many  more  who  shall  have  the  covenant  of  God  impressed 
upon  their  hearts.  The  place  must  be  understood  as  speaking 
comparatively,  not  absolutely  or  simply. 

So  far,  then,  concerning  the  second  argument  of  our   oppo- 
nents, which  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  scripture. 


CHAPTER  XL 
bbllarminb's  third  argument  is  obviated. 

Now  follows  Bellarmine's  third  argument,  which  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  testimony  and  authority  of  general  coundls :  for 
we  make  no  account  of  the  decretal  epistles  of  certain  popes.  He 
proposes  three  councils :  the  first  Nicene,  the  second  Nicene,  and 
that  of  Constantinople^  which  was  the  eighth  general 

As  to  the  first  council  of  Nice,  he  says  that  Theodoret,  Lib.  l 
c.  8,  writes  plainly,  that  Arius  was  condemned  in  that  council  by 
unwritten  tradition :  for,  says  he,  even  the  Arians  themselves  alleged 
some  things  from  scripture;  therefore,  they  were  condemned  not 
by  scripture,  but  by  traditive  doctrine.  I  answer,  in  the  fir%t  place : 
What  sort  of  an  argument  is  this?  The  Arians  alleged  many 
things  from  scripture ;  therefore  they  could  not  be  refuted  out  of 
scripture.  If  this  be  a  firm  inference,  then  certainly  no  heretics 
can  be  refuted  out  of  scripture,  since  all  heretics  allege  scripture. 
But  the  Arians  wickedly  wrested  the  scriptures  into  an  improper 
sense;  whose  impious  expositions  the  fathers  assembled  in  that 
council  refuted  out  of  the  scriptures;  as  is  plain  from  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  Athanasius,  who  was  himself  present  in  the  Nicene 
council,  and  disputed  largely  against  Arius  out  of  scripture.  But 
perhaps  the  Jesuit  argues  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Arians 
could  allege  more  passages  in  their  favour  from  the  scripture,  than 
the  catholic  fathers  could  bring  against  them,  and  that  therefore 
the  catholics  could  not  safely  trust  the  scriptures.     But  thej  could 
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not  produce  more  passages.  Nor  yet  is  it  always  he  who  can  heap 
together  most  sentences  of  scripture,  that  maintains  the  justest 
cause :  for  he  who  brings  one  sentence  of  scripture  rightly  under- 
stood, hath  a  better  cause  than  he  who  abuses  a  great  number 
of  scripture  passages.  Athanasius,  for  his  part,  refutes  the  Arians 
out  of  scripture,  and  the  other  fathers  trusted  more  to  scripture 
than  to  tradition.  Otherwise  Augustine,  c.  Maximin,  Avian,  Lib. 
III.  c  14,  would  nerer  have  recalled  him  from  councils  to  the 
scriptures.  In  that  passage  is  the  celebrated  saying :  **  Neither 
should  I  allege  the  council  of  Nice  to  you,  nor  you  that  of  Rimini 
to  me,  as  if  we  could  prejudge  the  question.  I  am  not  bound  by 
the  authority  of  the  latter,  nor  you  by  that  of  the  former.  Let 
the  contest  be  matter  with  matter,  cause  with  cause,  reason  with 
reason,  on  the  foot  of  scriptural  authorities,  which  are  witnesses 
not  peculiar  to  either  side,  but  common  to  us  both^"  Augustine 
therefore  trusted  most  to  the  scriptures  in  this  question.  Besides, 
Constantino  (as  Theodoret  relates.  Lib.  i.  c.  7)  plainly  says  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  written,  avaypairroy.  These 
are  his  words:  ''The  books  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  as 
also  the  oracles  of  the  old  prophets,  plainly  teach  us,  what  we 
should  think  of  divine  subjects.  Laying  aside,  then,  all  factious 
contention,  let  us  resolve  the  points  of  inquiry  by  the  testimony  of 
the  inspired  words:  ex  rwv  OeorrvevaTwy  Xoywv  Xafiw/xep  twv 
(^fjToufievwv  Ti;y  Xv(tipV  So  that  Constantino  exhorts  the  fathers 
of  that  council  to  determine  this  whole  controversy  out  of  the 
books  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  Secondly,  I  reply,  that  his 
assertion  that  Theodoret  expressly  writes  that  the  Arians  were 
condemned  by  unwritten  tradition,  is  untrue.  For  Theodoret  writes 
that  a  writing  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  was  convicted  of  open  blas- 
phemy by  the  scriptures.  His  words  are  these:  awnyayov  ex  twv 
ypa(f)wVf  they  collected  out  of  the  scriptures  testimonies  against 
Eusebius  and  the  other  Arians  ^  I  confess,  indeed,  that  the  term 
6fjLoovmo9  was  proved  orthodox  out  of  antiquity,  as  having  been 
used  130  years  before  by  bishops  who  then  flourished  in  the  church, 

[1  Lib.  n.  c.  xiv.  }.  3.  p.  848.  0pp.  T.  x.  Bassan.  1797.] 
P   .  . .  Tov  nayayiov  nvtvftaros  t^p  MaarKoXictv  dpaypcnrrov  ^xovras,   cvoy- 
ycXucal  yap,  0f;a-c,  0t/3Xot  koL  JhroarokiKaX  Koi  rwv  wctkai&v  irpo<l»frmp  rci  ^cottc- 
cr/xara  (raiif>£s  fjftat  &  XP^  irtpX  tov  Btiov  0/K»yccv  cWoidcvovcrt.   rrjp  troktfttnroidp 
cvv  aTTcXao-ayrcff  Ipw,  €k  r»p  Btotrptvar^p,  k.  t.  4,     Lib.  I.  7.] 

p  avTTj  Tw  *Ap€UUfSp  1}  di€il>BapfXMprj  duipoia.  dXXa  koi  €pravBa  ol  tiricrKOtroi, ' 
6f<apiicraPT€s  iKtivmp  to  d<lXiov,  avpJfyayop  iit.  t&p  ypaff^&p  rh  dvavyaafio,  njp  t€ 
irrjy^p,  k,  t.  t.      Ibid.  C.  8.] 
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since  the  Arians  slanderously  asserted  it  to  be  a  new  word.  The 
term,  we  confess,  is  not  found  in  scripture ;  yet  the  meaning  of  the 
term  is  found  there.  "  The  Arians/'  says  Theodoret,  in  that  same 
place,  "  were  condemned  by  the  words  of  scripture  rightly  un- 
derstood," ef  €yypa<f>u)v  fieT  evaefiela^  evyoov/uLCvwv  Xe^cwv  icar- 
€Kpi9fj(Tap.  What  could  be  written  more  expressly  ?  He  adds  too 
that  the  words  of  scripture  alleged  against  the  Arians  had  the  same 
force  and  meaning  as  the  Homoiisios, — TauTfjv  e^ei  ti^v  {rrjfjLaaiav* 

I  come  now  to  the  second  council  of  Nice,  in  the  sixth  session, 
whereof  these  words  occur :  "  Many  things  are  observed  by  us 
without  the  authority  of  scripture,  as  for  example,  the  worship  of 
images  ^"  I  answer :  We  make  no  account  of  that  council,  and  do 
not  acknowledge  its  authority ;  yea,  we  say  that  it  was  an  impious 
and  wicked  conventicle,  wherein  many  things  were  concluded  most 
plainly  against  scripture.  As  the  first  council  of  Nice  was  truly 
catholic,  so  this  second  council  of  Nice  was  absolutely  heretical : 
whereof  we  mean  to  speak  in  its  proper  place.  If  the  papists  had 
any  shame,  they  would  themselves  be  ashamed  of  this  council 
However,  we  take  what  he  grants  us,  that  these  fathers  have  said 
that  the  worship  of  images  cannot  be  proved  from  scripture.  Why 
then  is  he  not  ashamed  to  abuse  so  foully  so  many  places  of 
scripture  for  the  support  of  this  practice  ? 

Thirdly,  Bellarmine  objects  the  eighth  general  council,  in  its 
sixth  action,  where  the  fathers  of  that  council  say  that  they  hold 
the  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  traditions.  I  answer  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  in  the  former  case.  We  entertain  no  reverence 
for  the  authority  of  this  council,  which  was  like  the  preceding,  and 
established  a  profane  idolatry.  It  was  held  900  years  after 
Christ  These  were  Bellarmine^s  councils.  Hath  he  not  given  os 
a  beautiful  demonstration  of  his  thesis  ? 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THB  FOURTH  ARGUMENT,  FOUNDED  UPON  THE  TESTIMONIES  OF   THE 

FATHERS,    IS    ANSWERED. 

In  the  fourth  place,  our  opponent  collects  the  testimonies  of  the 
fathers ;  in  the  management  of  which  argument  he  is  large  and 

[1  «coi  iyypd<t>nf  xal  dypa(l><as  €k  rSv  apxrj^tv  xp^vav  avrds. . . .  itrnipi^aw^ 
fLtff  Jp  KcX  r^v  rvp  (rtnr£y  tlKdvav  avaitiiip,  Concill.  Labbe  et  Coflsart.  T. 
Vu.  p.  406.  Paris.  1671.] 
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copious,  yet  so  as  to  combine  at  the  same  time  judgment  and 
selection.  These  we  must  needs  answer,  as  well  because  our 
adversaries  repose  on  these  their  special  confidence,  as  because  it  is 
fit  that  all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  learned  divines  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  these  matters.  Neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  other  controversy,  can  they  possibly  prevail  against  us 
by  the  scriptures ;  and  therefore  they  press  us  as  closely  as  they 
can  with  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  Indeed,  even  though  the 
fathers  were  opposed  to  us,  and  we  could  give  no  answer  to  the 
arguments  drawn  from  them,  this  could  inflict  no  real  damage 
upon  our  cause,  since  our  faith  does  not  depend  upon  the  fathers, 
but  upon  the  scriptures.  Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  approving 
the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers 
should  be  rejected  or  despised.  Whether  we  regard  then  the 
weakness  of  our  brethren,  or  the  confidence  of  our  adversaries,  we 
should  answer  these  testimonies  also,  nor  deem  our  pains  ill 
expended  upon  such  a  task.  However,  we  must  take  heed  that  we 
do  not,  with  the  papists,  ascribe  too  much  to  the  fathers,  but  use 
our  rights  and  liberty  when  we  read  them;  examining  all  their 
sayings  by  the  rule  of  scripture,  receiving  them  when  they  agree 
with  it,  but  freely  and  with  their  good  leave  rejecting  them  when- 
ever they  exhibit  marks  of  discrepancy. 

He  brings  first  into  the  field  Clemens  Romanus,  a  great  man 
undoubtedly,  whom  he  sets  upon  a  par  with  the  apostles  themselves. 
What  he  hath  written,  says  the  Jesuit,  in  his  book  of  the  apostolic 
canons,  and  his  eight  books  of  apostolical  constitutions,  be  undoubt- 
edly received  from  the  apostles.  I  answer:  Bellarmine's  undoubtedly 
is  no  sort  of  argument  We  do  not  acknowledge  this  Clement,  nor 
make  any  account  of  the  praises  which  Turrian*  bestows  upon  him. 
He  praises  and  defends  siso  the  Decretal  epistles,  than  which  it  is 
quite  certain  that  nothing  is  less  deserving  of  praise.  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  Lib.  III.  c.  38,  testifies  that  formerly  many  forged  and  adul- 
terated pieces  were  published  under  the  name  of  Clemens  ^  The 
same  historian  afibms  in  the  same  chapter,  that  there  is  but  one 

[2  Pro  Canon.  Apostol.  Florent.  1672.] 

P  loTtop  dc  tis  Koi  devTtpa  rU  tiwu  Xeyirai  tov  KXi^fitwos  /irccrroX^.  Od 
fi^p  IB*  6fAolas  r§  frp€rr€pq.  icai  rovnyy  yiwpifxop  iiri(rraft€0af  iri  /ui/dc  xal  rov£ 
dpx<^ov9  avrj  jtc;(pi;/i€vovf  tayytv,     ^Hdi;   dc   Koi  trtpa  iroKveinj   kclL  fjuucpa  avy^ 

ypafAfiara  tis  tov  atrrov    tx^^    '"'^   vp<utfv  Twis  irpoffyayop Jy  ovd*   Sk»s 

fAP^t^V  ^'^  irop^  Toig  trdkcuotf  ^ptrtw  oifdi  yap  Ka6ap6v  ttjs  airovroKiKfji  dp-^ 
Bodo^Uu  mrwniCti  t6w  ^nipaKnipa, — ^Ed.  Heinich.  T.  i.  pp.  280 — 2.]  4 
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genuine  epistle  of  this  author,  namely,  that  written  to  the  Corin- 
thians.    Jerome  testifies  to  the  same  point  in  his  catalogue,  under 
the   head   of  Clemens.     Nicephorus   also,    Lib.    iii.  c.  18,  and 
Epiphanius,  Hcerea.  30,^  bear  witness  that  the  heretics  formerly 
took  many  things  from  the  books  of  Clemens,  but  especially  from 
the  book  of  the  apostolical  canons,  which,  together  with  the  eight 
books    of   Constitutions,   was  certainly  condemned  by  the  sixth 
general  council  at  Constantinople,  Can.  2. '     But  when  Bellarmine 
affirms  Clemens  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  apostolical  canons, 
he  is  at  variance  with  the  other  papists,  who  say  ihat  these  canons 
were  written  by  the  apostles  themselves,  assembled  at  Antioch. 
So  Peresius^,  in  the  third  part  of  his  traditions,  brings  in  Anacletus, 
saying,  that  the  apostles  met  at  Antioch,  and  wrote  these  canons 
there.     But  it  easily  appears  that  this  is  impossible  :    for  in  the 
last  canon  is  given  an  enumeration  of  the  canonical  books,  many  of 
which  were  written  after  the  death  of  some  of  the  apostles  :  indeed, 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  slain  by  Herod  Antipas,  before  any 
book  was  written.    These  canons,  therefore,  were  not  written  by  all 
the  apostles.     Besides,  for  what  purpose  should  the  apostles  have 
assembled  ?    Are  we  to  say  that  it  was  to  write  their  traditions, 
when  the  papists  maintain  that  the  apostles  judged  that  tradition 
should  be  promulgated  orally,  and  not  by  writing  ?    But  if  they 
deemed  it  fit  that  traditions  should  be  written,  why  did  they  not 
write  them  in  the  books  of  scripture  ?    Farther,  if  these  canons  were 
written  by  the  apostles,  they  would  have  equal  authority  with  the 
canonical  books,  which  even  the  papists  themselves  do  not  venture 
to  affirm.     Again,  there  are  some  things  in  these  canons  which 
even  the  papists  do  not  approve  ;  as  for  example,  in  the  fifth  canon 
these  words  occur :  "  If  either  a  bishop  or  a  priest  dismiss  his  wife 
under  the  pretext  of  religion,  let  him  be  excommunicated^.''     And, 
in  canon  8,  we  read  thus :  "  If  any  priest,  deacon,  or  bishop,  doth 
not  join  with  him  who  communicates,  let  him  be  deposed  firom  his 

\}  c.  15,  p.  139.  ed.  Petav.  where,  however,  Epiphanius  Ib  not  speaking  of 
these  canons,  but  of  the  Recognitions  of  Clement.] 

[<  He  means  the  Quini-sext  council  tn  TruUo  (Ann.  692).  But  there  the 
Canom  are  not  condemned,  but  confirmed. — ^Bevereg.  Pandectt.  T.  i.  p.  168.] 

[*  Peiresius  Aiala,  De  Divin.  Apost.  atque  Eccles.  Traditionibus.  Paris. 
1660.] 

[^  tiricTKOirog  ij  frp€a'PvT€pot  rj  duucoyor  rrjp  iavrov  yvpaitca  /i^  iKpaXkirm 
wpo<f>aa'«i  tvkafitias*  ia»  di  ^itfiakij,  d^pcfctr^. — It  is  can.  VI.  in  WhislOll't 
Primit.  Christ.  VoL  n.]  . 
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office V  And  in  canon  9^  it  is  enjoined,  that  "the  whole  people 
should  communicate  with  the  minister  who  celebrates  the  eucharist; 
and  if  any  do  otherwise,  let  him  be  excommunicated."  The  papists 
do  not  obserye  these  laws.  Again,  in  canon  37,  it  is  required  that 
"  councils  should  be  held  twice  a-year^,"  which  they  themselyes 
do  not  comply  with.  There  is  a  matter  in  canon  46^  which  they 
do  not  admit,  as  may  readily  be  perceived  from  inspecting  the 
canon  itself.  Finally,  this  book  appears  to  be  a  farrago  and 
patch-work,  made  up  out  of  the  acts  of  other  councils,  especially 
that  of  Antioch ;  for  many  similar  things  occur  in  the  councils  of 
Antioch.  Now  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Antiochene  fathers  took 
anything  from  these  canons:  for,  if  they  had,  they  would  not 
have  concealed  it,  but  rather  have  told  it  distinctly,  in  order 
to  gain  thereby  the  greater  credit  for  their  sanctions  and  decrees. 
They  make,  however,  no  mention  of  this  book;  a  plain  proof 
that  it  was  then  either  not  published  or  not  allowed  any  aposto- 
lical authority. 

I,  come  now  to  the  other  book  of  Clemens,  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions ;  which  also,  if  they  really  emanated  from  the  apostles, 
would  have  equal  authority  with  the  canonical  books.  And  indeed, 
in  the  last  canon,  these  constitutions  are  ranked  among  the  cano- 
nical books.  The  papists,  however,  do  not  yet  venture  to  pass 
such  a  judgment  upon  this  piece;  which  conduct  cannot  escape 
the  charge  of  impiety,  if  the  book  is  Clement's,  and  contains  the 
constitutions  of  the  apostles.  It  is  a  most  weighty  objection  against 
the  authority  of  this  book  also,  that  we  read  in  the  last  canon,  that 
this  book  should  not  be  made  public  on  account  "  of  the  mysteries 
which  it  contains,"  Sia  to.  ev  avTtp  fivariKam  This  agrees  better 
with  the  rites  of  Eleusis  than  with  the  christian  rehgion.  The 
apostles  were  sent  to  preach  openly  the  message  they  had  received 
from  Christ,  and  to  publish  it  to  all,  because  necessary  for  all. 
"  Those  things  which  ye  have  heard  in  the  ear,  preach  ye  upon 
the  housetops,"  says  Christ  to  his  apostles.  And  Paul  says,  1  Cor. 
ii.  23 :  "I  delivered  unto  you,"  that  is,  to  you  all,  " that  which 
I  received  of  the  Lord."     Besides,  even  the  papists  themselves  do 

[*  €1  ris  hrltTKtmot  ^  frptarpmpof  fj  dwKovos irpoa<t>opas  yevofumjt  fifj 

ftcToXa^ot d^opifrcr^tf.—- can.  IX.] 

[«  can.  X.] 

p  AcvTYpoy  rov  tfrovs  irvpodos  ytu€a6»  t&v  €ir«(r«<Jiroi)v.— can.  XXXVm.] 

[®  eirurjtofroff  fj  irptv^vrtfios  r6v  Kara  akijBtiav  ^xovra  patrTurna  ihv  (iy«>d€V 
fiantrltrjif  tj  r6p  iitftoXvo'iUpop  waph  t&v  acrc/3<Sy  iav  li^  Panriajj,  Ka6aip€{a'3»,—^ 

can.  xLvn.] 
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not  receiye  all  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  many  of  them  are 
manifestly  false.  In  Lib.  ii.  c.  59,  Clemens,  mentioning  James  the 
Lord's  brother,  exclades  him  from  the  number  of  the  apostles^; 
whereas  Paul,  Galat.  ii.  9,  reckons  him  amongst  even  the  leading 
apostles:  yea,  this  author  himself,  Lib.  vi.  c.  14',  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  himself,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  apostles.  In  Lib.  ii. 
c.  32,  he  mentions  the  AgapsB,  and  explains  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting them ;  while  Paul  condemns  them,  1  Cor.  ii.  21 ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  abolished  long  before.  In  Lib.  ii.  c.  63, 
he  says  that  the  people  ought  to  assemble  in  the  congregation 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening^;  which  practice  is  not  now 
observed  even  by  the  papists.  In  Lib.  v.  c.  15,  he  says  that 
those  words  which  Christ  spoke  of  Judas  ("  He  that  dippeth  with 
me  in  the  dbh,  the  same  is  he  that  shall  betray  me")  were  uttered 
by  Christ  five  days  before  the  passover^:  whereas  it  is  evident 
from  scripture,  Matth.  xxvi.  31,  that  Christ  was  betrayed  that 
same  night.  In  the  same  book,  c.  16,  he  afiirms  that  Judas  was 
absent  when  Christ  celebrated  the  supper^;  wMch  contradict^  not 
only  scripture,  but  the  fathers  themselves.  Its  repugnance  to 
scripture  is  plain  from  a  comparison  of  the  three  verses,  13,  14, 
and  15,  of  Luke  xxii.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  it  is  opposed  to 
the  judgment  of  the   fathers :    for  Dionysius,  Eccles.  Hierarchy 

c.  3,  affirms  him  to  have  been  present  So  Cyprian,  in  his  dis^ 
course  de  Ablutione  Pedum,  So  Augustine,  Epbt.  163,  and 
Comment,  in  Ps.  3,  and  in  Ps.  10,  and  Tract.  63  in  Joann.  So 
Chrysostom,  in  his  Homily  upon  the  thief.  So  finally,  Aquinas,  in 
the  third  part  of  his  Sum.  Qusdst.  81,  art  2.  Pachymeres,  indeed, 
upon  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Eccles.  Hierarch.  cap.  3,  sup- 
poses Judas  to  have  been  absent ;  for  thus  he  writes :  ''He  delivered 
the  mysteries  to  the  disciples  alone,  after  Judas  had  gone  forth 
from  supper,  he  being  unworthy  of  them^ :"  but  when  he  wrote  this, 

\}  'H/i€iff  ovv  ol  KaTa(t€i>3fvr€s  ilvai  fxaprvpfs  rtjs  irapovtrlas  avrovf  aifv 
*Iaic<u/3^  r^  rov  Kvpiov  dd(\(f>^. — ^p.  259.  C.  55.] 

[2  p.  343;  but  that  passage  down  to  to  arKtvos  lijs  (ickoyfjs  is  commonly 
thought  an  interpolation.] 

[8  napaivu  ry  Xaf  ds  r^v  iKKhja-iav  Mtkfxi^av  Sp3pov  Kal  iairipas  iKoumif 
i}/A€paff.— -c  69,  p.  267.] 

[*  The  constitutions  speak  only  of  its  occurring,  if  vtfimTj,  i.  e.  the  fifth, 
day  of  the  week. — p.  317.] 

[5  lovda  fifj  ovfi'trap6vros, — ^Ibid.  See  Jeremy  Taylor's  Life  of  Christy  Part 

d.  Sect.  XY.  $.  13,  and  the  authors  there  cited.] 

[6  rh  fAvoTjjpia  pAwois  rois  paBrfraU  ptTCL  ri  cf cX^civ  iKUvow  tK  rov  dtlmnv 
irap€^K€Vf  ttff  a»a(iov  rovr«>y  Hwros  *Iovda.] 
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he  followed  his  own  conjectures  and  opinion,  not  scriptare.  This 
same  Clemens,  Lib.  v.  c.  18,^  enjoins  observances  of  Easter  which 
Epiphanios,  writing  against  the  Audians,  blames  as  heretical,  Hcerea. 
50 ;  and,  indeed,  Epiphanius  there  tells  us  that  the  Audians  de- 
fended their  opinion  by  the  authority  of  an  apostolical  constitution. 
Carolus  Bovius  writes  thus  upon  that  passage :  *'  Wherefore  it  is 
so  far  from  being  true  that  the  apostles  established  what  we  read 
in  this  chapter,  that  even  the  direct  contrary  seems  to  have  been 
enjoined  by  them^."  This  is  a  fine  author  of  apostolical  traditions* 
Besides,  in  Lib.  yi.  c.  14,^  he  mentions  an  epistle  which  he  states 
to  have  been  written  by  all  the  apostles  along  with  Paul ;  whereas 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  dead  before  Paul  came  into  the 
apostolic  college.  This,  therefore,  is  demonstrably  false.  Finally, 
in  Lib.  vii.  c.  24,***  he  brings  forward  several  regulations  void  of  all 
authority  about  fasting  upon  the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  (Saturday)  and  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  he  says  that  we  should  not  fast  upon  any  Saturday  save 
that  one  whereon  the  Lord  lay  in  the  sepulchre:  all  which  are 
now  exploded  by  the  papists.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  this 
book  is  not  genuine,  but  supposititious,  and  composed  by  some  pre* 
tended  Clemens.  This  is  so  clear,  that  Bellarmine  himself  hath 
thought  fit  to  omit  this  author  in  his  published  edition,  and  brand 
him  with  this  mark  of  insult. 

In  the  second  place  he  objects  Ignatius,  who,  as  Eusebius 
testifies.  Lib.  iii.  c.  35,'*  exhorted  all  the  churches  to  adhere  to 
the  apostolic  traditions,  which  traditions  he  asserts  that  he  had  "also 

[^  The  constitutions  there  direct  that  Easter  should  not  be  kept  with  the 
Jews,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  apostolical  rule  as  giveu  by  Epiphanius, 
Hseres.  Izz.  $.  10 :  SpiCovtri  yap  iv  rj  diaro^ct  ol  air6aTo\oi,  &rt  iffxtls  fu) 
^hP^^CV"^*  oXKa  iroifJT€,  Srav  oi  adcX^ol  vfiSv  ol  cV  ntpirofjLrjs*  puer  avrciv  ipa 
woi€iT€ ....  Kov  T€  nKavrjBSo'i,  prjbi  vpXv  fUkrrci, — Grabe,  SpiciL  i.  46.  It  is 
observable  that  Epiphanius  does  not  venture  directly  to  impugn  this  rule, 
though  he  is  obliged  to  recur  to  a  monstrous  device  to  evade  its  natural 
meaning.] 

[^  Quare  tantum  abest,  ut  ea  quse  in  hac  capite  legimus  apostoli  statuerint, 
ut  etiam  contraria  horum  ab  ipsis  prsecepta  videantur.] 

[0  The  names  'laxa>/3o£  xal  'loodvi^ff,  vto\  Zf^cdaiov,  occur  there  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  apostles  then  assembled.  But  the  passage  is  probably  an 
interpolation.] 

[10  {ffuis  ^  tj  ras  ir€vrt  vrjartwraTt  jjfitpaSf  tj  rerpada  Ka\  irapcurK€wjv . . . .  r^ 
(To^fiaTov  pJproi  «eai  rrjv  KVpuucrju  /opTo^crc  . . . .  Iv  dc  p6vov  (ro^/Sarov ....  Sntp 
vrj<rr€vtiy  npooTJKiu. — p.  369.] 

[11  The  Greek  is  given  in  the  text,  in/ra.] 
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left  in  writing  by  way  of  precaution,  and  lest  posterity  should  be 
reduced  to  any  doubt  concerning  them."  I  answer :  First,  the 
passage  of  Eusebius  is  either  origiualiy  obscure  or  now  corrupted, 
as  is  plain  from  an  inspection  of  the  Greek  text.  By  the  tra- 
dition thus  mentioned,  Eusebius  means  the  sincere  doctrine  of  the 
apostolic  preaching,  as  is  manifest  from  the  place  itself.  His  words 
are,  aV/oJ^  Sj^co'Oai  twv  awoaToXtov  7rapaoo<T€(09.  If  ho  had 
meant  such  numerous  traditions  as  the  papists  dream  of,  he  would 
not  have  said  TrapaSoaeo)^,  but  wapaSoaewv.  Ignatius,  perceiring 
that  many  heretics  had  at  that  time  begun  to  corrupt  the  apostolic 
doctrine,  declared  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  him  that  it  should  be 
committed  to  writing,  ''for  the  sake  of  security,"  virep  acr^kxXeia; 
BiaTVTTovaOat,  and  as  a  provision  for  posterity.  Therefore,  when 
he  was  at  Smyrna,  he  wrote  letters  to  various  churches,  wherein  he 
comprised  those  traditions  to  which  Eusebius  here  refers ;  and  that 
these  were  no  popish  traditions  may  be  understood  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  these  epistles  Ignatius  disputes  against  Simon,  Ce- 
rinthus,  Menander,  and  other  heretics,  who  entertained  impious 
sentiments  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  Now  against  the 
heresies  of  such  there  is  no  need  of  unwritten  traditions,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  plainly  condemned  in  the  scriptures.  Bellarmine  hath 
not  followed  Eusebius  himself,  but  the  faulty  version  of  Ruffinus, 
where  "  traditions  "  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  whereas  the  Greek 
has  "tradition"  in  the  singular;  and  certain  words  not  found  in  the 
Greek  are  subjoined,  to  the  effect  that  Ignatius  ''left  these  traditions 
in  writing."  Besides,  Ruffinus  says  that  the  apostohc  tradition  re« 
quired  to  be  written  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  that  no  doubt 
might  remain  with  succeeding  generations :  but  the  traditions  of  the 
papists  are,  in  the  first  place,  most  uncertain,  so  as  that  the  interests 
of  posterity  seem  not  sufficiently  therein  consulted ;  secondly,  the 
papists  cannot  find  all  their  traditions  in  these  epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
nay,  not  the  thousandth  part  of  them.  Bellarmine  produces  only 
three  traditions  out  of  Ignatius,  namely.  Lent,  minor  orders,  and  the 
Lord's  day.  As  to  Lent,  I  confess  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Philippians :  but  of  that  elsewhere.  As  to  orders,  he 
does  indeed  reckon  a  few  of  them,  but  not  as  sacraments ;  nor  does  he 
enumerate  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  papists  do,  since  he  men- 
tions singers,  whom  they  do  not  make  even  a  minor  order.  However, 
the  third  tradition,  of  Uie  Lord's  day,  is  no  unwritten  verity,  for  it  is 
contained  in  the  scriptures ;  as  namely.  Rev.  i.  10.  ev  rtj  KvpioKn 
i|/Ae/>9.     ^  C^^*  ^^*  1 »   ^^  ^^^  7,  fii^  aafifidrwy.      The  words 
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of  Eosebius,  where  he  speaks  of  Ignatius,  are  these  :  TrpouTpeire  t 
dirpi^  eyeaOai  r^  twv  airoaroXiov  'n'apao6(T€iM)9j  fiv  virep  da(pa\€la9 
Kal  kyy pa(f>w%  rjori  fiapTvpo/xevo^  diarvirouaOai  avayKciiov  liyeiTo, 
Which  passage  our  countrymaD,  Christopherson,  hath  thus  translated : 
*'  Then  he  exhorted  them  to  adhere  closely  to  the  apostolic  tradition; 
to  which  having  bomo  stedfast  witness,  he  judged  that,  for  its  safer 
preservation  to  succeeding  time,  it  should  be  committed  to  writ* 
ing^"  The  sense  of  which  words  is  that,  when  Ignatius  had  borne 
witness  to  and  professed  the  apostolic  faith  by  word  of  mouth, 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  commit  the  same  to  writing  also,  in  order 
to  check  the  heretics  more  effectually,  and  provide  for  the  service  of 
the  churches  hereafter.  Upon  which  account,  as  it  follows  immedi* 
ately  in  that  same  place,  he  wrote  various  episties.  Hence  we 
gather  against  the  papists,  that  Ignatius  deemed  it  no  way  safe  that 
any  doctrine  should  be  left  in  an  unwritten  state.  Yet  these  men 
pretend  that  the  aposties  dehvered  down  many  things  in  an  un- 
written form,  as  if  they  could  not  have  foreseen  the  necessity  of 
that  which  Ignatius,  a  very  short  time  after  the  aposties,  perceived 
to  be  necessary  in  the  highest  degree. 

Secondly,  I  say,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  episties, 
which  are  said  to  be  Ignatius',  are  his  or  not.  For  Theodoret, 
in  his  third  Dialogue  against  the  heretics,  cites  certain  words 
from  the  epistle  to  the  Smym»ans,  which  are  not  found  in  that 
epistle  as  now  extant.  The  words  as  they  stand  in  Theodoret 
are  these:  ''They  receive  not  eucharists  and  oblations,  because 
they  do  not  confess  that  the  eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins,  and  which  the  Father 
raised  again  in  his  mercy  ^"     Theodoret  cites  this  sentence  from 

[}  Deinde  hortatus  est,  ut  apostolorum  tradition!  mordicus  adhserescerent : 
quam  quidem  asseveranter  testificatus,  quo  tutiiu  posteritati  reaervaretur, 
necessario  scriptis  mandandam  exiBtimayit.  Valesius  tranelates  it  thus: 
Hortatusque  est  ut  apostolorum  traditionibus  teuaciter  inhnrerent:  quas 
quidem  ad  certiorem  posteritatis  notitiam  testimonio  suo  coDftrmatas,  sciiptis 
mandare  necessarium  duxit.  But  may  not  ^di;  piprvpdficvor  mean,  **  being  now 
upon  the  point  of  martyrdom?" — ^though  I  confess  the  active  iiaprvp€»  is  the 
regular  form  in  such  cases.] 

[^  €Xfxap^trrias  Koi  7rpotr<f>opas  ovk  carMxovTai^  buL  rh  fuj  litokoytiv  r^v 
tlxcLpurriaw  aupKa  tliKU  rov  2«»Tfjpos  ijfuSv  ^Itjaov  Xpurrot),  rfjv  vircp  t£p  ofiaprinv 
rjfiw  naBova-aVf  rju  ;(piyui'rfT7U  6  narrjp  ^ytip€V, — C.  19.  p.  106.     Tigur.  1693. 

These  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  shorter  epistles,  ad  Smymceos.  c.  6. 
p.  412.  ed.  Jacobs:  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Florentine  text  was 
first  published  by  Is.  Vossius,  Amstel.  1646.    The  publication  of  the  still 
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Ignatius'  epistle  to  the  SmyrnaBans,  which  is  nowhere  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  present  epistle  to  the  Smyrnaeans.     Jerome  also, 
in  his  third  Dialogue  against  the  Pelagians,  hath  produced  a  tes- 
timony from  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  which  is  not  at  present  to  be 
found  in  them.     "  Ignatius,"  says  he,  *'  an  apostoUc  man  and  a 
martyr,  writes  boldly,  '  The  Lord  chose  for  his  apostles  those  who 
were  sinners  above  all  men'^"    Now  in  these  epistles  Ignatius  hath 
written  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  if  he  ever  wrote  it,  he  did  so  with 
more  boldness  than  truth :  for  who  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
apostles  were  the  greatest  sinners  among  all  mankind  ?     Eusebius, 
Lib.  III.  cap.  36,  testifies  that  Ignatius  wrote  seven  epistles  to  cer- 
tain churches:  but  there  are  now  extant  twelve.    Jerome  too,  in 
his  Catalogue  under  the  title  Ignatius,  enumerates  only  seven*: 
whence  it  is  plain  that  the  other  five  are  undoubtedly  spurious. 
These  are,  the  epistle  to  Mary,  to  the  Tarsensians,  to  Hero,  to  the 
Antiochenes,  to  the  Philippians,  from  which  last  are  derived  almost 
all  the  passages  which  our  adversaries  seize  upon  in  Ignatius  for 
the  defence  of  traditions.    Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  makes  any 
mention  of  these  epistles:  therefore  it  is  certiun  that  they  are 
supposititious.     What  we  should  determine  about  the  rest,  whether 
they  are  Ignatius'  or  some  other  writer's,  is  far  from  clear ;  since 
some  passages  are  cited  by  ancient  authors  from  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  which  are  wanting  in  these  pieces.     Eusebius,  Lib.  lu.  c. 
36,  testifies^  that  Polycarp,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  writes 
that  he  had  been  requested  by  Ignatius  to  convey  their  epistle  into 
Syria.    This  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Polycarp 
which  we  now  have.     Many  proofs  might  be  brought  forward  from 
the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  epistle  the  Papists  principally, 
object  to  us,  demonstrating  it  not  to  be  the  work  of  Ignatius,  a  man 

shorter  Syriac  text  by  Coreton,  Lend.  1845,  has  coniinned  the  BuspicioDS 
which  most  unprejudiced  critics  entertained  of  the  integrity  of  even  the 
Florentine  text.] 

[1  Ignatius,  yir  apostolicos  et  martyr,  scribit  audacter,  Elegit  Dominus 
apostoloB  qui  super  omnes  homines  peccatores  erant.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Jerome  here  by  mistake  wrote  Ignatius  for  Barnabas. — See 
Bamab.  £p.  c.  5,  p.  131.  Monach.  1844:  roifs  Idiovs  awoartSkovs ....  c^eXc^oro^ 
Btrras  imtp  iraaaif  dfioprlcof  oyo/iwrcpovr.] 

[2  Scripsit  unam  epistolam  ad  Ephesios,  alteram  ad  Magnesianos,  tertiam 
ad  TruUenses,  quartam  ad  Romanes.  Et  inde  egrediens  scripsit  ad  PhiladeU 
pheos,  et  ad  Smymseos,  et  proprie  ad  Polycarpum.] 

[8  cypo^rc  fioi  Koi  vfuis  ieal  'lyvarior,  tpa  iav  ris  caripxflTai  tls  TLvpla9^  nk 
th  nap  vfjL»y  dnoKOfiiajf  ypofipara, — T.  I.  p.  277.] 
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of  the  next  age  to  the  apostles.  In  it  he  writes :  "  If  any  one  fast 
upon  the  Lord's  daj,  or  any  sabbath  but  that  only  whereon  the 
Lord  lay  in  the  grave,  he  is  a  murderer  of  Christ*."  Now  Augus- 
tine in  his  last  epistle  to  Jerome  affirms,  that  it  was  customary  at 
Rome  to  fast  on  Saturday.  And,  in  Epist.  86,  he  says  that  it  is 
lawful  also  to  fast  upon  the  Lord's  day.  Again,  Ignatius  says  in 
that  same  epistle^  that  if  any  one  keep  the  passover  with  the  Jews, 
he  is  partner  and  in  communion  with  those  who  murdered  Christ, 
KOiV(i)vo9  eari  twv  airoKTeivavTayv  tov  Kvpiov*  Now  it  is  certain 
that  Polycarp  kept  Easter  with  the  Jews,  and  (if  we  believe  others) 
that  John  and  Philip  did  so  too.  In  his  epistle  to  Mary  he  says 
that  Clemens  succeeded  Anacletus* :  but  the  papists  make  him  to 
have  succeeded  Peter;  and  Peter  in  his  own  lifetime  calls  hiiQ 
bishop  and  dtizen  of  Rome,  Constit.  Apost,  Lib.  vi.  o.  8.^  In 
the  epistles  to  the  Philadelphians  and  Antiochenes  he  assumes  not 
to  himself  any  apostolical  authority ;  which  he  ought  to  have  done, 
if  he  were  prescribing  apostolic  traditions  to  the  churches:  for 
apostolical  dogmas  should  be  received  as  of  equal  authority  with 
apostolical  writings.  In  like  manner  Jerome,  in  his  third  Dialogue 
against  the  Pelagians,  attributes  to  him  no  such  great  authority. 
But  if  Ignatius  had  published  apostolic  traditions,  he  should  have 
claimed  for  himself  the  highest  authority.  Besides,  although  the 
papists  sometimes  object  these  epistles  to  us,  and  seem  to  set  a  high 
value  upon  them,  they  cannot  deny  that  many  things  are  found  in 
them  which  they  themselves  do  not  approve.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Philadelphians,  he  says  that  a  bishop  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the 
church  itself.  Then,  in  the  same  epistle,  he  maintains  that  a  bishop 
is  subject  to  no  one,  nor  bound  to  render  an  account  to  any  one  but 
Christ  himself.  This,  I  am  very  sure,  the  papists  will  not  bear, 
who  would  make  all  bishops  responsible  to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  In 
ihe  epistle  to  the  Trallians  he  writes,  that  there  is  no   *'  elect 

[^  €t  rtr  Kvpuucfjv  fj  aafifiarov  yrjtrrtvii^  irX^v  €p6s  {rafifiarov  tov  waa-x<h  o^ov 
Xpi<rroKr<Svo£  ccrnV. — ^p.  112.  Ed.  VoM.  Lond.  1680.] 

[*  €t  Tit  fifTCL  'lovdouttv  /iTtTeXf i  t6  nioxaj  t}  to.  avyfioKa  ttjs  iopTrjt  ovtmp 
dc^erai,  Koiv»¥6t  cori  t£v  ajroKT€ivdvTtav  t6v  Kvpiov  Koi  tovs  dfroorAovr  ovtov, 
—Ibid.] 

[0  So  in  the  Latin :  adhuc  ezistcnte  te  in  Roma,  apud  beatum  papam 
CUtum ;  cui  Buccessit  ad  pnesens  digne  beatus. — Clemens,  p.  72.  But  Vossius' 
Greek  Text  reads  n6fnf  Ati^*] 

["^  <rvfiirap6ifTc»p  fjuH  (Petnis  loquitur) ....  adcX^v  Kki^fuvros  tov  Pa>/Mita>y 
iiruTK^ov  Tt  Ka\  iroXirov.— p.  387.] 
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church  ^"  eKKkffcrlav  ckXckti^v,  without  a  bishop,  deacons,  and  pres- 
byters :  and  in  the  same  epistle  he  professes  himself  able  to  under- 
stand "  heavenly  things/'  ra  eTrovpdvia,  the  whole  celestial  state, 
and  all  the  ranks  of  angels;  and  yet  declares  himself  inferior  to 
Peter  and  PauP,  who  yet  neither  of  them  had  much  skill  in  such 
matters.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Magnesians  he  expresses  an  opinion 
that  greatly  needs  confirmation,  that  no  presbyter,  deacon,  or 
lay-man,  should  do  anything  without  the  bishop,  even  as  Christ 
does  nothing  without  the  Father^;  and  then  he  cites  the  passage, 
**  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing."  But  we  have  said  enough  of 
these  epistles ;  and  it  may  be  gathered  sufficiently  from  the  previous 
remarks,  what  judgment  should  be  formed  of  this  Ignatius.  The 
papists  do  not  venture  to  defend  these  things :  yet  they  ought  to 
defend  Ignatius  in  everything,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  their 
assertion,  that  he  committed  the  apostolical  traditions  to  writing. 

In  the  third  place  follows  Heoesippus,  a  man  undoubtedly  of 
great  name  and  authority.  Eusebius,  Lib.  iv.  c.  8,  writes  concerning 
him,  that  he  comprised  apostolical  traditions  in  five  books* ;  and 
although  (says  Bellarmine)  those  books  are  not  now  extant,  yet  we 
may  thence  infer  that  the  apostles  did  not  themselves  write  every- 
thing that  they  taught  I  answer :  I  acknowledge  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  is  clear ;  but  I  reply,  that  under  the  term  tradition 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  not  unwritten  traditions,  is  denoted. 
For  so  Eusebius  states  that  he  comprised  in  those  books  the  sincere 
and  undissembled  expoution  of  the  apostolic  preaching,  tj/f  airXctrf 
vapa^aiv*  tov  diroaToKucov  Kt/puyfiaro^  i  whence  it  is  pliun  that 
he  wrote  no  other  things  than  those  which  are  delivered  in  scrip- 
ture. Jerome,  in  his  catalogue,  under  the  head  HsGESIPPUs^ 
affirms  that  these  books  contain  the  history  of  what  was  done  by 
Christ,  the  apostles,  and  succeeding  bishops,  down  to  H^esippus' 
own  time.     However,  we  should  bear  in  mind  Bellarmine's  ad- 

[1  ^mpis  TWTcov  tuckfjirla  ckXcjct^  oIk  t(mv, — p.  167.] 

P  K€ti  buvaiuu  vouv  rh  eirovpapia,  luu  rhs  oyycXiit^r  rafeis . . .  ravra  yivwrKtiv  ryv, 
ov  iraPTtas  ijdrj  rrrcXcuD/uii,  fj  futBrjnjs  cZ/u  olos  HavKos  koi  Hrrpos, — pp.  158,  159.] 

['  mtnrtp  o$v  6  Kvpios  Sv€u  tov  Harp^s  ovliiv  vrocfi,  ov  dwafuu  yap,  ^70^ 
irocctv  ofT  ifiavTov  ovdcv,  ovra  xal  v/ictr  ivtv  rov  ini<rK6jroVt  fu/dc  Trpc <r/3urcD0f, 
fiTjii  duiKovos,  firjBt  Xdi«c(5r. — p.  146.] 

[*  cV  n€PTt  bij  oZv  avyypafxfjuuriv  o^tos  nyv  dnXavfj  irapaBoatv  rov  airooroXucov 
Krfpvyfiaros  atrXovorori;  trvyra^i  ypa<l)fjs  vTrofUTffuxnadp^yos, — T.  I.  p.  309.  Ed. 
Hein.] 

[6  Omnes  a  paasiono  Domini  usque  ad  suam  eetatem  ecclesiasticonuii 
actuum  teneoB  bistoriaB.-— c.  22.] 
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mission,  that  these  books  are  not  now  extant.  For  there  are  now 
extant  five  books  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus*,  which  he  does 
not  venture  to  defend,  because  they  contain  a  history,  not  from 
Christ  to  his  own  times,  but  from  the  Maccabees  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Besides,  the  Hegesippus  now  extant  informs  us  that 
many  more  books  than  five  were  written  by  him,  while  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  mention  five  only.  Lastly,  this  Hegesippus,  Lib.  iii.  c.  5, 
makes  mention  of  the  city  and  church  of  Constantinople,  and  says 
that  new  Rome,  that  is  Constantinople,  was  made  equal  to  the  old. 
Kow  this  did  not  take  place  before  the  times  of  Constantino,  by 
whom  that  name  was  given  to  the  city  :  whereas  the  old  Hegesippus 
lived  long  before  Constantine^s  times.  Hence  it  sufficiently  appears 
that  books  do  not  always  belong  to  the  authors  whose  names  they 
bear :  for  who  would  not  suppose  these  books  of  Hegesippus  to  be 
genuine,  if  it  were  not  manifest  from  their  own  contents  that  they 
are  supposititious  ?  Let  us  come  now  to  the  remaining  fathers. 

I  come  therefore  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite^,  whom  our  oppo- 
nent specially  objects  to  us,  as  an  author  of  undoubted  excellence. 
From  him  he  produces  a  clear  testimony,  taken  from  his  book  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  c.  1,  where  Dionysius  says,  that  '*  the 
chiefs  of  the  sacerdotal  function  (that  is  the  aposties)  delivered  these 
sublime  and  supersubstantial  {virepovaia)  matters,  partly  in  writing, 
and  partiy  without  writing®,"  iyy patpoi^  xal  aypa(f>oi^  fivtiaeai.  I 
answer,  confessing  that  Dionysius  is  in  some  places  a  great  patron 
of  traditions.  However,  even  if  he  were  the  true,  and  not  a  suppo- 
sititious, false  and  pretended  Dionysius,  they  would  be  able  to 
allege  but  few  things  from  him  in  defence  of  their  traditions.  Yet, 
since  he  undertook  to  write  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  he 
would  have  been  bound  to  develope  accurately  all  the  apostolical 
traditions,  if  any  such  there  were,  and  if  he  were  indeed  the  true 
Areopagite,  the  disciple  of  Paul,  which  for  my  part  I  am  far  from 
thinking ;  although  I  perceive  that  his  defence  hath  been  engaged 
in  very  zealously  by  some  great  men,  and  especially  by  Ambrosius 

[«  Paris.  1611.] 

['^  See  DailU  De  Scriptis  qiue  sub  Dionysii  Areopag.  et  Ignatii  hominibui 
circumferuntur. — Genev.  1666.  and  compare  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat.  Part.  1. 
cap.  10.  pp.  136 — 148.  Cantab.  1672.] 

[S  ^enr&rara  de  \6yta  ravra  <f>afieVf  6<ra  irpbt  tSv  ivBitav  ijfiSv  {cporcXforcoy 
cV  ayioypd(f>ois  iJ/aTv  koX  BtoXoyucois  dcdoapi/roi  dcXroir,  Koi  fi^v  Saa  irphs  r<Sy 
avrSv  Upoiv  dvipav  avkwripq.  p.iniar€i  Koi  ytirovi  nas  rjbrj  rijs  ovpavias  Upapx^as 
€K  vo6s  fir  povu,  dui  fiiirav  \6yov ....  ypa<l)fjs  iicri^,  ol  Ka&rfytft6v€£  ripAv  ipvri' 
Brj(rav. — ^Dionys.  Areop.  0pp.  T.  I.  p.  201.  Paris.  1644.] 
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Conraldulensis.  BeHarmine  too  waxes  wroth  with  Luther  and 
Calvin  for  denying  these  books  to  be  the  production  of  Dionyaus 
the  Areopagite.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  say  something  upon 
the  authority  of  these  books :  and  I  will  bring  forward,  not  con- 
jectures or  suspicions,  but  most  certain  demonstrations  to  shew  that 
this  is  not  the  true  Dionysius.  JF'irst,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  make 
no  mention  of  these  books ;  which  ought  to  be  a  very  weighty 
proof  that  they  were  not  composed  by  Dionysius,  They  used 
the  utmost  diligence  in  collecting  and  searching  for  the  books 
of  the  ancients,  so  as  that,  if  even  a  single  epistle  were  written  by 
any  distinguished  man,  they  took  care  not  to  omit  mentioning  it : 
and  can  we  belieye  it  possible  that  they  either  did  not  see  such 
books  as  these,  written  upon  such  great  and  distinguished  subjects, 
or  judged  them  not  worthy  of  being  noticed  ?  Secondly^  no  author 
of  any  considerable  antiquity  mentions  these  books :  which  proves 
sufficiently  that  they  cannot  belong  to  the  same  remote  age  as 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  For  many  things  therein  occur  which 
make  against  the  ancient  heretics,  especially  the  Arians,  and  which 
certainly  the  Nicene  fathers  would  not  have  failed  to  urge,  if  such 
books  were  then  extant,  or  the  author  of  them  had  been  held  in  any 
estimation.  Thirdly^  the  style  of  these  books  is  not  plain  and 
simple,  but  too  subtle,  inflated  and  full  of  affectation,  very  unlike 
the  apostolic  Fourthly y  Erasmus,  upon  Acts  xvii,  is  large  in 
proving  that  this  is  not  the  true  Dionysius.  And  before  him  Valla, 
upon  the  same  place  thinks  that  a  heretic  by  name  Apollinaris 
was  the  writer  of  these  books  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Dionysius.  Theodore  Gaza,  too,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Problems  of 
Alexander  Aphrodisius,  addressed  to  Nicholas  Y.  denies  that  this  is 
the  true  and  ancient  Dionysius.  Likewise  Cajetan,  in  his  conmien- 
tary  upon  Acts  xvii,  says,  that  ''  these  books  were  not  written  by 
the  apostolic  Dionysius  ^"  There  were  many  Dionysiuses  formerly 
in  the  church :  perhaps  these  books  were  written  by  some  of  them, 
and  afterwards,  under  a  false  impression,  attributed  to  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  who  was  the  most  famous  of  that  name.  Fifthly ^ 
it  appears  most  clearly  from  the  books  themselves,  what  opinion 
we  should  form  of  this  sort  of  writers.  In  the  books  of  the  Celes- 
tial Hierarchy  he  treats  a  subject  surely  divine,  the  very  order  of 
the  heavenly  commonwealth;  an  argument  full  of  difficulty  and 
audacity.     The  apostle  Paul,  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  says,  that  "  these  and 

\}  An  autem  istemet  sit  ille  Dionysius ....  certum  non  est. — ^p.  495.  2. 
Paris.  1671.] 
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other  such  subjects  are  ineffable :"  he  adds  be^des,  *'  that  It  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter  them."  How  then  could  Dionysius  dare 
to  utter  these  things,  eyen  if  he  knew  them  ?  Or  from  what  source 
could  he  possibly  come  to  know  them?  Whence,  I  beseech  you, 
did  he  derive  this  wondrous  knowledge  ?  From  revelation  ?  How 
is  this  proved  ?  Why  were  they  not  rather  revealed  to  the  apostles, 
if  it  concerned  us  to  know  such  things  ?  If  we  have  no  concern  in 
them,  then  why  hath  Dionysius  published  these  mysteries  ?  Irensaus, 
Lib.  II.  c.  55,  expresses  a  noble  sentiment  condemnatory  of  these 
writers  of  hierarchies:  "There  is  nothing  sound  in  what  they 
say :  they  are  mad ;  nor  should  we  abandon  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets to  believe  in  them.  Let  them  tell  us  the  nature  of  things 
invisible ;  let  them  tell  the  number  of  the  angels,  and  the  ranks  of 
the  archangels;  let  them  shew  the  mystery  of  the  thrones,  and 
explain  the  differences  of  dominations,  princedoms,  powers  and 
virtues:  but  this  they  cannot  tell  us*."  Whence  it  manifestly 
appears  that  such  a  subject  was  secret,  unknown,  unheard  of,  and 
as  yet  handled  by  no  writer.  Yet  all  these  things  are  explained 
in  the  books  of  this  Dionysius.  Augustine,  in  his  Enchiridion  {ad 
Laurent.)  c.  58,  declares  himself  ignorant  of  the  ranks  of  angels 
and  their  differences,  what  are  thrones,  what  dominations,  what 
principalities,  what  powers.  "  Let  those,"  says  he,  "  tell  who  can, 
provided  they  can  prove  what  they  say^."  We  return  the  same 
answer  to  the  papists.  Dionysius,  indee\l,  tells  all  these  things, 
but  gives  no  proofs.  Besides,  Gregory  the  Great  gives  a  different 
description  of  the  ranks  of  angels  from  this  Dionysius ;  and  so 
Bernard  also  (as  Eckius  confesses)  Horn,  4.  de  Feato  Michaelis. 
Now  if  this  Dionysius  had  obtained  such  high  credit,  or  his  books 
held  such  great  authority,  these  writers  would  never  have  ventured 
to  differ  from  him.     So  far  concerning  the  Celestial  Hierarchy. 

Sixthly^  in  his  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  he  writes 
largely  of  temples,  altars,  holy  places,  the  choir,  and  the  placing  of 
catechumens  without  the  portals  of  the  temple.     Now  there  was 

P  Non  eDim  sunt  magis  idonei  hi  quam  scripturss,  nee  relinquentes  nos 
eloquia  Domini,  et  MoyBem,  et  reliquos  prophetas  qui  veritatem  pneconia- 
Terint,  his  credere  oportet,  sanum  quidem  nihil  dicentibus,  instabilia  aatem 
delirantibuB ....  Dicant  nobis  quse  sit  invisibiliam  natura,  enarrent  numenim 
angelorum  et  ordinem  archangelorum,  demonstrent  thronorum  sacramentay 
et  doceant  diversitates  dominationum,  principatuum,  potestatum  atque  virtu* 
turn.     Sed  hoc  non  habent  dicere. — c.  64,  pp.  212,  213,  ed.  Fevard.] 

[3  Dicant  qui  possunt,  si  tamen  possunt  probare  quod  dicunt:  ^o  me 
ista  ignorare  confiteor. — ^p.  209.     Lips.  1838.] 
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nothing  of  the  kind  in  existence  in  those  times  when  Dionysias 
lived.  In  that  age,  by  reason  of  their  tyrannous  oppressors,  the 
Christians  were  compelled  to  meet  in  hidden  and  concealed  places, 
and  there  to  hold  their  prayers  and  sermons.  Besides,  he  men- 
tions monks,  Hierarch.  Ecclesiast.  c.  8.^  Now  the  papists  grant 
that  Paul  and  Antony  were  the  parents  of  the  monks ;  and  they 
flourished  some  ages  after  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Certainly 
there  were  no  monks  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  In  his  book  of 
the  Divine  Names,  c.  4*,  he  cites  from  Ignatius'  epistle  to  the 
Romans  this  very  brief  but  very  sweet  sentence,  o  e/mos  ipm 
earaupwrai,  "my  love  is  crucified."  Now  Ignatius  sent  this 
epistle  to  the  Romans  when  he  was  on  his  journey  to  Rome  with 
the  prospect  of  certain  death,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicon,  and  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Lib.  in.  c.  36,  and  by  Jerome  in  his  Catalogue.  Bat 
Methodius,  in  the  Martyrdom  of  Dionysius,  and  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  in  his  Life,  write  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was  slain 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  In  the  end  of  his  book  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Hierarchy  he  calls  Timothy  his  son,  who  nevertheless  was  his 
equal  in  authority,  weight,  learning,  and  every  kind  of  digmty. 
In  his  seventh  epistle,  that  to  Poly  carp  ^  he  writes  that  he  was  in 
Egypt  when  that  celebrated  eclipse  of  the  sun  over  the  whole 
world  took  place,  at  the  time  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  suffered 
death  upon  the  cross.  Tet  Origen,  Tractat,  35*  in  Matth.  de- 
nies that  this  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  because  it  was  then  full 
moon,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes  place  only  at  the  new  moon. 
He  says  besides,  that  the  darkness  spoken  of  by  Matthew,  xxvii.  45, 
was  not  universal  (for  then  some  history  would  have  mentioned  it), 
but  local  and  confined  to  the  land  of  Judaea.     Jerome^,  in  his  com- 

\}  i;  dc  TtXovfi€V«iv  dtra<rSy  v^^rjKaTfpa  rojcr,  17  rcSv  fiovax^v  eorur  Upa 
^uiK6<rfi,r}<ris, — ^ut  supra,  p.  330.] 

P  ypd<f>€t  Bi  Koi  6  $€ios  'lyvorioy,  6  tfA6s  tfpms  eoravpcDrac. — ibid.  pp.  467, 
477.] 

[*  dfjKfHrrtpc»  yhp  r^n  xarh  'HXioviroXfv  ofia  irap6vr€  r€  /col  avptarwrtt 
vrapadof (Off  Ty  *HX(^  t^jp  ScXifyi/y  iiumirrovauv  i<apSfi(y,  ov  yap  rjv  avpodov  Koipos. 
w  p.  775.] 

[*  Quomodo  ergo  poterat  fieri  defectio  solis,  cum  luna  esset  plena,  et 
plenitudinem  solis  haberet? ....  Arbitror  ergo,  sicut  cetera  signa  qu»  £m;U 
sunt  in  passione  ipsius,  io  Hierusalom  tantummodo  facta  sunt,  sic  et  tenebrse 
tantummodo  super  omnem  terram  Judceam  sunt  factse  usque  ad  horam  nonam. 
«— Origen.  0pp.  part.  n.  p.  128.    Paris  1619.] 

[^  Videturque  mihi  clorlssimum  lumen  mundi,  hoc  est  luminare  majns, 
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mentary  on  Matthew,  says  that  this  was  no  eclipse,  but  that  the 
sun  wrapped  m  darkness  withdrew  his  beams,  and  would  not  look 
upon  so  horrible  a  crime.  If  there  had  been  such  an  eclipse,  pro- 
fane authors  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it.  But  the  proba- 
bility is  that,  as  Origen  says,  this  darkness  pervaded  Judaaa  only, 
as  formerly  Egypt.  Erasmus^  is  of  the  same  opinion.  I  am  not 
solicitous  about  the  point ;  but  hence  I  draw  an  inference,  that  these 
fathers  had  either  not  seen  these  books,  or  did  not  ascribe  so  much 
to  them  as  the  papists  claim  in  their  behalf. 

Our  countrymen,  the  Rhemists,  in  their  annotations  upon  Acts  L 
cite  a  certain  epistle  of  Dionysius  to  Timothy  which  is  not  to  be 
found  amongst  those  at  present  extant  in  Greek ;  for  there  are  no 
more  than  ten  epistles  in  the  Greek  copies:  perhaps  they  would 
have  this  to  be  the  eleventh.  They  say  that  a  narrative  is  given 
in  this  epistle  of  the  translation  and  assumption  of  the  body  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary :  for  Dionysius,  as  they  affirm,  writes  that  he 
and  the  twelve  apostles  were  present  at  Mary's  death.  Now  how 
was  this  possible,  when  they  had  before  this  parted  company  and 
gone  into  different  parts  and  climes  of  the  world  ?  He  says  that 
they  all  assembled  by  a  miracle,  except  Thomas,  who  did  not  ar- 
rive till  three  days  siSter  the  Virgin's  death.  But  these  things  can 
by  no  means  be  made  to  hang  together.  For  the  papists,  as  we 
read  in  the  New  Sacerdotale,  part.  i.  p.  156,  maintain  that  Mary 
conceived  in  the  14th  year  of  her  age,  bore  her  son  in  the  15th, 
and  it  is  certain  that  she  lived  thirty-three  years  with  Christ.  She 
was,  consequently,  47  years  of  age  when  Christ  died  and  ascended. 
Now  they  say  that  she  died  16  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  in 
the  63rd  year  of  her  age.  She  lived  therefore  15,  or  at  most  16 
years  after  Christ's  ascensi(m.  But  James,  the  brother  of  John, 
was  put  to  death  the  third,  or  as  some  say  the  tenth  year  after 
Christ's  ascension,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  and  so  say  G^nebrard 
in  his  Chronology,  and  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicon.  He  died  there- 
fore six  years  at  least  before  the  death  of  Mary,  and  could  not  be 
present  at  her  departure,  unless  indeed  he  dropped  from  heaven 
specially  to  attend  her  funeral.     Besides,  Dionysius'  pretence  that 

retraxisBC  radios  bugs,  ne  aut  pendentem  vidcret  Dominum,  aut  impii  bias- 
phemantcs  sua  luce  fruerentur. — Hieronym.  0pp.  T.  iv.  col.  139.  Paris.  1706.] 
[0  Indicat  Origenes  in  nonnullis  codicibus  adjectum  fuisse,  tencbrso  factffi 
sunt  super  totam  terrain  deficiente  sole,  quasi  soils  deliquium  eas  induxerit. 
Atquo  ita  certe  tradit  epistola  qufie  nomino  Dionysii  circumfertur,  mihl 
^evdfTTtypac^oy  videtur. — p.  110.  Basil.  1535.] 
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he  was  himself  present  is  also  false :  for  Dionysios  was  a  senator 
of  Athens  in  the  17th  year  after  Christ's  ascension,  which  was  cer- 
twily  the  year  when  Paol  came  to  Athens.  Mary  therefore  had 
died  before  Dionysius  was  conrerted  by  Paul  to  the  christian  faith. 
But  this  Dionysius,  who  is  said  to  haye  been  present  at  the  death 
of  Mary  along  with  the  apostles,  seems  to  have  been  a  most  zealous 
adherent  of  the  christian  faith,  and  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
apostles. 

Lastly,  even  the  papists  themselves  do  not  approve  or  receive 
all  the  traditions  of  Dionysius.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  testifies 
that  Christians  used  in  those  times  to  receive  the  eucharist  every 
day.  Besides,  he  describes  a  public  not  a  private,  a  whole  and 
not  a  half-communion,  Hierarch.  JEccles.  c.  3 ;  and  records  in  the 
same  place  the  reading  of  scripture  and  the  public  prayers  to  have 
been  made  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  These  points  make  against  the 
papists.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy 
he  relates  a  strange  custom  of  the  ancient  church  at  funerals.  He 
says  they  used  to  salute  the  corpse,  and  then  pour  oil  upon  it; 
which  customs  are  not  practised  by  the  papists  now.  They  do 
indeed  diligently  anoint  the  living,  but  bestow  neither  oil  nor 
salutations  upon  the  dead.  Bellarmine  says  that,  although  Luther 
and  Calvin  reject  these  books,  yet  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
quoted  by  Gregory  the  great  in  his  Homily  upon  the  hundred 
sheep,  and  by  others,  proves  that  they  are  neither  modem  nor 
despicable.  I  answer:  I  confess  that  they  are  not  modem  nor 
despicable;  but  the  question  is,  whether  they  are  the  work  of 
Dionysius  the  disciple  of  Paul.  Gregory  the  great,  although  he 
mentions  them,  yet  does  not  follow  ^em  in  all  things.  Besides, 
Athanasius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  other  fathers 
older  than  Gregory,  make  no  mention  of  these  books.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  suppose  that  these  books  were  pub- 
lished before  Gregory,  who  gained  the  place  and  reputation  of  a 
great  doctor  of  the  church  after  six  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  Christ.  But  Bellarmine  could  produce  or  name 
no  author  near  the  apostolic  age,  who  hath  mentioned  these  books ; 
a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  unheard  of  in  the  more  ancient 
times,  and  are  no  genuine  production  of  the  Areopagite^. 

In  the  fifth  place,  he  produces  Polycarp,  a  distinguished  and 

[1  See  a  curious  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  these  books  in  HakewilFs 
Apologie  (Lend.  1635.)  Lib.  v.  pp.  208 — 226,  between  Hakewill  and  Qood* 
man,  bishop  of  Gloucester.] 
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constant  Christian,  adorned  with  the  illustrious  crown  of  martyrdom. 
EusebiuSy  Lib.  v.  c.  20,  relates  of  him  out  of  Irenaaus,  that  he  was 
wont  to  repeat  by  heart  many  things  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
apostles  concerning  our  Lord,  and  which  he  had  written  not  on 
paper,  but  in  his  heart  I  answer,  in  the  first  place :  The  passage 
in  Eusebius  should  be  referred  to.  Iren»us  is  writing  against  a 
certain  heretic  Florinus,  who  maintained  that  evil  beings  were 
created  such  by  God.  Then  he  desires  him  to  remember  Poly  carp, 
the  outlines  and  substance  of  whose  teaching  he  recalls  to  his  mind. 
For  Florinus  had  been  with  Polycarp,  and  IrensBus  also,  in  his 
youth,  had  heard  Polycarp  discoursing  concerning  the  faith ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  place  where  Polycarp  used  to  relate 
to  the  people  many  things  about  Christ,  his  miracles  and  his  doc- 
trine, which  he  had  heard  from  those  who  had  seen  Christ,  and 
which  he  had  traced  not  on  paper  but  on  his  hearth  Now  why  is 
all  this  alleged  ?  Does  it  follow  that  because  Polycarp  said  many 
things  which  he  had  heard  from  eye-witnesses,  and  because  Irenaaus 
engraved  them  upon  his  heart,  therefore  these  things  are  not 
written,  or  unwritten  traditions  are  necessary  to  salvation?  His 
mention  of  eye-witnesses  does  not  prove  that  the  same  things  as 
he  related  were  not  written,  but  only  that  he  wished  to  win  the 
greater  credit  for  what  he  said  by  this  circumstance.  Nor  does 
the  fact  of  Irenseus  having  inscribed  these  lessons  upon  his  heart^ 
prove  that  they  could  not  have  been  written  in  books;  but  only 
that  he,  though  a  boy,  had  engraved  the  words  of  Polycarp  so 
deeply  upon  his  mind,  that  the  memory  of  them  remained  per- 
petually fixed  therein.  Ought  not  all  sound  doctrine  to  be  imprinted 
upon  our  minds,  even  though  the  sacred  books  deliver  it  also  ? 

Secondly,  Irensdus  in  that  same  place  testifies  that  all  the  things 
which  Polycarp  used  to  relate  from  memory  concerning  Christ 
were  "accordant  with  the  scriptures,"  avfi<pwva  raly  ypaipai^. 
Let  the  papists  introduce  such  traditions,  and  no  others,  and  we 
will  receive   them  willingly.     But  Bellarmine,  in  order  to  gsun 

P  wore  ft€  bvwurBai  ciwclv  Kal  r6v  tSttov  iv  f  Ka0tC6fjL€vos  decXryrro ....  Koi 
riis  dioXc^ci;  hs  hroulro  irp6g  rh  nXrjdoSf  koI  ttjp  jcari  'loxiwov  <rvyavcurTpo<f>flv  ch 
aTpJyycXXc,  Kal  r^v  furh  t»9  Xom&v  r»v  co>pax<^«i>y  r6v  Kvpiov*  Koi  <os  dnffunjfi^ 
v€Vf  Toxfs  \6yovs  avr^v,  koi  ntpl  tov  Kvpiov  riva  ijv  a  nap*  €K(ivmv  om/iedct,  koI 
irtpl  rav  ivpafiifov  avroO,  Kal  irepl  rrjs  Maa-KoKias^  €os  napa  avroTrrmv  rrjs  {<oijs 
TOV  \6yov  7rap€ikyj(f)c^£  6  HoXvKapTTOS  atr^yycXXc  iravra  avpX^nava  reus  ypoc^tff.— 
T.  n.  p.  100.] 

p  ravra ....  IjKovoVf  vnopmipjonffiiuvoi  ahrh  ovk  cV  X^PVJ^  ^'^  *"  ^  ^f*S 
K.apdi^. — ibid.] 
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something  from  this  passage,  insists  that  Irenseus'  saying  that  these 
things  were  consonant  to  scripture,  is  not  inconsistent  with  their 
not  being  written.  For  it  is  not,  says  he,  everything  that  is  con- 
sonant to  scripture,  that  can  immediately  be  proved  by  scripture; 
for  all  truth  is  consonant  to  scripture,  but  all  truth  is  not  contained 
in  scripture,  nor  can  be  proved  by  it.  This  he  wishes  to  be  taken 
as  an  answer  to  Chemnitzius.  I  answer :  Firstly,  that  Irenaeus  m 
this  place  indicates  plainly  enough  what  he  means  by  styling  these 
things  consonant  to  scripture.  He  had  to  deal  with  the  heretic 
Florinus,  who,  as  we  have  abready  sidd,  asserted  that  evil  things 
were  created  by  God.  This  was  the  heres/  he  wished  to  refute : 
now  this  may  be  most  plainly  refuted  by  scripture.  Secondly, 
whatever  is  consonant  with  scripture,  may  be  proved  by  scripture : 
but  there  are  many  things  not  dissonant  from  scripture  which 
cannot  be  proved  by  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  consonant  with 
scripture,  and  another  to  be  not  dissonant  from  it  That  there  is 
gold  in  the  New  Indies  is  not  consonant  with  scripture,  and  yet  is 
not  dissonant  from  it  All  truth  that  is  consonant  with  scripture 
may  be  deduced  from,  and  proved  by  scripture,  because  in  ac- 
cordance with  scripture.  So  Irenseus,  Lib.  ii.  c.  47,  says  that  **  the 
parables  are  consonant  with  the  plain  expression."  Thirdly,  I  affirm 
that  some  popish  traditions  are  not  only  not  consonant  with  scrip- 
ture, but  even  altgether  foreign  from  scripture;  such  as  the  tra- 
ditions of  purgatory,  indulgences,  the  mass,  sacrifice  for  the  dead, 
worship  of  images,  and  the  merit  of  good  works. 

I  come  now  to  Justin  Martyr,  whom  Bellarmino  next  objects 
to  us.  He  brings  against  us  many  passages  from  his  second 
apology :  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Christians  used  then  to  meet 
upon  the  Lord^s  day  ^ ;  next,  that  they  mixed  water  with  the  wme 
in  the  eucharist^  I  answer :  As  to  the  former  tradition,  I  say 
that  it  may  be  proved  by  scripture,  and  therefore  is  no  unwritten 
tradition.  As  to  the  second,  I  confess  that  there  was  formerly  such 
a  custom,  but  miuntain  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It  is 
no  great  matter  if  water  be  mixed  with  strong  wine,  such  as  the 
wine  of  those  countries  was,  provided  the  substance  of  wine  be  not 
destroyed.  Bellarmine  then  sets  forth  another  tradition  out  of 
Justin ;  that  the  eucharist  is  to  be  given  to  none  but  baptized  per- 

P  r^  d^  rod  i}X/cw  rjiUpw  KOtv^  ndirrts  rrjp  avviXnaw  iroiovfi€3a, — p.  99. 
Paris.  1636.] 

p  7rpoirff>tp€T(U  ry  trpocoTwr*  rwy  ddcX^tSy  Spros  koi  myr^piov  vdaros  col 
lydfuiTOff.— p.  97.  ibid.] 
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sons.  Bat  I  affirm  that  this  may  be  gathered  from  scripture. 
However,  he  presses  still  more  the  following  words  of  Justin :  "  The 
day  after  Saturday,  which  is  Sunday,  he  appeared  to  his  apostles  and 
disciples,  and  delivered  to  them  these  things  which  we  submit  also 
to  your  consideration^,"  &c.  I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  these  words 
are  of  no  service  to  the  popish  traditions.  For  Justin  only  says, 
that  Christ  rose  on  Sunday,  which  the  scriptures  tell  us  also ;  and 
that  he  taught  his  apostles  those  things  which  Justin  wrote  in  this 
book,  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Csesar  Antoninus.  Now 
these  are  no  other  than  we  read  delivered  in  the  scriptures.  For 
in  this  Apology  Justin  gives  the  emperor  an  account  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  wherein  the  papists  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
of  their  traditions.  Secondly,  I  would  not  have  them  trust  too 
much  to  Justin's  traditions.  For,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  he 
keenly  defends  the  error  of  the  Chiliasts  on  the  plea  of  apostolical 
tradition,  and  he  hath  some  idmilar  traditions  which  the  papists  at 
the  present  day  do  not  own.  There  is,  besides,  a  small  book  in 
Greek,  bearing  Justin's  name,  with  the  title  Ztinifiara  'AvayKoia, 
wherein  he  recites  several  traditions ;  but  it  is  no  genuine  piece 
of  Justin's^  For  in  Q^ce8t  115,  it  mentions  Irenaaus,  and  in 
Qucest,  82,  Origen,  neither  of  whom  could  possibly  have  been 
known  to  him.  Besides,  it  speaks  also  of  the  Manicheans,  who 
arose  some  centuries  after  Justin.  Finally,  it  is  a  very  strong 
objection  against  the  authority  of  this  book,  that  it  is  not  noticed 
by  either  Jerome  or  Eusebius. 

iRBNiEus  comes  next  to  Justin.  Bellarmine  says  that  many 
noble  testimonies  might  be  cited  from  him,  namely,  from  Lib.  iii. 
c.  2,  3,  4,  where  IrensBus  writes  that  there  is  no  more  convenient 
way  of  arriving  at  the  truth  than  by  consulting  those  churches 
wherein  there  is  a  succession  of  bishops  from  the  aposties.  I 
answer :  I  confess  that  Irenseus  appeals  from  the  scriptures  to  tho 
churches  and  apostolical  traditions.  Moreover,  he  writes  that 
heretics  are  to  be  refuted  not  by  scripture,  but  by  tradition. 
Nevertheless  our  defence  is  no  way  prejudiced  by  Irensdus.  We 
must  see  what  the  reason  was,  on  account  of  which  Irenaeus  spoke 
thus ;  and  when  we  have  got  a  clear  view  of  this,  we  shall  readily 
understand  that  these  statements  yield  little  or  no  assistance  to  tho 

[3  K€^  rjj  fura  r^v  Kpovucfiv,  ffris  eariy  i;Xiov  ij/icpa,  ^ovcis  rois  arro(rr6koit 
aifTov  Koi  ixaOrjTais  cdtdo^c  ravra,  airtp  els  iirltTM'^iv  kclL  vfiiv  dvcdeaicafifv.  p.  99.] 

[}  La  Croze  ascribes  this  piece  to  Diodorus  Tarsensb.  Thesaur.  Epist.  ni. 
p.  280.] 
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papists.  The  reason  why  he  appealed  from  scripture  to  apostolical 
traditions,  and  said  that  heretics  were  not  to  be  refuted  by  scripture, 
was,  because  he  disputed  against  heretics  who  slanderously  con- 
tended that  the  scriptures  were  not  perfect;  yea,  who  lacerated, 
despised,  corrupted,  and  domed  them ;  who  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  pressed  by  their  authority,  but  clave  to  their  traditions, 
as  the  papists  do  now  ^  He  rightly  determines  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  dispute  against  such  persons  out  of  scripture.  Read  the 
second  chapter  of  the  third  book.  From  that  chapter  it  is  appa- 
rent that  those  heretics  were  precisely  similar  to  our  papists :  for 
they  rejected  the  scriptures,  firstly,  because  they  were  obscure; 
secondly,  because  they  had  various  meanings  and  might  be  diversely 
understood ;  thirdly,  because  tradition  was  prior  to  scripture ; 
fourthly,  because  the  scriptures  cannot  be  understood  without  tra- 
ditions. For  all  these  reasons  they  said  that  we  should  dispute 
rather  out  of  tradition  than  out  of  scripture ;  in  all  which  points 
the  papists  at  the  present  day  hold  the  same  as  they  did  :  on 
which  account,  Irenseus  appeals  to  the  apostolical  churches,  and 
explains  in  c.  3,  the  grounds  of  this  proceeding ;  namely,  because, 
if  the  apostles  had  delivered  any  such  traditions  as  the  heretics 
pretended,  they  would  doubtless  have  delivered  them  to  those 
churches  wherein  they  themselves  had  taught'.  And  accordingly 
he  says,  c.  3:  "  When  we  bring  forward  our  succession,  we  confound 
the  heretics^"  He  brings  forward  in  that  place  the  succession  of 
the  Roman  church,  because  it  was  the  most  famous  at  that  time. 

But  Bellarmine  alleges  some  words  from  c.  4,  to  the  effect  that 
the  apostles  had  laid  up  in  the  church,  ''  as  in  a  rich  repository,  in 
full  abundance,  all  things  which  appertain  to  the  truth,  that  every 
one  that  chose  might  thence  derive  the  water  of  life^."    I  answer: 

[1  Cum  enim  ex  scripturis  arguuntor,  in  accusationem  conTertuntor 
ipsanim  Bcripturarum,  quasi  non  recte  haboant,  neque  sint  ex  auctoritate,  ei 
quia  varie  sint  dictse,  et  quia  non  possit  ex  his  inyeniri  Veritas  ab  his  qui 
nesciant  traditionem :  non  enim  per  literas  traditam  illam,  sed  per  Tiyam 
vocem. — ^p.  230.  ed.  Fevard.] 

[>  Etenim  si  reoondita  mysteria  scissent  apostoli,  quoD  seorsim  et  latenter 
ab  reliquis  perfeotos  docebant,  his  vel  maxime  traderent  ea  quibus  etiam 
ipsas  ecclesias  committebant. — p.  232.] 

[>  Fidem,  per  successiones  episcoporum  pervenientem  usque  ad  nos,  io- 
dicantes,  confundimus  omnes  eos  qui ....  prseterquam  oportet  colligunt. — 
ibid.  B.] 

[^  Non  oportet  adhuc  quserere  apud  alios  yeritatem  quam  facile  est  ab 
ecclesia  sumere,  cum  apostoli,  quasi  in  depositorium  dives,  plenissimo  in  earn 
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We  also  concede  this.  But  it  is  inconclusiye  arguing  to  say,  They 
bestowed  all  upon  the  church;  therefore  they  did  not  write  all. 
Next  he  objects  these  words  out  of  the  same  chapter:  "Jt  the 
apostles  had  not  left  us  the  scriptures,  ought  we  not  to  follow  that 
order  of  tradition  which  they  delivered  to  those  to  whom  they 
committed  the  churches*?"  I  answer:  Surely  we  ought  But 
where  is  the  force  of  this  argument  ?  Though  the  apostles  had 
written  nothing,  we  ought  to  follow  the  order  of  tradition ;  there- 
fore the  apostles  have  not  written  all  that  is  sufficient  for  faith  and 
salvation  I  In  that  chapter  also  Irenseus  mentions  certidn  barbarous 
nations  which  served  God  and  cultivated  religion  without  the 
scripture.  Had  then  no  churches  scriptures,  or  do  the  scriptures 
not  contain  the  entire  doctrine  of  Christianity  ?  This  conclusion 
does  not  follow.  Bellarmine  next  alleges  what  Irenseus  says, 
Lib.  IV.  c.  45,^  that  the  gift  of  truth  was  delivered  to  the  churches 
along  with  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles.  I  answer : 
Can  it  be  probably  concluded  from  this,  that  aJl  necessary  things 
are  not  written  ?  By  no  means.  With  the  scriptures  the  apostles 
delivered  the  truth  to  the  churches ;  and  those  apostles  who  wrote 
nothing,  delivered  to  the  churches  no  other  truth  than  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  scriptures.  Tet  hence  the  papists  may  under- 
stand that  succession  is  of  no  importance  without  "the  gift  of 
truth."  Furthermore,  our  opponents  should  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  Irensdus,  who  was  certainly  deceived  in  the  matter  of 
tradition.  For  Eusebius,  Lib.  iii.  c.  39,  says  that  he  was  a 
Chiliast.  This  may  be  proved  from  Lib.  v.  c.  23.  And  Lib.  ii. 
c.  39,  Irenseus  writes  that  Christ  lived  forty  years;  which  he 
affirms  that  he  received  by  tradition  not  only  from  John,  but  from 
the  other  apostles  also.  Now  this  may  be  refuted  by  scripture ; 
and,  in  fact,  Epiphanius,  Hasr.  78,  confutes  this  opinion.  And 
Lib.  II.  c.  47,^  LrenaBus  writes,  that  faith  and  hope  remain  in  the 
life  to  come,  which  the  scriptures  expressly  deny. 

contulorint  omnia  quse  sint  veritatis ;  uti  omnis  quicunque  velit,  sumat  ex  ea 
potum  Tit». — p.  242.] 

[^  Quid  autem?  si  neque  apostoli  quidem  Bcripturas  reliquissent  nobis, 
nonne  oportebat  ordinem  sequi  traditionis,  quam  tradiderunt  iis  quibus  com- 
mittebant  ecclesias  ? — ibid.] 

[0  Quapropter  eis  qui  in  ecclesia  sint  presbyteris  obaudire  oportet,  his 
qui  BuccesBionem  habent  ab  apostoliB,  sicut  OBtendimus,  qui  cum  epiBCopatus 
Buccessione  charisma  veritatis  certum  secundum  placitum  Patris  acceperunt. 
— c.  43,  pp.  381,  382.] 

[7  Sicut  et  apostolus  dixity  reliquis  partibus  destmctlBy  hffic  tone  perseve- 
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It  follows  that  we  go  through  the  remaining   supporters  and 
patrons  of  traditions ;  the  next  of  whom  is  Clbmbns  Alsxandrinus. 
He,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Lib.  vi.  ell,  says^  that  he  was  obliged 
to  write  a  book  concerning  Easter,  and  to  mention  therein  the  tra- 
ditions which  he  received  from  the  presbyters,  the  successors  of  the 
apostles.     I  answer,  that  that  book  is  not  now  extant,  and  conse- 
quently, that  it  is  uncertain  what  traditions  he  therein  related. 
Secondly,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  it  was  traditions  about 
Easter,  or  some  similar  to  these,  that  were  treated  of  in  that  book, 
traditions  of  no  great  importance,  and  no  way  necessary  to  salvation. 
Thirdly,  I  affirm  that  this   Clemens  was   not  entirely  orthodox, 
having,  as  Eusebius  testifies,  shewn  too  great  a  disposition  to  make 
use  of  apocryphal  pieces.     In  the  first  book  of  his  Stromata  he 
says  that  the  labourer,  who  is  sent  into  the  Lord's  harvest,  hath  a 
double    husbandry,    '*  written   and    unwritten,"    (eyy pa(l>ov   and 
aypaipov).     In  tiie  same  book  he  says  that  Christ  taught  only 
during  one  year,  although  it  be  manifest  from  the  gospels  that  his 
teaching  lasted  three  years  and  upwards.     In  the  same  book  he 
writes  also  that  the  Gentiles  were  saved  by  their  philosophy.     In 
the  second  book  of  the  Stromata  he  hath  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Nestorian  heresy,  as  his  translator  Hervetus  hath  noted  in  the  mar- 
gin.    And  in  the  same  book  he  says  that  no  one  was  saved  before 
Christ.    In  his  third  book  he  says  that  Christ  did  not  truly  hunger 
or  truly  thirst,  but  only  seemed  to  be  subject  to  hunger  and  thi»t 
In  the  sixth  book  he  says  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  converted 
many  to  the  faith  in  Hades  by  preaching  to  them.     And  in  his 
Prolreptical  Discourse  be  makes  **  Eve  "  denote  allegorically  plea- 
sure, and  thus  taught  his  disciple  Origen  to  interpret   scripture 
allegorically;  from  which  source  almost  all  the  heresies,   ancient 
and  modem,  have  taken  their  rise.     He  wrote  also,  and  taught 
that  Christ  is  a  creature,  as  Ruffinus  tells  us  in  the  Apology  for 
Origen. 

Next  follows  Oriobn,  the  auditor  of  Clemens.   He  tells  us,  in  his 
Commentary  upon  the  Eomans,  c.  6,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  a 

rare,  quse  sunt  fides,  spes,  et  caritas.  Semper  enim  fides,  qusD  est  ad  magis- 
trum  nostrum,  permanet — p.  203.  c.  The  schoolmen  solve  the  difficulty  by 
determining  that  faith  remains,  quoad  habitum,  though  not  quoad  exercitium. 
They  have  other  expedients  indeed,  but  this  seems  the  most  plausible.] 

\}  Kal  (V  r^  X<$y^  dc  avrov  rf  rrtpi  rov  waaxa  iicfiiaaBfjvai  ofioktrytt  wpot 
rcSv  iraipiov,  as  ?rvx*  ^rap^  "f"^^  apxaio^v  ir/xcrjSvrcpuv  dicrjicfws  irapad6a€ig  yp^*^ 
rots  fura  ravra  napadovvau — c.  13.  T.  n.  p.  182.  ed.  Heinioh.] 
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tradition^  I  answer :  That  it  is  indeed  a  tradition,  but  a  written 
tradition,  and  capable  of  easy  proof  from  scripture.  Bellarmine  next 
gathers  another  testimony  from  the  same  father's  fifth  Homily  upon 
Numbers,  where  Origen  says  that  many  things  are  observed,  the 
reason  of  which  is  not  plain  to  all,  as  kneeling  in  prayer^.  I  answer : 
This  is  indeed  a  laudable  tradition,  but  yet  not  a  necessary  one ;  for 
we  read  that  some  holy  men  have  prayed  standing.  And  Basil,  de 
Spirit.  S.  c.  27,  affirms  that  Christians  used  to  pray  erect,  and  not 
upon  their  knees,  on  Sundays,  and  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide. 
However,  we  need  not  defer  much  to  Origen's  authority,  who  is  a 
writer  full  of  blemishes  and  errors.  Many  of  the  ancient  fathers 
wrote  against  him,  as  Epiphanius,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  and 
Jerome,  who  calls  his  writings  "  poisoned."  Indeed,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  many  errors  in  his  books.  In  his  35th  Tractate 
upon  Matthew,  he  writes  that  he  learned  from  tradition  that 
Christ's  countenance  assumed  diverse  appearances  according  to  the 
worthiness  of  the  beholders^;  and  says  that  it  was  upon  this  account 
that  Judas  gave  a  sign  to  the  Jews,  Matth.  xxvi.  For  what  need, 
says  he,  of  a  sign,  when  the  Jews  saw  Jesus^  face  every  day,  if 
he  had  not  a  countenance  that  continually  changed  ?  Now  this  is 
a  ridiculous  tradition. 

Bellarmine  next  produces  Eusbbius  of  CaBsarea.  He,  in  his 
Demonstratio  Evangelica,  Lib.  i.  c.  8,  confirms  unwritten  tradi- 
tions :  for  he  says  that  the  apostles  deUvered  down  some  observ- 
ances in  writing,  and  some  orally^.  I  answer :  That  this  testimony  is 
clear  enough,  but  unworthy  of  reception,   because  repugnant  to 

[^  Pro  hoc  et  ecdesia  ab  apoBtolis  traditionem  suscepit,  etiam  parvulis 
baptismum  dare. — Origen.  0pp.  T.  rv.  p.  665.  Paris.  1733.] 

[3  Sed  et  in  eccleBiasticis  obseryatioDibuB  Bunt  nonnulla  bujusmodi,  quae 
omnibuB  quidem  facere  necesse  est,  nee  tamen  eorum  ratio  omnibuB  patet. 
Nam  quod,  verbi  gratia,  genua  flectimuB  oranteB ....  non  facile  cuiquam  puto 
ratione  compertum. — T.  ii.  p.  284.] 

[^  Venit  ergo  talis  traditio  ad  nos  do  eo,  quoniam  non  solum  du»  formso 
in  eo  fuerunt,  una  quidem  secundum  qnam  omnes  eum  videbant,  altera  autem 

secundum  quam  transfiguratus  est  coram  discipulis  in  monte Sed  etiam 

unicuique  apparebat  secundum  quod  dignus  fuerat. — T.  lu.  p.  906.] 

[A  ol  dc  yc  avrov  fiaOrfrai,  r^  rov  didacricdXov  prufLari,  KoraXXrfkov  Ta7s  tS>v 
rroWav  cucoais  noiovficvoi  rfjv  didacrxoXuiy,  wra  fi€v  ar«  r^v  ^(w  duifi€firfic6a'i  np6s 
rov  rtXelov  di^aatoakov  trapTyyeXro,  Tovra  rot£  otois  t*  ')(wpuv  iraptbibov  Sera  di 
Tois  fri  r^r  ^;(^p  €fjara$*ai  icai  Btpan^tat  btofiivois  ^<l>apfi6{€iv  xmtkafi^avoVf 
ravra  GvyKSO'v&VTts  rfj  r«v  v\«t6iwy  da^cvet^,  r^  fiiv  dUi  ypafifidraVf  rh  di  di 
dypa<j>»p  BtfTHMV  ifiv\aTT€Uf  Tropfd/dootiv. — p.  29.   Paris.  1628.] 
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scripture.     The  same  author  says  in  the  same  place,  that  Christ  did 
not  deliver  all  things  to  all  persons,  but  reserved  some   points  of 
greater  excellence  for  the  perfect,  and  that  the  apostles  also  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  manner.     Irenadus  gives  a  far  different  and 
sounder  determination,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.     And  we  read  that  the  apo- 
stles made  known  the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  all  the  churches,  and 
concealed  nothing  that  was  necessary  from  any  one.     Besides,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  traditions  pretended  by  the  papists  are 
so  excellent  and  sublime  as  not  to  be  communicated  to  everybody. 
For  if  we  would  judge  aright,  we  must  needs  confess  that  much  more 
perfect  and  excellent  matters  may  be  found  in  scripture.     Besides, 
what  that  same  author  writes  in  the  same  place,  of  two  wajs  of  liv- 
ing amongst  christian  men,  is  a  mere  fiction. 

In  the  next  place  follows  Athanasius.    In  the  treatise  which  he 
wrote  in  defence  of  the   decrees  of  the   Nicene  Council   against 
Eusebius  of  I^comedia,  he  says,  that  "  that  doctrine  was  delivered 
down  from  hand  to  hand  from  fathers  to  fathers  ^"    I  answer :  That 
Athanasius  speaks  of  the  Homoiision,  which  he  proves  to  be  no  new 
term,  or  then  first  invented  by  the  Nicene  fathers,  but  acknowledged 
and  used  by  the  more  ancient  fathers  also.     But  does  it  hence  fol- 
low that  the  same  term  may  not  be  justified  out  of  the  scriptures 
too  ?   By  no  means.    For  it  was  in  the  scriptures  that  these  fathers 
learned  to  use  it.     We  dispute  not  about  words,  but  the  sense  of 
words,  the  dogma,  the  doctrine  which  they  convey.     We  reject  not 
certain  words  which  are  nowhere  found  in  scripture,  provided  they 
bear  no  meaning  foreign  from  scripture.     Such  are   the  terms, 
**  Trimty,"  "  person,'*  "  hypostasis,"  "  consubstantial,"  and  others 
of  that  sort     But  new  dogmas,  whereof  the  scriptures  say  nothing, 
we  do  reject,  and  maintsun  that  no  article  of  fjEtith  is  necessary  which 
is  not  delivered  in  the  scriptures. 

Bellarmine  proceeds,  and  objects  to  us  Basil  in  the  next  place. 
He  writes  thus,  De  Spirit.  S.  c.  27 :  "  Those  things  which  we 
observe  and  teach  we  have  received  partiy  from  the  written  teach- 
ing, and  partly  delivered  to  us  in  a  mystery  from  the  tradition  of 
the  apostles  ^'*     He  remarks  in  the  same  place,  that  **  both  these 

[}  Idov  ijfuXs  fup  f«e  vartptip  €lg  varfpas  dia/3c)3i7K(yai  r^y  roiavrrjv  duarouxw 
atroBtiKyvoiA€P, — ^Athan.  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  233.  Paris.  1698.] 

[^  ray  cV  t;^  iKKkijcl^  vtfpvKayyAv^v  dcyfrnrav  Koi  iajpvyfiar«iP  r^  flip  ejc  rijs 
iyypai(l>ov  MaaKokias  ZxopxVf  rh  di  ^k  rfjg  t»v  aitxxrr^mv  frapah6(T€ws  diado$€rra 
ijfAiv  iv  iivoTfjpi^  nap€df(dfA€Ba»  antp  dfixfi&rtpa  rrfy  avn^v  la-xpv  exec  np6s  r^r 
tvatfifuxp. — ^Baail.  0pp.  T.  n.  210.  Paris.  1618.] 
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have  equal  force  to  piety."  He  hath  similar  sentiments  in  c.  29.' 
The  papists  press  with  extraordinary  earnestness  these  words  and 
the  passage  adduced;  and  indeed  tiiej  do  seem  to  establish  and 
sanction  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  wherein  traditions  are 
made  equal  to  scripture.  But  I  answer :  Firstiy,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  these  are  the  true  and  genuine  words  of  BasiL 
Nor  are  we  the  first  that  have  called  this  matter  in  question; 
since  Erasmus,  an  acute  judge  of  ancient  writings,  hath  passed  the 
same  judgment  in  the  preface^  to  his  yersion  of  Basil,  obserying 
that  he  perceiyed  a  change  of  style  from  the  middle  of  the  book 
and  onward.  Damascene,  indeed,  in  his  first  oration  upon  the 
Worship  of  Images,  recites  these  words  as  Basil's :  but  we  do  not 
account  Us  opinion  of  much  consequence,  since  he  came  too  late  in 
point  of  time,  and  was  excessiyely  giyen  to  traditions;  and  this  book 
of  his  is  of  no  sort  of  authority.  Secondly,  if  these  be  genuine 
words  of  Basil,  then  he  is  at  yariance  with  himself.  For  he  else- 
where teaches  that  all  things  necessary  to  salyation  may  be  found 
in  scripture,  and  that  the  scriptures  contain  a  full  and  perfect  body 
of  teaching ;  as  will  hereafter  appear  manifestly,  when  we  come  to 
propose  the  arguments  upon  our  side.  Thirdly,  it  is  certain  that 
Basil  was  sometimes  too  much  addicted  to  traditions,  and  hence 
sometimes  fell  into  mistakes.  This  may  be  plainly  perceiyed  from 
his  Homily  upon  Christ's  Natiyity*,  where  he  writes,  that  the  Zach- 
arias  mentioned  in  Matth.  xxiii.  35,  was  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  was  slain  by  the  Jews  for  haying  placed  Mary  the 
mother  of  Christ  amongst  the  yirgins  after  she  had  borne  a  son, 

P  oTroo-roXiic^y  dc  olfuu  Koi  t6  rais  aypaifxHg  neipai^a'ta'i  fro^ficyf iv.— ibid, 
p.  217.] 

[^  Rather,  in  his  Dedicatory  Epistle.  His  words  are :  Postquam  dimidium 
operis  absolyeram  citra  tsedium,  yisa  est  mihi  phrasis  alium  referre  parentem, 
aliumque  spirare  gonium:  interdum  ad  tragicum  cothumum  intumescebat 
oratio,  rursus  ad  yulgarem  sermonem  subsidebat,  interdum  subinane  quiddam 
habere  yidebatur ....  adhuc  subinde  digrediebatur  ab  institute,  nee  satis  con- 
cinne  redibat  a  digressione.  Postremo  multa  yidebantur  admisceri,  qusD  non 
admodum  facerent  ad  id  quod  agitur;  quffidam  etiam  repotuntur  obliyione 
yerius  quam  judicio.  Quum  Basilins  ubique  sit  sanus,  simplex,  et  candiduSy 
sibi  constans,  atque  etiam  instans,  nunquam  ab  eo  quod  agitur  excurrens 
temere,  nunquam  diyinis  mysteriis  admiscens  philosophiam  mundanam,  nisi 
per  adyersarios  coactus,  idque  contemptim. — Cf.  Stillingfleet.  Ration.  Ac. 
count.  P.  I.  c.  8.  Works,  Vol.  ly.  p.  236.  Lend.  1709.] 

[A  ^17X01  dc  Kol  17  icari,  r6v  ZaxpLptap  Itrropia^  Sri  p*XP^  iravros  irapOms  ^ 
Mapta*  \&Y^s  yap  rig  tori  Koi  o^og  ex  trapadoatc^s  elg  ijpas  d<f>iyfUvos,  k.  r.  X.— 
T.  I.  p.  590.] 
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which  the  Jews  could  by  no  means  tolerate.  On  this  accoont  he 
says  that  the  Jews  rushed  upon  him  and  slew  him  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  This  he  calls  an  old  tradition,  Xoyov  €k 
vapaSoaeoy^  d^tyiieyov.  I  suppose  he  took  it  from  Origen  upon 
Matth.  xxiii,*  and  Origen  from  I  know  not  whom.  However,  we 
may  see  from  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  what  opinion  we  should 
form  of  this  tradition.  Chrysostom  affirms  that  the  person  here 
meant  was  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  of  whom  we  read,  2  Chron.  xjiy. 
20,  21.  And  Jerome  says,  that  what  we  are  told  about  the 
father  of  John  Baptist  is  merely  apocryphal,  and  rejected  as 
easily  as  it  is  asserted,  along  witH  all  the  other  things  which  rest 
upon  no  scriptural  foundation.  From  which  words  it  appears 
plainly  what  value  is  to  be  assigned  to  Basil's  traditions,  which  are 
both  condemned  by  ancient  fathers  and  easily  refuted  by  reason. 
Fourthly,  I  come  to  Basil's  actual  words :  he  says,  that  the  gospd 
without  unwritten  tradition  hath  no  force,  but  is  a  mere  name, 
yl/ikop  ovona.  If  he  meant  that  it  is  of  no  avail  without  preach- 
ing and  interpretation,  he  would  have  said  something;  but  he  is 
speaking  of  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  not  contained  in  scripture, 
which  he  there  enumerates,  and  without  which  he  pronounces  the 
gospel  to  be  of  no  avail.  If  Basil  were  now  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
he  would  doubtless  refuse  to  acknowledge  such  a  sentiment,  which 
deservedly  merits  to  be  exploded  and  condemned  by  all  good  Chris- 
tians. However,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  things  are  these  traditions, 
BO  excellent,  so  necessary,  so  divine,  and  without  which  the  gospel 
would  lose  all  its  efficacy :  let  us  judge  whether  they  possess 
indeed  so  much  value  and  importance. 

The  first  tradition  which  he  proposes  is  the  sign  of  the  cross : 
for  he  says  that  those  who  have  believed  in  Christ  should  be  signed 
with  the  symbol  of  the  cross^  t^  Tuwfp  tov  (ttovoov  tou^  iJXiri- 
Kora^  KaraatifiaiveaOai.  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  an  ancient 
ceremony,  used  from  almost  the  earliest  times  of  the  christian 
church  and  religion,  and  used  for  this  reason ;  that  Christians,  who 
then  lived  in  the  midst  of  pagans  and  men  most  hostile  to  the  faith 
of  Christ,  might  by  every  means  declare  and  publicly  testify  that 
they  were  Christians ;  of  doing  which  they  supposed  that  there  was 
no  more  convenient  means  than  signing  themselves  with  this  out- 
ward symbol  of  the  cross.  Afterwards  this  sign  was  applied  to 
other  purposes,  wherein  there  was  more  of  superstition  than   of 

[1  Tract,  iivi.  cf.  Huet,  Origeniana.  Lib.  n.  Q.  iv.  p.  66.] 
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religion.  For  what  ?  are  we  to  think  that  piety  and  religion  con- 
sist in  outward  things  ?  Surelj  not.  ''  But  the  flesh  is  signed  that 
the  soul  may  be  protected/'  says  Tertullian.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  by  faith,  not  by  the  cross,  that  the  soul  should  be  protected. 
The  ancients,  indeed,  thought  they  were  protected  by  this  sign 
against  evil  demons;  but  this  had  its  origin  in  the  Montanistic 
heresy.  We  read,  however,  in  history,  that  many  demons  were 
put  to  flight  by  this  sign,  as  is  narrated  in  the  case  of  Julian  the 
apostate.  While  he  was  celebrating  some  horrible  rites,  and  a  crowd 
of  demons  had  collected  in  the  place  where  those  impious  ceremonies 
were  being  performed,  Julian,  forgetting  himself  in  his  fright, 
signed  himself  with  the  cross,  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a 
Christian;  whereupon  forthwith  all  the  devils  betake  themselves 
to  flight.  I  am  aware  that  these  and  similar  accounts  are  delivered 
down  to  us  in  history.  Meanwhile  this  should  be  deeply  imprinted 
upon  the  minds  of  us  all,  that  the  devil  is  a  cunning,  crafty,  versa- 
tile, deceitful  and  lying  impostor.  He  pretends  therefore  to  fear 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  order  to  lead  us  to  place  more  confidence  in 
that  outward  sign  than  in  Christ  crucified  himself.  But  we  shall 
have  to  speak  elsewhere  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Another  of  Basil's  traditions  is,  that  we  should  turn  to  the  east 
when  we  pray ;  wpos  avaroXai  T€Tpa(f)6cu  Kara  rrju  irpoaev^iiv. 
I  answer :  This  ceremony  is  of  no  importance  whatsoever.  Can  we 
think  that  the  apostles  were  anxious  about  such  a  matter  as  what 
point  of  the  compass  men  should  turn  towards  in  their  prayers  ? 
Does  not  God  hear  those  who  turn  towards  the  south  or  west  ?  This 
is  surely  more  suited  to  Jews  than  Christians.  Eucherius,  an 
ancient  father,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  books  of  Kings,  Lib.  ii. 
c.  58,  writes  piously,  that  no  precept  directs  us  how  to  place  our 
body  in  prayer,  "  provided  only  the  mind  be  present  with  God," 
and  waiting  upon  him.  Socrates,  Lib.  v.  c.  22,  writes  that  the  An- 
tiochenes  used  to  turn  towards  the  west  in  their  prayers,  adopting  a 
custom  directly  opposite  to  what  Basil  teUs  us  was  commanded  by 
the  apostles.  Must  the  gospel  be  ruined,  if  this  glorious  tradition 
be  taken  away  ?  But  let  us  consider  the  reasons  of  this  tradition 
broached  by  Basil.  "  When  we  pray,"  says  he,  "  we  look  to- 
wards the  east;  but  few  of  us  know  the  reason  why  we  do  so. 
Now  the  reason  is,  because  we  seek  our  ancient  country  Para- 
dise, which  God  is  scud  to  have  placed,  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
towards  the  sun's  rising."  I  answer :  Is  it  then  that  earthly  para- 
dise in  which  Adam  was  placed,  that  we  seek  for  ?  Nay,  we 
seek  another  country,  in  the  heavens,  where  there  is  neither  east 
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nor  west     This,  therefore,  was  a  reason  absolutely  ridicalons  and 
unworthy  of  Basil. 

Basil's  third  tradition  relates  to  the  words  of  invocation,  whoi 
the  bread  and  wine  are  exhibited  in  the  eucharist.  I  answer :  The 
papists  themselves  do  not  retain  this  form  of  invocation,  nor  under- 
stand any  thing  of  its  nature. 

Fourthly,  Basil  says :  "  We  bless  the  water  of  baptism."  I 
answer :  What  does  this  mean  ?  Did  not  Christ  by  his  authority 
and  commandment,  and  by  his  word,  sanctify  all  water  for  baptism? 
Is  not  all  pure  elementary  water  sufficient  for  baptism  even  without 
this  benediction  ?  Is  not  baptism  valid  performed  in  any  water  ? 
We  read  in  Acts  viiL  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch :  but  neither 
there  nor  elsewhere  in  the  sacred  scriptures  could  we  ever  find 
a  word  of  this  sanctification  of  the  water.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
second  Apology,  where  he  shews  the  manner  and  describes  the  form  of 
baptism  amongst  the  ancient  Christians,  makes  no  mention  of  bless- 
ing the  water.  We  read  in  Eusebius,  that  Constantino  always 
desired  to  be  baptized  in  Jordan :  but,  I  suppose,  a  whole  river  of 
running  water  could  not  be  sanctified  in  this  way.  Chrysostom, 
(Hom.  25,  in  Joann.)^  writes  excellently  well,  that  Christ  by  his 
baptism  sanctified  all  waters:  but  these  men  are  wont  to  apply 
exorcisms  to  water,  salt,  bells,  as  if  all  the  creatures  were  full  of 
devils.  Tet,  although  they  require  exorcisms,  they  dare  not  deny 
that  it  is  a  legitimate,  entire,  and  true  baptism,  which  is  performed 
even  in  not  sanctified  water. 

Basil's  fifth  tradition  is  like  the  preceding,  namely,  that  the 
persons  to  be  baptized  should  be  dipped  thrice,  Tpk  fiairrll^eaOatf 
concerning  which  tradition  we  read  also  in  the  50th  canon  of  the 
apostles.  I  answer :  Would  the  power  of  the  gospel  be  impaired 
by  the  loss  of  this  tradition  ?  Who  would  say  so  ?  It  is  at  least 
manifest  that  this  tradition  is  neither  apostolical  nor  necessary. 
For,  in  Acts  ii.,  we  read  that  three  thousand  men  were  baptized 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost.  So  many  persons  could  not  be  baptized 
on  one  day,  if  each  were  dipped  three  times.  In  the  ancient  and 
primitive  church  baptism  was  wont  to  be  celebrated  but  twice  in  the 
year,  at  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  then  a  vast  multitude  of  persons 
was  baptized  on  one  day.  How  great  a  labour  would  this  have 
been,  if  they  had  used  the  trine  immersion  with  each  I  Others, 
however,  rather  approve  aspersion  than  immersion,  as  Cyprian, 
Epist.  Lib.  IV.  Ep.  7.  And  Gregory,  Epist  Lib.  i.  Ep.  4,  says  that 
it  makes  no  matter  whether  we  use  the  trine  or  simple  immersion. 

[1  0pp.  T.  IV.  654.  Eton.  1612.] 
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Gratian,  Dist.  4/  de  Cansecr.  C.  de  Trina,  lays  down  the  same 
thing.  But  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  can.  5,  prohibits  that  trine 
immersion:  and,  indeed,  every  one  sees  that  even  a  single  dip  is 
attended  with  danger  to  a  tender  infant.  The  papists  themselves  do 
not  now  use  a  trine  immersion,  but  a  trine  sprinkling,  wherewith 
they  maintain  that  baptism  is  completely  performed.  Now  if  it  be 
an  apostoUc  tradition  that  those  who  are  baptized  should  be  dipped 
thrice,  they  ought  not  to  have  made  any  change. 

Basil^s  sixth  tradition  is  that  those  who  are  baptized  should 
airoraaaeadai  rtp  ^SMrav^,  renounce  Satan.  I  reply,  that  this  is 
perfectly  true.  But  do  we  not  "renounce"  Satan,  when  we  profess 
to  believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ? 

From  these  instances  we  may  judge  of  the  rest.  What  ?  Are 
these  the  things  without  which  the  gospel  will  lose  all  its  efficacy  ? 
Nay,  the  papists  themselves  retain  not  all  these  traditions  of  Basil's. 
They  do  not  dip,  but  sprinkle :  they  do  not  pray  standing  upon  the 
Lord's  day,  as  Basil  here  determines  that  we  ought ;  for  if  we  fol- 
low Basil,  we  ought  to  pray  standing  on  all  Sundays  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost.  This  the  papists  do  not  observe,  shewing  therein  that 
Basil  is  not  to  be  listened  to  upon  that  matter.  For  Basil  contends 
most  earnestly  for  this  tradition,  and  adduces  three  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  the  practice:  1.  because  Christ  arose  upon  the  Lord's 
day :  2.  because  we  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  rd  apoi 
^fjTovfiev.  But  we  should  do  this  always ;  and  according  to  this 
reason,  we  should  always  pray  standing :  3.  because  the  eighth 
day  is  a  symbol  of  the  world  to  come ;  and  therefore,  says  he,  the 
church  hath  taught  its  nurslings  to  make  their  prayers  in  an  erect 
posture,  and  that  upon  a  necessary  obligation.  A  similar  decree 
was  made  in  the  first  council  of  Nice,  can.  20.^  But  a  different 
custom  hath  now  for  a  long  time  prevailed.  The  papists  themselves 
have  taught  us  by  their  own  example  to  reject  such  traditions.  For 
these  traditions  of  Basil's  are  either  necessary,  or  they  are  not.  If 
they  be  necessary,  why  do  they  not  themselves  observe  them  all  ? 
If  they  be  not  necessary,  why  do  they  press  us  with  the  authority 
of  Basil  ?  For  either  we  should  not  be  attacked,  if  they  be  un- 
necessary ;  or  they  sin  in  not  observing  them,  if  they  be  necessary. 
Let  them  choose  which  they  will. 

The  same  Basil,  however,  in  his  Epitomized  Definitions  writes 
much  better  upon  the  subject  of  traditions.  He  says  that  there 
are  some  things  enjoined  in  the  scriptures,  and  some  passed  over 

[2  Labb.  et  Cossart  T.  n.  col.  37.] 
r  1  38 
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in  silence :  wherein  though  he  may  seem  to  favour  the  papists,  he 
yet  lends  them  no  sort  of  countenance.      For  he  afterwards  teaches 
us  what  sort  of  things  are  those  which  are  not  mentioned  in  th^, 
namely,  things  left  free,  of  a  middle  and  indifferent  nature.    Of 
all  these  he  says  that  this  is  the  rule,  this  the  canon  ;    **  all  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient  ^"      Now  this 
rule  must  be  understood  of  things  indifferent.      Whatever  therefore 
is  not  set  down  in  scripture  must  be  looked  upon  as  left  free.    This 
is  our  own  opimon,  that  it  is  only  things  necessary,  and  not  things 
indifferent,  that  are  delivered  in  the  scriptures.      Since  then  we 
are  disputing  about  things  necessary,  why  do  they  press  upon  as 
Basil's  traditions,  which,  being  unwritten,  are,  in  his  own  jodgment, 
indifferent  and  not  necessary?     Thus  we  see    what    opinion  we 
should  form  of  this  place,  than  which  the  papists  have  none  more 
urgent  in   favour  of  tradition.     However,  the   Tridentine  fathers 
would  fain  find  sanction  in  this  place  for  their  decree,  that  traditions 
are  to  be  received  and  reverenced  with  the  same  feelings  of  pious 
respect  as  the  sacred  books  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments  them- 
selves.    But  I  answer,  that  no  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that 
these  traditions  of  Basil's,  just  now  set  forth,  have  the  same  force 
and  authority  as  holy  scripture.    Yet  Bellarmine  says,  that  they  are 
of  equal  obligation,  not  indeed  as  to  observance,  but  as  to  faith.   So 
(he  adds)  some  precepts  of  the  Lford  are  greater  than  others,  as, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  &c. ;  and 
others  of  less  importance,  as  that  of  avoiding  idle  words,  Matth.  xiL 
36.     These  (says  he)  oblige  us  equally  in  respect  of  faith,  though 
not  equally  in  respect  of  observance.     I  answer  :  In  the  first  place, 
the  papists  themselves  have  proved  by  their  own  example,  that  these 
traditions  of  Basil's  are  in  no  way  to  be  treated  as  equal  to  scripture; 
for  they  have  abrogated  some  of  them  both  in  respect  of  faith  and 
of  observance.     Now  not  the  smallest  precept  delivered  in  scripture 
can  be  abrogated,  not  even  that  concerning  idle  words.      Secondly, 
if  they  could  with  so  much  clearness  and  authority  prove  their 
traditions  to  be  as  true  as  the  precepts  of  scripture,  we  would  wil- 
lingly receive  them  as  on  the  same  footing  with  scripture :  but,  as  we 
have  already  made  appear,  even  they  themselves  do  not  certainly 
know  their  own  traditions. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged  in  answering  objections  from 

{}  TO.  fi€v  ioTiv  V7r6  TTJs  €VTo\rjs  Tov  Qtov  €v  Tjj  oylq.  ypa<t)fj  di€crraX/x€va,  to  df 
frtfTnamjyiiva ....  irtpX  dc  r&v  cr€<ri<a7rr}fi€v<ay  Kav6va  r\yiiv  i^iB^ro  6  antSoToXoff 
IlavXor  ((TTODV   iravra  fioi  t^«mvy  dXX*  ov  navra  avfi(f>€p€i, — T.  II.  p.  524.] 
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the  fathers,  and  these  matters  have  delayed  me,  though  m  haste 
to  come  to  the  arguments  on  our  side.  Tet  there  are  still  some 
testimonies  remaining,  which  can  by  no  means  be  passed  over. 

In  the  next  place,  Bellarmine  brings  Nazianzbne  into  the  field 
against  us ;  who,  in  his  first  Invectiye  against  Julian,  declares  that 
he  admired  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  especially  the  forms 
which  the  church  had  received  by  tradition  and  preserved'.  I 
answer :  Nazianzene  by  the  word  Tvwovi  in  that  place  means  either 
the  sacraments,  which  were  indeed  administered  with  the  utmost 
sanctity  and  reverence,  or  some  other  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
christian  men  used  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  But  the 
other  ceremonies  which  he  mentions  were  free,  not  necessary,  as  the 
manner  of  singing,  imposing  penance,  and  such  like.  These  were 
useful,  and  not  to  be  blamed,  but  yet  not  absolutely  necessary. 
They  are  consequently  irrelevant  to  the  present  question,  because 
our  dispute  is  only  about  things  necessary.  Besides,  even  those 
ceremonies  have  certain  rules  in  scripture,  to  which  they  must  be 
squared  and  made  conformable. 

Next  follows  Chrysostom,  who,  upon  2  Thess.  ii.  15,  com- 
menting upon  the  words,  ''  hold  the  traditions,"  drops  some 
expressions  favourable  to  tradition.  '*  Hence,"  says  he,  **  it  is 
plain  that  the  apostles  did  not  deliver  everything  in  epistles,  but 
many  things  also  without  writing^."  I  answer :  Unless  those  many 
things  of  which  Chrysostom  speaks  be  founded  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  scripture,  he  contradicts  himself,  as  shall  afterwards  be 
made  clear  in  the  defence  of  our  side.  But  Chrysostom  says  that 
both  these  classes  are  equally  deserving  of  credit,  ofioiw^  d^ioiriaTa. 
And  afterwards  he  says,  "  It  is  a  tradition ;  let  that  suffice."  I 
answer :  It  was  an  inconsiderate  word,  and  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
father.  Must  whatever  is  obtruded  on  us  under  the  name  of  a 
tradition  be  immediately  received?  Nay,  the  apostle  tells  us  to 
**  try  the  spirits,"  and  to  "  prove  all  things."  Theophylact  and 
CEcumenius  agree  with  him;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  answer  them. 
The  same  Chrysostom  also  in  his  third  Homily  upon  the  Philip- 

[2  6p&v  yhp  rhv  rjfitrfpov  X&yov  fuyav  fi€V  ivra  rots  h6yyLaaiv , , ,  .tri  d€  fuiCco 
Koi  yv(opifjMT€pov  Tols  7rapabfdop,€voi%-  Koi  «ls  T6d€  rcn^pij/icVoir  rvirois  rrjg  exicXij- 
(Tias,  Iva  firfb€  tovto  aKOKovpyrjTov  fUvif,  rl  firjxaiw-ai, — Greg.  Naz.  0pp.  T.  I. 
p.  101.  Ck)loii.  1690.] 

[*  €VT€v6€u  drjXov  oTi  ov  navTa  di  fTriCTToKrjs  napediboo'av,  aXka  iroWa  koI 
aypd(t)($>f  ofioias  xdicciva  Koi  ravrd  eortv  dftcJwiora,  cSot*  Ka\  t^v  irapadoiriv  Ttjg 
€KK\Tj(rias  d^idniaTOP  fjytofitOa,  napadoa-is  €oti,  firjbiv  nkiov  ftrci. — ChrysOBt. 
Comm.  T.  vi.  p.  386.  Paris.  1633.] 
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pian8^  and  in  his  sixty- ninth  Homily  to  the  people  of  Antioch, 
declares  that  the  apostles  sanctioned  the  mentioning  of  the  dead  in 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries ;  which  he  also  affirms  to  be 
salutary  to  the  departed.  I  answer :  I  do  not  acknowledge  that 
tradition,  and  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  prayers  of  the  living  were 
so  useful  and  salutary  for  the  dead,  scripture  would  have  mentioned 
and  even  enjoined  them.  However,  Chrysostom  is  scarce  consistent 
with  himself  in  this  place.  He  says  in  a  previous  passage,  that 
those  who  die  in  their  sins  are  not  to  be  helped  by  prayers,  but 
perpetually  mourned  over.  Afterwards,  nevertheless,  he  pronounces 
that  prayers  are  of  great  avail  to  these  persons ;  adding,  however, 
that  he  speaks  only  of  such  as  die  in  the  faith,  ire  pi  twv  ev  Trlaret 
irapeXOovTwv.  But  how  is  it  possible  that  one  should  die  in  faith, 
and  yet  die  in  sins  ?  For  all  their  sins  are  remitted  to  those  who 
die  in  faith. 

In  the  next  place  Bellarmine  objects  Theophilus  of  Alexandria. 
He  in  his  first  and  third  Lib.  PaachaL  says  that  the  laws  of  fasting 
are  apostoHc.     I  answer:  This  was  indeed  an  excellently  learned 
writer,  who  refuted  the  Anthropomorphites;  and  yet  he  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Chrysostom,  a  person  of  the  utmost  sanctity  and  integrity, 
whom   he  ceased  not  from  persecuting  until  he  had  glutted  his 
hatred,  and  driven  that  most  worthy  prelate  into  exile.      But  to 
come  to  the  question :  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  those  laws 
of  fasting  were  not  imposed  by  the  apostles,  but  by  the  heretic 
Montanus.     So  Eusebius  testifies.  Lib.  v.  c.  18.     "  This,"  says  he, 
(meaning  Montanus),  "is  the  person  who  prescribed  laws  for  fasting," 
o  i/fj(TT€ia^  vofioOertiaa^.     These  laws,  therefore,  are  heretical,  not 
apostolical,  being  instituted  by  Montanus,  and  not  derived  from  the 
apostles.     Secondly,  I  say,  that  the  rule  of  fasting  prescribed  by 
this  Theophilus  is  such  as  the  papists  themselves  do  not  observe. 
He  would  have  us,  when  we  fast,  abstain  not  only  from  flesh,  but 
from    wine  ^ :    the  papists   abstain  from  flesh  indeed,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  allow  other  dainties,  and  as  large  a  quantity  of  wine  as 
you  please  to  fast  on. 

Next  follows  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  whom  Bellarmine  declares  to 
handle  nothing  else  in  his  Catechetics  but  unwritten  rites  in  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments.  I  answer :  He  produces  however  no 
traditions  from  this  author,  nor  can  he  produce  many.     There  are 

[I  Ibid.  p.  33.] 

[3  Qui  autem  legum  prsocepta  custodiunt,  ignorant  vinum  in  jejuniiB.-^* 
Ap.  Bibl.  PP.  T.  V.  p.  866.  Lugdun.  1677.] 
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indeed  a  few,  but  those  of  no  great  importance.  The  book  itself 
appeared  in  Greek  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  seems  quite  worthy 
of  Cyril:  it  is  marked  by  singular  knowledge,  and  piety  and 
prudence.  Let  them,  if  they  can,  produce  from  him  any  traditions 
opposed  to  us.  How  far  he  is  from  approving  unwritten  traditions, 
he  shews  plainly  in  the  fourth  Catechesis,  where  he  writes  expressly, 
that  in  things  appertaining  to  faith  and  religion  nothing,  howeyer 
small,  is  to  be  established  without  the  authority  of  scripture.  His 
words  are,  oel  irepl  twu  Oeiwv  xal  ayiuyu  tJ/s  iricTTeco?  fiuaTrjpitov 
/uLT/oe  TO  Tt/^Ji/  avev  t£u  deiwu  irapaoiSoaOai  ypd(pwv.  The  cause, 
then,  of  the  popish  traditions,  which  rest  upon  no  testimonies  of  scrip- 
ture, is  lost.  But  Cyril  adds  further,  that  our  faith  must  be  proved  by 
scripture,  and  from  no  other  source :  17  (rwTtjpia  rijs  TriVrccoy  tj/uLtop 
ovK  ef  evpeaiXoyia^^  aXX*  e^  dirodei^eo)^  twu  Oeiuyu  eaTi  ypa(p£v. 

Next  follows  another  Cyril,  namely  of  Alexandria,  who  in  his 
sixth  book  against  Julian  the  Apostate  relates  many  things  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  image  of  the  cross.  I  answer :  We  have  already 
spoken  of  this  tradition.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  speak 
copiously  upon  this  subject  against  Julian  the  Apostate ;  since  the 
Christians  of  those  times  were  wont  to  use  this  sign  amongst  the  hea- 
then as  the  banner  of  their  profession.  Meanwhile  he  defends  the  per«^ 
fection  of  the  scriptures,  as  shall  be  proved  hereafter. — But  Bellar- 
mine  hath  omitted  the  testimony  of  this  Cyril  in  his  printed  edition. 

Next  comes  Epiphanius,  whom  they  make  a  great  patron  of 
traditions.  He  tells  us,  in  Hceres.  75,^  and  61  and  63,  speaking 
against  the  Apostolici,  that  "  we  cannot  take  everything  from  the 
scriptures."  And  Bellarmine  observes  that  the  heretics  (meaning 
us)  have  no  answer  to  this  but  blasphemy.  I  answer :  What 
blasphemy  is  it  to  say  that  Epiphanius  delighted  more  in  traditions 
than  he  ought,  yea,  even  in  those  genealogies  which  the  apostle 
condemns  ?  Surely  he  that  says  this  does  no  injury  to  Epipha- 
nius :  for  the  truth  of  this  may  be  proved  by  such  an  instance 
as  occurs  in  Hasres.  65,  where  he  affirms  that  he  knew  by  tradition 
who  was  the  father  of  Daniel,  and  who  of  Elijah  the  prophet*,  and 
how  old  Lazarus  was  when  Christ  raised  him  from  the  dead^ 

[3  Hceres.  Ixxr.  §.  6.  p.  910.  Ixi.  6.  p.  611.  T.  i.  ed.  Petay.  The  latter  is 
the  most  important:  ov  yap  navra  anh  t^s  Otlas  ypa<f>rJ5  bwarai  XayipavtaOau 
di6  ra  fifv  €v  ypa(l>ait,  rh  dc  «V  napadSan  napebaKOP  ol  ay  tot  aTroaroXot.J 

[*  Hser.  Iv.  §.  3.  p.  470.] 

[«  Hseres.  Ixvi.  }.  34.  p.  662 :  aWa  koX  iv  wapaboaea^v  €vpofi€yt  on  TpioKovra 
€tS»v  ^v  r6T€  6  Aaf^apos,  Brt  cyTycprot.] 
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However,  mj  first  reply  is,  that  those  things  which  Epipbaoius 
says  cannot  be  derived  from  scripture,  are  either  indifferent  and 
not  necessary,   as  pertaining  only  to   the  external    polity   of  the 
church,  or  else  Epiphanius  is  inconsistent  with  himself;   for  he  savs 
elsewhere,  that  all  things  necessary  are  delivered  in  the  scriptures. 
Secondly,  I  say  that  those  traditions  which  he  styles  apostolic  have 
been  long  since  abrogated  and  disused  by  the  papists.     Why  then 
do  they  press  us  so  urgently  with  the  authority   of  this  father, 
when  they  themselves  have  long  ago  exploded  his  traditions  ?   For 
in  Hasres.  51,  he  says  that  the  wise  men  spoken  of  in  Matth.  ii., 
came  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.     Now  the  fathers  have 
refuted  this  opinion,  nor  do  the  papists   maintain  it.      The  same 
author  tells  us,  Hceres*  80,  that  it  is  a  tradition  that  men  should 
nourish  beards ^     Doubtless  a  noble  one!    Yet  the  papists  neglect 
this  tradition,  their  clergy  being  all  shaven  and  beardless.    Thirdly, 
as  to  the  passage  which  Bellarmine  adduces  from  Hcerea.  61,  it 
may  indeed  be  perceived  from  it  that  Epiphanius  approved  of  some 
traditions  as  apostolical,  but  yet  not  that  he  was  so  pertinacious 
a  maintainor  of  them  as  the  papists  are.     For  he  says  that  it  is 
an  apostolical  tradition,  'Uhat  no  one   should  contract  marriage 
after  a  vow  of  ceUbacy^"  and  that  to  do  otherwise  is  impious.    So 
far  he  and  the  papists  agree.      But  in  that  same  place  Epipha- 
nius affirms  that  it  is  better,  if  one  fall  in  his  course,  that  he  should 
take  a  wife,  even  after  such  a  vow,  and  come  at  length,  even 
though  halt,  into  the  church,  than  suffer  the  daily  wounds  of  secret 
arrows.    The  papists  merely  provide  that  no  man  shall   contract 
marriage  after  a  vow,  but  in  the  meanwhile  escape  not  from  those 
"  secret  arrows."     Epiphanius  asserts  that  it  is  safer  and  better  to 
desist  from  the  race  begun,  and  contract  marriage,  than  to  go  on 
to  destruction  pierced  by  those  deadly  shafts  of  lust      Do  they 
approve  of  him  here?     Can  they  tolerate  this  opinion   of  his? 
Far  from  it :  they  pronounce  it  an  impious  and  sacrilegious  crime 
once  to  entertain  a  thought  of  marriage  after  such  a  vow,  and  they 
annul  such  marriages  though  made  and  celebrated.     However,  he 
bath  one  opinion  sadly  unauthorised :  for  he  thinks  this  very  act 
of  contracting  marriage  after  a  vow  to  be  a  sin ;  and  nevertheless 
he  says  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  sin  than  many,  KpCiTTov  t'^eiv 

[^  $.  7.  p.  1073:  iv  rots  durra^«ai  tS>v  anoar^Kav  (f>aaK€i  6  Belos  'X6yos  km 
ij  bibaa-KoKia^  ixfj  <^€tp€cv,  rovrcort  fif}  rtfiPiW  rpixas  ytvf lov.] 

[3  waptdwKav  Toiyw  ol  aytot,  Q«ov  aTrdoroXoi  TJj  ayiq.  BcoO  €KKKrjtrl(f,  €<fMfiapro9 
tlvai  t6  fitrii  t6  Spia-ai  irapBivlav  us  yafioy  Tp€nt(rO<u, — ut  supra,  p.  611.] 
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a/jLapTiav  filav  Kai  /ulvi  wepiddoTcpa^.  Who  sees  not  bow  repug- 
nant this  is  to  sound  diyinity?  For  nothing  wrong  is  on  any 
account  to  be  done. 

The  last  of  the  Greek  fathers  cited  by  Bellarmine  is  Damas- 
cene. In  his  book  de  Fide  Orthodox,  Lib.  iv.  c.  17,  he  says 
that  the  apostles  delivered  many  unwritten  traditions^.  I  answer : 
We  make  no  account  in  this  question  of  Damascene,  a  late  author, 
superstitious,  and  devoted  to  the  worship  of  images ;  so  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  should  afford  some  patronage  to  tradition.  He 
wrote  indeed  many  things  excellently  well  against  the  ancient  here- 
tics. Tet  even  the  papists  cannot  venture  to  defend  him  upon  every 
point :  for  in  c.  18  of  that  same  book  he  enumerates  the  Clementine 
Canons  of  the  apostles  along  with  the  other  canonical  books  of 
holy  scripture ;  which  the  papists  have  not  yet  ventured  on. 

Thus  far  of  the  Greek  fathers.  Now  follow  the  Latin;  of 
whom  our  opponent  produces  first  Tertullian,  citing  his  book  de 
Corona  Militis^  wherein  Tertullian  contends  vehemently  for  tradi- 
tions :  '*  Of  these,^  he  says,  ''  and  similar  observances,  tradition 
is  the  author,  custom  the  confirmerS"  &c.  I  answer  in  the  first 
place,  that  Tertullian  was  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote  that  book ; 
for  he  mentions  the  new  prophecies,  of  which  Montanus  was 
undoubtedly  the  inventor.  Now  Montanus  was  the  introducer  of 
many  traditions  which  could  not  afterwards  be  extirpated.  He 
said  that  he  had  that  Paraclete  whom  Christ  promised ;  and  rely- 
ing upon  the  authority  of  this  Paraclete,  he  introduced  many 
things  into  the  church  without  the  authority  of  scripture.  Tliis 
wicked  Montanus  deluded  Tertullian  himself,  whose  loss  and  fall 
we  may  well  lament:  for  at  that  time  there  was  none  more 
learned,  none  more  holy,  none  more  earnest  in  the  defence  of  the 
christian  faith,  than  Tertullian;  yet  this  heresy  of  Montanism 
hath  stripped  this  father  of  all  his  credit.  So  Hilary  speaks,  in 
his  commentary  on  Matthew,  canon  5:  ''Although  Tertullian  hath 
written  very  suitable  discourses  upon  this  subject,  yet  the  error 
which  afterwards  attached  to  him  hath  deprived  even  his  com- 
mendable writings  of  all  authority  V^     Jerome  in  his  book  against 

[^  on  bt  KCLi  TrXftora  ol  d7r6<rTo\oi  dypa<fifos  irapabibaKaci  ypa^cc  IlavXof. 
K.  r.  X. — c.  16.  T.  I.  p.  282.  ed.  Lequion.    Paris.  1712.] 

[*  Harum  et  alianim  ejusmodi  disciplinanim  si  legem  expostules  scrip- 
turarum,  nullam  invenies ;  traditio  tibi  prsetendetur  auctriz,  consuetudo  con- 
firmatrix,  et  fides  observatrix. — c.  4.] 

[A  Quanquam  et  Tertullianus  hac  de  re  aptissima  yolumiDa  scripscrit,  sed 
conscquens  error  hominis  detrazlt  scriptiB  probabilibuB  auctoritatem.] 
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Helvidius  denies  him  to  have  been  "  a  man  of  the  church ;"  and  in 
his  Catalogue  be  says  of  Tertullian,  that  "  be  wrote  many  things 
against  the  church ;"  as  indeed  he  did.  This  being  so,  how  absurd 
it  is  to  obtrude  these  Montanistic  traditions  upon  Tertullian's 
authority !  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Commonit.  c.  24,  writes  excel- 
lently of  Tertullian,  whom  he  compares  to  Origen:  "What,"  says 
he,  "  could  be  more  learned  than  this  man  ?  Where  could  we  find 
greater  skill  in  all  things  human  and  divine  ?  &c.  And  yet,  after 
all  this,  evtn  he,  this  very  Tertullian,  losing  his  hold  of  catholic 
doctrine,  and  far  more  eloquent  than  fortunate,  changed  his  opmion 
afterwards,''  &c.^  Who  would  not  fear  in  his  own  case  when  so 
great  a  man  fell  into  heresy  ? 

Secondly,  I  reply  that  all  those  traditions  which  Tertullian 
here  praises,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
are  now  abrogated  by  the  papists  themselves;  and  consequently, 
that  their  conduct  is  at  once  impious  and  impudent,  when  they 
object  to  us  traditions  which  they  themselves  neither  retain  nor 
judge  worthy  of  observance.  Tertullian's  traditions  are  such  as 
these ;  dipping  thrice  in  baptism,  presenting  milk  and  honey  to  be 
tasted  immediately  after  baptism,  abstaining  from  the  bath  for  a 
week  after  baptism,  taking  the  Eucharist  at  meal-times,  annual 
oblations  to  be  made  by  every  one  in  honour  of  the  martyr's  an- 
niversaries, considering  it  a  crime  to  worship  kneeling  on  the  Lord's 
day,  or  from  Easter  to  Pentecost  These  are  the  traditions  which 
Tertullian  mentions  and  praises  so  highly  in  this  place,  and  not  one 
of  which  is  observed  by  the  papists.  Nay,  he  seems  to  have 
written  this  book  expressly  against  the  catholics.  The  very  argu- 
ment of  the  book  seems  to  prove  this,  which  is  as  follon^ :  '  The 
soldiers  were  to  receive  a  crown  of  laurel :  one  of  them  refused  to 
wear  that  crown  upon  his  head,  because  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
told  the  tribune  of  it;  whence  ensued  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
Christians.  The  cathohcs  said  that  this  was  an  ill-timed  profession 
of  Christianity.  TertulUan  defended  it,  and  praises  the  soldier." 
Besides,  in  that  same  book  he  speaks  thus  of  the  catholics:  "I 
know  them  well,  Uons  in  peace,  but  harts  in  war^^ 

The  other  place  cited  by  Bellarmine  from  this  same  Tertullian  is 

[^  Quid  hoc  riro  doctius?  quid  in  divinls  atque  humanis  rebus  cxervita- 
tiu8?....£t  tamen  hie  quoque  post  hsec  omnia,  hie  inquam  Tertullianus, 
catholici  dogmatis  parum  tenaz,  ac  disertior  multo  quam  felicior,  mutata 
deinceps  sententia,  &c. — Commonit.  c.  24.] 

p  Novi  et  pastores  eorum  ia  pace  leones,  in  proelio  cervos. — J}e  Coron« 
Mil.  c.  I.  p.  203.     CoL  Agripp.  1607.] 
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found  in  his  book  of  Prescriptions  against  heresies,  which  he  wrote 
before  he  fell  into  the  Montanistic  heresy.  In  that  book  he  says 
that  we  should  dispute  against  the  heretics  out  of  tradition,  and  not 
out  of  scripture.  I  answer :  This  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  favour  our 
opponents,  and  yet  it  inflicts  a  severe  blow  upon  their  cause.  Tertul- 
lian  had  to  deal  with  those  same  adversaries,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  IrenaDus  also  was  engaged  with.  They  denied  the  perfection 
of  the  scriptures ;  and  so  do  the  papists.  They  said  also  that  the 
apostles  did  not  deUver  everything  to  all,  but  some  things  only  to 
the  perfect :  so  do  the  papists  at  the  present  day.  Besides,  when 
Tertullian  and  Irenseus  produced  the  scriptures,  these  men  despised 
them.  Furthermore,  they  mutilated  and  corrupted  the  scriptures, 
and  denied  some  of  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles.  Hence 
Tertullian  (as  IrensDus  did  before  him)  appeals  from  the  scriptures 
to  the  church  and  its  discipline ;  not  to  any  unwritten  doctrine,  but 
to  the  defence,  propagation,  and  promulgation  of  that  doctrine  which 
the  apostles  left  delivered  down  orally  in  the  churches  founded  by 
them.  For,  says  he,  the  teaching  which  was  first  was  true ;  that 
which  was  later,  false;  or,  as  he  expresses  it  against  Praxeas, 
''  That  was  true  which  was  first,  that  spurious  which  came  later  ^.^ 
And  he  refutes  those  who  said  that  the  apostles  had  delivered 
certain  secret  doctrines  to  the  perfect,  by  shewing  that  if  there  had 
been  any  doctrines  of  that  sort,  the  churches  founded  by  the  apo- 
stles would  have  had  and  retained  them. 

Cyprian  of  Carthage,  whom  Bellarmine  next  objects  to  us,  lived 
a  century  and  more  after  Tertullian.  In  his  epistles,  Lib.  i.  Ep.  12, 
he  declares  it  necessary  that  baptized  persons  should  be  anointed, 
and  pronounces  this  to  be  a  tradition.  And  Lib.  ii.  £p.  3,  disputing 
concerning  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  he 
says  that  ''  the  tradition  of  the  Lord  should  be  observed."  I  an- 
swer, in  the  first  place,  that  Cyprian  was  no  apostle,  and  therefore 
his  words  should  be  examined,  and  not  all  received  at  once.  So 
Augustine  determines,  contra  Orescon,  Lib.  ii.  c.  32 ;  where,  speak- 
ing of  an  epistle  of  Cyprian's,  he  uses  these  expressions :  *^  I  am  not 
bound  by  the  authority  of  this  epistle,  because  I  do  not  hold  the 
epistles  of  Cyprian  for  canonical  scriptures;  but  I  judge  of  them  by 
the  canonical  books,  and  receive  with  approbation  what  in  them 
agrees  with  the  authority  of  the  scriptures  of  God,  but  reject, 
without  meaning  him  any  disrespect,  whatever  does  not  agreed'* 

[3  Id  esse  verum  quodcunque  primum;  id  esse  adulterum  quodcunque 
posterius. — c.  ii.  p.  606.] 

[^  Ego  higus  epistolce  auctoritate  non  teneor,  quia  litoras  Cypriani  non 
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Secondly,  I  reply  that  Cyprian  himself  advises  lu  to  rq' 
customs  which  cannot  plead  for  themaelves  the  authority  cf 
ture.  Indeed,  in  that  rery  same  epistle  he  sa^s  that  we  ni| 
do  as  Christ  did,  and  enjoined  ns  to  do,  not  mindiDg  what  an 
before  ua  supposed  ought  to  be  done,  but  only  what  Christ, ' 
before  all,  first  did.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  mind  what  he  I 
■aid,  but  examine  him  by  this  very  law  hud  down  by  himself 

First,  then,  let  us  see  what  he  says  of  unction.  Lib.  l  E] 
"  Those  who  are  baptized  must  needs  be  anointed '."  Whe 
beseech  you,  springs  this  neces^ty  ?  Forsooth,  that  we  may 
to  bo  the  anointed  of  God.  Who  sees  not  what  a  cold  ooa 
here?  Can  we  not  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  without  thi 
If  not,  why  did  Christ  give  no  precept  to  anoint  when  he 
manded  to  baptize  ?  and  when  we  read  in  the  Acts  that  so 
were  baptized,  why  do  we  not  read  that  they  were  anointed 
If  without  this  external  oil  we  are  not  the  anointed  of  the 
then  Christ  is  not  the  Lord's  anointed,  unce  we  nowhere  reai 
he  had  this  external  onction :  yet  the  Psalmist  says  that  b 
"anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  lus  fellows."  Pe 
Cyprian  took  this  unc^on  from  TertuIUan,  from  whom  be  di 
much,  and  Tertullian  from  Montanus.  Erasmus,  in  his  book 
the  purity  of  the  tabernacle,  says  that  formerly  baptism  was 
brated  with  water  alone,  but  that  afterwards  the  fathers  i 
chrism.     He  says  tlu  fathers,  not  Christ  or  the  apostles. 

Next,  as  to  the  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  in  the  End 
(which  tradition  Cyprian  mentions.  Lib.  ii.  Kpist.  3)*,  I  reply, 
Cyprian  in  that  epistle  is  not  so  much  solicitous  about  miTing  ' 
with  the  wine,  as  earnest  to  oppose  the  Aquarii,  who  rej 
wine,  and  used  nothing  but  water  in  the  Eucharist :  a^unst 
he  says, "  Let  the  tradition  of  the  Lord  be  obserTed."  Howe 
do  not  deny  that  the  fathers  used  formerly  to  mix  water  wit] 
wine.  That  is  evident  as  well  from  Cyprian  as  from  Justin's  B) 
Apology,  besides  the  Psedagogus  of  Clemens  Alexandrinua,  li 

ut  canonioM  habeo.  Bed  ens  ei  canonicia  considero,  et  <]aod  in  eU  dirii 
■cripturarum  auctoritati  congniit,  cum  laude  «jua  accipio;  quod  aoteii 
congruit,  cum  pace  cjua  respuo. — T,  vn.  p.  177.] 

{}  Ungi  quoque  nocesae  est  oum  qui  baptizatus  sit,  ut  accepto  chrii 
id  est,  unclione,  csaot  unctus  Dei,  et  habere  in  so  gratiam  Christi  posscL- 
70.  p.  190.  cd.  Fell.  Amatol.  1691.] 

[*  Admoiiitos  autcm  noa  ariaa,  ut  in  calice  ofierendo  Dominica  ti 
acrvctur,  DBque  aliud  flat  a  nobia,  quam  quod  pro  nobis  Domioua  prior  fi 
Vt  calii,  qui  in  conunemoratioDe  ejus  ofiertur,  miitua  Tino  offentur,' 
63.  p.  148.] 
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c.  2.  The  reason  was,  because  in  those  places  the  wme  was  so 
strong  that  it  could  not  be  drunk  conveniently  unless  tempered  with 
water :  they  therefore  diluted  their  wine  with  water,  because  it 
required  such  a  mixture.  This  is  plain  from  the  last  chapter  of 
2  Maccabees,  at  the  close :  "  Wine  is  not  pleasing  by  itself,  nor 
water  by  itself;  but  wine  mixed  with  water  produceth  a  plea* 
sant  and  delectable  taste."  If  wines  were  now  so  strong  with  us 
as  not  to  be  fit  to  drink  without  water,  it  would  be  lawful  even 
in  the  Eucharist  to  use  water  with  the  wine,  as  a  thing  in  itself 
indifferent,  provided  only  that  the  water  destroyed  not  the  nature 
of  the  wine,  but  only  tempered  and  diluted  it.  Cyprian,  however, 
appears  to  value  this  custom  too  highly :  for  he  says.  If  the  wine 
be  without  the  water,  then  Christ  is  without  the  people;  if  the 
water  be  without  the  wine,  then  the  people  is  without  Christ.  But 
Christ  cannot  be  so  easily  severed  from  his  church ;  for  the  tie  by 
which  Christ  is  united  to  the  church  is  far  too  strong  and  binding 
to  be  so  readily  broken  asunder.  These  therefore  are  mere  fig- 
ments. 

Our  opponent  goes  through  the  rest  of  his  patristic  testimonies, 
and  cites  some  from  Hilary,  Ambrose  and  Jerome,  which  might  be 
altogether  omitted  as  impertinent  to  the  present  occasion.  For 
Hilary^,  in  that  passage  which  Bellarmine  urges,  does  not  afiirm 
that  any  dogma  not  contained  in  scripture  should  be  received ;  but 
only  that  a  term  may  be  used,  although  it  do  not  occur  in  scripture. 
In  that  book  he  replies  to  Constantino,  who  was  an  Arian,  and  re* 
jected  the  term  Homousiont  because  it  could  not  be  found  in  scripture. 
But  this  is  of  no  force  against  us :  for  we  readily  receive  even  new 
terms,  provided  they  are  such  as  expound  the  genuine  sense  of 
scripture.  Such  are  consubstantial.  Trinity,  person,  supposition, 
unbegotten,  Ocotokos,  and  the  like,  which  are  convenient  exponents 
of  the  meaning  of  scripture.  But  we  should  cautiously  avoid  those 
terms  which  are  foreign  from  the  scriptures,  such  as  transubstantior- 
tion,  consubstantiation,  concomitance,  ubiquity,  and  the  like. 

Ambrose  is  cited,  in  his  book  concerning  the  Initiate,  c.  2  and 
6,^  where  he  explains  the  rites  observed  in  baptism,  which  are 
nowhere  found  written  in  the  sacred  pages.     The  same  author, 

[3  Nolo,  inquit,  verba  quse  non  scripta  sunt  dici  . . .  Die  prius  si  rccte 
dici  putas ;  nolo  adversum  noya  venena  uoyas  medicamontorum  compara- 
tiones  . . .  noyitates  vocum,  sed  profanas,  devitare  jubet  apostolus. — Hilar, 
c.  Const.  Impor.  }.  16.  coll.  1260, 1251.  Paris,  1693  ] 

[4  Ambrosii  0pp.  T.  vn.  p.  4—14.  Paris.  1839.  J 
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Serm.  25,  34,  and  36,^  teaches  us  that   Lent    was   institated  bj 
Christ;   and  £p.  81,  and  Serm.  38,  he  sajs    that   the  Apostles' 
Creed  is  an  unwritten  tradition  of  the  apostles.      I  answer,  in  tlie 
first  place,  that  all  Ambrose's  statements  are  not  to  be  receired; 
for  many  both  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  haye  justly  censored 
him.    Secondly,  Ambrose  recognises  the  perfection  of  the  acriptorei 
in  all  things  necessary,  as  I  shall  hereafter  make  manifest    Thirdlr, 
with  respect  to  those  traditions,  I  confess  that  the  particular  nta 
which  the  church  of  old  used  in  the  administration  of  the  sacn- 
ments  are  not  expressly  prescribed  in  scripture.      That  Lient  wis 
prescribed  by  Christ,  Ambrose  does  not  teach,  but  only  gueas  and 
conjecture:    and  if   Christ   enjoined  Lent  at  all^    it   was  by  his 
example ;  which  indeed  is  what  Ambrose  meant.      For  so  he  ssji, 
Serm.  34 :  **  Thou  subvertest  the  law,  if  thou  keep  not  the  example 
set  by  the  Lord's  fasting  ^"     Ambrose  supposed  that  the  Lenteo 
fast  was  enjoined  by  the  example  of  Christ  in  the  waj  of  preoqyt 
He  defends  Lent,  therefore,  not  by  the  authority  of  tradition,  bot 
of  the  scriptures;  and  accommodates  to  the  same  purpose  other 
scriptures,  wrested  very  unskilfully  from  their  true  drifts ;  as,  for 
example,  the  account  of  the  floods  of  rain-water  which  fell  in  the 
times  of  Noah,  when  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  forty 
days,  and  of  Moses  feeding  the  people  of  Israel  forty  years  with 
manna  from  heaven  in  the  wilderness.     He  heaps  together  other 
passages  of  scripture  also  with  no  greater  wisdom.     When  he  had 
these  places  of  scripture  to  rely  upon,  might  he  not  justlj  accuse  of 
''contumacy  and  prevarication"  all  those  who  ''subvert  this  law" 
of  the  Lenten  fast,  "  given  for  our  salvation,  by   eating  dinners 
therein?"     What?  Do  the  papists  eat  never  a  dinner  firom  cue 
end  of  Lent  to  the  other?     Yea,  verily,  and  every  day.     They 
are  not  then  good  Christians,  if  we  believe  Ambrose.       For  so 
says  Ambrose :  "  What  sort  of  Christian  art  thou,  that  dinest  when 
thy  Lord  is  fasting'?"     But  I  forget  that  this  is  not  dinner,  but 
supper,   even  though  they  eat  the   meal  at  noon:    for   so  they 
choose  by  a  beautiful  distinction  to  prove  themselves  good  catholics, 
and  turn  dinner  into  supper,  that  is,  noon  into  night.      Behold  the 
noble  mirror  of  popish  piety  and  conscientiousness  I    Could  Ambrose 
recognise  these  men  as  catholics  or  Christians  without  abandoning 
his  law  ?    Now  as  to  the  Creed :  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  i^)os- 

[1  T.  n.  p  291;  i.  443;  vi.  448;  v.  126.] 

['  Rescindis  legem,  qui  exemplum  jejunii  Dominici  non  custodis.] 

['  Quails  ChristiaQus  eS)  cum  Domino  jejunante  tu  prandes  ?] 
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iolical,  but  yet  a  written  tradition ;  for  there  is  not  a  word  of  the 
Creed  that  is  not  found  in  the  scriptures.  Ambrose^  not  improperly, 
calls  the  Creed  the  key  of  Peter,  Serm.  38. 

Jbromb,  in  his  epistle  to  Marcella,  says  that  Lent  is  an  apos- 
tolical tradition^,  and  in  his  Dialogue  against  the  Luciferians  recog- 
nises  the  custom  of  the  church  ^  To  this  I  answer :  With  respect  to 
Lent,  the  objection  hath  been  already  satisfied ;  and  as  to  the  pious 
customs  of  the  church,  who  ever  blamed,  or  did  not  rather  highly 
esteem  them  ?  But  these  customs  are  free,  and  by  no  means  in  the 
class  of  necessary  things:  for  Jerome  taught  that  all  necessary  things 
may  be  found  in  scripture,  as  we  shall  shew  in  its  proper  place. 

I  come  now  to  Augustine,  from  whom  our  opponent  adduces 
various  testimonies.  First  he  cites  the  epistle  to  Januarius,  £p.  118, 
where  Augustine  writes  thus:  ''Now  those  which  we  observe, 
handed  down  though  not  written,  and  which  are  indeed  observed 
by  the  whole  world,  may  be  understood  to  have  been  commended 
and  enjoined  to  be  kept  either  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by 
general  councils  (whose  authority  is  most  salutary  in  the  church); 
as  the  anniversary  solemnities  in  which  we  commemorate  the  passion 
and  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  anything  else  of  the  like 
nature,  which  is  observed  by  the  whole  church  wheresoever  diffused 
throughout  the  world ^."  I  answer,  that  Augustine'*s  name  stands 
high  in  the  church,  and  deservedly :  yet  we  must  remember  that 
he  was  a  man,  and  therefore  might  err.  And  although  he  seems 
in  this  place  to  favour  traditions,  yet  in  others  he  defends  the 
perfection  of  scripture  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  as  shall  after- 
wards be   more  conveniently   shewn.      He  was  most  clearly  of 

[^  Nos  unam  quadragesimam  Becundum  traditionem  apostolorum  toto 
nobis  orbe  congruo  jejunamus. — Opp,  T.  iv.  part.  2.  coll.  64,65.  Paris,  1706.] 

[^  Etiam  si  scripturse  auctoritas  non  subesset,  totius  orbis  in  banc  partem 
consensus  instar  prsecepti  obtineret.  Nam  et  multa  alia,  quse  per  traditionem 
in  ecclesits  observantur,  auctoritatom  sibi  Bcript«  legis  usurpaverunt. — Ibid, 
col.  294.  These  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Luciferian :  but  the 
general  principle  is  not  disowned  by  the  orthodox  Dialogist.] 

[0  Ilia  autem,  quse  non  scripta  sed  tradita  custodimus,  quse  quidem  toto 
terrarum  orbe  observantur,  dantur  intelligi  vel  ab  ipsis  apostolis  rel  plena- 
riis  conciliis  (quorum  est  in  ecclesia  saluberrima  auctoritas)  commendata 
atquo  statuta  retinori;  sicuti  quod  Domini  passio  et  resurrectio  et  ascensio  in 
coelum  et  adventus  de  ccelo  Spiritus  Sancti  anniversaria  solemnitate  cele- 
brantur,  ct  si  quid  aliud  occurrerit,  quod  senratur  ab  uni versa,  quacunqu^  sq 
diffundit  ecclesia.] 
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opinion,  that  no  dogma  ought  to  be  received  which  does  not  ral 
upon  scripture.     Either,  therefore,  he  here   speaks  of  tradi^ 
which  are  not  necessary,  or  he  is  at  variance  with  himself.    Boi 
I  come  to  the  passage  itself.     Augustine  speaks  of  traditions  ob- 
served throughout  the  whole  world.     Now  what  are  these?    Tint 
solemn  annual  celebration  of  the  passion,  resurrection,  ascenuon  d 
the  Lord,  and  the  descent  of  the  Hoi/  Spirit   from  heaveo.    I 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  traditions   are  of  no  grett 
moment:  for  without  these  traditions  our  whole  religion  majbe 
safe  and  sound;  consequently  these  traditions  are  not  necessirj. 
We  may  confess  and  bear  in  mind  all  that  relates  to  the  death, 
resurrection,  and   ascension  of  Christ,  without   anj   solemnitj  d 
fixed  and  stated  days.     However,  I  do  not  condemn  the  praedoe 
of  the  ancient  church,  which,  by  a  free  custom,    observed  iliese 
days  as  festivals.     I  reply,  secondly,  that  Augustine  is  ignonmt 
and  uncertain  whether  the  observance  of  these    days    was  insti- 
tuted by  the  apostles  or  by  general  councils ;  which  is  a  suffident 
proof  that  the  origin  of  this   tradition  was  unknown.      Yet  tbe 
papists  say  that  they  are  certain  of  its  apostolical  institution.    Thu 
they  know  more  about  the  matter  than  Augustine  did.     Thirdly,  I 
reply,  that  Augustine  does  not  prove  these  traditions  to  have  been 
observed  by  all  churches.     He  says  so  indeed,  but  he  does  not 
prove  it,  nor  could  he  have  proved  it ;   for  he  did  not  know  what 
was  wont  to  be  done  by  other  churches.    Perhaps  the  neighbouring 
churches  observed  this  custom,  and  it  is  past  doubt  that  the  people 
of  Hippo  and  the  whole  African  church  observed  it :   but  he  could 
not  have  been  equally  certain  of  all  other  churches. 

However,  the  Jesuit  endeavours  to  remove  these  answers  of 
ours :  and,  firstly,  argues  that  these  customs  were  not  free,  becMse 
Augustine  subjoins  that  those  things  which  vary  with  places  are 
free ;  but  that  those  which  are  observed  through  all  the  world  are 
necessary.  I  answer :  Augustine  calls  those  changeful  customs 
free,  and  those  which  are  fixed,  necessary ;  but  how  necessary  ? 
To  salvation?  By  no  means;  but  because  it  was  necessary  for 
every  one,  wherever  he  went,  to  observe  them,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  disorder  and  shunning  scandal.  This  we  confess  :  but  we 
say  that  such  customs  are  always  to  be  observed  with  a  free  con- 
science. Then,  as  to  our  assertion  that  the  apostles  did  not  institute 
these  festival  days,  he  endeavours  to  overthrow  this  also.  Brentios 
proves  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Galatians,  that  the  apostles 
did  not  institute  them,  because  Paul  in  that  chapter  reproves  the 
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Galatians  for  making  a  difference  between  days.  Bellarmine 
answers  out  of  Augustine's  119th  Epist.  ad  Januarium,  that  the 
apostle  speaks  of  those  who  observe  times  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  astrologers.  I  reply,  that  the  Galatians  were  more  inclined 
to  Judaize  than  to  observe  astrological  rules.  Therefore  he  brings 
another  answer  from  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine,  upon 
the  place.  Those  fathers  say,  that  in  this  passage  the  festivals 
of  the  Jews,  and  not  those  of  the  Christians,  are  condemned.  I 
answer :  Tet  even  so  the  scope  of  the  apostle  is  no  less  opposed 
to  the  papists.  Paul  disputes  agamst  those  who  suppose  that  any 
external  ceremony  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or  to  be  conjoined 
with  faith.  If  the  papists  hold  this,  he  disputes  against  them: 
if  they  hold  it  not,  then  they  confess  what  we  desire,  that  these 
traditions  are  free,  and  not  necessary.  In  that  same  epistle  Augus- 
tine complains  greatly  of  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  in  the  church. 
He  says  that  the  number  of  ceremonies  had  so  increased  in  his 
time,  as  to  make  our  state  seem  worse  than  that  of  the  Jews 
had  been.  If  he  were  now  aUve,  and  could  see  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  the  additional  growth  of  ceremonies,  he  would  say  so 
still  more.  Socrates,  Lib.  v.  c.  22,  and  Sozomen,  Lib.  vii.  c.  19, 
and  Augustine,  £p.  86,  are  clearly  on  our  side  in  this  matter :  for 
they  write  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  prescribed  any  thing 
concerning  festival  days. 

The  second  testimony  cited  by  Bellarmine  against  us  from 
Augustine,  is  from  de  Baptism,  c.  Donat.  Lib.  ii.  c.  7,  Lib.  iv.  c. 
6,  Lib.  IV.  c.  24,  and  Lib.  v.  c.  23.  I  answer :  Chemnitz  gives  a 
correct  and  apposite  reply  (which  I  adopt),  that  Augustine  in  those 
passages  is  speaking  of  persons  baptized  by  heretics,  whose  baptism 
he  affirms  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  And  although  Augustine 
says  that  this  is  a  tradition,  yet  he  does  not  say  that  it  is  not  in 
scripture ;  yea,  he  proves  the  same  from  scripture  by  many  testi- 
monies. Bellarmine  spends  many  words  to  no  purpose  upon  this 
point,  and  says  that  no  sufficient  proof  can  be  brought  from  scrip- 
ture; and  that  therefore  Augustine,  although  he  alleged  reasons 
and  scripture  as  much  as  he  could  find,  yet  placed  his  great  foun- 
dation in  tradition.  I  answer :  Nevertheless,  Lib.  v.  c.  4,  he 
uses  these  expressions,  ''Supported  by  so  many  and  such  important 
testimonies  of  scripture,"  &c. — ^and  subjoins,  "  the  reasons  of  truth 
being  so  clear,"  &c.  And  Lib.  v.  c.  26,  he  says  that  what  Cyprian 
advises,  namely,  "  to  recur  to  the  fountain-head  of  scripture,"  is 
the  best  course,  and  what  should  be  adopted  without  hesitation. 
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Here  we  must  remark  the  impudence  of  Bellarmine.  He  sajs  that 
Augustine  does  not  prove  his  pomt  from  scripture,  but  onlj  reUted 
by  what  scripture  his  opponents  endeavoured  to  prove  theirs;  the 
falsehood  of  which  is  manifest.  We  read  indeed.  Lib.  ii.  c  8,  that 
Cyprian  was  pressed  with  the  authority  of  custom  by  the  Soman 
bishop  Stephen,  and  yet  did  not  yield  to  it.  Now  if  the  authoritj 
of  custom  were  as  great  as  the  papists  wish  to  make  it,  he  ^oald 
have  yielded.  Andradius,  however,  Defens.  Con,  Trid.  Lib.  u. 
expressly  says  that  Augustine  pleaded  many  testimonies  of  scrip- 
ture against  the  Donatists ;  whence  I  argue  thus :  Those  testi* 
monies  which  Augustine  used  were  either  apposite,  or  they  were 
not:  if  they  were,  then  he  refuted  the  Donatists  by  scriptare, 
which  Bellarmine  denies;  if  they  were  not,  then  he  abused  and 
played  upon  those  passages,  which  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  say 
of  so  great  a  father. 

But  Bellarmine  hath  still  another  answer; — that  Augustine 
brings  conjectures  out  of  scripture,  which  have  indeed  some  effi- 
cacy towards  establishing  the  truth  after  it  hath  been  defined 
by  a  council,  but  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  unworthy  than  this  reply.  For,  first,  con- 
jectures drawn  from  scripture  are  so  far  from  being  sufficient  to 
refute  heretics,  that  they  have  absolutely  no  weight  at  all.  Augus- 
tine would  have  done  more  harm  than  service  to  his  cause,  if  be 
had  brought  nothing  but  conjectures.  And,  on  the  contrary,  lib. 
v.  c.  47,  he  himself  plainly  declares,  that  he  rests  upon  *'  most 
weighty  testimonies  of  scripture*'  and. ''plain  reasons  of  truth." 
Lib.  V.  c.  23,  he  writes  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  commandment  of 
Ood  to  baptize  those  who  come  from  the  heretics,  if  they  have 
already  received  baptism  amongst  them,  "because  it  is  not  only 
shewn,  but  clearly  shewn  by  the  testimony  of  scripture,'*  &c 
Bellarmine  says  that  Chemnitz  hath  been  dishonest  in  his  citation 
of  this  passage.  Why  ?  Because  those  words  ''  it  is  plainly  shewn 
by  the  testimony  of  scripture"  are  not  referred  to  the  preceding 
but  to  the  following  point,  namely,  that  many  Christians  bapdzed 
in  the  church  lose  charity,  and  yet  do  not  lose  their  baptism. 
But  here  he  is  himself  most  outrageously  dishonest.  For  Augus- 
tine is  proving  it  repugnant  to  the  commandment  of  God  to 
rebaptize  those  who  were  baptized  by  the  heretics,  and  afterwards 
come  into  the  catholic  church,  "  because  it  is  not  only  shewn,  but 
clearly  shewn,  by  the  testimony  of  scripture,  that  many  false 
Christians,   although   they   have  not  the  same   charity   with  the 
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saints,  have  yet  one  common  baptism  with  the  saints  ^"  Who  sees 
not  that  Augustine  applied  these  many  and  plain  testimonies  of 
scripture,  whereby  it  is  shewn  that  baptism  remains  entire  without 
charity,  to  the  confirmation  of  the  cause  which  he  defended 
against  the  Donatists,  namely,  that  those  who  come  from  the 
heretics  are  not  to  be  rebaptized,  because  the  heretics  may  retain 
baptism,  although  they  have  made  shipwreck  of  charity  ?  Besides, 
if  Augustine  had  adduced  nothing  but  conjectures  out  of  scripture, 
could  he  have  used  such  words  as  these,  "  We  may  perceive  by 
so  many  and  great  testimonies  of  scripture,  and  clear  reasons  of 
truth,  that  Christ's  baptism  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  perversity 
of  any  man*?"  And  elsewhere,  **  Because  it  is  not  only  shewn, 
but  manifestly  shewn,  by  the  testimony  of  the  holy  scriptures,"  &c. 
And  elsewhere,  where  he  praises  the  opinion  of  Cyprian,  that  we 
should  recur  to  the  fountain-head,  that  is,  the  scripture,  he 
adduces  that  testimony,  *'  one  God,  one  baptism,"  and  then  goes  on 
to  mention  other  scriptures.  Finally,  if  these  conjectures  are  of  no 
force  until  after  the  definition  of  a  council,  they  were  of  no  force  then 
when  Augustine  disputed  with  them  against  the  Donatists ;  for  up  to 
that  time  nothing  had  been  defined  in  a  council  against  the  Donatists. 
Afterwards  Bellarmine  adduces  a  testimony  from  Innocent's  first 
epistle  to  Decentius^.  However  he  hath  omitted  this  testimony  from 
Innocent,  and  the  next  from  Leo,  in  his  printed  edition,  although  they 
appear  in  his  MS.  lectures.  I  answer  briefly  :  Firstly,  those  decretal 
epistles  are  of  no  weight,  no  credit,  no  authority.  Secondly,  I  say, 
that  Innocent  was  wrong  in  his  traditions,  as  is  plain  from  Augus- 
tine, c.  Julian.  Lib.  ii.  c.  2,  and  elsewhere.  Thirdly,  I  affirm  that 
the  traditions  recited  in  that  epistle  are  frivolous  and  empty  trifles ; 
such  as  that  the  kiss  of  peace  is  not  to  be  given  before  the  mys- 
teries are  completed,  that  confirmation  is  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
bishop,  remarking  that  he  dares  not  utter  the  words  of  confirmation, 
lest  he  should  seem  to  betray  the  mysteries*.     Now  what,  I  pray 

{}  Quia  scriptararum  Banctarum  tostimoniis  non  solum  ostenditur,  sed 
plane  ostenditur,  multos  pseudo-christianos,  quanquam  non  habeant  eandem 
caritatem  cum  Sanctis,  baptismum  tamen  communem  habere  cum  Sanctis.] 

[2  Tot  tantisque  scripturarum  testimoniis  et  perspicuis  rationibus  yori- 
tat  is  intelligitur  Christi  baptismum  non  fieri  cujuslibet  hominis  penrersitate 
pervorsum.] 

[3  Innocentii  ad  Decentium  Ep.  ri.  inter  Epp.  Decret.  ac  Rescriptt.  Rom. 
Pontiff.  Matriti.  1821.  p.  10.] 

[4  Verba  vero  dicere  non  possum,  ne  magis  prodere  videar,  quam  ad  con- 
sultationem  respondere. — lb.  p.  11.] 

[WHITAKBR.J 
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you,  are  these  so  mystic  words  ?  Confirmo  te  signo  enim,  A 
ungo  te  chrismate  salutisy  in  nomine  Patris^  et  FiUi^  ei  Spirits 
Sancti,     These  words  he  dared  not  utter.      Wherefore  ? 

He  then  adduces  a  testimony  from  Leo,  Serm.  6.  de  Qoadng.^ 
and  elsewhere.  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  Leo  was  wroif 
in  saying  that  the  apostles  instituted  fasts,  which  they  nerer  ioft- 
tuted.  Secondly,  I  say  that  those  fasts  which  Leo  delirered  lit 
not  now  observed  by  the  papists.  For  he  speaks  of  fasts  upon  tk 
fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the  week :  but  the  papists  do  not  te 
upon  the  fourth  day. 

And  let  so  much  suffice  for  an  answer  to  the  testimonies  of  cb 
fathers. 


CHAPTER  XUI. 

bellarminb's  remaining  arguments  are   confuted. 

Before  coming  to  our  own  arguments,  I  must  reply  to  tht 
remainder  of  Bellarmine's.  His  fifth  argument  is  taken  iroo 
the  testimony  of  heretics,  which  must  needs  be  a  strong  one.  Tb« 
heretics,  says  he,  of  all  times  have  rejected  traditions ;  therefore 
those  who  despise  traditions  are  heretics.  That  that  was  the  cue 
with  Yalentinus  and  Marcion,  he  proves  out  of  Irenaeus,  Lab.  ui.  c  2, 
and  Tertullian's  Prescriptions.  I  answer :  In  the  JUrst  place,  it  does 
not  prove  that  the  heretics  of  all  times  rejected  traditions,  that  these 
men  whom  he  names  rejected  them :  yea,  those  very  same  heretics 
embraced  traditions,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  these  sanie 
authors  IrenaBUS  and  Tertullian.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  no  coo- 
sequence  in  such  reasoning  as  this:  All  heretics  rejected  tradition; . 
therefore  all  who  reject  tradition  are  heretics.  Secondly^  it  is  no  wftj 
surprising  that  Yalentinus  and  Marcion  should  have  rejected  such  trar 
ditions  as  Irenaeus  means,  and  by  which  they  clearly  saw  that  thej 
were  refuted;  for  IrenaBus  produced  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic 
churches.  Now  this  tradition  was  no  other  than  the  conservatioi 
and  propagation  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  by  the  public  ministry  of 
the  church.    Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  those  men  should  have  despised 

]}  Quod  ergo,  dilcctissimi,  in  omni  tempore  unumquemque  conreiut 
facere  Christianum,  id  nunc  solicitius  est  et  dcrotius  exsequenduin,  ut  apoito- 
lica  institutio  quadraginta  dierum  jejuniis  impleatur. — ^Leon.  Opp.  p.  40. 
Lugd   1633.] 
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traditions,  who  made  no  account  of  scripture,  and  thought  themselres 
-wiser  than  the  apostles.  As  to  Cyprian,  his  error  did  not  lie  in 
rejecting  custom  and  appealing  to  scripture,  (for  he  is  praised  by 
Augustine  for  doing  so,)  but  in  thinking  that  his  opinion  could  be 
established  by  scripture,  whereas  scripture  is  subversive  of  it.  Even 
Gratian,  Dist.  8  and  9,  approves  of  Cyprian  for  refusing  to  yield  to 
mere  custom^.  Bellarmine  subjoins  that  the  Arians  (to  mention  no 
more)  appealed  to  the  scripture  alone.  I  answer :  The  Arians  clung  to 
the  bare  words  of  scripture :  we  do  not  imitate  them  in  that.  We 
do  not  reject  terms  which  never  occur  in  scripture,  provided  the 
sense  and  force  of  those  terms  be  contained  in  scripture,  as  we  have 
frequently  replied  already :  on  which  account  we  condemn  the 
Arians  for  rejecting  the  Homousion,  However,  religion  and  piety 
do  not  consist  in  words;  and  Luther  said  truly,  that  he  should  not 
be  a  heretic  if  he  rejected  the  term  HomoUsion,  and  yet  so  thought 
of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  scriptures  have  dehvered. 

Bellarmine's  sixth  argument  is  taken  from  the  custom  of  all 
nations,  and  specially  of  the  Jews.     Origen,  Hom.  v.  in  Numeras, 
Hilary,  in  Ps.  ii.,  and  Anatohus,  op.  JSuseb.  Lib.  vii.  c.  28,  testify  I 
that  the  Jews  had  unwritten  traditions.     I  answer :    In  the  first  \ 
place,  it  is  a  mere  talmudical  and  cabbalistic  fancy  to  suppose,  that  1 
though  the  law  was  dehvered  in  writing  by  Moses,  the  mysteries  I 
of  the  law  were  concealed  by  him,  and  entrusted  only  orally  to/ 
persons  wiser  than  the  rest.     Hence  have  arisen  their  exceeding 
foolish  traditions  of  the  Mishnah  (dei;r6/o(J(r€i9),  which  Jerome  and 
the  other  fathers  so  frequently  deride.     I  reply,  secondly,  that  the 
Jesuit  himself  confesses  that  some  cathoUcs  have  been  in  a  different 
opinion,  and  that  the  Jews  had  no  such  traditions;  although  ho 
does  not  assent  to  their  view.     However,  the  reasons  on  which  he 
grounds  his  dissent  are  very  slight.     The  first  reason  is,  because 
(says  he)  we  have  already  shewn  that  all  things  are  not  contained 
in  the  law.     I  answer :  But  we  have  shewn  before  that  you  have 
shewn  no  such  thing.     What  (I  beseech  you)  were  the  points  which 
you  determined  not  to  be  contained  in  the  law?    Expiation  of 
original  sin  in  the  case  of  women,  or  of  males  dying  before  the 
eighth  day.     So  Stapleton  also.  Lib.  xii.  c.  5,  with  whom  Bellar- 
mine agrees,  as  you  have  already  heard.     But  we  have  sufficiently 
replied  to  these  conjectures.     Stapleton  however  adds,  that  '*  nei- 

[3  Et  certc,  ut  beati  Cypriani  utamur  sententia,  quselibet  cooBuetudo .... 
veritati  est  postponenda. — Decret  Pars  i.  Dist.  8.  c.  5.  Corp.  Jur.  Canon. 
Lugd.  1591.] 
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ther  is  faith  in  Christ  as  mediator  erer  written  of  in  the 
Testament"  Who  cao  tolerate  auch  an  aaserUon  as  this, 
faith  of  Christ  in  nowhere  found  in  the  whole  old  TeetamM 
then  does  Christ  affirm  that  the  scriptnres  testify  of  him  f 
did  the  apostles  establish  the  Christian  futh  hj  the  old  X 
and  the  fathers  saj  that  the  new  Testament  was  hidden  in 
Bellarmine,  I  suppose,  was  ashamed  of  this  notion  of  Staplefa 
indeed  it  is  full  of  error  and  Jewish  hiasphemy.  Ho  were 
mine  hath  another  argument  ag^st  the  opposite  opink 
Jews,  says  he,  must  have  had  tradiljon,  because,  for  a  li 
after  the  birth  of  Moses  the  people  lived  without  a  wrii 
1  answer:  It  la  true  indeed  that  ererjthing  was  not  wr 
mediately  after  Moaes'  birth ;  but  let  him  prove,  if  he  can 
was  not  written  when  Moses  had  written  the  law.  In  Exo< 
3,  we  read  that  "  Moses  recited  to  the  people  all  the  ^ 
the  Lord."  Therefore  he  did  not  conceal  those  master 
them.  Christ  also  and  the  apostles  always  appeal  to  the  sc 
urge  the  scriptures,  expound  the  scriptures,  and  never  m 
mention  of  these  hidden  mysteries.  Besdes,  if  there  w< 
hidden  mysteries,  then  the  better  part  of  the  divine  law  woi 
been  unwiitten ;  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  thoughL 

But  Bellarmine  goes  on  to  prove  h-om  Thucydides,  jj 
Lycurgus,  Cicero,  and  Ciesar,  that  profane  nations  also 
great  measure  governed  by  unwritten  laws,  and  had  their  ui 
customs.  He  adds  proofs,  besides,  from  the  canon  and  d 
He  produces  all  these  testimonies  to  shew  that  the  force  of 
and  written  laws  is  equal.  I  answer:  In  the  first  place,  tht 
is  not  governed  in  the  same  way  as  profane  republics, 
laws  cannot  provide  for  every  individual  case,  or  embrace 
ticulars;  and  therefore  customs,  having  the  force  of  lawa,  ar 
sarily  requu^d.  But  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  God  to  del 
things  necessary  for  salvaUon  in  the  scriptures.  Tet  erei 
state  custom  does  not  always  prevail.  Cicero  says  in  bis 
Claris  Oratoribiis,  "  We  must  not  use  that  most  corrapt 
custom."  Demosdienes  too  writes  somewhere,  that  we  must 
OS  is  often  wont  to  be  done,  but  as  it  is  fitting  should  be  do: 
«W  yiyovv  voXKaicK,  aW  ojs  irpoa^Ket  yiyveadai,  Terti 
his  traot,  de  Velandis  Virginibua,  says  most  correctly  :  "  W 
savours  of  opposition  to  truth  is  a  heresy,  although  it  be 
custom."  Old  custom,  therefore,  is  of  no  avail  in  religion,  a 
it  have  great  weight  in  the  commonwealth.     He  adds  in  tl 
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place,  "  Christ  named  himself  truth,  not  custom  ^"  As  to  the  canon 
law,  see  Gratian,  Distinct.  8,  where  he  shews  from  Cyprian,  Augus- 
tine, and  Gregory,  that  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  custom  when  it 
opposes  truth.  Secondly ^  there  is  yet  another  difference.  In  civil 
affairs  which  appertain  to  this  life,  men  have  the  light  of  reason, 
and  understand  what  they  should  do :  but  in  religion,  and  things 
pertaining  to  faith,  they  are  blind  by  nature  and  cannot  without 
the  divine  words  and  laws  rightly  worship  God,  or  attain  to  life. 
Wherefore  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  left  to  themselves,  but  must 
be  bound  to  certain  and  written  laws. 

The  Jesuit's  seventh  argument  is  taken  from  the  dignity  and 
privilege  of  the  church.  The  church,  says  he,  is  the  pillar  of 
truth,  the  bride  of  Christ,  &c.  Now  it  would  have  no  such  pri- 
vilege if  all  things  were  written,  and  plainly  written ;  because  then 
all,  even  heretics,  pagans,  and  Jews,  would  understand  as  much  of 
the  mysteries  of  our  faith  as  we  do  ourselves :  and  then  also  that 
would  be  false  which  IrensDus  writes,  Lib.  in.  c.  4,  that  the  apostles 
had  most  fully  lodged  all  that  appertains  to  the  faith  in  the  church, 
as  in  a  rich  repository.  I  answer:  Firstly,  I  confess  that  the 
church  is  the  pillar  of  truth,  the  bride  of  Christ,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  God ;  but  I  affirm  that  these  and 
other  encomiums  of  the  church  belong  only  to  the  elect  and  the 
faithful,  not  to  the  whole  multitude  of  those  who  profess  the 
christian  religion  and  the  external  worship  of  God:  for  these 
have  not  universally  an  union  with  Christ.  Secondly,  I  reply- 
that  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  scripture  is  twofold,  one 
of  the  letter,  and  the  other  of  the  spirit.  As  to  the  former  kind 
of  knowledge,  it  is  no  privilege  of  the  church ;  for  even  the 
impious  can  attain  to  this  knowledge  as  well  as  the  pious :  nor  will 
even  the  papists  themselves  say  that  all  their  most  learned  bishops, 
and  popes,  and  schoolmen,  were  living  member^  of  the  church, 
and  endowed  with  true  piety ;  though,  notwithstanding,  they  main- 
tain them  to  have  been  exquisitely  skilled  in  scripture  in  respect  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  letter.  Tea,  the  devil  himself,  who  exceeds 
all  men  in  wickedness,  exceeds  them  also  in  knowledge.  But  as  to 
the  other  sort  of  knowledge,  that  is  of  the  spirit,  the  church  hath 
in  this  its  greatest  privilege.  I  mean  the  body  of  the  elect ;  for 
they  only  are  taught  of  God,  they  only  understand  the  scriptures 
aright.     The  rest  hearing  hear  not,  seeing  see  not,  and  reading 

\}  Quodcunque  adrersus  reritatem  sapit,  hoc  erit  hsereeiB,  etiam  vetus 

consuetude Ghristus  yeritatem  se,  non  cooBuetudlnem  cognominayit.— 

c.  1,  p.  220,  Col.  Agripp.  1617.] 
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^  understand  not     In  Luke  viii.  10»  Christ  sajs   to  his  cBsdflc 

''  To  you/'  that  is,  the  faithful,  "  it  is  given   to   understand  t 

mysteries  of  the  kingdom   of  God ;  but    to   the   rest   speak  I 

parables,  that  seeing  they  may  not  see,  and  hearing  they  may  i 

understand."    And,  1  Cor.  iL  14,  Paul  says  that  ''the  natunJ  mani 

ceiveth  not  the  things  of  God  ;^  and  they  themselves  cannot  d^;  ti 

many  of  their  prelates  may  have  been,  and  actually  were,  such. 

The  eighth  argument  of  the  Jesuit  is  drawn  from  the  digni 

of  many  mysteries.     Many  mysteries  of  our  religion  (says  Bdli 

mine)  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  require  silence :  otherwise  th 

would  be  known  to  all ;  which  must  not  be.      But  such  would 

^  .  the  case   if  they    were   written :    therefore  all    are    not  writt 

>i  i  But  let  us  see  what  mysteries  he  means.     Firsts  says  he,  we 

not  admit  any  but  a  baptized  person  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mt 
I  answer :  Does  he  think  that  we  make  any  account  of  tb 
masses,  or  care  what  they  do  in  them?  I  confess,  indeed,  tl 
Christ  and  the  apostles  wrote  nothing  about  such  toys  as  the 
But  the  eucharist  itself  is  described  by  three  evangelists,  Mattbe 
Mark,  and  Luke,  and  by  the  apostle  Paul  besides.  What  thei 
,  J  Were   they  unwise  in   writing  these   things?     Yea,   rather  Uw 

were  wise,  and  our  adversaries  foolish  for  thinking  otherwise.  Tl 
Jesuit  next  uses  the  following  argument:  Christ  explained  t 
parables  to  the  disciples  apart,  Luke  viii.  Therefore,  &c  I  a 
swer :  We  also  say  in  like  manner  that  the  scriptures  cannot  I 
understood  by  all,  and  yet  should  be  set  before  all.  So  Chri 
proposed  his  parables  to  all,  though  he  only  explained  them  to  \ 
disciples.  For  the  true  interpretation  of  scripture  ia  granted  on 
to  the  elect  and  faithful.  The  Jesuit  argues,  thirdly^  from  1  Cc 
ii.  6.  "  We  speak  wisdom  amongst  them  that  are  perfect."  Ther 
fore,  says  he,  all  things  are  not  to  be  told  to  all,  but  some  are 
be  reserved  for  the  perfect  and  wise.  I  answer :  Now  the  Jesi 
shews  plainly  his  agreement  with  the  heretics,  and  those  n 
\  heretics  of  the  meaner  sort,  but  the  chief  and  most  celebrated 

I  them  all,  Valentinus,  to  wit,  and  Marcion.     For  these  heretics, 

•;  appears  from  Irenseus,  Lib.  in.  c.  2,  made  use  of  this  same  tea 

i .  mony  to  prove  that  all  thmgs  were  not  to  be  drawn  from  t 

;  scriptures.     Thus  our  adversaries  use  the  same  weapons  as  i 

most  abandoned  heretics  used  of  old,  and  therein  shew  themsel^ 
to  be  nothing  less  than  catholics.  But,  however,  I  reply  to  Vale 
tinus,  Marcion,  and  Bellarmine  all  together,  that  the  apostle  spea 
of  the  same  things  as  are  written.  The  very  same  doctrine  seei 
sound  and  full  of  wisdom  to  some,  and  foolish  to  others.     So  i 
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gospel  of  Christ,  and  Christ  himself,  was  a  scandal  and  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks ;  but  to  the  elect 
of  both  Jews  and  Greeks  (for  such  are  the  perfect  and  the  wise)  it 
was  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.**'  Fourthly^  Bellarmine  says, 
that  almost  all  the  fathers,  when  thej  speak  of  the  eucharist  and 
other  sacraments,  use ^ such  expressions  as,  ''The  faithful  under- 
stand this ;  the  initiated  know  what  is  said^"  I  answer :  I  confess, 
indeed,  that  these  words  frequently  occur  in  the  fathers,  and  I 
know  well  that  the  fathers  were  very  careful  and  anxious  to  afford 
no  occasion  to  the  Gentiles  and  profane  of  ridiculing  those  holy 
mysteries.  They  did  not  choose,  therefore,  to  speak  of  them 
before  alL  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  institution  of 
the  sacraments  cannot  be  found  in  the  bible. 

These  are  all  Bellarmine's  arguments :  let  us  now  come  to  our 
own. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SUCH    OF    OUR    ARGUMENTS   AGAINST    UNWRITTEN    TRADITIONS   AS 

BELLARMINE    HATH    ANSWERED. 

Hitherto  we  have  stood  upon  the  defensive  against  our  adver- 
saries, and  sustained  their  attack  in  such  a  manner  as  that  none  of 
their  weapons  have  done  any  execution  upon  us.  We  will  now 
begin  to  assail  them  in  our  turn.  First,  we  will  produce  our  argu- 
ments from  scripture,  as  being  far  the  strongest  of  all;  and  of 
these  scriptural  arguments,  we  will  place  foremost  those  which 
Bellarmine  hath  attempted  to  answer. 

The  first  passage  of  scripture  is  contained  in  Deut.  iv.  2,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  add  unto  this  word  which  I  speak  unto  you,  neither  shalt 
thou  diminish  from  it."  Also  in  Deut  xii.  in  the  last  verse,  similar 
expressions  occur :  ''Do  only  this  which  I  command  you ;  thou  shalt 
not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  augbt  from  it."  From  these  pas- 
sages we  gather  the  following  argument  .vlf  the  Jews  were  not  per- 
mitted to  add  anything  to  the  books  of  Moses,  then  still  less  is  it 
lawful  for  us  to  add  anything  to  the  canon  of  scripture,  now 
increased  by  so  many  books  Bince.\  But  the  former  was  not  per- 
mitted :  therefore  still  less  is  it  now  permitted  to  us.  The  conse- 
quence in  the  major  is  necessary ;  for,  if  the  five  books  of  Moses 

\}  ta-aatv  ol  fKfiinjfifvoi,  This  phrase,  as  observed  by  Casaubon,  occurs 
at  least  fifty  times  in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom  alone.] 
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contaia  a  full  and  perfect  body  of  doctnDe,  as  they  oert 
and  Mosea  therefore  forbids  aoy  addition  to  be  made,  the 
a  most  abundaQtIy  perfect  body  of  doctHne  must  needs  1 
in  the  whole  circle  of  the  hooka  of  the  old  and  new  Tei 
The  minor  reats  upon  the  express  words  of  scriptiire,  "  Tl 
not  add  to  this  word,  neither  shalt  thou  diminish  from  it." 
Our  opponents  have  devised  vanous  replies,  but  B< 
shall  stand  in  the  place  of  all.  He  hath  a  twofold  answer. 
first  place,  he  says,  that  these  words  are  not  to  be  undei 
the  written  word  of  God,  but  of  the  word  orally  delirere- 
he  proves  by  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  scriptures  \ 
then  extant ;  secondly,  because  Moses  says  "  Which  I  < 
you,"  not,  which  I  write.  I  reply  to  the  first,  that  his 
that  the  scriptures  were  not  then  published  is  manifestly  s 
be  false  by  the  scriptures  themselves.  But  even  if  they 
been  then  written,  yet  Moses  intended  to  write  them.  I 
as  I  said,  the  scripture  shews  Bellarmine's  assertion  to  b 
for  in  Exod.  iiiv.  4,  we  read,  "  Moses  wrote  all  the  word 
Lord."  This  was  in  the  first  or  second  year  after  the  di 
from  Egypt.  Now  he  delivered  this  discourse  in  Denteroi 
the  fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  eleventh  mc 
appears  from  Deut.  i.  3,  a  few  days  before  his  death  ;  for 
ID  the  twelfth  month  of  that  aame  year.  All  therefore  i 
remain  to  be  written  at  that  time,  since  so  short  an  vain 
passed  between  this  harangue  and  the  death  of  Moses  ' 
Buflicient  for  committing  all  to  writing.  That  the  book  of 
onomy  was  then  written,  appears  from  the  book  itself;  n 
of^n  read  in  it,  "  the  worda  which  are  written  in  this 
This  probably  Bellarmine  perceived  on  second  thoughts; 
hath  omitted  this  reason  in  his  late  publication,  although  he 
it  in  the  MS.  He  found  oat  therefore  afterwards,  that  it 
reason  at  all.  Secondly,  as  to  hia  obaervation  that  Moses  s 
command,"  not,  "  I  write,"  it  does  not  follow  from  this  \ 
passage  is  not  meant  to  refer  to  the  written  law.  lo  Josh 
Joshua  is  commanded  to  do  what  the  Lord  had  command 
What?  Were  these  commandmenta  therefore  not  writtei 
the  contrary,  it  is  plain  from  what  follows  that  they  were  i 
"  Thb  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  moi 
thou  shalt  meditate  in  it  day  and  night."  In  the  commei 
of  Deut.  xxviii.,  it  is  thus  written,  "If  thou  wilt  keep  th< 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,"  &c  And  from  verse  5E 
same  chapter  it  appears  that  these  were  written ;   for  tl 
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Moses  says  to  the  same  people,  "  If  thou  keep  not  all  the  things 
which  are  written  in  this  book,"  &c.  At  the  end  of  Deut.  xxvii. 
we  read  thus :  "  Cursed  be  he  who  continueth  not  in  all  the  words 
of  this  law;"  and  Paul,  Galat.  iii.  10,  interprets  this  to  mean 
written  words :  **  In  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of 
this  law."  Thus  he  implies  that  the  whole  law  was  written. 
There  is  no  consequential  force  then  in  the  argument,  that  because 
he  says  "  which  I  command,"  not,  "  which  I  have  written,**  there- 
fore this  word  was  not  committed  to  writing,  but  delivered  by  oral 
tradition.  Besides,  if  Moses  had  entrusted  some  things  orally  to 
certain  persons,  which  he  considered  unfit  to  be  written;  to  whom 
could  he  have  committed  them  rather  than  to  Joshua,  to  whom  he 
imparted  all  his  counsels,  and  who  was  his  successor  in  office? 
Yet  Joshua  himself  is  referred,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  to  the  book. 
Josh,  i.:  "This  book  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  but  thou  shalt 
meditate  therein  day  and  night."  In  which  words  Joshua's  medi- 
tation is  referred  to  the  book  of  the  sacred  scriptures  which  Moses 
Umself  had  published,  and  not  directed  to  those  unwritten  pre- 
cepts. However,  Bellarmine  dismisses  this  reply  of  his  as  not 
sufficiently  strong  or  safe,  and  betakes  himself  to  another,  which 
be  says  is  the  true  one. 

Secondly,  then,  he  answers,  that  the  Lord  willed  in  these 
words,  that  his  commandments  should  not  be  corrupted,  but  kept 
entire,  as  he  enjoined  them.  In  these  things  which  I  command 
you,  you  shall  make  no  change,  either  by  addition  or  diminution : 
but  he  does  not  say,  you  shall  observe  nothing  else  but  what  I 
now  command  you.  I  answer :  I  confess,  indeed,  that  false  inter- 
pretations of  scripture  are  condemned  in  these  words ;  but  this  is 
not  the  whole  of  what  is  here  prohibited.  For  when  God  forbids 
them  to  add,  he  signifies  that  this  body  of  doctrine  was  so  perfect 
as  that  nothing  could  or  should  be  added  to  it ;  and  that,  therefore, 
we  should  acquiesce  in  it,  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  cleave  to  it  alone. 
They  add,  therefore,  who  determine  that  this  teaching  is  not  com- 
plete and  full.  And  when  we  shew  that  this  word  is  written,  we 
shew  that  the  written  word  contains  a  full  and  perfect  body  of 
doctrine,  to  which  nothing  should  be  added.  The  ancient  Jews 
understood  and  explained  these  words  to  mean  that  nothing  should 
be  added  to  the  written  word.  So  Josephus,  quoted  by  Eusebius, 
Lib.  III.  c.  8,  testifies  that  the  authority  of  their  sacred  books  was 
so  great,  that  nothing  was  added  to,  or  taken  from  them,  for  so 
many  ages.  So  the  fathers  also  interpret  these  words.  I  will 
content  myself  with  alleging  Chrysostom,  who,  in  hiaft52nd  Homily 


I 
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upon  Matthew,  says  that  the  priests  added    many  things  to 
law,  although  Moses  had  enjoined  them,  with  threats,  not  to  do 
Nor  let  any  one  suppose  that  Chrysostom  speaks  there  of  thi 
contrary  to  scriptiu-e;    for  he  refers   to    those    rites  of  freqii 

<  .  washings  used  by  the  Jews.     Those  washings    were  not  sin 

,  I  contrary  to  scripture,  but  only  because  the  Pharisees  made  hdii 

{  consist  in  them ;  and  yet  Chrysostom  confesses  that,  in  this  w 

an  addition  was  made  to  the  law,  contrary  to  the  command  of  G 
Hence  it  appears  that  this  passage  in  Deuteronomy  should  be 
derstood  of  the  written  word ;  since  Chrysostom  sajs  that  the  J< 

?!  ,  made   additions,    because    they   used   rites   which    were    nowh 

written,  although  not  absolutely  contrary  to  scripture.  K 
Thomas  Aquinas  himself  explains  this  passage  thus,  ^*  that  noth 
should  be  added  to  the  words  of  holy  scripture,  or  diminished  fi 
them  ^ ;"  and  Cajetan,  upon  the  place,  says,  ''  It  may  be  gathe 
'  from  this  that  the  law  of  God  is  perfect." 

But  let  us  see  how  Bellarmine  establishes  his  interpretati 

Because  otherwise,  says  he,  the  prophets  and  apostles  would  b; 

sinned,  who  afterwards  added  so  much,  if  these  words  be  und 

j  stood  to  forbid  any  addition;  therefore  they  ought  to  be  und 

'  i;  stood  not  of  not  adding  to,  but  of  not  corrupting  what  was  writt 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  w 
not  to  be  ranked  with  other  men,  but  had  as  much  authority 
Moses  himself,  and  therefore  deserved  as  much  credit  as  he.  1 
papists  cannot  establish  their  traditions  by  the  same  authori 
Secondly,  that  the  prophets  and  apostles,  when  they  wrote  ii 
books,  added  nothing  to  the  written  word  of  God.  For  we  m 
distinguish  two  things  in  the  word  of  God; — the  sum  of  i 
doctrine  itself,  and  its  principal  heads, — and  the  explication 
these  heads.  As  to  the  sum  of  doctrine,  nothing  was  added 
the  prophets  and  apostles ;  which  may  thus  be  easily  proved.  1 
whole  scriptm*e  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  law  and  the  gos] 
No  one  denies  that  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  moral,  judicial,  i 
ceremonial,  is  written.  But  perhaps  doubts  may  be  entertaii 
respecting  the  gospel.  Nay,  the  whole  of  the  gospel  itself  n 
be  found  in  the  books  of  Moses.  There  is  no  article  of  the  Cn 
itself,  for  which  there  is  not  some  illustrious  proof  extant 
Moses.  Therefore,  the  whole  doctrine  of  it,  meaning  the  s 
of  its  teaching,  is  contained  in  the  books  of  Moses.  But  as 
the  clearer  exposition  and  explication  of  this  teaching,  many 

{}  Sacra  enim  scriptura  est  rcgula  fidei,  cui  nee  addere  ncc  lubtral 
licet. — Secunda  secundn,  Qusest.  i.  Art.  iz.  Tom.  n.  p.  6,  Antwerp.  1627. 
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ditions  were  made  by  the  prophets  and  apostles.  The  prophets 
illustrated  Moses,  the  apostles  the  prophets:  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  added  any  dogma  which  is  not  found  in  the  books  of 
Moses;  just  as  he  who  explains  a  law  adds  nothing  to  the  law.  On 
this  account  the  apostles  prove  their  gospel  by  the  books  of  the 
old  Testament ;  and  Christ  says,  John  v.,  '*  Search  the  scriptures 
...  for  they  testify  of  me." 

But  Bellarinine  persists,  and  turns  upon  Chemnitz,  Brentius, 
and  Calvin,  who  had  used  this  answer,  thus:  In  the  same  way, 
says  he,  traditions  are  not  additions  to,  but  explications  of,  scripture: 
for  traditions  too  are  found  in  scripture,  not  in  the  particular 
indeed,  but  in  the  universal;  and  the  new  Testament  is  no  otherwise 
found  in  the  old.  He  uses  a  comparison  to  illustrate  this  answer 
of  his :  as  the  tree  is  in  the  seed  virtually,  so  the  new  Testament 
is  in  the  old,  implicitly  and  potentially,  in  the  universal,  but  not 
in  the  particular.  And  in  the  same  way  tradition  is  in  scripture: 
for  as  Moses  says  generally,  "  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God 
raise  up  unto  you  like  unto  me ;  him  shall  ye  hear ;"  so  we  are 
in  the  general  commanded  by  the  apostle  to  ''keep  the  traditions." 
Thus  he  replies  to  Chemnitz,  Brentius,  and  Calvin.  But  I  under- 
take to  obviate  this  reply.  In  the  first  place,  I  maintain  that 
most  of  the  popish  traditions  can  by  no  means  be  expositions  of 
scripture,  because  they  most  openly  contradict  and  oppose  scripture. 
Such  are  their  worship  of  images,  and  sacrifice  of  the  altar;  as  shall 
hereafter,  if  God  permit,  be  made  clear,  when  we  come  to  those 
controversies.  Concerning  these  and  such-like  expositions  of  scrip- 
ture we  may  truly  say :  Woe  to  the  gloss  which  corrupts  the  text  I 
Secondly,  I  say  that  the  Jesuit's  pretence,  that  the  new  Testament 
is  contained  in  the  old,  not  in  the  particular,  but  only  generally,  is 
untrue.  The  comparison  which  he  uses  is  impious  and  blasphemous, 
that  the  new  Testament  is  no  otherwise  contained  in  the  old,  than 
as  a  tree  in  the  seed,  that  is,  only  virtually  and  potentially :  for 
all  the  dogmas  and  heads  of  the  gospel  are  found  in  the  old 
Testament,  not  in  the  universal  merely,  but  also  in  the  particular ; 
not  only  implicitly  but  explicitly,  although  indeed  not  so  plainly  and 
perspicuously.  If  we  run  through  all  the  articles  of  our  faith,  we 
shall  find  them  all,  even  in  the  particular,  in  the  old  Testament, — 
as  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  a  virgin,  and  so  forth.  All  these  are  predicted  in  the  old 
Testament,  and  the  accomplishment  related  in  the  new.  But  they 
will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  sacraments  of  the  new  Testament  cannot 
be  found  in  the  old ;  for  this  occurs  to  me  as  I  ponder  the  subject. 
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Yot  they  can.  For  the  sea  and  the  rock  pre6giired  bajitisn, 
manna  the  Eucharist,  as  the  apostle  testifies,  1  Cor.  x.  OUmt 
the  apostles  could  not  have  proved  all  the  dogmas  wbidi  I 
propounded  out  of  the  old  Testament  Now  it  is  certain  tlm 
apostles  confirmed  all  they  aaii  by  its  authority.  Consequa 
the  Bereans  searched  the  scripturee  (Acts  zvii.)  to  see  wbs 
those  things  which  Paul  preached  were  so.  Bat  if  (as  the  J< 
says)  the  whole  new  Testament  were  comprehended  in  this  sent 
only  ("The  Lord  your  God  will  raise  up  unto  you  a  prophet 
unto  me ;  him  shall  ye  hear,")  as  the  tree  is  io  the  seed, 
apostles  could  cert^nly  never  have  persuaded  the  Jews  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  But  they  used  many  other  teeUmcuiic 
scripture.  Paul  says,  Acts  xxvi.  23,  that  be  said  "nothing  boti 
Moses  and  the  prophets  did  say."  So  Christ,  Luke  zziv.  27, ' 
ginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  espouoded  in  all  the  » 
tures  the  things  concerning  himself."  There  were,  therefore,  c 
testimonies,  sufficiently  clear,  besides  that  single  one  which  Be 
mine  cites.  And  Rom.  i.  2,  Paul  says,  that  the  gospel  was 
mised  in  the  prophets.  It  is  false  then  that  the  new  Teetai 
is  only  potentially  in  the  old.  For  the  whole  gospel  is  no 
perfectly  in  the  old  than  in  the  new  Testament,  although  noi 
perspicuously.  The  tree  is  as  much  in  the  old  Testament,  a 
the  new,  though  it  spreads  not  its  branches  so  diffusely. 

Irenteus,  Lib.  iv.  c.  66,  after  having  shewn  at  large  that  CI 
accomplished  all  that  the  prophets  had  predicted,  subjoins  at  lei 
at  the  close  of  that  chapter:  "Read  more  diligently  the  gospel  gi 
us  by  the  apostles,  and  read  more  diligently  the  prophets,  and  ye 
find  that  aU  that  the  Lord  did  and  suffered  and  taught  is  preac 
in  them '."  This  passage  subverts  Bellarmine's  reply,  August 
upon  Psalm  cv.,  says,  that  "  the  old  Testament  is  unveiled  in 
now,  and  the  new  veiled  in  the  old."  And,  c.  Fauttt,  Afan 
Lib.  XVII.  c.  6,  he  writes  thus :  "  Christ  came  not  to  add  what 
wanting,  but  to  do  and  accomplish  what  was  written*."  And 
says  that  Christ  himself  indicates  this  in  his  own  words,  when 
says,  "  One  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law"  ( 
until  what  is  wanting  be  added,  but)  "  until  all  things  which 

[I  Lcgite  diligentius  id  quod  ab  apostolis  est  evongelium  nobis  datnn 
leglte  diligentiuB  prophotoe,  et  inveDietis  univenam  actionem,  et  omnem  ' 
trinam,  ot  omnem  pasaionem  Domini  noBtri  pnedicatam  in  ipsis. — p. 
PoriB.  1676.] 

I'  Venit  ChriBtuB  non  ut  adderantur  qiue  deerant,  sed  ut  Sena 
implerentur  qiue  icripta  aunt.] 
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mritten  shall  be  accomplished."  So  that  even  Christ  himself  added 
nothing,  but  all  he  taught,  did,  and  suffered,  was  contained  in  the 
old  Testament.  Jerome  says  in  his  Epistle  to  Damasus :  "  What- 
ever we  read  in  the  old  Testament,  we  find  also  in  the  gospel ;  and 
whatever  is  read  in  the  gospel,  is  deduced  from  the  authority  of 
the  old  Testament^"  Therefore  whatever  is  found  in  the  new 
Testament  may  be  confirmed,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  universal 
but  of  the  particular  also,  by  the  authority  of  the  old  Testament. 
We  will  support  this  answer  of  ours  by  only  one  testimony  more. 
Basil  the  Great,  in  his  Ascetics,  writes  thus  :  **  What  is  the  property 
of  a  believer  ?  To  assent  with  the  fullest  persuasion  to  the  word 
of  God,  to  reject  nothing,  and  to  superadd  nothing."  For  this  is 
the  very  thing  which  the  Lord  forbids,  Deut  iv.  Then  Basil 
subjoins :  "  For  if  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  and  faith  be 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God,  then  whatsoever  is 
not  derived  from  the  scriptures  is  sin."  BasiPs  own  words  are  as 
follow :  Ti  *ioiov  wKTTov ;  TO  iv  TOiavTrt  tr\fjpo(popiq,  avpoiaTi" 
OeaOai  Trj  ovucifiei  twv  eiprnJiiviDVy  kqI  /uLrjoev  ToXfx^v  aOerelv  fj 
eirioiaTCLTTeaOaC  ei  'yap  wav  o  ouk  €k  tt/cttco)?  a/uLapTia  iariv, 
a>?  (priaiv  o  aTrocrroAoy,  i;  oe  ttccttis  e^  aKorj^y  ti  oe  aKotj  ota 
pYifiaTo^  GcoiJ,  irav  to  €/ctos  t^9  OeonvevaTOV  *ypa(f>rf^t  ovk  €K 
TTicTTecus  0V9  ofiapria  €<ttip\  From  which  words  I  draw  these 
three  inferences:  First,  that  those  words  of  Moses  contained  in 
Deut.  iv.  and  xii.  should  be  understood  of  the  written  word  of  God ; 
for  it  is  to  those  words  that  Basil  here  alludes:  secondly,  that 
the  word  on  which  faith  is  grounded  is  written :  thirdly,  that  all 
beside  the  scriptures,  €kto^  t^s  OeowyevaTov  'ypa0^s,  is  sin  be- 
cause it  is  not  of  faith,  and  should  be  rejected.  Let  it  suffice  to 
have  spoken  thus  much  upon  the  first  place  from  scripture. 

Our  second  passage  of  scripture  is  taken  from  Rev.  xx.  18,  and 
is  like  the  former.  The  words  are  these  :  "  1  testify  to  every  man 
that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  If  any  man 
shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues 
that  are  written  in  this  book :  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away 
from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from 
the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book."  Bellarmine  replies, 
that  these  words  prohibit  the  corruption  of  this  book,  but  not  the 

[3  Quidquid  in  yetere  Testamento  Icgimus,  hoc  idem  in  evangelio 
roporimus ;  et  quod  in  evangelio  fuerit  lectitatum,  hoc  ex  Yeteris  Testamcnti 
auctoritato  deducitur.] 

[4  Moralia,  Reg.  80,  T.  u.  p.  386,  Paris.  1618.] 
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writing  of  nev  books,  or  the  delivery  of  new  doctrinea. 
Bays  he,  "  John  himaelf  wrote  his  gospel  after  this."  I 
In  the  first  place,  every  additioa  of  books,  provided 
prophetic  or  apostolic,  is  not  indeed  prohibited  in  thew 
the  prophets  or  the  apoetiea  might  add  other  books. 
consequence  will  not  hold,  that  the  aditition  of  the  popish  i 
is  not  forbidden  here,  unless  they  can  prove  that  their  i 
rest  upon  apostolical  authority.  Seeondfy,  I  confess  tl 
words  properly  pertfun  to  the  confinnation  of  the  authorit 
particular  piece  of  prophetic  scripture,  but  they  may  also 
the  confirmation  of  the  completeness  of  the  whole  caooo. 
may,  by  parity  of  reason,  argue  thus :  The  authority  an<j 
of  the  other  books  is  the  same :  if,  therefore,  it  be  not 
add  to  this  book,  then,  by  parity  of  reason,  it  will  be  un 
add  to  any  other  book,  or  detract  from  it.  Hence  it  w 
that  these  books  contain  in  them  a  full  and  perfect  body 
ing,  and  that  no  dogma  should  be  sought  outside  thei 
those  who  suppose  that  there  is  any  other  necessary  arl 
to  these  books.  Solomon,  Proverbs  xzi.  6,  writes  tbtu 
thou  not  unto  his  words,  lest  he  reprove  thee,  and  thou 
a  liar."  So  Ambrose  gathers  from  this  passage,  de  Paradx 
that  nothing  should  be  taken  away  from  the  divine  coi 
The  same  author,  in  his  expodtion  of  the  Apocalypse, 
piece  be  Ambrose's,  which  some  doubt,)  accommodates  ib 
now  before  us  to  the  other  scriptures  also ;  and  our  counti 
llheims  allege  his  testimony  in  their  annotations.  Now 
exposition  Ambrose  affirms  two  things:  First,  that 
expounds  the  scriptures  adds  nothing;  where  he  tacitly 
that  whoever  does  more  than  expound  the  scriptures,  n 
addition  to  them.  In  the  next  place,  he  says  that  Uiose 
are  accursed,  who  added  any  thing  to  the  scriptures,  or  dij 
aught  from  them,  for  the  confirmation  of  their  hereues. 
therefore,  who  add  any  thing  to  the  scripture  itself,  or  ti 
thing  from  it,  are  obnoxious  to  this  denunciation.  Ai 
likewise,  in  his  exposition  of  this  place,  says  that  all  fal* 
scripture  are  condemned  in  these  words.  Thomas  Aquina 
commentary  upon  1  Tim.  vi.,  Lect.  1,  says  that  the  c 
scripture  is  the  rule  of  our  understandings;  in  confirm 
which  ho  subjoins  the  two  places  of  scripture  which  we  ha 
handling,  as  well  that  from  Deuteronomy,  as  this  fr 
[*  Si  quid  enim  vel  addu  vel  detrahas,  pnevsricaUo  qiuedsm  rvj 
-T.  I.  p.  62.   Ool.  Agripp.  1616.] 
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Apocalypse.     Therefore  he  understood  these  words  to  refer  not 
merely  to  this  book,  but  to  the  canon  of  the  whole  scripture. 

We   have  now  discussed  two  passages  of  scripture,   wherein 
additions  to,  or  diminutions  from,  scripture  are  forbidden ;   here 
follows  a  third,  which  is  contained  in  Gal.  i.  8,  in  the  following 
words :  *'  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 
him  be  accursed ;"  and  afterwards,  v.  9,  "  If  any  one  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto   you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be 
accursed."     It  is  a   remarkable  passage,   and    used    by  all    our 
divines  who   write  against  the  popish  traditions.     All   those  are 
obnoxious  to  this  anathema,  who  preach  any  other  gospel  but  that 
which  is  written.     Now  the  popish  traditions  (even  granting  them 
to  be  not  contrary  to  the  scriptures)  are  yet  wholly  beside  the 
scriptures:    those    therefore    who    defend    them,    lie    imder    the 
weight  of  this  anathema.     Whoever  preach  any  thing  as  gospel 
besides  Paul's  gospel,  are  pronounced  accursed.     The  patrons  of 
unwritten  traditions  preach  as  gospel  something  beside,  yea,  con- 
trary to  Paul's  gospel,  since  the  whole  of  that  is  contained  in  the 
scriptures :   therefore  the  patrons  of  popish  traditions  are  declared 
accursed.     Our  argument  from  these  words  is  confirmed  also  by 
the  judgment  of  Augustine,  c.  Liter,  Petilian.  Lib.  iii.  c.  6  ;  and  of 
Basil,  in  Summa^  Moral.  72,  c.  1.     Bellarmine  returns  two  answers. 
First,  that  these  words  are  not  to  be  understood  merely  of  the 
written  word,  but  of  the  whole  word  of  God,  whether  written  or 
unwritten,   and  only   orally  delivered;   and   he    denies    that  the 
fathers  are  opposed  to  this  exposition.     I  answer :  I  confess  that 
the  apostle  denounces  an  anathema  against  those  who  add  any 
thing  to  that  word  of  God  which  he  preached ;  but  I  maintain  that 
the  whole  of  that  word  is  contained  in  the  scriptures.     For  from 
what  source  did  the  apostle  confirm  his  gospel  ?  Assuredly,  from 
the  scriptures  of  the  old   Testament.     How    does   this   appear? 
From  Acts  xvii.  10,  where  we  read  that  the  Bereans  examined  the 
gospel  and  doctrine  of  Paul  by  the  scriptures ;  which  they  would 
not  have  done,  if  all  that  Paul  had  delivered  were  not  contained  in 
the  scriptures.     In  Acts  xxvi.  22,  23,  a  still  plainer  testimony 
occurs :  in  that  place  the  apostle  declares  to  Festus,  that  he,  having 
received  help  of  God,  had  continued  up  to  that  day,  testifying  to 
all,  but  saying  nothing  else  than  what  Mose&  and  the  prophets  had 
said ;  and  then  he  enumerates  certain  heads  of  his  teaching,  Christ's 
death,  resurrection,  &c.     It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  apostle 
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never  spoke  a  word,  or  taught  a  single  point,  which  might  not  be 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  whole  rf 
Paul's  Gospel  can  therefore  be  proved  by  the  certain  and  deir 
authority  of  the  old  Testament. 

Now   as  to  Bellarmine*s   pretence,    that   Augustine  and  Baal 
offer  no  obstacle  to  our  understanding  this  place  as  he  would  baie 
it  understood,  let  us  see  what  is  in  it     Those   fathers,  says  he, 
do  not  infer  from  this  passage  that  nothing  is   to    be  deUvrnd 
beside  the  scriptures,  but  only  nothing  contrary  to  them.     Sot 
these   are    the   words  of   Augustine    in    the    place    cited   above : 
"  Whether  the  subject  be  Christ,  or  his  church,  or  anything  ebe 
appertaining  to  our  faith  and  hfe ;  if  (I  do  not  say  we,  who  are 
no  wise  comparable  to  him  who  said,  Hhough  we,'  but  even  whi 
he  there  immediately  subjoins,  if)  an  angel  from  heaven  preadi  to 
you  anything  besides  what  you  have  received  in  the  scriptures  of 
the  law  and  of  the  gospel,  let  him  be  accursed  I"      In  these  words 
we  should  observe  and  consider  the  following   points:    First,  that 
all  that  Paul  taught  may  be  found  in  the  scriptures.      This  Augus- 
tine expressly  affirms,  dividing  the  scriptures  into  the  law  and  the 
gospel.     Secondly,  that  all  things  necessary  may  be  found  in  these 
legal  and  evangelical  scriptures.     For,  says  Augustine,  "  Whether 
the  subject  be  Christ,  or  his  church,  or  anything  else  appertaining 
to  our  faith  and  life."     Thirdly,  that  whatever  is  preached  or  an- 
nounced besides,  what  is  contained  in  these  scriptures,  is  to  be  wfaollj 
rejected.      His  words   are,  "  besides  what  is  written :"  therefore 
not  only  that  which  is  contrary  to,  but  that  also  which  is  beside  the 
scriptures,  should  be  refused.    Fourthly,  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that    Augustine    joins    Paul   in    anathematizing    the    patrons  and 
preachers  of  unwritten  traditions.     Now  Basil's  words,  MarcU.  72, 
are  to  this  effect :  ^*  It  behoves  those  hearers  who  are  skilled  in 
scripture,  to  examine  what  is  delivered  by  their  teachers,  and  to 
receive  whatever  is  consonant  to  scripture,  but  reject  whatev^  is 
alien  from   it^"     And  in  confirmation  of  this  he^  cites,  amongst 
others,  this  testimony  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians.     Whence  it  mani- 
festly appears,  that  Paul  is  here  speaking  of  the  scriptures,  and 
condemning  every  doctrine  not  therein  deUvered :  otherwise,  if  a 
teacher  might  allege  other  things  beside  the  scriptures,  Basil  would 
have  cited  this  passage  to  no  purpose.     In  that  case,  he  should 

[}  dci  rS)V  axpoarav  roi/s  ireiratdcvficvovff  ras  ypa<f>as  doxc^^ciy  ra  nxtpa  rSa 
bihaa-KoKfav  \€y6fuva'  Koi  ra  fi€V  ovfMxfxava  ralr  ypaffxiis  b€x*(r$aif  ra  dc  oXXor^ 
«iro^aXXe*v.— 0pp.  T.  U.  p.  372.] 
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I  have  proposed  some  other  test  besides  the  scriptures,  by  which  those 
skilled  in  scripture  should  examine  the  sayings  and  teachings  of 

I  their  instructors.     For  how  can  those  who  are  only  skilled  in  the 
scriptures  examine  those  things  which  their  masters  dehver  beside 

I  the  scriptures  ?   It  appears  therefore  hence,  that  whatever  is  beside 

,   the  scriptures,  is  alien  from  them,  and  therefore  should  be  rejected. 

,    Thus  those  fathers  say  precisely  what  we  say,  and  maintain  the 

,   same  tenets  as  we  maintain. 

But,  says  Bellarmine,  the  fathers  have  used  this  passage  to 
confirm  tradition,  as  Athanasius  in  his  book  of  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Word,  and  Cyril  in  his  book  upon  the  Orthodox  Faith.  I 
answer :  Traditions  are  either  consonant  to  scripture,  and  then 
they  should  be  received,  and  those  who  do  not  receive  them  are 
condemned  in  these  words ;  or  they  are,  as  Basil  expresses  it,  alien 
from  scripture,  and  then  they  should  be  rejected.  These  fathers 
speak  of  those  traditions  which  are  consonant  to  scripture,  not  of 
such  as  are  alien  from  it.  So  much  for  Bellarmine's  first  reply  to 
the  passage  alleged  from  Gal.  i.  8.  I  come  now  to  his  second  reply. 
He  says,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  word  ''beside"  in 
this  place  is  equivalent  to  "  against :"  so  as  that  Paul  here  anathe- 
matizes those  who  deliver  anything  against,  not  beside,  the  scrip- 
tures; consequently,  that  new  doctrines  are  not  here  prohibited, 
provided  they  do  not  contradict  the  scriptures.  The  Rhemists 
explain  the  passage  in  a  similar  way;  and  so  does  Staplcton, 
Lib.  xii.  c.  10.  We,  however,  take  the  word  "  beside"  in  its 
strict  sense,  so  as  to  bring  under  this  denunciation  whatever  is  de- 
livered beside  that  gospel  delivered  by  the  apostle.  But  let  us  see 
the  reasons  by  which  Bellarmine  seems  to  confirm  this  reply  of  his. 
He  hath  four  of  them.  The  first  is,  because  Paul  himself  taught 
and  wrote  many  things  beside ;  and  after  this  Epistle,  John  wrote 
his  Apocalypse  and  his  Gospel.  1  answer:  I  maintain  that  Paul 
did  not  afterwards  teach  other,  that  is,  new  and  different  doctrines 
(as  Bellarmine  wishes  to  be  supposed),  but  taught  the  same  things  to 
other  persons;  for,  since  he  went  afterwards  into  other  regions 
he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  things  frequently.  Thus  he 
taught  other  persons,  but  not  other  things.  Now  that  he  neither 
ought  to  have  taught,  nor  actually  did  teach,  anything  different, 
but  always  one  and  the  same  thing,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  is  one,  and  that  he  always  taught  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  Bellarmine's  second  reason  is  drawn  from  the  drift  and 
design  of  the  apostle,  because,  says  he,  the  apostle  there  disputes 
r  1  40 

[WHITAKER.] 
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against  those  who  mamtained  the  obligation  of  the  law:  now  to 
maintain  this  was  against,  and  not  merely  beside,  the  gospel  fretAsi 
by  Paul.     I  answer :  But  Paul  not  only  proves  that  the  rites  cl 
the  law  should  not  be  obserred,  nor  is  this  his  whole  design;  te 
affirms  also,  that  he  had  dehvered  to  the  Oalatians  the  gospel  in  is 
whole,  perfect  integrity,  so  as  that  whatever   was   thereto  iddeo, 
was  false  and  impious.     For  the  apostle  says  that  the  false  aposds 
had  transferred  the  Galatians  to  '*  another  gospel,  which,"  sap  be 
in  that  same  chapter,  **  is  not  another ;  but  there  are  some  tbt 
trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ."      It  was  iiot» 
therefore,  another  gospel  which  these  false  apostles  preached,  b« 
only   a  corruption  and   depravation   of  that    gospel    whidi  F^ 
preached;  and,  whereas  the  apostle  had  delivered  to  the  Galadtfi 
that  gospel  of  Christ,  wherein  our  salvation  is  fully  and  perfeetlj 
set  forth)  these  false  apostles  endeavoured  to  introduce  thdr  legal 
observances,  which   was  a  thing  both  beside  and    against  Faols 
gospel.     But  the  apostle  does  not  use  the  term  cigainstj  because 
the  false  apostles  would  have  denied  that  it  was  against  that  gospd 
which  Paul  himself  had  delivered.     In  order,  therefore,  to  obmte 
this  false  pretence,  the  apostle  says,  "  beside  what  I  preached  unto 
you,  and  ye  received :"  as  if  he  had  said,  I  taught  you  nothing  d 
the  kind ;   therefore  those  who  introduce  such  things  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  by  no  means  to  be  listened  to.      Thus  it  is  certain 
that  beside  suits  the  apostle'*s  design  much  better  than   offoinsi 
Bellarmine's  third  reason  is  taken  from  Bom.  zvi.  17,  where  the 
apostle  writes  thus :    *'  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  those  who 
cause  divisions  and  ofifences,  beside  the  doctrine  which  ye  hare 
learned ;''  where,  says  he,  Erasmus  translates  it,   against.     I  an- 
swer: I  confess  it,   and  so  does  Beza:  for   whatever  is  ag^nst 
scripture  is  also  beside  it;  and,  conversely  also,   whatever  in  our 
holy  religion  is  taught  beside  the  scriptures,  is  against  the  scriptures 
too,  if  it  carry  with  it  any  notion  of  necessity,  that  is,  if  it  be  pro- 
posed as  a  necessary  doctrine.     Since  the  apostles  delivered  abun- 
dantly all  necessary  things  in  the  scriptures,  whatever  is  urged 
as  necessary  beside  the  scriptures  is  justly  deemed   contrary  to 
them.     I  confess  that  irapd  may  sometimes  be  conveniently  trans- 
lated against,  but  not  in  this  place.     Bellarmine's  fourth  reason  is 
taken  from  the  authority   of  the  fathers.      Of  these   he   brings 
forward  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  QE^umenios, 
and  Augustine.     These  all,  says  he,  explain  ''beside"  by  "against** 
I  answer,  that  in  religious  matters  beside  is  equivalent  to  agtUnst 
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the  scriptures:   but  we  have  already  shewn  the  reason  why  the 
apostle  uses  the  term  beside  rather  than  against,  because  it  suited 
his  purpose  better.     There  is  no  necessity  for  answering  his  pa- 
tristic authorities.     However,  Chrysostom  is  most  plainly  for  us, 
and  against  our  opponent:   for  thus  he  writes  upon  the  present 
passage :  ''  The  apostle  said  not,  if  they  tell  you  all  the  contrary, 
or  subvert  the  whole  gospel,  but  even  if  they  preach  you  any  (that 
is,  even  a  slight  and  minute,  even  the  smallest)  thing  beside  that 
gospel  which  ye  have  received,  if  they  shake  any  portion  of  it,  let 
them  be  accursed."    And,  to  make  it  still  more  clear  that  he  is  upon 
our  side,  he  subjoins :   **  Abraham,  when  he  was  asked  to  send 
Lazarus,  answered,  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;   if  they 
believe  not  them,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead.     Now  Christ  introduces  Abraham  speaking  thus  in 
the  parable,  to  shew  that  he  would  rather  that  more  faith  should 
be  reposed  in  the  scriptures  than  in  even  men  raised  from  the  dead : 
v€Kpwv  ey€ipo/uL€vwv  a^ioTTKTTorepa^  fiovXer ai  eivai  Ta^  *ypa(f>a^. 
And  Paul  (and  when  I  say  Paul,  I  say  Christ,  since  it  is  he  who 
directed  the  mind  of  Paul)  prefers  the  scriptures  even  to  angels  de- 
scending out  of  heaven,  koi  ayyeXwv  cf  ovpavov  KarafiaivovTwv 
avTcts  irpoTiOrfai,  and  that  very  properly ;  since  angels,  however 
great,  are  but  servants  and  ininistei*s ;  whereas  the  whole  scriptiu*e 
hath  come  to  us  not  from  servants,  but  from  God  the  Lord  of  all." 
Thus  it  is  certain   that  Chrysostom   maintains  the  perfection   of 
scripture,  and   is  on   our  side  against  the  papists:    for   in  these 
words  he  subverts  both  the  Jesuit^s  answers,  since  he  determines 
that  the  apostle  both  speaks  of  the  written  word  of  Ood,  and  con- 
demns  whatever  is  preached   not   only  against,   but   beside   the 
scriptures.     So  CEcumenius  upon  this  place,  to  nap   o  SrfXol  to 
oaov  otiTTore  fJUKpov  tou  KtfpvyfiaTos*  "  How  small  soever  it  be,  let 
him  be  accursed."     So  Theophylact  remarks  that  the  apostle  does 
not  say  "  contrary  to,"  but  "  beside." 

I  come  now  to  Augustine,  some  of  whose  words  Bellarmine 
cites  from  his  ninety-eighth  Tractate  upon  the  gospel  of  John; 
and  the  same  words  are  cited  also  by  the  Rhemists  in  their  note 
upon  this  place  to  the  Galatians.  There  Augustine  writes,  that  the 
apostle  said  not,  ''  Above  what  ye  have  received,  but  beside  what 
ye  have  received  ^     For  had  he  said  the  former,  he  would  have 

[1  Nam  81  illud  dicerct,  sibi  ipsi  prsejudicaret,  qui  cupiebat  venire  ad 
Thessalonicences,  ut  suppleret  quse  illorum  fidei  dofuerunt.  Sed  qui  supplety 
quod  minus  erat  addit,  non  quod  inerat  tollit.] 
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answered  himself  by  anUdpation,  who  desired  to  come  to 
Thessalonians  that  he  might  supply  what  was  la.cking  in  th^  fiut 
I  answer  :  This  testimony  is  of  no  weight  against  us  and  our  ex 
sition^  because  although  Paul  meant  to  go  to  the  Theflsaloxuaos 
give  them  more  instruction,  yet  it  was  in  the  same,  and  not 
different  points.  As  to  the  apostle's  saying  that  something  wis  s 
lacking  to  their  faith,  I  use  a  distinction.  There  was  sometk 
lacking  to  their  faith  subjectively,  not  objectively.  The  aposde  1 
delivered  to  them  the  whole  doctrine,  but  they  had  not  receirft 
all ;  consequently  he  desired  to  come  to  them  again,  that  tl 
might  more  fully  receive  the  doctrine  delivered,  and  that  tb^  £i 
%  might  be  rendered  more  stable.    In  like  manner  we  also  need  di 

fresh  instruction,  that  we  may  make  every  day  new  advances 
the  faith,  since  our  faith  is  not  perfect  in  this  life.  Meanwl 
Augustine  does  not  say  that  it  is  only  contrary  doctrines  thst 
condemned  by  the  apostle ;  for  the  additional  teaching  of  which 
speaks  may  be  such  as  is  not  beside,  but  contained  in  the  sa 
tures.  So  much  for  our  third  testimony  from  scripture.  S 
follows  the  fourth. 

Now  the  fourth  passage  of  scripture  which   we  cite  ag» 
traditions  is  contained  in  the  last  verse  of  the  twentieth  chaptei 
John,  and  runs  thus :  "  These  are  written  that  ye   might  beli 
f;  I  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing 

^^  '  might  have  life  through  his  name."    It  is  manifest  from  these  woi 

.  that  all  necessary  things  may  be  found  in  those  which  are  writt 

;  because  by  these  a  full  and  perfect  faith  may  be  produced,  inasmi 

as  such  a  faith  is  capable  of  procuring  eternal  life.  This  interpi 
ation  of  ours  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  Trad 
49  in  Joan,  and  de  Consensu  Evangel  Lib.  i.  c.  35,  and  of  C} 
upon  John,  Lib.  xii.  c.  ult.  Bellarmine  is  here  upon  the  ra 
and  turns  himself  on  all  sides  to  evade  the  difficulty.  At  last 
gives  five  answers,  which  we  will  examine  in  order. 

First,  he  says  that  John  speaks  of  Christ's  miracles,  and  assc 
that  miracles  numerous  enough  to  prove  and  persuade  us  that  Chi 
was  the  Messiah  are  committed  to  writing.  I  answer:  Although  1 
evangelist  does  mention  miracles  in  the  preceding  verse,  yet  the  w( 
Tai/ra,  which  he  subjoins  in  this,  is  to  be  understood  of  doctr 
rather  than  of  miracles.  For  miracles  do  not  properly  produce  fa 
in  us,  but  rather  confirm  and  support  it  when  it  hath  been  produo 
and  miracles  minister  to  and  win  credence  for  the  doctrine.  He 
therefore,  the  end  of  the  whole  gospel  is  indicated :  for  the  sec 
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of  the  gospel  Is  that  we  should  believe,  and  so  have  life  eternal.  So 
Augustine  upon  this  place,  Tractat.  122 ;  so  de  Lyra ;  so  cardinal 
Hugo ;  so  Jansenius.  Augustine  says  that  the  end  of  the  book  is 
indicated  in  these  words.  De  Lyra  says  that  in  these  words  the 
utility  of  this  doctrine  is  pointed  out.  Cardinal  Hugo  writes  thus : 
**  In  these  words  is  declared  the  end  of  scripture  in  general,  and  of 
this  book  in  particular/'  Jansenius  in  like  manner  says  the  end 
and  drift  of  this  book  are  designed  in  these  words. 

Secondly,  Bellarmine  answers  that  John  speaks  only  of  the  things 
written  by  himself;  and  that  therefore  if  these  are  sufficient,  the 
other  scriptures  will  be  superfluous.  I  answer:  If  the  things  written 
by  John  are  such  as  that  we  may  by  them  reach  faith  and  salvation, 
then  much  more  may  we  reach  faith  and  salvation  by  all  the  books 
and  the  whole  canon  of  the  scriptures.  Besides,  we  may  give  a 
far  coirecter  explanation  of  this  passage,  if  we  say  that  John  speaks 
here  not  only  of  his  own  book,  but  of  all  the  books  of  the  new 
Testament :  for  he  had  seen  them  all,  and  this  gospel  was  written 
last ;  and  even  though  perhaps  some  of  the  books  were  published 
after  it,  yet  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  all  necessary  things  were 
not  then  written.  But  when  he  says,  "  These  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,"  he  is  not 
to  be  understood  to  assert  that  faith  or  salvation  could  in  no  way 
be  received  without  these  scriptures.  For  faith  and  life  may  be 
obtained  from  the  old  Testament ;  and  those  who  had  only  the  old 
Testament  were  believers  and  in  a  state  of  salvation :  but  by  this 
present  way  we  reach  faith  and  salvation  with  greater  clearness  and 
plainness,  in  a  better  and  surer  method.  These  writings  of  John 
are  therefore  necessary,  like  the  other  books  of  the  new  Testament, 
only  upon  the  preUminary  supposition  that  God  chose  to  teach  us 
now  under  the  gospel  in  a  clearer  way,  and  afford  us  most  manifest 
evidence  of  the  redemption  which  hath  been  wrought. 

Thirdly,  Bellarmine  pretends  that  John  does  not  affirm  that  these 
by  themselves  are  sufficient  to  salvation,  but  that  these  and  other 
things  which  have  been  written  are  referred  and  subordinated  to  the 
end  of  producing  faith,  and  so  putting  us  in  possession  of  life.  I 
answer :  Scripture  is  not  only  one  of  those  means  which  relate  to 
salvation,  but  the  entire  and  sole  medium,  the  perfect  and  complete 
medium,  because  it  produces  a  perfect  faith.  For  that  faith  which 
brings  salvation  is  perfect ;  and  consequently  the  medium  whereby 
that  faith  is  produced  is  also  perfect.  An  argument  may  be  framed 
thus :  All  things  necessary  to  salvation  are  contained  in  believing 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.     Now  all  things  requisite 
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for  our  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  are  written  :  tha 
things  necessary  to  salvation  are  conttuned  in  the  scripture 
Fourthly,  Bellarmine  endeavours  to  evade  the  tesUn 
Augustine  and  Cyril.  He  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  tho» 
speak  only  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  or,  at  most,  of  his  w 
actions.  I  answer  :  This  is  enough.  For  if  John  hath  su 
written  all  Christ's  sayings,  then  he  hath  sufficiently^  for 
poses  committed  his  whole  doctrine  to  writing.  He  says 
second  place,  that  they  do  not  affirm,  upon  the  evidenci 
passage,  that  all  things  are  sufficiently  written  which  are  aJ 
necessary  to  salvation ;  but  that  all  things  which  the  e 
deemed  fit  to  he  written  are  written  sufficiently.  I  anew* 
is  surely  a  ridiculous  fiction,  which  he  hath  learned  fron 
Lib.  111.  c.  ult.  However,  if  we  consult  Augustine  and  C 
shall  easily  perceive  the  falsehood  of  this  interpretation, 
tine  says  {Tract.  49.  in  Joan.)  that  "those  things  which 
sufficient  for  the  st^vaUon  of  believers  were  chosen  to  be  co: 
to  writing';"  and  does  not  say  that  what  was  vrritten  w 
ciently  written.  Therefore  all  things  are  sufficiently  writtei 
are  sufficient  for  our  salvation  and  necessary  to  it.  Tli 
father  (rfe  Consensu  EvangeL  Lib.  i.  c.  ult.)  writes  thus :  * 
soever  he  (i.  e.  Christ)  wished  that  we  should  read  coacen 
words  or  works,  he  enjoined  the  task  of  committing  to  writii 
the  apostles,  as  if  they  were  his  hands."  Perhaps  they  w 
upon  the  expression,  "  What  he  wished  that  we  should 
But  this  makes  signally  against  themselves.  For  their  tr 
are  written  somewhere,  although  they  are  called  unwritten. 
Augustine  says  Christ  committed  to  his  apostles  the  writinj 
those  things  which  he  wished  us  to  read.  Therefore  he  j 
commandment  either  to  write  or  read  more  traditions.  F< 
had  wbhed  them  to  be  either  written  or  read,  who  shoul 
written  them  rather  than  the  apostles  who  wrote  the  ret 
where  should  they  have  been  read  rather  than  in  the  ci 
books  and  writings  ?  Cyril  upon  John,  Lib.  xn.  c  ult.,  sa; 
those  things  are  written  "  which  the  writers  deemed  sufficie: 
for  morals  and  for  doctrine,"  Two  things  offer  thomsel 
consideration  in  this  testimony :  first,  that  these  words  8h< 
understood  not  of  the  books  of  John  only,  but  of  the  res 
therefore  he   says,    " which   the  writers"    that   is   the  a 

['  Electa  gunt . . .  qus  Hcriberentur,  qme  saluti  credentium  raffle 
debaotur. — 0pp.  T.  m.  col.  2163.  Paris.  1837. — The  other  referai 
oltod  more  largely  below,  chap.  17.] 
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deemed  sufficient :  secondly,  that  the  things  which  are  written  are 
sufficient  both  for  morals  and  doctrine. 

Fifthly,  Bellarmine  answers,  that  all  things  are  sufficiently  written 
in  the  general,  but  not  in  the  particular;  because  we  are  commanded 
in  the  scriptures  to  hold  traditions :  where  we  have  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  subterfuge  as  he  had  previously  used.  I  answer :  If  all 
things  are  thus  only  written  in  the  general,  why,  I  beseech  you,  was 
80  much  written  ?  A  few  things  would  have  been  sufficient,  from  which 
the  rest  might  have  been  taken.  Yea,  this  one  single  sentence  might 
have  been  enough,  ''Believe  what  the  church  teaches:"  just  as  he 
had  before  said,  that  his  traditions  were,  in  the  general,  enjoined  by 
Paul  in  those  words,  "  Hold  the  traditions,"  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
more  to  be  desired.  Augustine  however,  as  ye  have  heard  but 
now,  determines  far  otherwise  :  "  Whether  the  subject  be  Christ,  or 
his  church,  or  any  other  matter  appertaining  to  our  faith  or  life, 
I  say  not,  Though  we,  who  are  in  no  wise  comparable  to  him  who 
said.  Though  we ;  but  assuredly  I  do  say  what  he  added  in  that 
place,  Though  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  thing  beside  what 
ye  have  received  in  the  scriptures  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  let  him 
be  accursed."  Therefore  all  things  are  particularly,  and  that  too 
with  the  fullest  sufficiency,  consigned  to  writing.  Andradius  in  his 
Orthodox  Explications,  Lib.  ii.  gives  a  different  answer,  but  one  so 
ridiculous  and  foolish  that  Bellarmine  did  not  choose  to  make  use  of 
it.  He  says  that  Augustine  and  Cyril  write,  that  those  things  which 
are  written  are  sufficient,  not  because  the  evangelists  have  com- 
prised all  the  mysteries  of  our  faith  in  this  small  volume,  but 
because  those  most  holy  persons  had  committed  to  writing  ''  what 
might  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  credit  of  all  the  other  things 
which  were  not  contained  in  written  documents."  Thus,  if  we  be- 
lieve Andradius,  these  fathers  meant  that  the  evangelists  wrote,  not 
what  was  sufficient  for  our  faith  (which  however  Augustine  expressly 
affirms),  but  what  was  sufficient  to  settle  the  credit  of  traditions;  — 
an  assertion  destitute  of  all  reasonable  support  I  For  how  can  these 
things  which  are  committed  to  writing  establish  the  credit  of  those 
which  are  nowhere  written?  Augustine  says  besides,  that  the 
apostles  wrote  by  divine  authority  whatever  Christ  "  wished  us  to 
read  concerning  either  his  words  or  works."  Andradius  is  more- 
over at  variance  with  himself;  since,  after  having  first  said  that  "most 
holy  persons^**  had  written  what  sufficed  to  establish  the  credit  of 
other  things,  he  so  far  forgets  himself  afterwards  as  to  maintain  that 
Cyril  spoke  here  **  of  the  gospel  of  John  only."  We  have  said 
enough  upon  this  testimony. 
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I  come  now  to  the  celebrated  pusags  of  the  apostle  whidi he 
tained  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17  :  "  All  scripture  is  given  b/  inipint 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  i 
for  ioatructJon  in  righteousness;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  peri 
throughly  furnished  for  every  good  work."  I  will  not  here  diq 
whether  the  apostle  speaks  here  only  of  the  books  of  the  old,  cf 
the  books  of  both  Testaments,  My  opinioD  is  that  these  « 
refer  to  the  new  Testament  also :  for  although  the  books  of  the  i 
Testament  had  not  yet  been  published  whea  Timothy  was  a  A 
yet  some  of  them  had  already  seen  the  light  when  the  apostle  m 
these  words.  However,  if  be  spake  only  of  the  books  of  the 
Testament,  then  our  argument  may  be  pressed  still  more  cl« 
For  if  the  books  of  the  old  Testament  are  of  themselves  suffic 
for  all  the  ends  here  enumerated,  then  much  rather  do  the  k 
tures  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments  together  contain  a  full  b 
of  doctrine.  But  I  do  not  choose  to  moot  this  question ;  thong 
think  that  this  b  a  general  sentence  referring  to  the  whole  script^ 
From  this  passage  we  draw  the  following  conclusion ;  The  whole  sc 
ture  is  useful  for  the  end  of  rendering  the  man  of  God  perfect 
every  good  work  :  therefore,  the  scriptures  are  sufficient  for  all  th 
necessary  for  us.  Our  opponent  hath  a  twofold  reply  :  first,  by  t 
ceding  a  certain  sort  of  sufficiency ;  secondly,  by  denying  that  s 
ciency  which  we  mainbun.     Let  us  examine  these  replies. 

First,  he  says,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  scriptures  do, 
a  certain  sense,  sufficiently  instruct  and  perfect  a  man  of  G 
forasmuch  as  many  things  ore  "  expressly  "  contained  in  sc 
ture,  and  the  same  scripture  teaches  us  also  whence  the  "; 
may  be  derived."  We  have  already  answered  this  reply,  by  sb 
ing  that  the  scripture  cannot  be  called  sufficient  only  becan» 
sufficiently  delivers  some  necessary  things  in  the  general,  and  ii 
cates  the  source  whence  the  rest  may  be  derived ;  because  t 
there  would  have  been  no  need  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  b 
published  so  many  books  of  scripture.  The  Decalogue,  the  Cn 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  would  have  been  enough,  and  there  wc 
have  been  no  necessity  for  so  many  pieces.  But  the  Holy  Sj 
willed  that  we  should  be  most  fully  instructed,  and  therefore  caa 
so  many  books  to  be  published,  and  referred  us  to  the  scripti 
wherein  a  clearly  sufficient  explication  of  all  parts  of  our  faith  i 
he  found.  This  reply  therefore  wa«  an  absurd  one.  Yet  thi 
the  only  one  which  Canus  had  to  give,  Lib.  iii.  c.  ult  Bellarm 
however,  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  Indeed,  the  second  epistle  to 
Thessalonians  contuns  some  things  expressly,  and  refen  us  to 
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source  whence  the  rest  may  be  derived,  as  the  papists  themselves 
confess,  when  it  says,  "  Hold  the  traditions."  Therefore,  if  this 
reply  were  sound,  that  epistle  would  have  been  sufficient.  The 
same  might  ba  said  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  Joshua,  and  others.  Bel- 
larmine,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  seek  another  reply. 

Secondly,  then,  Bellarmine  denies  that  sufficiency  which  we 
maintain,  and  that  for  three  reasons.  First,  he  remarks  that  the 
apostle  does  not  say  "  the  whole,"  but  "  all "  scripture.  Therefore 
the  apostle  ascribes  his  commendation  not  only  to  the  whole  scrip- 
ture, but  to  all,  that  is,  to  each  several  book.  Every  part  of  scrip- 
ture, then,  and  each  several  book,  must  be  perfect,  if  he  speak  of 
such  a  perfection  of  scripture.  So  Stapleton,  Lib.  xii.  c.  8,  ex- 
pounds this  place  not  of  the  "  whole,"  but  of  "  every  "  scripture. 
I  answer :  "  All "  in  this  place  is  equivalent  to  **  the  whole,"  and 
is  frequently  so  used ;  as,  "  all "  life  is  full  of  wretchedness,  that 
is,  "  the  whole  "  of  life.  So  Coloss.  ii.  9,  "  In  him  dwelleth  ttSlv 
TO  irXiipio/uLa^,  *all  the  fulness'  of  the  Godhead;"  that  is,  "the 
whole."  So  2  Thessalon.  i.  11,  "  To  fulfil  iraaav  evSoKiav,"  that 
is,  "  the  whole."  And  frequently  in  scripture  we  read  "  all  Israel," 
meaning  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  So  Luke  xxi.  31,  ttqs  o  Xao^j 
**  the  whole  people :"  and  Ephes.  iv.  16,  irav  to  awfia,  "  the  whole 
body  :"  and  Matth.  iii.  5,  iraaa  ij  *iov^aia  koi  iraaa  i}  irepi'^wpo^ 
Tov  ^lopSavou,  "the  whole  of  Judaea  and  the  whole  region,"  &c. 
Acts  XX.  27,  Paul  says  that  he  had  declared  irdaav  Trjy  fiovXi^v 
TOV  GeoU,  "  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  Rom.  iv.  16,  Trai/rJ  Ttp 
anepnaTi,  "  to  the  whole  seed."  And  that  this  place  must  needs 
be  so  understood,  is  manifest;  for  otherwise  each  several  Psalm, 
yea,  every  chapter,  eyerj  verse,  every  word,  would  be  useful  for 
all  these  purposes :  for  these  are  all  parts  of  scripture,  all  ypa(pal 
OeoirvevaToi.  But  this  the  papists  do  not  concede.  Our  inter- 
pretation may  also  be  confirmed  from  the  preceding  context ;  where 
the  apostle  shews  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  whole  body  of  scripture. 
For  Paul  says  above,  that  Timothy  was  skilled  in  the  scriptures 
from  a  boy.  Now  it  was  not  in  only  some  one  part  of  scripture,  or  in 
some  single  book  that  he  was  conversant,  but  in  the  whole  scripture. 
The  same  may  be  gathered  also  from  what  follows :  for  Paul  says 
that  "  Scripture  is  useful  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness :"  now  this  great  ability  of  scrip- 
ture must  be  gained  from  the  whole  of  it,  not  from  any  one  book  or 

\}  The  reader,  howeyer,  needs  hardly  to  be  reminded  that  iras  with  the 
article  is  a  yory  diflfereat  thing  from  nas  without  the  article.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  irava  i}  ypa<^.] 
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part  of  a  book.  So  Dionysius  Carthuuanus,  no  bad  ezpa 
"  All,  that  is,  the  whole  canonical  scripture."  BeUarmme's  pnb 
that  all  these  uses  may  be  found  in  each  several  book,  is  sbi 
He  proves,  in  the  case  of  the  second  epistle  of  John,  which  t! 
shortest,  that  all  these  things  may  be  found  there,  becaose  we 
there  that  "  Christ  is  the  Sou  of  God,"  which  appertfuna  to  doeti 
that  "  antichrists  are  in  the  world,"  which  apperttuns  to  rep 
In  the  same  epistle  also  the  apostle  enjoins  as  "  to  love  one  anMl 
which  appertains  to  instruction ;  and  says  also,  "  Take  heed 
yourselves  that  we  lose  not  what  we  have  wrought,"  which  i^ 
tains  to  correction.  Now  he  ought  to  have  shewn  that  all  i 
things  were  contained  in  each  particle  and  member  of  the  bool 
he  meant  to  defend  his  interpretation.  Besides,  although 
things  which  serve  all  these  purposes  may  be  found  in  each  o 
books  of  holy  scripture,  yet  not  so  as  to  "  perfect "  (e^apriati 
man  of  God.  Secondly,  Bellarmine  disputes  thus :  When  Paul  * 
these  words,  the  gospel  of  John,  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  I 
also,  were  not  written :  therefore,  he  cannot  be  understood  to « 
of  the  whole  canon  of  scripture.  I  answer :  The  apostle  sj 
of  the  canon  which  was  then  extant,  and  contained  a  full 
perfect  body  of  doctrine.  For  the  books  written  afterward 
not  prove  that  that  body  was  not  perfect,  but  onl^  that  wha 
now  have  is  more  perfect.  For  the  additional  books  do  not 
any  thing  to  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  but  only  to  the  explic 
of  the  doctrine  previously  delivered.  And  the  apostle  sj 
not  only  of  those  books,  but  in  general  of  the  whole  scrip 
Since,  therefore,  these  books  have  been  added  to  the  body  of  i 
ture,  this  judgment  appertains  by  a  parity  of  reason  to  them 
Finally,  Bell&rmine  collects  what  he  de^res  from  the  reasc 
of  the  apostie.  The  apostle,  says  he,  argues  from  the  univ 
to  the  particular.  All  scripture  is  useful :  therefore  the  old 
tament  is  useful  I  answer :  The  apostie  does  not  argue  fron 
universal  to  the  particular,  but  from  the  efSdent  and  the 
cause.  From  the  efficient  thus ;  All  scripture  is  divinely  insp' 
therefore  do  thou  read  the  scriptures  from  which  thou  mayst  1 
divine  wisdom.  From  the  end,  thus:  Scripture  is  proBtabh 
many  purposes;  therefore  do  thou  read  the  scriptures,  that 
mayst  derive  these  many  and  great  advantages  from  the  ■ 
of  them.  The  old  version  (which  however  Bellarmine  foil 
requires  emendation :  Omnis  scriptura  divinitus  innpirata  % 
est;  whereas  it  is  in  the  Greek,  traaa  ypa^tj  deoxreiwrot, 
ta^Xtfios.     And  although  we  most  allow  that  when  Timothy 
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a  child,  some  books  of  the  new  Testament  were  not  extant,  yet 
when  this  epistle  was  written,  and  Timothy  now  grown  up,  many 
were  extant  and  in  the  hands  of  pious  persons,  as  namely,  the 
gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  all  the  epistles  of  Paul;  for 
this  was  the  last  epistle  which  Paul  wrote  a  short  time  before  he 
departed  out  of  this  life.  What!  did  not  this  apostle  commend 
these  scriptures  also  to  Timothy?    Undoubtedly  he  did. 

Now,  after  obviating  the  sophistry  of  Bellarmine,  let  us  proceed 
to  confirm  our  own  argument,  which  we  state  thus:  The  whole 
scripture  is  useful  for  all  these  purposes :  therefore  it  is  perfect  and 
sufficient,  and  contains  all  necessary  things.  Bellarmine,  however, 
laughs  at  reasoning  which  concludes  sufficiency  from  utility.  So 
the  Rhemists  upon  this  place,  and  the  defender  of  the  censure 
against  William  Chark^  With  this  reply  they  seem  to  stop  our 
mouths ;  yet  is  it  a  mere  subterfuge.  For  we  do  not  argue  that 
scripture  is  sufficient  because  it  is  useful ;  but  we  prove  its  per- 
fection and  sufficiency  from  the  magnitude  of  that  utility  which 
may  be  obtained  from  scripture.  For  although  everything  that  is 
useful  is  not  sufficient,  yet  if  all  sufficient  things  are  useful,  then, 
conversely,  some  useful  things  are  sufficient,  and  some  kind  of 
usefulness  is  sufficient  and  complete.  Now,  such  is  the  usefulness 
mentioned  in  this  place :  and  that  it  is  such,  is  clear  from  the 
words  and  the  design  of  the  apostle ;  since  he  speaks  of  such  an 
usefulness  of  scripture  as  proves  the  scriptures  to  be  sufficient  also. 
For  so,  in  the  words  immediately  preceding,  the  apostle  testifies  of 
the  scriptures  that  they  are  able  ao<f>iaai,  that  is,  '  to  make  a  man 
wise'  unto  salvation.  Therefore  they  are  sufficient.  For  wisdom 
contains  the  perfection  of  knowledge.  Now,  from  the  scriptures 
everything  may  be  derived  which  can  render  men  wise :  therefore 
all  things  requisite  to  perfect  knowledge  are  contained  in  the  scrip- 
tures. Neither  Bellarmine,  nor  the  Rhemists,  nor  the  censor  and 
defender  of  the  censure  above  cited,  nor  (as  far  as  I  am  aware) 
any  papist,  hath  touched  this  argument :  The  scriptures  teach  perfect 
wisdom :  therefore  the  scriptures  are  sufficient  for  our  salvation. 

Besides,  the  apostle  illustrates  this  utility  by  saying  that  the 
scriptures  are  useful  for  all  purposes;  which  is  assuredly  a  sufficient 
utility.  But  how  is  this  proved,  that  the  scriptures  are  useful  for 
all  purposes  ?  By  this,  that  in  the  four  heads  here  enumerated 
are  contained  and  included  all  things  requisite  to  our  salvation. 

[1  W.  Chark  was  one  of  the  disputants  against  Campian  in  the  conference 
held  in  the  Tower,  Sept.  27,  1680. — Strype,  Ann.  Vol.  n.  Book  ii.  c.  22.  p. 
646.    Life  of  Parker,  App.  74.] 
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What  we  ara  obliged  to  do  is,  uther  to  teach  tmtli,  or  to  n 
errors,  or  to  direct  life  angbt,  or  to  reprove  vice.  Tbe  pi 
themselves  concede  that  all  thioga  are  comprised  in  that 
points,  unce  the  pastors  of  the  church  ore  engaged  in  DoUiiif 
besides  these.  Ai^u(T«aXia  denotes  Bound  doctrine ;  tXtyya, 
refutalioa  of  false  opinions ;  irai^la,  the  godl^  direction  of 
etravopSaivti,  the  correction  of  manners.  Scripture  is  frvi 
for  all  these  purposes.  Tea,  you  may  say, — but  not  soffit 
Yea,  I  affirm,  profitable  and  st^ciently  profitable ;  which  it 
still  more  evident  from  what  follows.  For  he  subjoins,  "  thil 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect  (apnot  p),  thoroughly  furnished  (i 
TiaftertK)  unto  every  good  work."  The  phrase,  "  man  of  C 
is  taken  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  1  Tim.  yi.  1 1 .  It  de 
a  minister  or  pastor,  as  Melchior  Ganus  confesses.  Lib.  tiL  c 
Hence,  therefore,  we  may  reason  thus:  The  scriptures  rem] 
minister  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work :  then 
they  are  sufficient  For  if  a  minister  can  derive  from  the  t 
tures  all  things  which  are  necessary  for  his  function,  then 
people  also  may  find  in  the  scriptures  all  things  necessary  fw 
ration:  for  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  believed  by  the  pe 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  minister  to  teach  and  deliver, 
measure  of  doctnne  in  the  minister  sad  of  faith  in  tbe  peop 
one  and  the  same :  so  much  as  tbe  pastor  ought  to  teach,  ju! 
much,  and  no  more,  the  people  ought  to  know  and  believe.  1 
he  b  called  apTtos,  or  perfect,  who  lacks  nothing.  The  script 
make  a  pastor  perfect-  Therefore  they  place  him  in  a  conditic 
which  he  is  in  need  of  nothing  more.  But,  if  there  be  no  defioi 
in  the  pastor,  then  there  can  be  no  deficiency  in  the  scripti 
which  have  rendered  him  thus  complete.  And  although  the 
translator  hath  rendered  e^rjpricftevov  by  ijislructum,  yet  he 
doubtedly  meaia  perfectly  furnished.  So  in  Matth.  xxL  16,  wl 
Christ  intes  a  passage  from  the  eighth  Psalm,  ix  arofLaro^  vtp 
Koi  BrjKa^ovraiv  KaTtiprlato  aluov,  the  old  interpreter  translate 
£x  ore  infantium  et  lactentium  perfecisti  laudem.  So  in  I 
V).  40,  where  tbe  disdple  who  shall  be  as  his  Lord  is  called  e. 
TtaiUyo^,  the  old  interpreter  renders  it  by  perfeetua.  The  mea: 
of  the  term  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  present  passage.  S 
then  the  scripture  is  needful  for  these  four  purposes,  dnoe  it  reo 
the  man  of  God  perfect,  since  it  teaches  a  wisdom  perfect  to 
end  of  salvation,  it  must  needs  itself  be  perfect  and  suffidenU 
papist  ever  bath  or  will  &ame  a  full  and  pertinent  answer  to 
argument.     Chrysostom  sheds  some  light  upon  tliis  rfiMoniiij 
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2  ours  in  his  commentary  upon  this  place,  Homil.  9.  He  says  that 
^  Paul  commended  the  scriptures  to  Timothy,  because  he  knew  that 
•  he  himself  must  shortly  die,  and  that  this  would  plunge  Timothy 
|,  in  the  deepest  affliction.  He  therefore  comforts  him  in  these 
words,  commending  to  him  the  scriptures  as  capable  of  standing  in 
r  the  place  of  all  other  masters.  So  solicitous  was  Paul  to  remoye 
this  anxiety  from  Timothy's  mind.  Chrysostom  subjoins  that  it  is 
as  if  Paul  had  said :  ''  Thou  hast  scripture  for  a  master  instead  of 
me ;  thence  thou  canst  learn  whatever  thou  wouldest  know :"  an-' 
iliov  {<prfai)  rdy  ypa(pa9  €^(€19*  ei  ti  fiovXet  /MaBelv,  eKelOev 
Suv^arj.  Whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  all  things  can  be  learned 
from  the  scriptures  which  could  have  been  learned  from  the  apostles 
if  they  had  still  lived.  Jerome,  explaining  those  words,  *'  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise,"  &c.,  says  that  the  scriptures  are  not 
sufficient  without  faith.  I  grant  it ;  but  in  saying  this  he  shews  that 
they  are  sufficient  if  one  believes  them.  Even  papists  themselves 
do  not  blame  this  interpretation.  One  Augustinus  Villavicentius^ 
who  wrote  four  books  upon  the  method  of  studying  theology,  which 
are  really  deserving  of  being  perused  by  all  students  of  theology, 
hath.  Lib.  i.  c.  3,  these  words :  "  The  scriptures  can  even  by 
themselves  instruct  us  to  salvation."  However,  those  books  were 
really  written  by  Hyperius,  and  Villavicentius  says  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  that  they  were  so  corrected  by  him  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
read  by  catholics  without  danger ;  yet  he  made  no  change  in  these 
words,  although  they  make  most  decisively  agunst  the  papists. 

I  come  now  to  another  argument,  the  last  of  those  touched  upon 
by  Bellarmine,  and  derived  from  various  passages  of  scripture 
wherein  traditions  are  condemned :  as,  Matth.  xv.  6,  **  Ye  have 
made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  traditions ;" 
and  the  words  of  Isaiah,  c.  29,  alleged  by  Christ  in  that  same 
chapter,  *'  In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men :"  and  Galat.  i.  14,'  where  Paul  says[  that, 
before  his  conversion,  he  was  '*  zealous  for  the  traditions  of  his 

[^  Whitaker  has  mistaken  the  name  of  this  author,  as  appears  from 
Placcius  (De  Scriptor.  Psoadon.  p.  609) ;  which  reference  I  owe  to  the  kind- 
ness of  my  friend  Mr  Gibbings.  The  title  of  the  work  referred  to  is—* 
Do  recte  formando  studio  theologico  libri  quatuor ;  ac  de  formandis  sacris 
concionibus  libri  tres :  omnes  collecti  et  restituti  per  fratrem  Laur.  a  Villa- 
vincentio,  Xerezamum,  Doctorem  Theologum,  Augustinianum,  Eremitani, 
nunc  denuo  diligcntissime  correcti  et  emendati. — Colon.  1576.  See  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Book  in  Bayle,  Art.  Htperits.] 

l^  In  the  text  the  reference  is  by  a  mistake  to  verse  20.] 
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elders."  From  these  and  the  like  places,  we  reaaon  thn 
and  the  apostles  condemn  Craditioas :  therefore,  thej  ai 
be  received ;  and  consequently  scripture  is  sufficient.  B 
hath  but  one  reply,  namel;,  that  Christ  and  the  apostle; 
condemn  those  traditions  which  the  Jeirs  had  received  fn 
and  the  prophets,  but  those  which  they  had  rec^red  froi 
later  persons,  whereof  some  were  idle,  and  some  impious. 
confinns  b;  the  authority  of  Epiphanius,  Irensus,  and  Je 
I  answer :  FiraUy,  it  is  false  that  the  Jews  received  any 
from  Moses  and  the  prophets.  He  himself  does  not  prove 
and  even  some  papists  (as  he  owns)  determine  the  contr 
Finally,  it  is  evident  from  the  scriptures :  for  Christ  says, 
the  scriptures,"  not  tradition ;  and  Abraham  says,  "  Tl 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear  them."  Now  by  ii 
the  prophets  the  scriptures  are  meant,  aa  in  Luke  xxiv.  27 
is  .no  mention  in  scripture  of  these  traditions:  the  script 
not  a  single  word  about  them :  there  were,  therefore,  noi 
Mdes,  who  were  the  guardians  of  these  traditions  ?  They  mi 
say,  the  priests.  But  they  had  corrupted  even  the  scriptn: 
much  more  then  tradition.  Beudes,  to  what  part  of  the 
they  relate  ?  for  to  some  part  of  it  they  must  have  had  f 
Ifot  to  the  moral ;  for  that  was  perfectly  delivered  in  the  di 
and  expounded  in  the  other  books;  nor  to  the  ceremoi 
the  ceremonial  law  is  also  perfectly  delivered  in  the  books  o 
whermn  not  even  the  minutest  ceremony  is  omitted.  Now  ; 
tiie  explication  of  these  ceremonies  is  nowhere  contained 
scriptures,  yet  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  for  it  is 
from  the  scriptures  that  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and  t] 
benefits  which  are  derived  ^m  him  to  us,  were  sigoi 
declared  by  these  rites.  The  judicial  law  is  not  conceme 
present  question,  regarding,  as  it  did,  the  mere  external  po 
not  ffuth  and  religion,  which  form  the  subject  of  tliis  disput 
therefore  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  before  ua.  Further,  [ 
now  produce,  if  they  can,  any  of  these  traditions.  They 
Therefore  they  have  all  perished,  while  the  scriptures  mi 
have  been  preserved  entire. 

Secondly,  when  he  says  that  Christ  condemns  vain  and 

traditions,  I  allow  the  truth  of  that  assertion :  but  it  does  nc 

follow  that  he  does  not  condemn  the  popish  traditions ;  moce 

appear  hereafter)  some  of  them  are  idle,  and  some  pemido 

Thirdly,  I  say  that  not  only  are  impious  traditions  coi 
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by  Christ,  but  all  which  do  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture. For  those  frequent  washings  of  the  Pharisees,  mentioned  in 
(Matth.  XY.  and  Mark  yii.)  who  used  to  wash  themselves,  their  ves- 
sels, and  their  couches  so  diligently,  were  not  openly  impious  or 
pernicious,  if  they  had  not  drawn  ^ter  them  an  impiety  of  another 
kind:  yea,  they  seem  to  carry  a  sort  of  piety  upon  the  face  of 
them ;  for  the  re^on  of  this  custom  was  their  fear  of  having  met 
with  an  unclean  person,  and  so  contracted  some  impurity.  Surely 
this  tradition  hath  a  more  specious  reason,  and  borders  more  nearly 
upon  piety,  than  most  of  the  popish  traditions. 

Fourthly,  when  Christ  objects  the  commandment  of  God,  and 
opposes  the  scriptures  to  tradition,  it  is  plain  that  he  condemns  all 
unwritten  ti*aditions. 

Fifthly,  if  the  authors  of  these  traditions  had  lived  only  a 
short  time  before  Chi'ist,  he  would  not  have  called  them  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  twv  irpeafiuTepwy.  This  shews  plainly 
that  these  traditions  were  not  very  recent,  but  sufficiently  ancient 
in  their  date.  And  Christ  by  citing  Is^h  indicates  that  he  is  not 
speaking  of  a  certain  sort  of  modern  traditions,  but  of  all  unwritten 
traditions  in  general.  Undoubtedly  therefore  Christ  condemns 
all  doctrines  which  are  the  decrees  of  men,  such  as  the  papists 
have  introduced  in  great  numbers  into  the  church, — the  distinction 
of  days,  places,  persons,  meats,  and  such  like;  all  which  we  pro- 
nounce pernicious,  on  account  of  these  three  evils  following :  first, 
because  they  draw  and  lead  us  away  from  the  scriptures,  as  if 
they  were  insufficient,  and  contained  not  all  necessary  things; 
whereas  Christ  and  the  apostles  always  remand  us  to  the  scriptures; 
secondly,  because  those  who  are  devoted  to  them  place  some  of 
their  hope  of  salvation  in  them,  which  must  needs  be  displeasing  to 
God ;  and  thirdly,  because  those  who  are  occupied  in  keeping  such 
things,  omit,  neglect  and  despise  the  study  of  true  godliness,  and 
apply  themselves  wholly  to  some  external  rites  and  exercises  devised 
and  invented  by  themselves.  The  truth  of  this  is  witnessed  by 
experience  in  the  case  both  of  the  Jews  and  papists.  For  in  the 
papacy  the  splendour  of  those  works  which  human  rashness  and 
superstition  have  invented  hath  eclipsed  those  works  of  charity 
which  are  truly  pleasing  to  the  Deity. 

Sixthly,  as  to  the  fathers  here  cited  by  Bellarmine,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  making  any  reply  to  them,  since  we  have  shewn  above 
that  all  unwritten  traditions  are  condemned  by  Christ.  I  too  can 
bring  forward  fathers.  See  Cyprian,  Ep.  63  and  74,  where  this 
testimony  of  Isaiah  is  plainly  used  to  prove  that  nothing  should  be 
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received  that  is  not  based  upon  the  authority  of  scripture.  Eliti 
also  he  uses  these  teetJmoiiies  for  the  same  purpose.  So  Chr^ 
Horn.  52  in  Matth.,  lays  down  the  following  points :  first,  tht 
priest  aad  ordinary  pastors  made  many  innovaUons ;  therefore  i 
who  hold  the  ofGce  and  succession  of  priests  are  not  always  bit 
secoDdly,  that  in  doing  so  they  transgressed  the  precept,  Deol 
to  make  no  additions  to,  or  diminution  from,  the  word  of  ' 
therefore  those  who  make  any  change  or  innoration  oth« 
the  Lord  hath  appointed  in  the  scriptures,  add  to,  or  detract  I 
the  word  of  God:  thirdly,  that  this  is  dooe  not  only  by 
who  introduce  things  contrary  to  the  scriptures,  but  also  by 
who  enjoin  things  not  contrary  to  them  ;  for  he  says,  ' 
tradition  was  not  contrary  to  the  law,"  that  is,  openly  and  in  < 
respect,  but  only  consequentially.  Those  who  will  not  eat  wi 
washing  their  hands  first,  do  nothing  simply  contrary  to  any  i 
precept ;  but  to  make  any  part  of  godliness  consist  in  this  rit 
to  be  more  solicitous  about  this  precept  than  about  God's  comn 
ments,  this  is  to  make  the  law  of  God  of  none  effect,  and  to 
hia  severe  displeasure.  Now  the  papists  have  run  into  sdll 
intolerable  errors  in  thb  matter  than  the  Jews  of  old,  unce 
religion  is  wholly  occupied  in  observing  and  performing  not 
tlungs  which  Christ  sanctioned  and  enjoined,  but  those  which  i 
boldness  and  curiouty  have  devised.  For  example,  those  wb 
esteemed  religious  amongst  the  papists  observe  the  rules  of 
founders  far  more  punctiliously  than  the  comtnaods  of  God 
truth  of  which  remark  hath  been  now  for  a  long  time  no  sea 
all  the  world. 

Thus  far  we  have  defended  those  testimonies  of  scripture  i 
Bellarmine  endeavours,  but  ineffectually,  to  wrest  from  our  hai 


CHAPTER  XV. 


WHEREIN  OTHER   TESTIUONIES   OF    SCRIPTURE   AOAIK8T  TRASH 
NOT  NOTICED  BY  BBLLARUINE,  ARE  EXPLAINED. 

I  WILL  now  add  others  which  he  hath  not  touched.  Did 
larmine  suppose  that  we  had  no  more  testimonies  of  scnpt 
1  will  now  then  set  forth  those  which  he  bath  omitted,  and 
arguments  from  the  several  passages. 

The  first  is  taken  from  Ps.  xix.  8,  where  these  words  are  i 
"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  entire,  and  givetb  wisdom  to  tM^jes," 
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the  law  the  prophet  means  the  old  Testament,  or  the  doctrine  deli- 
vered in  the  old  Testament.  This  the  fiabbins  themselves  per- 
ceived, as  is  plain  from  the  commentary  of  David  Eimchi  upon  Ps.  cxix. 
The  term,  the  Law,  is  used  thus  also  in  scripture  itself,  as  in  Bom. 
iii.  19,  John  xv.  25 ;  and  the  usage  is  so  established,  that  the  name 
of  the  law  is  given  even  to  the  gospel,  Rom.  iii.  27.  In  this  place 
two  attributes  of  the  law  are  explained,  which  shew  it  to  be  per- 
fect :  in  the  first  place,  it  is  called  entire ;  in  the  second,  it  is  said 
to  give  wisdom  to  babes.  Temimah^  is  by  Tremellius,  Bucer,  and 
Vatablus  rendered  integra;  by  Pagninus,  Arias  Montanus,  and  Calvin, 
perfecta.  The  term  denotes  that  nothing  is  lacking  in  the  old 
Testament,  but  that  in  it  is  contained  a  full,  perfect,  and  absolute 
body  of  doctrine ;  for  the  books  which  were  published  afterwards 
added  no  new  dogma.  The  old  translator  renders  it  immaculata, 
incorrectly.  Yet  the  censor  before  alluded  to  abuses  this  transla- 
tion to  his  own  purpose :  he  concedes  that  the  law  of  God  is  un- 
defiled,  but  denies  that  it  is  perfect.  However,  that  it  is  perfect 
appears  plainly  from  the  other  attribute,  in  that  it  is  said  to  give 
wisdom  to  babes  or  infants, — that  is,  to  bestow  divine  knowledge 
and  wisdom  upon  those  who  had  no  understanding  previously. 
Now  wisdom  contains  the  height  and  perfection  of  knowledge. 
From  this  place  I  argue  thus :  If  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Testament 
was  thus  perfect  and  complete,  so  as  fully  to  furnish  the  students 
of  it  with  all  the  parts  of  true  wisdom,  then  much  more  is  the 
doctrine  of  both  Testaments  perfect  The  antecedent  is  true,  and 
therefore  also  the  consequent 

The  second  place  is  taken  from  Luke  L  3,  4,  where  Luke  in 
his  preface  writes  thus  :  *'  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had 
perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto 
thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know 
the  certainty,  tyiv  cuT(pa\€iap,  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been 
orally  instructed."  Theophilus  had  been  previously  instructed  in 
the  christian  religion,  and  taught  concerning  Christ,  (as  appears 
from  the  words,  irepl  wv  KUTYi-^^riQti^i)  yet  Luke  thought  himself 
obliged  to  write  to  him  the  same  things  as  he  had  learned:  and 
why  ?  that  he  might  perceive  tyiv  aatpaXeiav,  the  sure  and  ascer- 
tained certainty  of  those  things.  Out  of  scripture  therefore  there 
is  no,  or  no  great,  "  certainty."     From  these  words  the  following 

[1  riD^DJn  the  feminine  of  D^DD   which  Gcsenius  translates  in  this 

T       •      J  •   T 

place,  per/ectus,  absoliUtu.'] 
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argument  may  be  drawn  :  If  it  was  needful  to  Theopbilos,  to  gira 
him  adequate  certainty,  that  those  things  which  he  had  bete 
heard  and  learned  should  be  reduced  to  writing;  then  all  things ooi- 
versally  which  the  apostles  taught  are  written.  For  we  are  boooi! 
to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  all  things  necessary.  Now  tbt 
was  necessary  to  Theophilus.  Therefore  all  necessary  points  are  a 
writing.  And  if  it  was  necessary  to  Theophilus,  who  had  besrd  ik 
apostles  themselves,  to  have  what  he  had  learned  firom  them  I^ 
duced  to  writing,  in  order  that  he  might  know  the  full  tnith  lad 
certainty  of  their  teaching ;  then  this  must  be  deemed  still  more 
necessary  for  us,  and  the  churches  of  subsequent  time.  The  (cma 
is  true :  therefore  also  the  latter. 

The  third  place  is  taken  from  Luke  xvi.  29,  where  AbnhiD 
says  to  the  glutton,  ''  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  then 
hear  them."  It  is  plain  enough  that  all  the  scriptures  of  Uie  old 
Testament  are  meant  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  And  wha  k 
says  that  these  should  be  listened  to,  he  indicates  that  a  perfect 
body  of  teaching  may  be  found  in  them.  This,  says  Stapleton,  lib. 
XII.  c.  8,  does  not  follow :  for  it  is  one  thing,  says  he,  to  heu 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  quite  another  to  hear  nothing  dse. 
By  the  latter  the  new  Testament  would  be  excluded  as  superfloooi 
I  answer :  In  the  Jirst  place,  the  command  to  hear  them  denotes 
that  they  only  should  be  listened  to ;  because  this  teaching  obtained 
from  Moses  and  the  prophets  is  opposed  to  all  other  revelations  and 
visions.  The  glutton  desired  that  his  brethren  should  be  so  admo- 
nished and  instructed  as  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  eternal  life,  ud 
escape  those  punishments  wherewith  he  was  then  tormented.  Ahr*- 
ham  rejoins,  *'  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hetf 
them :"  as  if  he  had  said.  If  they  hear  them,  they  can  from  them  lean 
and  know  all  those  things  by  which  they  may  shun  this  death  and  tlwM 
torments.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say.  The  teaching  of  those  books  which 
Moses  and  the  prophets  have  written  is  perfect ;  there  is  no  need 
of  seeking  other  masters  or  monitors.  Otherwise  Abraham  would 
not  have  answered  pertinently  to  the  glutton^s  sense  and  meaning. 
Secondly/,  because  when  the  glutton  still  pressed  his  petition  umI 
said,  ''  Nay,  father  Abraham,  but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the 
dead,  they  will  repent ;"  Abraham  replies,  "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead."  In  which  words  he  implies  that  those  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  scripture,  can  be  persuaded 
by  no  teaching  at  all.    Thirdly ,  when  Abraham  says,  oKowrarwaofi 
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**  let  them  bear  them,''  he  means  them  "  alone ;"  just  as  when  Ood 
from  heaven  orders  us  to  hear  his  Son  Christ,    Matth.  zvii.  5, 
**  Hear  him/^  he  means  that  Christ  should  be  heard  alone.     So 
Cyprian,  Ep.  63,  expressly  infers  from  that  place  in  Matthew,  that 
Christ  only  should  be  listened  to^     In  Deut.  x.  20,  we  are  com- 
manded to  worship  God,  and  serve  him :  Christ,  explaining  that 
place,  Matth.  iv.  10,  properly  added  the  word  "  only."     So  in  this 
passage,  "  let  them  hear  them,"  means,  let  them  bear  them  "only." 
As  to  his  objection,  that  this  would  make  the  new  Testament  super- 
fluous, I  answer,  firstly,  that  the  new  Testament  was  not  then  pub- 
lished ;  secondly,  that  these  scriptures  and  traditions  do  not  stand 
upon  the  same  grounds ;  thirdly,  the  gospel  only  explains  Moses  and 
the  prophets :  but  this  exposition  is  not  like  a  mere  commentary, 
being  inspired  and  credible  upon  its  own  authority.    De  Lyra  gives  no 
bad  explanation  of  this  passage  in  the  following  words :  "  They  have 
Moses,  who  taught  moral  and  practical  things :  they  have  the  pro- 
phets, who  taught  mysteries  and  points  of  faith;  and  these  are  sufficient 
for  salvation.    Therefore  he  subjoins,  *  Let  them  hear  them.'*"    No 
words  can  be  plainer.     Jansenius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Evan- 
gelists^  c.  97,  says  that  all  which  we  are  required  to  know  concerning 
a  future  life  may  be  learned  from  the  scriptures.     This  is  enough ; 
though  it  is  not  this  alone  which  is  sufficiently  taught  in  scripture : 
for  the  glutton  did  not  merely  desire  that  his  brethren  should 
know  this,  but  also  the  means  of  escaping  those  penalties.     How- 
ever, upon  this  admission,  it  is  at  least  not  necessary  to  beUeve 
either  purgatory,  or  Limhus  Patrum,  or  Limbua  puerorum :  for 
these  they  determine  to  be  traditions.     Now  Jansenius  says  that 
we  may  learn  from  the  scriptures  all  that  we  need  to  know  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  future  life.     From  this  place,  I  draw 
the  following  syllogism  :    If  those  who  wish   to  know  any  thing 
necessary  to  salvation  are  referred  to  the  scriptures,  then  the  scrip- 
tures contain  the  whole  of  saving  doctrine.    The  antecedent  is  true, 
and  therefore  the  consequent. 

The  fourth  place  is  taken  from  Luke  xxiv.  25  and  27.    Christ, 

in  verse  25,  blames  the  disciples  for  being  slow  "  to  beUeve  all  that 

• 
\}  Et  quod  ChristuB  debeat  solus  audiri.  Pater  etiam  de  ccelo  contestatur, 
dicens ....  Ipsum  audite. — p.  155,  ed.  Fell.  Amstel.  1691. 

P  Habent  Mosen,  qui  docuit  moralia  et  agenda:  habent  prophetas,  qui 
docuerunt  mystica  et  credenda ;  et  ista  sufficiunt  ad  salutem :  ideo  sequitur, 
Audiant  illos.] 

[s  Louvain,  1571 ;  together  with  his  Hannony.] 
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tbfl  prophets  bare  spoken."  But  where  can  those  things  \ 
ThJB  appears  from  verse  27.  There  it  follows :  "  B^ 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  to  them  in  all  I 
turea  the  things  concerning  himself."  Hence  we  frame  tlie 
argument :  If  all  the  things  that  the  prophets  spoke  may 
in  the  scriptures,  then  may  those  also  which  the  ap<»tles 
found  in  the  scriptures  also.  The  first  is  true  :  therefore 
second.  The  force  of  the  consequence  is  manifest.  For 
reason  which  impelled  the  prophets  to  commit  aJI  they  bw 
ing,  led  the  apostles  also  to  t^e  a  umilar  course.  For  if 
phets  wrote  all  that  they  spoke,  why  should  we  not  supj 
the  apostles  and  evangelists,  proceeding  with  the  same  ] 
governed  hy  the  same  Spirit,  and  having  the  same  end 
committed  likewise  to  writing  the  sum  of  that  doctrine  wh 
dehvered  to  the  churches?  The  same  judgment  should  t 
where  the  cases  are  the  same.  And  hence  those  are  refa 
dream  of  the  existence  of  some  unwritten  propheUc  tradi^ 
Luke  makes  all  that  the  prophets  spake  to  be  comprised 
scriptures.  Therefore,  there  were  no  unwritten  tradition 
prophets.  Therefore,  there  were  no  unwritten  traditioDi 
apostles.  The  reason  is  precisely  the  same.  If  the  ancien 
had  every  thing  in  scripture,  the  christian  church  likew 
every  thing  in  scripture.  The  antecedent  is  plain  ;  there! 
the  consequent.  Otherwise  God  provided  better  for  the  Je 
for  OS. 

The  fifth  place  is  taken  from  John  v.  39,  where  Cbri 
"  Search  the  scriptures."  The  Jews  read  the  scriptures, 
not  understand  them  aright.  Christ  therefore  exhorts  them 
more  diligent  attention  to  the  search.  He  adds  as  a  reasoi 
in  them  ye  think  that  ye  have  eternal  life."  And  they  the 
truly,  nor  does  Christ  blame  that  opinion,  So  Psalm  < 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  '  search '  his  testimonies'."  If 
and  salvation  nmy  be  derived  from  the  scriptures,  then  eiex 
is  contained  in  the  scriptures.  So  Psalm  i.,  "  Blessed  is  t 
who  meditates  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  day  and  night" 
Jews  could  have  made  a  right  use  of  the  scriptures,  thej 

[1  The  quotation  is  from  the  Vulgate,  "Bcati  qui  tcrutcmtur  te 
njus;"  which,  as  uiual,  follows  the  LXX.  who  have,  ol  (ftptmwi-rcc. 
Hebrew  word  la  n^fj ,  rightly  transited  in  the  English  Tenion,  "  wb 
Uowevor,  the  raditMl  idea  ia  to  watch  or  look  at  narrowly ;  which  mij 
the  thought  of  MorcAinjr,  if  there  were  evidence  of  *ach  an  usage.] 
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have  found  life  in  them.  And  on  this  account  Christ  exhorts 
them  to  search  the  scriptures.  From  this  place  I  reason  thus : 
If  by  searching  the  scriptures  we  can  find  all  things  requisite  to 
salvation  and  eternal  life,  then  all  thmgs  necessary  are  written.  Be- 
sides, if  this  benefit  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  scriptures 
of  the  old  Testament,  then  much  more  certainly  may  the  same 
benefits  be  now  obtsdned,  after  the  addition  of  the  scriptures  of  the 
new  Testament. 

The  sixth  place  is  taken  from  Acts  i.  1,  where  Luke  writes 
thus:  "The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  0  Theophilus,  of  all 
that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach,"  &c.  Now  whatsoever 
things  concerning  Christ  are  necessary  to  be  known,  are  contained 
under  these  two  heads,  namely,  the  sayings  and  the  acts  of  Christ ; 
on  which  account  Luke  says  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel,  that  he 
had  made  himself  perfect  master  of  them  all,  and  committed  them 
to  writing.  From  this  passage  we  argue  thus :  If  all  things  that 
Jesus  said  and  did  are  written,  then  all  things  which  necessity 
requires  us  to  know  concerning  Christ  are  written.  Now  the  first 
is  true;  therefore  also  the  second.  Here  perhaps  some  one  may 
object.  Did  he  really  write  all?  Nay,  he  hath  omitted  many 
things  written  by  Matthew  and  the  rest,  as  the  story  of  the  Magi, 
the  cruelty  of  Herod,  &c.  Besides,  John  says  that  if  all  things 
were  written,  the  whole  world  could  not  contain  so  many  books. 
What  then?  Are  those  things  superfluous,  which  are  written  by 
the  other  evangelists  ?  I  answer :  Nothing  less.  But  if  we  had 
only  the  gospel  of  Luke  or  of  Matthew,  we  should  be  content  with 
it,  and  that  one  would  be  sufifidont.  Nevertheless,  the  rest  are  not 
therefore  superfluous:  first,  because  God  willed  that  these  things 
should  not  be  written  by  only  a  single  author,  in  order  that  our 
faith  should  stand  upon  the  firmer  evidence ;  secondly,  because  he 
willed  that  those  things  which  are  written  by  one  with  some 
obscurity,  should  be  more  clearly  treated  by  another,  so  that  we 
might  thus  have  not  only  sufificient,  but  most  abundant  instruction. 
Luke  did  not  write  all  things  absolutely  that  Jesus  said  and  did, 
but  the  chief  and  most  necessary  things  (as  even  the  Rhemists 
themselves  explain  the  words),  and  what  might  be  suflicient.  And 
80  our  argument  will  be  perfectly  conclusive,  as  follows :  If  all  the 
chief  and  necessary  things  are  found  either  in  one,  or  more  of  the 
evangelists,  then,  much  rather,  in  the  whole  scripture.  Now  the 
first  is  true,  and  therefore  the  second. 

The  seventh  place  is  taken  from  Acts  xvii.  2,  3,  where  Luke 
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writes  that  Paul  reasoned  for  three  sabbath-days  (wt  of  Hi 
tar«»,  atro  rwv  ypa<pMv,  that  Christ  had  suffered ;  so  thMi 
the  Christ  yihata  he  preached  nnto  tbetn.  Paul  then  di 
from  the  scriptores,  and  coafirmed  his  whole  doctrine  hy  tl 
tores.  Hence  we  gather  the  following  argument :  If  Paol 
other  eridence  than  that  of  scripture  in  teaching  and  delire 
gospel,  and  refuting  the  Jews ;  then  all  testimonies  which 
qmaite  rither  to  confirm  the  true  doctrine  of  the  gospel  or  I 
heresies  may  be  taken  out  of  scripture.  The  former  is  t 
therefore  the  latter.  The  consequence  is  manifest.  F« 
other  testimony  bad  been  necessary,  the  apostle  would  have 
But  he  confirmed  his  doctrine  only  by  the  scriptures;  and  tl 
in  Terse  II,  the  Bereans  are  praised  for  having  searched  ti 
tures,  and  examined  Paul's  teaching  by  them.  Therefore  » 
to  do  likewise,  Now  no  heretics  are  more  keen  dispnters, 
difGcult  to  be  refuted,  than  the  Jews. 

The  eighth  phwe  is  taken  from  Acts  xriiL  24  and  28. 
was  mighty  in  the  scriptures,  and  refuted  the  Jews  fordbl 
wDf,  out  of  the  Bcriptnree.  We  may  argue  here  as  in  thi 
case :  If  Apollos  made  use  only  of  the  scriptures  in  refii 
Jews  and  confirming  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  then  tlii 
may  be  confirmed  and  heresies  refuted  by  the  smptnre 
The  former  is  true,  and  consequently  the  latter  also. 

The  ninth  place  is  taken  from  Acts  xziv.  14,  whe 
testifies  before  the  gofemor,  that  he  believed  all  things  w! 
written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets :  in  which  words  Paul  « 
to  give  eridence  d*  his  faith,  religion  and  piety.  For  tfai 
why  he  stud  this  was  to  persuade  the  Jena  that  he  was  a 
and  a  Christian.  It  follons  from  this,  that  all  articles  of  I 
contained  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Thus,  1 
argue ;  If  all  things  that  should  be  believed  by  a  futhful  an 
man  are  dehvered  in  the  hooks  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
necessary  things  are  found  in  the  scriptures.  Now  the  fo 
true,  and  therefore  also  the  latter.  The  consequence  hoi 
cause  the  whole  worship  of  God  consists  in  believing  tbom 
which  are  delivered  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  fiuth  ei 
these  alone.  So  Paul  says :  "  So  worship  I  the  Qod  of  mj 
believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and 
prophets."  He  indicates  that  the  true  worship  of  God  coi 
believing  what  Moses  and  the  prophets  taught.  If  an' 
things  were  necessary,  then  he  would  not  have  used  a  p 
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argument  to  prove  his  piety.  But  hence  it  is  plain  that  God  willed 
nothing  but  the  faithful  reception  of  whatever  is  delivered  in  the 
scriptures,  and  that  he  is  truly  and  perfectly  a  believer,  who 
believes  all  things  contained  in  the  scriptures. 

The  tenth  place  is  taken  from  Acts  xxvi.  22,  where  Paul  says, 
that  through  the  divine  assistance  he  continued  up  to  that  very 
day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  nothing  beside, 
ovSev  €KTo9y  **  those  things  which  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  say 
should  come."  Therefore  Paul  in  preaching  the  gospel  uttered  not 
a  word  extraneous  to  the  scriptures  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
From  this  passage  we  reason  thus :  If  Paul,  when  he  preached  the 
gospel,  uttered  not  a  word  beside  the  Mosaic  and  prophetical  scrip- 
tures, then  all  things  necessary  to  the  preaching  of  Uie  gospel  are 
contained  in  the  scriptures.  Now  the  former  is  true,  and  therefore 
also  the  second.  The  consequence  holds :  for  Paul  preached  the 
whole  gospel,  being  designed  for  this  special  purpose  by  God,  and 
in  the  whole  explication  of  it  spoke  nothing  beside  the  scriptures. 
In  Acts  XX.  27,  he  says  that  he  declared  to  the  Ephesians  '*  the 
whole  counsel  of  God."  Therefore  the  whole  counsel  of  God  in 
announcing  the  gospel  may  be  learned  from  the  scriptures.  Hence 
another  syllogism  follows :  If  Paul  taught  nothing  beside  the  scrip- 
tures, then  neither  is  it  now  lawful  for  any  one  to  deliver  anything 
beside  the  scripture.  But  the  former  is  true,  and  therefore  the 
second.  For  who  will  dare  to  assume  to  himself  what  Paul  could 
not  or  ought  not  to  do  ? 

The  eleventh  place  is  taken  from  Rom.  i.  2,  where  Paul  says 
that  the  gospel  which  he  preached  was  before  promised  in  the 
prophets.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  these  prophets  did  not 
write;  for  the  papists  are  continually  falling  mto  this  delusion. 
Now,  to  prevent  the  suspicion  that  the  prophets  made  this  promise 
only  orally,  and  did  not  commit  it  to  writing,  it  follows,  that  the 
gospel  was  promised  b^the  prophets  ev  ypa(pa7^  ay lai^f  "in  tho 
holy  scriptures."  Hence  we  argue  thus :  If  that  gospel  which  Paul 
preached  was  promised  in  the  scriptures,  and  Paul  preached  the 
whole  gospel ;  then  the  whole  gospel  was  promised  in  the  scriptures, 
and  may  be  found  in  them.  The  former  is  true,  and  consequently 
the  latter  also.  What  will  they  deny  here  ?  Did  he  preach  the 
whole  gospel,  or  only  a  part  of  it  ?  Did  he  not  preach  the  whole  ? 
Nay,  he  was  specially  appointed  to  the  office  of  preaching,  not  a 
part  of  the  gospel,  but  the  whole.  If  they  say  that  only  part  of 
the  gospel  was  preached  by  Paul,  let  them  specify  how  large  a  part 
that  was.     But  they  cannot.     Ghrysostom  writes  admirably  upon 
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this  place:  "The  prophets  did  not  merely  speak,  but  oonmuited 
what  they  spoke  to  writing ;  nor  did  they  merely  write,  bat  p 
figured  future  events  also  in  real  types.  Such  was  Abnhaa's 
leading  his  son  Isaac  to  sacrifice;  Moses'  lifting  ap  the  bnsa 
serpent,  and  stretching  forth  his  hands  over  Amaiek,  and  slijisj 
the  Paschal  lamb."  So  Chysostom,  and  so,  chap.  xvL  26,  we  rod 
that  this  gospel  was  declared  Sia  ypa(p£v  irpfXpfjTgKwr. 

The  twelfth  place  is  taken  from  Rom.  x.  17  :  **  Faith  cometkbr 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."  Whence  it  appein 
that  faith  is  conceived  by  hearing.  But  many  things  are  heird: 
which,  then,  are  those  the  hearing  whereof  begets  faith  ?  The  v(ffd 
of  God,  pfjfia  Tov  Qeov,  says  Paul.  From  which  words  we  argw 
thus :  If  faith  is  conceived  by  hearing  the  word  of  God,  then  aB 
things  which  are  necessary  to  faith  are  contained  in  the  word  of 
God.  The  former  is  true,  and  therefore  the  latter.  But  tlwf 
will  say  that  the  whole  word  of  God  is  not  written,  ^ow,  I  ondff- 
take  to  prove  that  the  word  of  God  in  this  place  denotes  the  scrip- 
ture. It  is  written  in  1  Peter  i.  last  verse,  "  The  word  of  the  hxi 
abideth  for  ever ;  and  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  b 
preached  unto  you."  In  Matth.  v.  18,  Christ  says :  "  Until  heaTSi 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  by  no  means 
pass  from  the  law  till  all  things  be  fulfilled."  This  is  the  very  same 
as  Peter  says :  for  the  law  in  this  place  denotes  the  written  teadh 
ing.  So  Matth.  xxiv.  35,  Christ  says,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shaU 
pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  Now  we  have  b^ 
fore  shewn  and  proved  that  all  Christ's  words,  or  at  least  all  that 
were  necessary,  are  written.  Peter  himself  makes  this  clear  when 
he  says,  "  This  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto 
you."  So  Paul,  Rom.  x.  8,  "  That  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we 
preach."  For  the  whole  gospel  is  promised,  as  we  leamt  above,  in 
the  prophetic  scriptures,  and  declared  in  the  apostolic  Basil  in  his 
Ascetics  excellently  well  confirms  our  interpretation ;  for  he  saysi 
'' Whatsoever  is  beside  the  divinely  inspired  scriptures  is  sin,  because 
it  is  not  of  faith ;  and  faith  is  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word 
of  God."  Where  he  determines  that  that  word  whereby  fedth  is 
begotten  is  by  no  means  to  be  sought  without  the  divinely  inspired 
scriptures. 

The  thirteenth  place  is  taken  from  Rom.  xv.  4 :  ''  Whatsoever 
things  were  written  of  old  time  were  written  for  our  learning,  that 
we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  scripture  might  have 
hope.^'  In  which  words  the  apostle  shews,  by  using  the  term 
m'poeypd(f>fif  that  he  is  explaining  the  utility  of  the  old  Testament. 
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Now,  what  was  this  utility  ?  Our  instruction ;  for  he  says,  cJy 
liimeTepaif  SiSaaKoXiav.  Whence  it  appears  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  old  Testament  idle  or  unfruitful.  From  this  place  we  argue 
thus :  If  the  Lord  willed  that  so  many  things  should  be  written  for 
our  instruction,  that  we  might  so  be  the  better  advanced  in  learning, 
then  he  willed  that  all  necessary  things  should  be  written.  The 
first  is  true ;  therefore  also  the  latter.  The  force  of  the  inference 
is  manifest :  for  if  he  willed  that  not  merely  one  or  two,  but  so 
many  books  should  be  written,  it  follows  necessarily  that  all  neces- 
sary things  are  written  in  them ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have 
chosen  to  repeat  the  same  things  so  often,  and  yet  omit  what  was 
necessary.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  God  hath 
added  the  new  to  the  books  of  the  old  Testament,  so  as  to  put  us  in 
possession  of  a  most  lucid  body  of  teaching.  This  is  afterwards 
made  still  clearer ;  for  Paul  subjoins,  "  that  we  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  scriptures  might  have  hope."  If  hope  springs 
from  the  scriptures,  then  faith;  for  hope  is  supported  by  faith. 
Therefore  all  things  necessary  may  be  derived  from  the  scriptures. 
The  fourteenth  place  is  taken  from  £ph.  ii.  19,  20 :  '*  Te  are  no 
longer  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  God ;  and  are  built,  eiroiKo^iutrfOevTef,  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner-stone."  By  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets  he  means  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  doctrine ;  as  not 
only  our  divines,  but  Aquinas  also,  and  Cajetan,  and  all  the  papists, 
confess.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  stand  upon  the  proof 
of  this.  Cajetan  says  that  we  are  built  upon  Christ  by  means  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  But  why  hath  Paul 
coupled  the  prophets  with  the  apostles  ?  The  reason  of  this  may  be 
learned  from  Thomas,  who  says  that  Paul  names  both,  because 
the  doctrine  of  both  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  to  shew  the  har- 
mony between  them.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  the  apostles  preached  that 
those  things  had  been  done  which  the  prophets  predicted  should 
occur  ^"  Hence  then  I  draw  the  following  inference :  The  prophets 
foretold  all  things  necessary  to  salvation;  therefore  the  apostles 
preached  all  things  necessary.  But  the  papists  confess  this  of  the 
apostles'  preaching,  and  so  I  seem  to  prove  nothing  against  them. 
Well,  upon  this  I  frame  another  argument,  to  this  effect :  Whatever 
the  prophets  preached  they  also  wrote.    So  says  Chrysostom,  avep 

[1  Nam  qu£e  prophetse  futura  pnedizerunt,  ea  apostoli  facta  pnedica- 
runt. — In  Ephee.  ii.  20.  Comm.  Lect.  yi.  Expos,  in  Pauli  Epp.  Basil.  1475.] 
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6X6701'  Kai  €ypa(f>ov.  They  wrote  therefore  all  neeessarj  tiii&|i 
Now  whatever  the  prophets  foretold  and  wrote,  the  apostles  preicy 
and  wrote  to  have  been  fulfilled.  Therefore  all  necessary  thiogs 
are  contained  m  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  scriptures;  in  tk 
former  as  future,  in  the  latter  as  done ;  in  the  former  predidd, 
fulfilled  in  the  latter.  And  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  prophets  wrote. all;  since  it  is  most  certain  tkii 
nothing  is  predicted  in  the  prophetic  books,  the  fulfilment  of  vbd 
may  not  be  read  in  the  apostolic.  Hence,  therefore,  I  gatte  1 
fresh  argument :  If  the  church  rest  only  upon  the  written  teadiii; 
of  the  prophets,  then  it  rests  also  wholly  upon  the  written  tesduac 
of  the  apostles.  Now  the  former  is  true ;  for  they  can  produce » 
unwritten  teaching  of  the  prophets :  therefore  also  the  latter. 

The  fifteenth  place  is  taken  from  2  Pet  i.  19  :  *'  We  have  abo 
a  more  sure  word,  \6yov,  of  prophecy ;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that 
ye  take  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  m  a  dark  place,  until  the  dtj 
dawn,  and  the  day-spring  arise  in  your  hearts.''  In  which  wordi 
the  state  of  this  life  is  compared  to  a  dark  place,  which  needs  the 
light  of  a  candle ;  but  the  state  of  the  life  to  come,  to  Uie  deir 
day,  when  Christ  our  day-spring  shall  arise  and  shed  his  dirine 
light  upon  our  minds.  Peter  then  exhorts  us,  whilst  we  sojourn  in 
this  hfe,  to  turn  our  eyes  continually  towards  this  lamp  of  the 
prophetic  word.  Hence  I  argue  thus :  If  in  this  dark  life  no 
other  light  is  proposed  or  shewn  to  us  but  that  of  the  scriptorea, 
then  we  should  be  engaged  with  the  scriptures  alone,  acquiesce  in 
them,  and  betake  ourselves  wholly  to  them  alone.  Now  the  ante- 
cedent is  true;  therefore  also  the  consequent.  The  minor  if 
proved  by  observing  that  the  apostle  assigns  as  our  lamp  the 
prophetic  word,  \oyov  7rpo(pvfTiKoy,  or  the  holy  scripture,  as 
Cajetan  interprets  it,  and  all  concede.  For  that  Xdya^  is  fi^ 
quently  used  for  scripture,  is  evident  from  many  passages.  Actt 
i.  1,  Tov  fiev  irptoTov  \oyov  eTroitjacLfitjv :  where  Xo<yos  mesns 
the  book.  Luke  iii.  4,  coj  yey paTrrai  iv  fiifiXtp  \aywr  ^Haaioif* 
And  Acts  xiii.  27,  (pwual  twu  Tryoo^i/roii',  the  t/aioes  of  the 
prophets  are  said  to  be  read. 

The  sixteenth  place  is  taken  from  1  John  i.  4,  ''  And  theie 
things  we  write  unto  you,  that  your  joy  may  be  full."  In  the 
first  verse  he  mentions  the  word  of  life,  and  says,  "  That  whidi 
we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you."  But  do  we  only 
declare  it?  Yea  also,  ypa<po/uL€v,  we  write  it;  for  he  speaks  not 
merely  of  himself,  but  of  the  other  writers  too.  Whatsoever  thingsi 
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then,  the  apostles  heard  and  saw,  they  announced ;  and  whatever 
they  announced,  they  wrote.  Now,  as  the  papists  confess,  they 
announced  all  necessary  things;  therefore  they  wrote  all  neces- 
sary things.  This  is  still  more  clearly  shewn  by  the  end  proposed, 
**  that  your  joy  may  be  full.*'  Thus  then  I  reason :  Full  joy  is 
procured  by  the  scriptures :  therefore  scripture  is  perfect 

The  last  testimony  is  taken  from  the  title  of  the  scriptures, 
which  are  called  the  old  and  new  Testaments.  The  prophetic 
books  form  the  old  Testament,  the  evangehcal  books  the  new.  This 
is  plain  from  2  Cor.  iii.  14 :  ''In  the  reading  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment, even  unto  this  day  remaineth  that  same  veil  untaken  away ; 
which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ"  Paul  speaks  of  the  prophetic 
books.  Therefore  the  prophetic  books  bear  the  title  of  the  old 
Testament.  Hence  I  draw  the  following  conclusion :  If  the  books 
of  holy  scripture  are  rightly  called  the  old  and  new  Testaments, 
then  tJiey  contain  the  full  and  perfect  will  of  God  and  Christ  For 
it  is  the  very  notion  of  a  testament  to  declare  the  perfect  will  of 
the  testator,  that  is,  of  the  Maker  of  the  Testament.  For  even  in 
the  case  of  man's  testament,  no  man  disannulleth  or  addeth  thereto, 
as  Paul  observes.  Gal.  iiL  15.  If  then  this  be  really  God's 
Testament,  then  it  contains  the  full  will  of  God ;  and  consequently 
none  should  add  to  or  diminish  from  it,  or  seek  the  will  of  God 
elsewhere.  Now  it  is  the  Testament  of  God;  for  no  one  hath 
hitherto  blamed  that  title :  therefore  it  contains  the  entire  will  of 
God.  And,  indeed,  the  covenant  unfolded  in  these  books  Christ 
hath  confirmed  and  established  in  his  own  blood. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

UNWRITTEN    TRADITIONS   ARE    OPPOSED    BY    REASONS. 

Hitherto  we  have  defended  our  opinion  of  the  perfection  of 
scripture  by  many  testimonies  from  scripture.  It  follows  now 
that  we  allege  some  reasons  suited  to  our  purpose.  We  might 
produce  many  such,  but  will  content  ourselves  with  a  few,  namely, 
those  which  Bellarmine  endeavours  to  answer,  Lib.  iv.  o.  12. 
They  are  four  in  number. 

The  FIRST  is  this.  Unwritten  traditions  cannot  belong  pre- 
served: for  such  is  the  perversity,  negligence,  and  ignorance  of 
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Tnen,  aa  readil;  to  eubrert  the  best  established  things.  U 
entrusted  to  men's  memorieB  are  easily  consigned  to  obi 
I'hese  are  notorious  truths.  Let  us  see  how  our  opponeot 
this  argument.  He  ansirers  very  confidently,  that  it  is  impi 
that  these  traditions  should  not  he  preserved,  because  the 
of  them  rests  not  on  men,  hut  on  God.  Here  be  notioes 
care  in  preserving  hie  church ;  how  God  preserved  traditioi 
violate  from  A.dam  to  the  time  of  Uoaes,  and  the  scriptures 
Moses  down  to  our  times.  Therefore,  says  be,  God  can  no* 
preserve  anwntten  traditions.  I  answer:  In  the  firat  ph 
confess  that  the  divine  Providence  can  preserve  fi-om  destr 
whatever  it  chooses;  for  God  can  do  whatever  he  wills, 
if  we  choose  thus  to  abuse  the  divine  Providence,  we  mi 
the  same  manner,  infer  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  scrip 
that  every  thing  should  be  trusted  to  the  Divine  Providence 
nothing  committed  to  wridng,  because  God  can  preserve 
gion  safe  without  the  scriptures.  As  to  what  he  says  abon 
church,  I  confess  indeed  that  it  can  never  perish  ;  because 
hath  promised  that  he  will  always  preserve  and  defend  his  d 
against  all  the  attempts  of  those  who  seek  to  cmsh  and  de 
it.  But  God  hath  nowhere  promised  that  he  will  save  and  pi 
unwritten  traditions  trom  being  lost :  consequently,  the  d 
and  tradition  are  not  paraUel  cases.  I  can  produce  innome 
testimonies  and  promises  wherewith  God  hath  bound  himself  t 
church  to  preserve  it :  let  them  produce  any  such  promises  of 
respecting  the  preservation  of  traditions.  Now  this  they  a 
do.  Secondly,  I  confess  that  God  preserved  his  doctrine 
Adam  to  Uoses  orally  transmitted,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  nnwi 
tradition.  It  cannot  be  denied.  But  then  it  was  amongst  exi 
ing  few  persons:  for  the  great  majority  had  corrupted  this  dod 
Besides,  God  frequently  and  familiarly  shewed  himself  to  the 
fathers  who  then  lived ;  conversed  with  them,  and  often  rent 
and  restored  the  doctrine  orallj  dehvered,  and  brought  it  bac 
its  integrity  and  purity,  when  not  preserved  from  all  comti 
even  by  those  godly  men  themselves.  Thus  God  conversed  E 
Itarly  with  those  ancient  patriarchs:  and  if  the  reasoning  of 
opponent  were  of  any  weight  now,  God  would  still  treat  us  in 
same  manner.  But  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  ti 
things  and  ours ;  and  consequently  his  reasoning  hath  no  wa 
Thirdly,  the  fact  of  Moaes  having  written  his  heavenly  doctrin 
a  point  of  great  importance  against  tradition,  and  strongly  coni 
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it    atory  of  our  opinion.     For  if  God  had  seen  that  religion  could* 
^    have  been  preserved  entire  and  uncorrupted  without  the  scriptures, 
fi    he  would  not  have  enjoined  Moses  to  consign  it  in  the  lasting 
i;    monuments  of  written  records:  but  perceiving  that  religion  was 
■g    more  and  more  corrupted  every  day,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to 
^    repeat  the  same  revelations  very  often,  he  devised  a  remedy  in  the 
ji    shape  of  writing.     Although,  therefore,  formerly,  when  the  body 
^    of  the  church  was  scattered,  and  the  worshippers  of  God  but  few, 
I,    there  was  no  scripture;   yet  afterwards,  when  the  body   of  the 
f    church  was  collected,  God  willed  that  his  doctrine  should  be  written. 
,     Fourthly,  when  he  says  that  God  preserved  the  scriptures  from 
,     Moses  to  our  time,  and  therefore  can  now  preserve  unwritten  tra- 
,     ditions,  his  argument  will  be  allowed  to  be  of  force  when  he  can 
shew  that  God  feels  the  same  solicitude  for  unwritten  as  for  written 
doctrine,  and  embraces  both  with  the  same  care.    But  God  hath  no 
such  design.    God  protects  the  scriptures  against  Satan,  as  being 
their  constant  enemy.     Satan  hath  frequently  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy the  scriptures,  knowing  that  they  stand  in  his  way :  but  he 
hath   never  spent  any  trouble  or  thought  upon  these  unwritten 
traditions ;  for  he  supposed  that  his  whole  object  would  be  gained 
if  he  could  destroy  the  scriptures.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he 
hath  raised  up  such  impious  tyrants  as  Antiochus,  Maximin,  Diocle- 
tian, and  others,  who  have  endeavoured  utterly  to  quench  the  light 
of  scripture.    Now,  if  religion  could  remain  entire  even  when  these 
books  were  lost,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  Satan  to  labour  with  such 
furious  efforts  to  remove  these  books. 

As  to  his  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  that  traditions  should 
perbh,  I  press  him  in  turn  with  the  inquiry,  who  was  the  guardian 
of  these  traditions?  If  they  are  preserved,  they  must  be  pre- 
served by  somebody.  Had  they  then  but  one  guardian,  or  several? 
If  many,  who  were  they  ?  Perhaps  he  will  say,  the  fathers.  But 
the  fathers  are  at  variance  amongst  themselves,  and  do  not  deter- 
mine unanimously  upon  tradition.  One  affirms  this  to  be  an  apos- 
tolical tradition ;  another  denies  it :  now,  if  they  were  the  guar- 
dians, they  would  agree.  There  must  then  be  but  one  guardian ; 
who  is  he  ?  The  pope  forsooth.  But  how  hath  he  kept  them, — 
in  a  book,  or  in  his  mind?  Not  in  a  book ;  for  no  pope  ever  had 
such  a  book,  and  no  one  pretends  such  a  thing  :  nor  yet  in  his 
mind ;  for  then,  when  the  pope  died,  traditions  would  perish  with 
him,  and  the  church  lose  a  great  part  of  necessary  doctrine.  Be- 
sides, when  a  person  is  chosen  pope,  he  brings  no  other  mind  with 
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him  to  the  papacy  than  he  had  formerlj  when  he  was  a  etrM 
or  a  monk ;  whereas  this  hypothesis  wonld  require  that  his  ml 
should  be  immediately  illuminated  with  the  ideas  of  theie  tni- 
tions.  Since,  then,  we  can  find  no  competent  guardians  of  te 
traditions,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  long  since  perished,  or 
been  yery  negligently  kept  Our  reasoning,  therefore,  is  eertii 
and  perfectly  clear.  Whatever  is  not  committed  to  writing  eidj 
perishes.  Where  now  are  the  laws  of  Lycurgus?  They  hn 
perished  Where  the  unwritten  dogmas  and  secret  institutiooiit 
Pythagoras?  They  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  Where  the  diac^ 
of  the  Druids  ?  It  lies  utterly  extinguished ;  nor  does  a  nn^  m- 
tige  of  it  remain,  aaye,  perchance,  some  slight  traces  whidi  we  oii 
to  writing  and  to  books.  Tea,  where  are  those  traditions  (rf  tb 
Jews  which  Bellarmine  tells  us  they  received  from  Moses  and  tb 
prophets  ?  Assuredly  they  are  either  kept  in  writing  in  the  bocb 
of  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  or  else  they  have  perished  ottoij 
because  not  committed  to  books :  for  Bellarmine,  I  suppose,  wl 
not  venture  to  say  that  the  church  is  the  guardian  of  these  trt£- 
tions.     If  the  trite  proverb, 

Vox  audita  perit,  litera  scripta  maoet, 
be  true  in  any  case,  its  truth  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  tiie 
present ;  and  that  the  more,  in  proportion  as  our  minds  are  usuaDj 
most  prone  to  forget  those  things  which  are  most  excellent  and 
relate  to  God.  All  things  which  are  not  written  are  on  the  brink 
of  death  and  oblivion.  In  Isaiah  xxx.  8,  God  says :  "  Go  write 
it  in  a  table,  and  note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  the  time  to 
come,  for  ever  and  ever."  Thus  he  intimates  that  things  whidi 
are  to  last  for  a  constancy  must  be  committed  to  writing.  And  it 
is  plain  that  the  Lord  is  speaking  of  his  word;  for  he  says  in  the 
next  verse,  that ''  this  is  a  rebeUious  people,  lying  children,  childreB 
that  will  not  hear  the  law  of  the  Lord."  Job,  that  pious  and  holy 
man,  says  in  his  book,  xix.  23,  24 :  '*  Oh  that  my  words  were  nov 
written!  Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  I  that  they  were 
graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever  I"  Where 
is  shewn  the  great  efficacy  of  scripture,  and  how  those  things  re- 
quire to  be  written,  which  we  wish  to  be  kept  safe  throughout  sD 
ages.  In  Psalm  cii.  19,  the  prophet  says :  ''  Let  this  be  written 
for  a  memorial  to  those  that  come  after."  If  we  wish,  then,  thsl 
anything  should  go  down  to  posterity,  it  must  be  committed  to 
writing.  We  may  adduce  with  the  same  view  the  passage,  Luke  I 
1,  2,  where  Luke  says  that  it  behoved  him  to  write  these  things,  is 
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order  that  Theophilus  might  be  put  in  possession  of  the  certainty 
of  that  doctrine  which  he  had  received.    And  the  cause  impelling 
Luke  to  this  course  confirms  this:   "Forasmuch/'  says  he,  '^as 
many  have  taken  in  hand"  to  write,  that  is  to  corrupt  the  gospel, 
such  as  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  Apelles  and  the  rest.     It  is  on  this 
account,  Luke  says,  that  it  became  needful  for  him  to  write.     Con- 
sequently it  is  necessary  that  the  gospel  should  be  written ;  smce 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  preserved  entire.     Theophylact  explains 
these  words  intelligently  and  perspicuously  in  his  commentary  upon 
this  place :  *'  Now,  in  delivering  to  you  the  gospel  in  a  written  form, 
confirm  and  assure  your  reason,  lest  you  should  forget  what  was 
orally  imparted  to  you^"    Writing,  then,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
muniment  to  keep  safe  the  memory  of  things.     So  the  apostle, 
Philipp.  iii.  I :  **  To  write  the  same  things  unto  you,  to  me  is  not 
grievous,  and  for  you  it  is  safe."     Therefore  it  is  safe  for  us  that 
teaching  should  be  written,  and  that  often.     The  old  interpreter 
hath  translated  it,  mihi  necessarium  est :  where  Thomas  Aquinas 
remarks,  '*  Words  pass  easily  away,  but  those  things  which  are 
written  remain*."     In  Exod.  xviL  14,  the  Lord  says,  "  Write  this 
for  a  memorial  in  a  book."     Upon  which  place  Cajetan  observes 
thus :  *'  He  orders  the  achievement  to  be  written  for  a  continual 
record  of  it^"     Thus  it  plainly  appears  that  our  reasoning  is 
founded  upon  the  clearest  lessons  of  common  experience.      For 
when  memory  fails,  then  those  things  which  are  committed  to 
memory  fail  also.     Hence  conditions  of  peace,  treaties,  covenants, 
and  whatever  we  wish  to  be  safe  and  lasting,  we  commit  to  writing 
lest  they  should  be  lost,  distrusting  our  memories.    Now  if  our 
memory  is  so  frail  in  outward  things,  then  much  more  have  we 
need  of  all  helps  and  remedies  for  the  support  of  our  memories 
in  the  case  of  heavenly  things.     Thomas,  in  the  proem  to  his 
Catena  Aurea  upon  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  relates,  out  of  Jerome, 
two  reasons  why  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel:   the  first  was,  that 
he  might  leave  his  gospel  in  men's  memories ;  the  second,  that  he 
might  guard  against  the  heretics.     On  both  accounts  it  is  plain 
.  that  the  scriptures  are  necessary  for  us  in  every  part  of  religion. 

But  in  addition  to  the  reason  drawn  from  a  consideration  of 
the  divine  Providence  (which  he  thinks  the  most  important,  and  to 

{}  Nvv   €yypa<f>o>t  trot  napadidow  r6  evoyycXcov,    d<r<f><iKi{ofuu  t6p  <r6p  Xo* 
yicfiiv,  iva  fi^  hrCKa&rjTai  rap  aypaifxat  vapadebofAivtov,'] 

[2  Verba  de  fkcili  transeunt :  ea  yero  quse  scripta  sunt  permanent.] 
[<  Rem  gestam  scribi  jubet,  ad  perpetuam  rei  memonam.] 
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vhich  he  trusts  principally),  BellarmiDe  adduces  four  ' 
prove  that  traditions  caonot  perish.  These  we  will  brief 
The  first  is  scripture  itself.  But  hereby  he  docs  not 
holy  scriptures :  for  although,  says  he,  traditions  are  not 
the  sacred  books,  yet  they  may  be  foimd  in.  the  mom 
the  aacieots  and  the  ecclesiastical  writings.  I  answer 
first  place,  if  God  willed  traditions  to  be  written  by  any 
doubtless  willed  that  it  should  be  by  the  apostles  and  ei 
who  were  the  fittest  of  all  men  to  execute  that  work,  i 
Bpecify  some  cause,  or  allege  some  reason,  why  he  si: 
rather  have  chosen  that  they  should  be  written  by  Alatthe 
Luke,  and  the  other  aposUea,  than  by  Dionysius  the  Ai 
Clemens  Romauus,  Irenraua,  Augustine,  and  the  like,  i 
this  answer  puts  those  ecclesiastical  writers  whom  th 
classics,  upon  a  par  with  the  divine  writers,  the  prophe 
gelists  and  apostles.  For  when  they  wish  to  prove  any  I 
what  reason,  what  authority,  what  demonstration  do  they 
They  bring  forward  Dionysius,  Irenteua,  Cyprian,  Tertull 
mens,  and  other  such  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  by  their  a 
they  seek  to  persuade  us,  that  these  traditions  are  as  < 
apostolic  as  if  the  apostles  themselves  had  a£Grmed  iL  Cons 
they  give  thsm  no  less  credit,  and  demand  for  them  no  I* 
for  Paul,  Peter,  and  the  other  apostles.  Thirdly,  these  mo 
of  the  fathers  differ  about  traditions,  and  make  us  still  a 
certEun.  For  when  some  affirm  a  thing  to  be  an  apostolici 
tion,  while  others  deny  it,  who  sees  not  that  the  whole  aatyi 
be  reasonably  called  in  question  ? 

The  second  cause,  whereby  he  proves  the  possibility 
serving  traditions,  is  continual  usage.  In  this  way,  says 
vulgar  languages  are  preserved,  although  there  are  no  gnun 
them.  I  answer:  Nothing  surely  can  be  more  futile  th 
reply.  For,  first,  some  traditions  are  secret,  and  in  no  way 
upon  common  usage,  but  fax  removed  from  duly  practice 
used  only  at  certain  times,  and  not  by  many  but  a  fen 
condly,  these  vulgar  languages  are  changed  alnuMt  every  ag 
those  which  are  in  d^y  and  most  frequent  ose.  So  the  1 
and  the  Italians  and  other  people  have  several  times  change 
Ituiguagea.  Consequently,  U'  those  things  which  are  in  the  a 
use  of  a  whole  people,  undergo  such  manifold  changes  and 
tions,  how  much  more  is  it  credible  that  those  which  are 
from  popular  use,  and  belong  to  the  abstruser  parts  of  w 
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theology,  are  liable  to  be  easily  altered,  unless  defined  by  the  cer- 
tain rules  and  laws  of  scripture  I  If  languages,  which  all  men  use, 
cannot  be  protected  from  alteration,  how  much  less  traditions  which 
but  few  understand  I 

The  third  cause  why  traditions  may  be  preserved  is  founded 
in  certain  ancient  monuments.  Here  he  relates  a  story  about  an 
altar  in  Flanders,  which  the  heretics  (he  tells  us)  ordered  to  be 
overturned,  saying,  that  altars  were  a  modern  invention :  but 
whilst  they  were  at  work,  they  found  some  ancient  characters 
graven  upon  the  altars,  from  which  they  perceived  that  it  was  an 
ancient  monument.  1  answer  :  This  is  a  very  foolish  reason.  For, 
firstly,  this  cannot  be  affirmed  of  all  traditions,  since  it  is  not 
possible  that  there  should  be  external  monuments  of  them  all; 
secondly,  if  traditions  are  preserved  in  dumb  monuments,  why  are 
they  not  rather  inscribed  in  the  scriptures? 

The  fourth  cause  which  enables  traditions  to  be  preserved  is 
heresy.  Heretics,  says  he,  have  aroused  the  church  to  seek  into 
and  preserve  all  traditions.  For,  he  adds,  those  who  live  in  peace 
are  apt  to  neglect  the  instruments  which  confirm  the  possession  of 
their  goods ;  but  they  who  are  engaged  in  perpetual  contention  and 
strife  keep  them  diligently.  I  answer :  Firstly,  if  this  be  a  true 
reply,  then  nothing  needed  to  have  been  written,  because  heretics 
are  always  in  the  church,  and  always  engaged  in  strife.  Secondly, 
if  the  fathers  said  truly,  that  the  gospel  was  on  that  very  account 
committed  to  writing  because  the  heretics  would  constantly  oppose 
it,  then  those  traditions  also  should  have  been  written,  because  (as 
he  tells  us)  the  heretics  endeavour  likewise  to  corrupt  traditions. 
Luke  speaks  in  a  very  different  tone  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
chapter.  "  Forasmuch,"  says  he,  "  as  heretics  have  attempted  to 
corrupt  the  sacred  history,  I  have  therefore  determined  to  put  it 
in  writing."  So  Jerome  and  others  ^  interpret  this  passage  in  Luke. 
These  reasons  of  Bellarmine's  therefore  are  obviously  weak. 

Our  SECOND  REASON  is  this :  The  scriptures  were  deUvered  to 
us  that  we  might  possess  a  rule  of  faith.  Consequently,  the 
scripture  is  sufficient,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  unwritten 
traditions.  See  Augustine,  contra  Faust.  Manich.  Lib.  xi.  c.  5, 
and  de  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  xix.  c.  18.  Now,  a  rule  of  faith  must  bo 
adequate,  for  otherwise  it  will  be  no  rule  at  all.  Bellarmine  makes 
two  replies,  and  assuredly  with  equal  impudence  and  hardihood. 
First  he  says,  that  the  proper  end  of  scripture  is  not  to  be  a  rule 

1  [Hieron.  Praefi  in  Matth.  Origen.  Hom.  in  Luc.  i.  1.  Theoph.  in  Luc.  i.  1.] 

[WHITAKER.J 
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of  f^th,  but  a  kind  of  commonitory  to  help  ns  to  retain  and  d 
the  doctrine  orally  delivered.  I  answer :  In  the  firtt  plicc, 
reply  is  confuted  by  the  very  common  title  of  scriptare: 
c^ed  canonical,  because  it  contains  the  canon,  that  is,  the  n 
(aith  and  life.  Ifo  one  erer  found  fault  with  that  ioscription. 
fathers  always  call  it  the  canonical  scriptare.  If  it  be  a  ml^ 
it  is  either  no  rule  of  our  fwth,  or  a  perfect  and  adequate 
Thus  Belliurmine  removes  that  common  title,  confirmed  by  mui 
approbation ;  wice  according  to  him  we  should  call  the  Kn{ 
comnvmitary,  and  not  canonical.  Secondly,  if  the  scriptun 
published  not  to  serve  aa  a  rule  of  faitb,  but  as  a  sort  of  com 
tory,  then  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  writing  u  i 
books ;  for  a  few  books  would  bare  sufficed  for  such  a  pur 
Thirdly,  we  bare  already  proved  by  many  arguments  and 
moQies  that  the  scriptures  are  perfect,  as  from  Deut.  it.  and  I 
xix.  and  other  passages:  therefore  they  do  not  merely  ra 
but  perfectly  instruct  and  teach  us.  In  Fsalm  cxiz.  132,  the 
phet  says :  "  Direct  my  feet  in  thy  word :"  therefore  the  soi; 
is  a  rule  by  which  wo  may  direct  the  whole  course  of  onr 
and  life.  In  Matth,  zxii.  29,  Christ  says  to  the  Sadduceea, 
do  err,  not  knowing  the  scriptures ;"  and  in  Luke  iti.  29,  j 
ham  says  to  the  glutton,  "  They  have  Moses  and  the  proph 
therefore  the  canonical  books  of  scripture  are  not  only  onr  i 
tors,  but  our  masters  also.  Bemdes,  they  are  "  written  foi 
learning  ■"  and  therefore  not  only  for  our  admoniUon,  as  ap 
from  Rom.  xv.  4.  And  in  2  Tim.  iiL  16, 17,  the  apostle  saji 
the  scripture  is  useful  not  for  commonilion  only,  but  "  for  doc 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction,"  that  is,  for  il 
functions  of  the  ministry :  for  be  subjoins,  "  that  the  man  of 
may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work.' 
this  nothing  more  than  a  commonitor;  ?  The  scripture  ia 
called  the  Testament.  Therefore  this  assertion  of  our  advwv 
that  the  scripture  is  not  a  rule,  but  only  a  sort  of  commontte 
absurd  in  the  highest  degree,  and  not  far  removed  from  blasph 
Fourthly,  the  fathers  themselves  also  teach  most  plainly,  wh, 
scripture  is  called  canonicaL  Cyprian,  in  his  discourse  on  the  b^ 
of  Christ,  says  that  "  all  the  rules  of  doctrine  have  emanated 
scripture'."     Basil,  contra  Eunonu  Lib.  i.,  calls  scripture 

[I  iDTcnict  ex  hac  Bcriptura  omnium  doctrinarum  regulaa  emanui 
hrnc  nasci,et  hue  rorerti,  quidquid  eccleRiostica  continet  diicipltna. — In 
Cyprian,  App.  p.  33.  inter  0pp.  Arnold!  Abb.  Boiue-Vallia.  T.  lup.  p. 
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•  canon  of  right  and  the  standard  of  truths"  Chrysostom,  Horn. 
I  13,  in  Genes,  says :  **  The  scripture,  when  it  would  teach  us  any 
t  thing  of  this  kind,  ezplwis  itself»  and  suffers  not  the  hearer  to  fail 
into  error.  I  pray,  therefore,  and  beseech  you  that,  closing  your 
I  ears  to  all  these,  you  would  follow  exactly  the  rule  of  holy  scrip- 
,  ture^"  Augustine,  De  baptismo,  c,  DonaU  Lib.  ii.  says  that  the 
,  scriptures  are  ''  the  balance  of  God.  Let  us  not,"  he  proceeds, 
**  bring  deceitful  balances,  where  we  may  weigh  what  we  choose 
and  as  we  choose,  saying  at  our  own  pleasure,  this  is  heavy,  and 
this  is  light :  but  let  us  bring  the  diyine  balance  from  the  holy 
scriptures,  as  from  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  and  therein  weigh 
which  is  weightiest ; — or  rather,  not  weigh  it  ourselves,  but  mark 
how  it  is  weighed  by  the  Lord^."  As,  therefore,  when  we  would 
discover  the  weight  of  any  thing,  we  apply  a  balance ;  so,  if  we 
know  not  whether  this  or  that  doctrine  be  true,  we  should  try  it 
by  the  balance  of  the  scripture.  Augustine  elsewhere  {De  perfect. 
Viduit.  cap.  i.)  writes  thus  upon  this  subject :  ''  The  holy  scripture 
hath  fixed  the  rule  of  our  doctrine,  that  we  may  not  seem  to  be 
wiser  than  we  ought,  but  be  wise,  as  the  apostle  says,  soberly, 
according  as  God  hath  given  to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith. 
Let  me  not  then  think,  that  in  teaching  you  I  am  doing  any 
thing  more  than  expounding  to  you  the  words  of  the  great 
Teacher,  and  discoursing  of  that  which  the  Lord  hath  given^" 
The  same  author,  contra  Crescon.  Grammat,  Lib.  ii.  c.  31,  writes 
thus  concerning  the  same  subject :  "  It  was  not  without  cause  that 
the  ecclesiastical  canon  was  with  such  wholesome  vigilance  esta^ 
blished,  to  which  certain  books  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  apper- 
tain;  which  books  we  must  by  no  means  dare  to  judge  of,  and 

[3  The  reference  is,  I  Bupposo,  to  T.  n.  p.  8.  o.  But  Basil  is  there 
speaking  of  the  Creed,  not  of  the  scripture.] 

[S  r^ff  aylas  ypa<f)ijSf  cVcidav  /3ovXi;rai  ri  roiovTov  rjfJMg  dcdacicfiy,  iavr^v 
ipfirjPivovaTiSf  Koi  oitK  dtjyuioTjs  ifkapcia6<u  r6i'  aKpoari^v. — T.  IV.  p.  103.  J 

[^  Kon  afforamus  stateras  dolosas,  ubi  appendamus  quod  volumus,  et 
quomodo  volumus,  pro  arbitrio  nostro  dicentes,  hoc  grave,  hoc  leve  est :  sed 
afferamus  dirinam  stateram  de  scripturis  Sanctis  tanquam  de  thesauris  Do- 
minicis,  ot  in  ilia  quid  sit  gravius  appendamus ;  imo  non  appendamusy  sed  a 
Domino  appensa  recognoscamus. — T.  vn.  p.  43.  Paris.  1635.] 

P  Sancta  scriptura  doctrinse  nostrse  regulam  figit,  ne  audeamus  sapere 
plus  quam  oportet  sapere,  sed  sapiamus,  ut  ipse  ait,  ad  temperantiam,  sicut 
unicuique  Dens  partitus  est  mensuram  fidei.  Non  sit  ergo  mihi  aliud  te 
docere,  nisi  verba  tibi  Doctoris  exponere,  et  de  lis  quod  Dominus  dederit 
disputare. — ^De  Bono  Viduit.  c.  1.] 
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according  to  which  we  may  freely  judge  of  all  other  wri6 
believers  or  unbelievers'."  Therefore  scripture  is  the  n 
which  we  must  try  all  thiags.  Thus,  whatever  disagree! 
scripture  ehould  be  rejected;  whatever  agrees  with  it,  ttc 
Hay,  Thomas  himself,  in  his  Comment,  on  1  Tim.  c.  ri.,  h 
says  that  "  scripture  is  as  it  were  the  rule  of  our  futh'." 
does  not  say  "  as  it  were,"  to  diminish  the  dignit;  of  sen 
but  to  shew  that  he  is  drawing  a  comparison.  Quasi  is  i 
mark  not  of  diminuUon,  but  of  comparison.  Aud  that  he  i 
that  scripture  b  a  perfect  rule,  is  evident  from  hia  subjoiiiiD( 
nothing  ahonld  be  added  to  or  diminished  from  it :  to 
purpose  he  alleges  Deut  It.  2,  and  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  causes  and  reasons  which  induM 
larmine  to  style  scripture  a  commonitory,  rather  than  a  role. 
^st  reason  is,  because  in  the  latter  case  only  necessary  I 
should  hare  been  written :  but  now,  says  he,  noany  thing 
necessary  have  been  written ;  as  all  the  lustories  of  the  old  ' 
ment,  many  of  the  new,  some  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ai 
the  salutations  in  the  apostolic  epistles.  But  every  rule  con 
only  things  necessary.  I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  no  (» 
£ail  to  observe  how  impious  and  profane  is  his  assertion,  that 
of  the  hiBtorieB  of  the  old  Testament  are  necessar/.  Is  i 
necessary  for  us  to  know  the  commencement  of  the  chun 
propagation,  and  continual  conservation  and  government, 
the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs  concerning  the  Mei 
Surely  be  blasphemes  who  deniea  this.  Secondly,  although  it 
be  conceded  that  all  the  histories  are  not  equallj  useful  and  i 
sary,  because  many  may  be  saved  without  the  knowledge  of  : 
histories ;  yet  in  reality  they  are  all  not  only  useful,  but  nec< 
also.  For  although  they  are  not  all  requinte  to  the  being  of 
yet  they  contribute  greatly  to  its  better  being.  Thirdly,  altl 
perhaps  more  things  than  can  be  styled  ramply  necessary  are 
vered  in  scripture,  yet  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  i 
ture  is  not  a  role.  For  although  the  scripture  conttuns 
things  which  are  not  simply  aed  absolutely  necessary ;  neverth 
it  is  a  rule  to  which  all  doctrine  ought  to  be  conformed.     W( 

['  Neque  enim  sine  causa  tarn  aalubri  vigilantia  Canon  eccleui 
constitutuB  est,  ad  quern  certi  prophetarum  et  apostolonim  libri  pertii 
quoa  omnea  judicare  non  audearuua,  et  flecundum  quos  de  ceteris  lite) 
fldelinm  vel  infldelium  libere  judicemug. — T.  vu.  p.  177.] 

['  Scriptura  est  quasi  regula  fldei  nostne.    Tide  supra,  p.  28.} 
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,  that  the  scriptures  are  a  rule,  because  they  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  faith  and  salvation,  and  more  things  may  be  found  in 
them  than  absolute  necessity  requires.  We  do  not  attach  so  strict 
and  precise  a  notion  to  the  term  'rule/  as  to  make  it  contain  nothing 
but  what  is  necessary :  and  as  to  many  things  being  frequently 

'    repeated,  this  makes  it  still  more  a  rule ;  since  that  repetition  is 

*  profitable  to  our  better  and  surer  understanding  of  what  is  said. 

r  Our  adversary's  second  reason  is,  because  the  scripture  does 

^    not  contain  all  necessary  things,  as,  says  he,  we  have  already 

*  proved :    for  there  are  many  necessary  things  which  are  not  in 

*  scripture.  I  answer :  And  we  have  already  sufficiently  replied, 
that  the  things  which  he  deems  necessary  are  useless  and  ridi- 
culous: such  are  the  remedy  whereby  women  were  cleansed  from 
original  sin  under  the  old  Testament,  and  others  of  the  like  sort, 
upon  which  we  have  spoken  before.  Bellarmine's  third  reason 
is,  because  scripture  is  not  one  continuous  body,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  if  it  were  the  rule  of  faith,  but  several.  I  answer:  Although 
scripture  contains  many  bodies,  yet  all  these  make  up  one  conti- 
nuous and  entire  body.  The  men  indeed  were  various,  whose 
service  the  Holy  Spirit  used  in  writing  these  pieces,  and  the  hands 
which  wrote  them  were  many :  but  it  was  one  Spirit  which 
governed  their  hands  and  tongues.  We  should  not  regard  the 
various  men  who  wrote,  but  the  one  Spirit  under  whose  direction 
and  dictation  they  wrote.  Thus  tbere  is  one  continuous  body  of 
doctrine  in  these  books,  various  as  they  are.  Finally,  Bellarmine 
produces  certain  passages  from  scripture  to  prove  that  scripture  is 
a  commonitory,  and  not  a  rule ;  as  Rom.  xv.  4,  where  the  apostle 
says  that  all  things  which  were  written  were  written  for  our 
learning ;  and  2  Pet.  i.  12,  and  iii.  1,  where  Peter  says  that  it 
was  needful  for  him  to  remind  and  stir  up  those  to  whom  he 
wrote.  Therefore,  (says  he)  it  is  commonitory,  and  not  a  rule.  I 
answer  to  the  first  place,  that  the  apostle  says  that  all  things 
which  were  written  of  old  time  were  written  for  our  teaming. 
Now  to  be  written  for  our  learning  is  something  more  than  com-' 
monition.  We  are  commonished  or  reminded  of  things  which  we 
knew  before;  but  we  learn  things  of  which  we  were  previously 
ignorant.  As  to  the  place  of  Peter,  I  allow  that  the  scripture  is 
profitable  for  monition ;  but  I  say  that  this  is  not  the  only  use  it 
serves.  For  although  Peter  says  that  it  was  needful  for  him  to 
remind  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  yet  he  does  not  merely  do  this, 
but  teaches  them  also  what  it  behoves  them  to  know  :  and  thus  the 
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fl ;  ■  I  scripture,  when  teaching  us  what  we   ought  to  know,  cxhcrb 

also  to  stand  fast  in  this  doctrine. 

Secondly,  Bellarmine  replies  that  scripture  ia  a  rule  md 
but  partial,  not  complete ;  and  that  the  whole  and  entire 
18  the  word  of  Ood,  which  is  divided  into  the  written  and 
unwritten  word ;  and  that  Augustine  must  be  understood  in 
sense.  I  answer:  It  is  unwillingly  that  he  concedes  to  ns 
scripture  is  a  rule ;  and  therefore  he  afterwards  denies  it  aj 
by  saying  that  it  is  only  a  partial  one,  thus  taking  away  \ 
he  had  previously  given.  For  unless  scripture  be  a  whole 
1^;.  perfect  rule,  it  cannot  be  a  rule  at  all;  because  there  ongh 

'  -  t  be  the  exactest  agreement    between  the   role  and    the  thinj 

which  it  is  applied.     If,  therefore,  our  faith  be  longer  or  bra 
L^>;  than  the  scripture,  then   the  scripture  is  not   its   rule;   bee 

a  rule  should  be  adequate  to  the  thing  measured  by  it.     A 

Lb  thus  defined  by  Yarinus:  ''A  rule  is  an   infallible  meu 

admitting  no   addition    or  diminution^."     So    Theophylact,  i 

|, ,  Phil.  iii. :    ''  A  rule  or  standard  admits  neither  addition  nor 

I  straction^"     And  Basil,  Adv.  Eunom.   Lib.  i.  blames  Eunoi 

severely  and  justly  for  saying  that  the  &ith  of  the  fathers : 

rule  or  standard,  and  yet  maintaining  that  something  should 

added  to  it :  Trjv  auri/i/  xal  Kuvova  Xeyei,  xat  irpoaOti'^^  ^' 

aKpi(i€<TT€pa^  SciaOai^     In  the  same  way  Bellarmine  says  i 

|}  scripture  is  a  rule,  and  yet  needs  some  addition  and  emendat 

jjl  Consequently,   he  denies  it  to  be   a  rule  at    alL      Chrysost 

1 1  Horn.  13  in  2  Cor.  says  that  ''the  sentence  of  the  divine  wonh 

I  •  **  the  exact  balance  and  standard,  and  rule  of  all  things."     i 

to  let  us  know  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  scriptures,   he  subjd 
**  Inquire    concerning    all    these  things  of  the    holy    scriptur 
So  Photius,  cited  by  (Ecumenius  upon  Phil.  iii. :  *'  Faith  is  lit 
rule :  for,  like  as  if  you  take  any  thing  from  a  rule,  or  add 
I ,  thing  to  it,  you  entirely  spoil  the  rule  ;  so  it  is  with  fSaith^."    1 

it  is  manifest  that  the  scriptures  are  either  a  perfect  rule,  oi 
rule  at  all.  See  also  upon  this  subject  Yincentius  lirinei 
0.  41.     Why    need  I  add,  that  Andradius  himself  testifies  i 

[1  Kayuy  cWc  fUrpov  ddto^rcvoroy,  iraativ  wp6trB€in»  mil  aifiaiptatw  fufi 

[3  6  Koyttv  y^  ovrc  irp6<r6(0'iv  tfx^i  ovr§  d^ai/Kcriy.— — Thec^hyl.  In  Phil 
,1  iii.  16,  p.  611.  Lend.  1636.] 

'^  P  Basil.  0pp.  T.  n.  p.  9.  a.] 

'"  '  [^  oooTTCp  yap  riri  rov  Kap6vos  icav  a^cX^^r,  Kciv  irpoa-Bjs,  cXv/ijiyw  r6  n'ov,  < 

I  Mni  M  rfjs  ir/oTCWf.] 
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scripture  is  a  rule  sufficiently  perfect  ?  For  thus  he  writes,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  book  of  his  Defenaio  Tridentina :  "  I  am 
far  from  disliking  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  the  scriptures 
are  called  canonical,  because  they  contain  the  canon,  that  is,  the 
amplest  rule  and  standard  of  faith,  piety,  and  religion,  brought 
down  to  us  from  heaven  by  the  exceeding  goodness  of  God*." 
Thus  he  confesses  that  the  scriptures  are  not  only  a  rule,  but  a 
very  ample  rule  of  faith,  piety,  and  religion. 

Secondly,  I  demand  why  he  affirms  the  scriptures  to  be  a 
partial  rule,  or  a  rule  only  in  part,  and  not  throughout  and 
altogether  ?  If,  because  they  contain  only  some  necessary  things, 
he  is  utterly  inistaken  in  the  matter  of  fact.  For  if  God  willed 
to  give  us  a  rule  in  the  scriptures,  he  certainly  willed  to  give 
us  a  perfect  one.  This  may  be  gathered  from  tlie  ends  to  serve 
which,  and  the  causes  on  account  of  which,  the  scriptures  were 
published.  For  why  was  this  teaching  committed  to  writing? 
First,  that  it  might  remain  more  fixedly  in  our  memories.  Now 
this  reason  teaches  us  that  all  necessary  things  ought  to  have 
been  written;  because  all  necessary  things  should  be  retained  as 
firmly  as  may  be  in  memory.  Secondly,  lest  the  doctrine  should  be 
corrupted.  But  nothing  necessary  ought  to  be  corrupted.  Thirdly, 
that  we  might  the  better  and  more  surely  know  the  sacred  and  hea- 
venly doctrine.  But  all  necessary  things  we  ought  to  know  rightly 
and  surely.  Wherefore  all  the  reasons  for  publishing  the  scriptures 
will  establish,  that  all  necessary  things  are  delivered  in  them,  and 
that  scripture  is  a  perfect  rule :  for  whatever  reason  there  was  for 
delivering  a  rule,  held  also  for  making  that  rule  complete. 

Thirdly,  I  answer,  with  respect  to  Augustine.  Our  adver- 
sary pretends  that,  though  Augustine  calls  scripture  a  rule,  he 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  the  sole  or  perfect  rule.  Thus  then 
speaks  Augustine,  Contra  Faust.  Manich,  Lib.  ii.  c.  5 :  "  The 
canonical  scripture  is  placed  upon  an  elevated  throne,  demanding 
the  obedience  of  every  faithful  and  pious  understanding*."  If 
this  be  true,  then  is  it  certain  that  scripture  is  as  it  were  the 
queen  and  mistress  which  ought  to  rule  and  govern  human  in- 

[6  Minime  illorum  mihi  displicet  scntentia,  qui  canonicas  idco  appollari 
dicunt,  quia  pietatis,  fidei  et  religionis  canonem,  hoc  est,  regulam  atque 
normam,  e  coelis  summo  Dei  beneflcio  ad  nos  delatam,  continent  amplissi- 
mam. — Andradii,  Dofcns.  Trid.  Lib.  ra.  prope  init.] 

[0  ...  in  sedo  quadam  subli miter  constituta  est,  cui  seryiat  omnis  fidelis 
et  piuB  intellectuB. — ^Vide  supra,  p.  353.] 
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firmity,  and  to  whicK  our  wbole  intellect,  oil  teaching,  en 
thought  and  opinion,  should  be  coDformed  in  dutiful  Babnn 
In  the  other  place,  which  a  taken  from  his  City  of  God,  lA  i 
c.  18,  ho  eaya  that  that  fiuth  "by  which  the  just  lives,  ind 
which  we  walk  without  doubting  so  long  as  we  sojourn  ik 
from  the  Lord',"  is  engendered  by  the  holy  aGriptores.  ffb« 
it  followsi  that  scripture  is  a  perfect  rule  both  of  faith  and  life. 

Fourthly,  it  may  be  answered,  that  Bellarmioe  coQtnd 
himself.  He  said  before  that  scripture  coald  not  be  a  rule, 
cause  it  is  not  one  continuous  body.  But  the  wntten  and 
written  word  are  still  less  a  continuous  body;  and  yet  he  m 
them  both  together  form  a  rule. 

Our  THIRD  RBASON  IS  drawu  from  the  inconTeniences  w1 
traditions  bring  with  them.  For  if  we  allow  so  much  to  nawri 
traditions,  we  shall  often  err,  and  be  always  in  uncertainty;  beci 
traditions  are  various  and  uncertain.  This  is  manifest  from 
books  of  the  fathers,  as  we  hare  before  shewn.  The  fathers 
witnesses  of  the  variety  and  uncertainty  of  traditions.  Ifow  in 
doctrine  of  faith  we  ought  to  be  certain  and  constant :  then 
we  ought  not  to  depend  upon  unwritten  traditions.  The  extr 
variety  of  traditions  might  be  illustrated  by  many  testimonies, 
in  many  words ;  but  I  will  touch  it  only  briefly,  Papias  was 
father  and  master  of  tradition.  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  iti.  c.  I 
writes  copiously  concerning  him.  He  says  that  he  wrote  mi 
things  derived  from  unwritten  tradition,  ^k  ■/rapa^offem^  aypaij 
but  that  they  were  full  of  commentitioua  fables.  He  wrote, 
Euaebius  tells  us,  five  books  concerning  the  Lord's  discoun 
but  these,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  are  now  lost  W 
sort  of  pieces  they  were,  appears  from  Eusebius,  who  says  t 
they  were  full  of  fables.  He  first  invented  the  heresy  of 
Cbiliasts,  and  that  doubtless  much  more  from  unwritten  tradit 
than  scripture,  although  perhaps  he  seized  upon  some  occasie 
support  of  that  error  from  the  scriptures.  CEcumenius'  brii 
forward  another  tradition  from  this  Fapias  concerning  Judas, 
namely,  that  he  was  not  strangled,  but,  the  rope  breaking,  lived 
a  most  wretched  conditjon  for  some  time  after,  and   at   leni 

['  Credit  etiam  Bcripturis  unctia,  et  vcteribiu  et  novu,  qoaa  canoiu 
BppeUamus ;  unde  fides  ipui  concopta  est,  oi  qos  Justus  vivit ;  per  qu 
BiDC  dubitatione  ambulamuf,  qusmdiu  peregriiuunur  a  Domino.] 

[*  T.  I.  p.  281,  ed.  Hcinichen] 

P  Apud  Grabe,  Spicil.  n.  p.  34.] 
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{   expired  upon  the  road,  crushed  to  death  by  a  chariot  which  hap- 

I   pened  to  pass  by :  which  is  also  alluded  to  by  Theophylact  upon 

,    Matt,  xxvii.     But  scripture  opposes  this,  and  the  fathers  form  a 

I    different  judgment.     This  Papias  was  the  first  who  taught  that 

Peter  was  at  Rome,  taught,  lived,  and  died  there* :  for  no  author 

.    more  ancient  than  he  can  be  named  for  that  tradition.     To  him 

,    the  papists  stand  indebted  for  the  primacy  of  their  pontiff.    Ter- 

^    tuUian,  c.  Judseos,  c.  5,  says  that  Christ  died  in  the  thirtieth  year 

of  his  age^;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom.  1,^  says  the  same. 

But  Irenseus,  Lib.  xi.  c.  4,  says  that  he  lived  to  be  fifty  years 

old^.     Both  assertions  are  false;  and  yet  both  are  supported  by 

tradition. 

There  was  formerly  a  great  dispute  about  the  time  of  cele- 
brating Easter.  The  Western  churches  said  that  they  followed 
Paul  and  Peter,  keeping  Easter  upon  the  Sunday  after  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  third  month,  to  avoid  any  conformity  with  the 
Jews.  The  Orientals  and  Asiatics,  however,  alleged  John,  as 
ample  and  sufficient  authority  as  could  be  desired,  and  Philip,  in 
defence  of  their  practice  of  observing  it  after  the  Jewish  manner, 
upon  the  actual  fourteenth  day  of  the  third  month.  There  were 
also,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  many  disputes  and  differences  in 
former  times  concerning  Lent.  The  papists,  and  even  some  of  the 
fathers,  say  that  stated  fasts  were  instituted  by  the  apostles.  But 
Augustine,  Ep.  68,  ad  Casulan.  denies  that  the  apostles  deter- 
mined any  thing  about  fasting.  So  Socrates,  Lib.  v.  c.  22.® 
Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  Montanus  who  instituted  them,  as 
we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  ApoUonius,  cited  by  Eusebius,  Lib. 
V.  c.  18.  There,  speaking  of  Montanus,  he  adds:  "  This  is  he  who 
introduced  fasts^."  This  may  be  perceived  also  from  Tertullian, 
who  in  his  book  de  Jefunio,  which  he  wrote  when  a  Montanist 

[^  I  can  nowhere  find  that  Papias  said  a  word  of  Peter^s  having  been  at 
Bome,  and  cannot  guess  the  grounds  of  this  strong  assertion.] 

[^  Hujus  [Tiberii]  quinto  decimo  anno  imperii  passus  est  Ghristus,  annos 
habcns  quasi  xxx,  cum  pateretur. — c.  8,  p.  234.  cd.  Semi.  Lips.  1828.] 

[c  Page  340.  a.] 

[7  The  reference  should  be  xi.  39.  Quia  autem  triginta  annorum  setas 
primse  indolis  est  juvenis,  et  extenditur  usque  ad  quadragesimum  annumj 
omnis  quilibct  confitebitur  a  quadragesimo  aut  quinquagesimo  anno  declinat 
jam  in  eetatem  seniorem,  quam  habens  Dominus  noster  docebat,  &c. — p.  192.  a. 
ed.  Fevard.] 

[®  ArjXoy  fl»r  tJ  cjcaoTov  yvfofijj  koi  irpoaipttrti  iirtrpty^av  ol  airtkrroXoi  — p. 
236.  ed.  Vales.  Paris.  irfSG.] 

P  olT6t  (OTiv ...  6  vrioTtias  vopoBtrr^aai, — T.  n.  p.  85.] 
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ftguost  the  catholics,  blames  the  catholics  for  aTing  tint 
should  "  fast,  each  of  his  own  free  choice,  as  in  a  matter 
ferent',"  and  that  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  fast  "at  < 
times  according  to  the  institution  of  the  new  distapline." 
TertuUiaa  objected  to  the  catholics ;  and  this  is  ibe  rtrj 
which  we  affirm  and  maintain  i^alnst  the  papists,  that  eacli 
should  fast  as  time  and  occaraon  shall  require,  not  at  fixed  M 
Thus  it  was  that  the  catboUcs  then  fasted ;  but  afterwards, 
the  heresy  of  Montanus  had  secretly  diffiised  itself  more  extens 
fasts  began  to  be  observed  according  to  the  institution  of  tb< 
disciplme.  In  the  same  book,  Tertullian*  praises  the  prarti 
tnortificaUon  by  bard  fare  {^t]po<payiav),  in  conformity  with ' 
Epiphanins,  in  Epilog.^,  mfdces  it  an  apostolical  institution. 

Tertullian,  in  his  book  de  Corona*,  and  Basil,  n 
treatise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  c  27,*  enumerate  Tariona  tnHli 
which  they  would  bare  to  be  apostolical,  but  which  are,  ■ 
tbeless,  not  at  alt  observed  by  papists  at  the  present  day 
example,  that  we  should  stand  at  prayer  on  Sundays,  and 
E^ter  to  Pentecost.  Basil  adduces  some  reasons  in  confim 
of  this,  upon  which  we  have  spoken  above.  Tertallian  proDOi 
it  a  piece  of  impiety  to  do  otherwise.  So  even  the  first  conn 
Nice,  Canon  20,  says  that  we  ought  to  pray  standing  at 
season*.  But  the  present  practice  is  different,  cTen  among) 
papists;  who  upon  Sundays,  and  from  Kaster  to  Peotaoos 
not  pray  in  an  erect  posture,  but  kneeling,  as  at  other  timet 
seasons  of  the  year.  Of  old  they  used  to  give  the  Eudiari 
infants,  as  is  mamfest  firom  Cyprian,  Dt  lapais'',  and  Aagustii 
many  passages.  But  this  practice  is  now  abolished.  Epiphi 
agsinst  Aerius,  writes  that  Christians  in  his  time,  upon  the  antb 
of  apostolic  tradition,  used  to  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  sal 
some  days  before  Easter^.     Do  the  papists  do  so  now?   Jei 

[1  Itaque  de  cetero  (i.  e.  eiceptia  dieboa  in  qiubns  sponeiia  sbteto 
differenterJejunandtuii,exsrbitrio,  non  ex  imperio. — c.  2,  p.  tsi.] 

[»  Ibid.  c.  9.] 

[■  Export.  Fidei  Catholicn,  c.  zxii.  p.  1106.  T.  I.  ed.  Petsr.] 

[<  o.  3.  But  Tertullian  does  not  there  pretend  these  traditions  i 
apostolical :  he  defends  them  on  the  plea  of  cnitom.J 

[»  Basil.  0pp.  T.  II.  pp.  110,  111.] 

[<  Apud  Labb.  et  Coisart.  T.  n.  col.  37.] 

[T  p.  132,  ed.  Fell. — The  pawage  referred  to  b  the  utory  of  an  infimt  i 
alter  haTing  eaten  something  offered  to  an  idol,  refnied  the  encharistk 
and  turned  uok  when  forced  to  drink  of  it] 

[*  Ka\  mpl  TUf  1$  ^iMpAp  rov  Ilavxo  wit  mpayyiXXmiv^  (apostoU  i 
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in  his  discourse  on  the  nativity  of  Christ  (though  Erasmus  writes 
that  that  piece  is  attributed  by  some  to  Leo,  and  by  others  to 
Maximus),  says :  "  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  world 
amongst  men,  whether  this  be  the  day  whereon  Christ  was  born, 
or  whereon  he  was  baptized^."  So  that  he  was  ignorant  whether 
Christ  was  born  or  baptized  on  that  day,  and  whether  they  ought 
on  that  day  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  his  nativity  or  of  his  bap- 
tism. So  admirably  did  they  preserve  and  understand  their  tradi- 
tions. The  papists  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  assumption  of  the 
blessed  virgin  Mary  with  the  utmost  honour,  and  the  Rhemists  in 
their  notes  on  Acts  i.  praise  this  custom  exceedingly :  yet  Jerome, 
in  his  book  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  concerning  the  assumption 
of  the  blessed  virgin,  says  that  **  what  is  told  about  the  translation 
of  her  body  is  apocryphal"  Erasmus,  indeed,  writes  that  that 
book  is  not  by  Jerome,  but  by  Sophronius,  who,  however,  was 
contemporary  with  Jerome. 

Such  are  the  popish  traditions  which  they  maintain  to  be 
necessary,  and  deserving  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
scriptures.  To  all  these  things  Bellarmine  makes  no  other  reply 
than  that  the  church  can  discern  true  traditions  from  false.  I 
answer,  that  this  is  the  very  point  in  debate ; — whether  that 
church,  to  which  they  ascribe  this  power  of  judgment,  be  the 
true  church,  and  not  another,  which  hath  now  of  a  long  time 
put  off  false,  lying,  and  heretical  traditions  upon  us  for  apostolical. 
Assuredly,  since  she  is  the  very  party  accused,  she  can  be  no 
fit  person  to  discharge  the  function  of  a  judge. 

I  come  now  to  our  fourth  reason,  which  is  derived  firom 
the  custom  and  practice  of  heretics.  It  is  the  wont  of  heretics  to 
affirm  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  delivered  some  things  to  all,  and 
some  secretly  to  certain  persons  only.  This  Irenseus  tells  us,  Lib.  i. 
c.  23,  of  the  BasiUdians,  and  Lib.  i.  c.  24,  of  the  Carpocratians.  In 
like  manner  speaks  Tertullian,  in  his  Prescriptions  against  Heretics. 
Bellarmine  replies,  out  of  Cyprian,  that  heretics  are  the  apes  of 
catholics  ^^  However,  says  he,  there  is  this  difference,  that  the 
heretics  conceal  their  traditions  and  mysteries  on  account  of  their 

/ii;dcy  SK<os  Xa/i/Saj^ciy,  tj  &pTov  ical  akos  xai  vdoror ;— -Hser.  LZZV.  o.  6. 
p.  910,  B.] 

[^  Sive  hodio  natus  Christus  sive  baptizatus,  diversa  fertur  hominuin 
opinio  in  mundo.] 

[10  Novatianus,  simiarum  more,  qua  cum  homines  non  sint,  homines  tamen 
imitantar,  yuU  ecclesise  catholicee  auctoritatem  sibi  et  veritatem  vindicare. 
Ep.  73,  p.  198.] 


/ 
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BhaniefulneBs  and  obscenity,  whereas  the  catholics  bide  t 
either  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  disclose  them,  or  becui 
are  not  capable  of  receiving  tbem.  I  answ^er :  I  confess,  in 
that  heretics  desire  to  seem  like  catholics,  but  they-  do  not  ir 
them  in  this  particular  point  For  it  is  no  practice  of  cad 
that  is,  of  those  who  profess  sound,  solid,  and  pure  doctni 
hide  and  conceal  the  mysteries  of  Christ :  jea,  the^  keep  bw 
part  of  sound  doctrine,  but  propose  the  whole  to  alL  IreDCiu 
us  that  Carpocrates  miuntained  that  Christ  delivered  some  t 
to  bis  disciples  apart  secretly.  But  Irenteus  himself.  Lib.  in.  i 
writes  very  differently,  denying  that  Christ  and  bis  ap 
delivered  one  set  of  things  openly,  and  another  secretly'.  T 
lian,  in  his  Prescriptions,  pronounces  it  an  heretical  propositi 
say  either  that  "  the  apostles  did  not  know  erery  thing,  or  dii 
deliver  every  thing  to  all*."  Yet  so  say  the  papists  now 
although  they  concede  that  the  apostles  knew  all,  y^et  tbey  di 
concede  that  tbey  delivered  and  promulgated  all  to  all.  Donl 
Irenieus  and  Tertullian  would  never  have  blamed  the  heretic 
concealing  their  traditions,  if  the  catholics  for  any  reason  cone 
^heirs.  Therefore,  whatever  be  the  reason  of  concealing  tradi 
itiie  very  concealment  itself  is  heretical.  Christ  says.  Matt.  x. 
"'What  I  say  unto  yon  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  the  1 
and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  faouse-l 
Therefore  we  ought  not  to  hide  or  conceal  any  thing :  for  ti 
which  should  be  spoken  on  the  house-tops  should  be  delivered 
divulged  to  all ;  not  so  as  that  this  man  and  the  other,  but  i 
that  all  may  hear  them. 

But  here  let  us  mark  Bellarmine's  exposition,  and  oh 
how  neat  an  interpreter  he  b  of  scripture :  "  Preach  ye 
the  house-tops ;  that  is,"  says  he,  "  if  need  so  require  ;" — i 
to  save  his  former  reply,  that  the  catholics  conceal  some 
ditions  because  there  is  no  necessity  for  disclosing  thea 
answer :  What  sort  of  an  exposition  ia  this  ?  As  if  it  n 
be  doubted  whether  there  were  any  necessity  for  performing 
command  1  Yea,  it  b  necessary  because  Christ  hath  enj< 
it     If  they  were  allowed  to  interpret  scripture  thus,  they  n 

[1  Igitur  tcBtiHcatio  ejus  Tera,  ot  doctrina  aposlolonim  manifeata  et  t 
et  nihil  aubstrobens,  nequo  alia  quidem  in  abscondito,  alia  rero  in  nun 
docentium. — p,  273,  B.  ed,  F«T»rd.] 

[>  8ed  oadem  dementia,  cum  coafitentur  quidem  nihil  apostolot  igno 
...  Bed  noa  omnia  volunt  illos  omnibuB  revelagse,  qiuedun  palam  et  imii 
quwdMu  (ecreto  et  pauds  demandasBe. — c.  26,  T.  in.  p.  17.] 
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easily  corrupt  any  passage.  "  Preach  upon  the  house-tops" — 
that  is,  says  Bellarmine,  if  there  be  any  need !  We  may  then  put 
a  similar  meaning  upon  the  words,  "  Feed  my  sheep," — that  is,  if 
there  be  any  need :  and,  "  Teach  all  nations," — ^that  is,  if  there  be 
any  need !  From  this  it  appears  how  absolutely,  without  any  con- 
science, the  papists  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  scripture.  But 
Theophylact  gives  a  better  explanation  of  this  place ;  "  What  ye 
have  heard  from  me,  teach  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  clearness 
of  speech,  so  as  that  all  may  hear^ :"  and  he  observes,  that  because 
dangers  attend  upon  this  free  speaking,  therefore  the  Lord  sub- 
joins. "  Fear  not  those  who  kill  the  body."  The  words  are  plain. 
To  the  like  effect  Christ  speaks  of  himself,  John  xviii.  20  :  *'  I 
spake  openly  to  the  world :  I  taught  ever  in  the  synagogue  and  in 
the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  resort,  and  in  secret  have  I 
said  nothing."  Bellarmine  explains  it  thus; — that  is,  I  said 
nothing  in  secret  which  might  not  be  said  everywhere,  as  far  as  the 
truth  and  purity  of  my  sayings  were  concerned.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  says  he,  that  Christ  taught  his  disciples  nothing 
apart  I  answer :  This  is  not  what  Christ  says ;  but  he  affirms 
that  he  spoke  every  thing  openly  in  the  midst  of  the  synagogue, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Jews.  They  could  testify  to  his  teaching ; 
and  therefore  he  desires  that  they  might  be  asked  what  they  had 
heard.  From  these  premises  I  conclude  that  the  whole  teaching  of 
Christ  was  public  and  common  to  all,  and  that  Christ  taught 
nothing  to  his  disciples  privately,  which  was  not  to  be  published  to 
all  Christians. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TESTIMONIES    OF    THE    FATHERS. 

I  COME  now  to  our  last  argument  which  is  founded  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers.  The  fathers  most  clearly  favour  our 
opinion.  However,  I  bring  them  forward  not  to  confirm  a  thing 
in  itself  dubious  and  uncert£un,  but  to  shed  light  upon  a  truth 
already  ascertained,  and  to  shut  the  mouths  of  our  adversaries,  who 
loudly,  in  every  question,  claim  the  fathers  as  their  own.    I  should 

naPTas  aKovtuf  Ip^v, — Theophyl.  in  Matt  x.  27.] 
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never  make  an  end,  were  I  to  seek  to  eaumerate  all  vfao  sta 
our  side  in  this  matter.  There  is  almost  not  one  single  i 
hardly  any  author  of  any  kind,  who  does  not  support  onr  0{ 
in  this  GontroTersy.  Here  I  might  distribute  uij  testimonie 
classeB,  since  some  tend  to  prove  the  perfection  of  scripturs; 
that  all  futh  and  religion  should  be  based  on  scripture ;  Eomi 
the  fathers  are  at  variance  about  traditions :  but  I  choose  i 
to  handle  those  cited  by  Bellarmine,  lib.  iv.  c.  11,  and  wtit 
endeavours  to  wrest  out  of  our  hands.  I  will  prove  that 
testimonies,  the  force  of  which  he  hath  undertaken  to  obviat 
fit  and  sufficient  for  the  confirmaUoo  of  our  ofnnion. 

The  first  testimony  is  that  of  Irknaus.  He  writes  thos,  Li 
c.  1 :  "It  is  by  no  other  that  we  have  gained  the  know 
of  the  economy  of  our  salvadon  than  by  those  by  whoB 
go^el  reached  us ;  which  gospel  they  then  preached,  and 
wards  by  the  will  of  Ood  delivered  to  us  in  the  Bcriptnres, 
the  bases  and  pilUr  of  our  faitb'."  We  must  remark  three  t 
in  these  words :  first,  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  ( 
preached  and  publbhed  the  gospel  orally  as  Cbrist  had  comnu 
them ;  and  that  this  was  the  entire  gospel ;  secondly,  that 
same  persons  afterwards  wrote  it,  and  delivered  it  to  us  i 
scriptures ;  and  that  by  the  divine  will  and  authority  :  thirdly, 
the  gospel  by  them  committed  to  writing  is  the  basis  and  « 
of  our  faith.  What  does  Bellarmine  say  in  reply  to  these  thi 
Forsooth  he  tells  us,  that  all  things  are  written  which  tbe  ap 
preached  commonly  and  openly  to  all,  but  not  all  other  thinga 
that  Irenojus  says,  not  that  the  apostles  wrote  all,  but  all  that 
preached  to  the  people ;  for  they  did  not  preach  all  to  the  pe 
He  lays  down,  then,  two  propositions :  one,  that  all  things  are  nc 
CGSsary  to  all;  theother,  that  tbe  apostles  preached  to  all,  and  lef 
in  the  scriptures,  all  those  things  which  were  necessary  for  all  per 

First,  he  says  that  some  things  are  simply  necessar 
all ; — such  as  the  Articles  of  the  Creed,  the  ten  Commandm 
and  some  of  the  sacraments,  (but  what  sacraments,  he  doet 
teil  OS ;)  while  the  rest  may  remun  unknown  without  any  dai 
to  salvaUon.  I  answer:  This  distinction  rests  apoa  no  authi 
or   foundation   of   scripture,    but   rather   plainly    contradicts 

[1  NoQ  eDim  per  alios  dispoiitionem  talutU  noatne  cognoscimos,  i 
per  COB  per  quos  eTangeliam  pervenit  tul  hob  ;  quod  quidom  tunc  pnto 
venint,  postea  vero  per  Dei  voluntatem  in  scriptura  Dobit  tradidenml 
mameatum  et  columnam  fldei  noetno  futuium. — p.  229,  a.] 
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opposes  it,  even  in  the  highest  degree.  For  the  scripture  testifies 
that  the  same  things  are  necessary  for  all.  There  is  not  one  faith 
of  a  prelate  or  bishop,  and  another  of  a  private  man  or  laic,  but 
the  same  of  both.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  other  orthodox 
creeds,  pertain  not  more  to  the  people  than  to  the  prelates  and 
masters  of  the  church,  and  were  published  chiefly  for  their  benefit. 
That  the  faith  of  all  is  one  and  the  same,  the  apostle  testifies, 
Ephes.  iv.  5 :  **  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  &c."  As  there  is,  therefore,  not  one  baptism  for  a 
bishop,  and  another  for  a  layman,  but  the  same  for  both ;  nor  one 
God  of  a  layman,  another  of  a  bishop,  but  the  same  of  both ;  so 
there  is  not  one  fsuth  of  a  bishop,  and  another  of  a  layman,  but 
the  same  of  both.  Here  the  apostle  affirms  the  faith  of  all  Chris- 
tians to  be  one  and  the  same.  But,  lest  the  papists  should  suppose 
that  I  abuse  this  passage  of  scripture,  I  will  bring  forward  expo- 
sitors whom  they  dare  not  reject.  Thomas  Aquinas  writes  thus 
upon  this  place :  "  There  is  one  faith,  because  one  and  the  same 
thing  is  believed  by  all  the  faithful,  whence  it  is  called  the  catholic 
faith ^."  So  Cajetan :  ''  One  fsdth,  because  we  all  believe  one  and 
the  same  thing  3."  Catharinus,  too,  hath  almost  the  very  same 
words  upon  this  passage.  Thus  these  men  acknowledge  that  the 
faith  of  all  is  one  and  the  same.  Therefore,  all  things  are  equally 
necessary  for  alL  ^ 

Secondly,  he  concedes  that  a  knowledge  of  the  articles  of 
the  creed,  and  of  the  decalogue,  and  of  some  sacraments,  is 
necessary.  I  ask  what  sort  of  knowledge  he  means?  Assuredly 
he  must  mean  an  expUcit  knowledge ;  for  he  says  that  an  explicit 
knowledge  of  the  rest  is  not  necessary.  Now,  what  knowledge 
should  be  called  explicit?  Is  it  the  mere  power  of  repeating 
these  words?  By  no  means,  for  any  one  could  most  easily  do 
that ;  but  there  is  required  besides  understanding  and  assent.  Now 
I  ask,  is  it  possible,  that  he  who  rightly  understands  the  articles 
of  the  creed,  that  is,  who  understands  the  sense  of  all  those 
articles,  and  perfectly  assents  to  their  truth,  and  understands  in 
like  manner  the  ten  commandments,  can  perish,  whether  he  be 
bishop  or  layman?  Surely  not;  since  he  embraces  with  his  un- 
derstanding and  fidth  all  things  which  pertain  to  salvation.  Thus 
this  first  reply  of  Bellarmine's  hath  no  strength  in  it.     But  how 

[*  Una  fides,  quia  unum  ot  idem  creditur  a  cunctis  ftdelibus,  unde 
eatbolica  dicitur. — Comment,  in  Eph.  iv.  6.  Basil.  1476.] 

['  Una  fides,  quia  unum  et  idem  omnes  credimus. — Comment,  ibid.] 
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does  Bellarmine  prove  his  distinction  ?  From  Acts  ii.  41,  ■! 
Luke  tells  us  three  thousand  men  were  baptized  in  one  dir, 
added  to  the  church.  These  (sa;s  be)  wiUiout  donbt  onden 
not  all,  but  only  those  necessary  things ;  wherefore  they  an  i 
after  baptism,  to  have  perseTered  in  the  doctrine  of  the  >pa 
that  is,  to  hare  learned  the  rest  which  they  had  not  yet  heard 
ansver,  firstly :  This  is  indeed  to  handle  scripture  like  a  Jei 
He  writes  to  prove  that  all  things  are  not  simply  necessary  to 
and  for  this  purpose  he  brings  forward  Acta  ii.  41.  But  not 
of  the  kind  can  be  inferred  from  this  place  :  for  does  it  foUov 
these  men  knew  what  was  necessary  for  them,  therefore  not  < 
was  necessary  for  all?  I  see,  however,  what  he  means;  that 
could  not  learn  from  one  discourse  all  things  necessary,  and  ll 
fore,  that  they  learned  only  what  were  necessary  for  themse 
But  he  might  have  understood  from  the  very  words  of  the  teit, 
this  was  an  extraordinary  case ;  for  under  ordinary  circumsb 
they  could  not  have  learned  so  speedily  even  those  necessary  ^ 
And  tbb  is  plain  from  verse  38,  where  Peter  said  :  "  Ye  sbal 
ceive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Secondly,  his  expounding  " 
continued,"  to  mean,  they  learned  what  they  previously  were  igw 
of,  is  ridiculous.  To  continue  is  to  abide  and  persevere  in  ki 
doctrine,  not  to  learu  new  matters  which  we  had  not  yet  hear) 

What  then,  somebody  will  ask,  is  not  a  different  sort  of  k 
ledge  required  in  a  bishop  from  what  is  demanded  in  a  laic 
answer :  One  knowledge  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  in  a  bi 
and  another  in  a  layman,  but  the  same.  If  it  were  another, 
it  would  differ  in  kind ;  but  there  b  no  difference  of  kind  in 
knowledge,  but  only  of  greater  and  less.  And  here  we  must  o 
self-contradiction  in  the  Jesuit.  First  he  concedes  that  these  pe 
knew  all  things  necessary  before  they  were  baptized  :  then  he 
that  afterwards  they  continued,  that  is,  learned  the  mysteries  o 
christian  religion.  But  these  are  necessary  things.  Now  why  st 
men,  especially  laymen,  learn  some  necessary  things  afterwan 
they  had  before  learned  all  that  was  needful  for  them  ? 

Bellarmine  proceeds  to  prove  the  same  point  from  1  1 
sal.  iii.  10,  where  Paul  wishes  to  come  to  them,  that  he  n 
supply  what  was  lacking  to  their  f^th.  I  answer :  We  I 
already  replied  to  this  passage.  However,  I  ask  whether  t 
things  which  Paul  wished  to  teach  them  were  necessary  or  i 
If  necessary,  then  they  ought  not  to  have  been  baptued  b< 
they  had  learned  them ;   Bellarmine  himself  confesses  that  i 
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(  persons  should  not  be  baptized  without  an  explicit  knowledge  and 
belief  of  what  is  necessary.  But  if  they  were  not  necessary,  the 
•  apostle  would  not  have  been  so  eager  to  come  to  them.  In  neither 
!  way  can  this  reply,  or  rather  tergiversation,  of  our  adversary  stand 
consistently.  The  apostle,  therefore,  wished  to  come  in  order  to 
teach  them  more  certainly  what  they  had  previously  learned,  to 
confirm  the  faith  which  they  had  received,  and  not  to  deliver  a 
new  one. 

Bellarmine  replies  in  the  second  place,  that  the  apostles  preached 
to  all  the  things  which  are  simply  necessary,  but  some  things  only 
to  the  prelates,  bishops  and  presbyters.  I  answer:  This  is  abso- 
lutely false  and  heretical.  For  TertuUian,  in  his  Prescriptions, 
declares  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  heretics,  "that  the  apostles 
either  did  not  know  all,  or  did  not  deliver  all  to  all."  And  Paul, 
Gal.  i.  8,  9,  denounces  an  anathema  against  all  those,  even  though 
they  were  angels,  who  should  preach  anything  beside  what  he  had 
preached  and  they  had  received ;  implying  that  he  had  preached 
nothing  but  what  they  had  received.  Kow  they  were  the  people : 
the  people  therefore  received  that  gospel  which  Paul  preached, 
and  received  it  entire.  Here  we  must  notice  a  remarkable  con- 
tradiction in  our  'opponents.  They  say  that  all  thmgs  are  not 
delivered  to  the  people,  because  all  things  are  not  necessary  for 
them:  and  yet  they  produce,  in  proof  of  their  traditions,  such 
scriptures  as  1  Cor.  xi.  2,  **  I  priuse  you  that  ye  remember  me  in 
all  things,  and  keep  the  traditions  even  as  I  delivered  them  unto 
you."  But  these  words  are  addressed  to  the  people,  as  is  plain 
from  the  first  chapter.  They  produce  also  2  Thess.  ii.  15,  "  Hold 
the  traditions."  Now  the  apostle  speaks  these  words  to  the  laity 
and  the  people,  as  is  clear  from  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter. 
Since,  therefore,  these  tradilions  were  preached  to  the  people,  they 
cannot  confirm  their  traditions  by  the  testimony  of  these  places. 
Now  that  the  apostle  preached  these  to  the  people,  is  manifest  from 
the  consideration  that  otherwise  he  would  not  have  praised  the 
people  for  holding  them.  But  if  they  were  preached,  then  they 
were  written  too,  according  to  the  evidence  of  IrensDus  and  the 
consent  of  Bellarmine.  Besides,  we  should  carefully  remark  and 
remember  that  Bellarmine,  coerced  by  inevitable  force  of  reason, 
confesses  that  all  those  things  which  are  simply  necessary,  and  for 
all,  are  written :  whence  it  follows  that  no  traditions  are  necessary 
either  simply  or  for  all. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  reasons  by  which  he  seeks  to  prove  that 

[WHITAKBR.] 
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the  game  things  are  not  necessary  for  all  persons.  The  J!rtt  u,  bi 
what  are  taught  in  the  schools,  and  what  are  preached  in  se 
to  the  people,  are  not  the  same  things :  therefore  the  saine  I 
are  not  necessary  for  all.  I  answer :  The  mode  of  trettiag 
is  different,  but  the  things  handled  are  the  same.  The  same  I 
are  taught  in  the  schools  and  in  the  churches,  but  in  a  dif 
manner ;  popularly  in  the  churches,  accarately  and  prectsdy : 
schools.  The  second  reason  Is  taken  from  Acts  xx.  17,  IS, ' 
Paul  taught  the  elders  of  the  church  of  £pbesu8  apart  ittt 
people.  I  answer :  He  did  indeed  teach  them  apart,  but  n 
else  than  what  he  had  taught  all :  for  betog  miable  to  addre 
whole  chtirch,  he  sent  for  the  elders.  Now  that  he  taught 
nothing  else  b  clear  from  Luke,  who  hath  set  forth  the  sum  c 
discourse.  The  third  reason  is  taken  from  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  "  We 
wisdom  amongst  them  that  are  perfect."  I  answer :  Iromeoi 
III.  c.  2,'  bears  witness  that  the  heretics  formerly  abused  this  p 
to  support  the  same  opinion  (or  rather  madness)  as  the  pap 
the  present  time,  as  we  hare  before  observed.  The  fourth  i 
is  taken  from  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  "  Those  things  which  thou  hast  he 
me  before  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful 
who  shall  be  able  to  teach  otb^^  also."  I  answer  :  I  hare  al 
given  a  sufficiently  large  reply  to  this  place.  The  fifth  rw* 
taken  from  IrenEeus,  Lib.  iv.  c.  43*,  where  Iren^us  says  thi 
apostles  delivered  to  their  successors  along  with  the  episco] 
certain  gift  of  truth,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  F 
I  answer,  that  the  apostles  delivered  to  their  successors  the  ] 
knowledge  not  only  orally,  but  by  writing  also :  for  he  sayi 
III,  c.  1,  that  they  not  only  preached,  but  delivered  it  abo  i 
scriptures. 

These  pretences  then  being  refuted,  the  testimony  of  Ir 
stands  unimpeached.  The. apostles  preached  and  wrote  the  g< 
they  preached  it  all ;  they  wrote  it  all :  and  therefore  he 
joins,  that  it  is  the  basis  and  pillar  of  our  faitb.      And  to 

['  Cam  onim  ei  Bcripturis  arguuntur,  in  accuiationem  coavertunto 
rum  scriptnranim, . . .  qnw  non  posBit  es  bis  inTcniri  veritu  *b  b 
ucEciant  traditionem :  non  enim  per  literu  traditam  iltam,  seel  per 
Tocem;  ob  quam  caiuam  et  Paulum  diziBse,Sapientiam  antem  loquimu 
perfecloa. — p.  230.  b.] 

\}  Quaproptor  ois  qui  in  ecclesia  aint  prosbyteriB  obaudire  oport) 
qui  EucceBBionom  habent  ab  spostoliB,  sicut  OBtondimus,  qui  cum  ejusc 
BuccoBBinno  chaiiBma  reritatia  certnm,  lecnndum  placitum  Puris,  secep 
— pp.  381—2.] 
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it  evident  that  L^ensDus  in  ibis  place  speaks  of  no  mere  popular 
gospel,  that  is,  of  something  suited  merely  to  the  people,  he  says, 
"  we  know  the  economy  of  our  salvation,"  and  "  it  hath  reached 
us."  Now  he  was  a  bishop ;  therefore  he  speaks  of  that  gospel 
which  contained  all  that  was  necessary,  even  for  bishops.  Besides, 
Irenasus  writes  in  other  places  also  against  traditions.  In  Lib.  ii. 
c.  47,  he  says  that  '*  the  scriptures  are  perfect,  being  spoken  by 
the  Word  of  God  and  his  Spirit^."  And,  Lib.  iii.  c.  2,  he  refutes 
the  assertion  of  the  heretics,  that  the  apostles  delivered  some  things 
secretly  and  apart ;  which  subject  he  pursues  at  greater  length  in 
the  third  chapter  of  that  same  book.  And,  Lib.  iv.  c.  26,  he  says 
that  ''the  precepts  of  a  perfect  life  are  the  same  in  both  Testa- 
ments^." Therefore  all  things  which  pertain  to  doctrine  or  morals 
are  contained  in  the  scriptures,  and  not  merely  some  of  them :  for 
he  says  ''  of  a  perfect  life,"  which  is  the  thing  denied  by  the  papists. 
And,  Lib.  v.  c.  17,  he  says  that  we  should  '*  betake  ourselves  to 
the  church,  be  reared  in  its  bosom,  and  nourished  by  the  scriptures 
of  the  Lord."  Then  he  subjoins :  "  For  the  paradise  of  the  church 
is  planted  in  this  world.  Therefore,  says  the  Spirit  of  God,  *of  every 
tree  of  the  garden  thou  may  est  freely  eat ; '  that  is,  eat  of  every 
scripture  of  the  Lord :  but  eat  not  of  the  transcendental  sense,  nor 
touch  any  heretical  heterodoxy  ^''  Therefore,  as  there  was  no  other 
food  whereof  Adam  could  eat  in  paradise  but  the  fruit  of  the  trees, 
so  he  that  is  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  church  should  desire  no 
other  food  for  his  soul  beside  the  scriptures.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
IrensQus  is  opposed  to  unwritten  traditions ;  and  his  custom  was  to 
use  no  other  arms  against  the  heretics  save  those  of  scripture ;  as 
Erasmus  hath  truly  remarked  in  his  preface  to  Irenseus :  ''  He  fights 
with  no  other  defence  than  scripture  against  a  host  of  heretics." 

Our  second  witness  agsdnst  traditions  is  Origen,  who  opposes 
them  in  many  places:  for  example,  in  his  Commentary  on  Rom.  iii., 
Hom.  25  in  Matth.,  Hom.  3  in  Genes.,  Hom.  31  in  Gen.,  Hom.  7 

[3  ScriptursD  quidem  perfects,  quippe  a  Verbo  Dei  et  Spiritu  ejus  dictse. 
— p.  203.  A.] 

[*  GonsummatsB  enim  yitsB  prsecepta  in  utroque  testamento  cum  sint 
eadcm,  &c. — p.  344.  a.] 

[6  Fugere  igitur  oportet  sententias  ipsorum ....  confugere  autem  ad 
ecclesiam,  et  in  ejus  sinu  educari,  et  Dominicis  scripturis  enutriri.  Plantata 
est  enim  ccclesisB  paradisus  in  hoc  mundo :  ab  omni  ergo  ligno  paradisi  escas 
manducabis,  ait  Spiritus  Dei,  id  est,  ab  omni  scriptura  Dominica  manducate : 
Buperolato  autem  scnsu  ne  manducaycritis,  neque  tctigeritis  uniyersam 
hasreticam  dissensionem.— c.  20,  p.  466.  b.] 
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in  Ezecli.,  Horn.  1  in  Jerem.  In  the  last^meotjoned  plw 
wntes  an  follows :  "  It  ia  necessary  for  us  to  cite  the  tet& 
of  the  holjr  scriptures.  For  oar  opinions  and  disconreea  h» 
credit,  unless  confirmed  b;  their  witness.  And  that  aayiog, '  B; 
mouth  of  tvo  or  three  witnesses  shall  every  word  be  confin 
agrees  rather  to  the  proof  of  an  interpreter  ^aa  to  any  mi 
of  mere  human  testimonies;  and  means,  that  I  should  establi^ 
word  of  m;  understanding  bj  taking  two  witnesses  from  thi 
and  new  Testaments ;  or  taking  three,  from  the  Gospel,  froi 
prophets,  and  from  the  apostles.  For  so  shall  everj  wen 
established'."  In  these  words  Origen  testifies  that  our  judgi 
discourses,  and  opinions  have  no  credit  without  scripture.  Bdli 
replies,  that  he  speaks  of  certain  verj  abstruse  questions,  of 
nature  those  generally  are  not  which  rest  upon  the  testimo 
tradition.  I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  it  is  absurd  that 
thiugs  which  rest  on  tradition  should  be  not  as  abtrnae  and  ol 
as  those  which  were  deliTered  in  the  scriptures.  For  what? 
those  things  which  pertain  solely  to  prelates  and  bishops  < 
than  those  which  are  openly  propounded  to  the  people?  Wb 
fiul  to  perceive  that  Bellarmine  here  talks  contradictions  f  Sect 
Origen  speaks  generally  of  all  questions,  whether  clear  or  vb 
And  the  same  thing  appears  also  from  his  Commentary 
Kom.  iii.,  where  he  has  an  admirable  remark;  aayiag  that 
"  sets  an  example  to  the  teachers  of  the  church  to  bring  foi 
what  they  say  to  the  people"  (not  meaning  therefore  ot 
questions),  "  not  as  presumed  by  their  own  reasonings,  but  foi 
by  divine  testimony,"  Besides,  he  subjoins :  "  If  even  the  ^ 
himself,  such  and  so  great  as  he  was,  thinks  that  the  author 
his  words  is  not  sufficient  without  shewing  that  vrhat  he  si 
written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  how  much  rather  shouli 
who  are  the  least,  observe,  when  we  teach,  not  to  bring  fn 
our  own  judgments,  but  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit'I" 

[  MapTvpat  iii  XofSeir  Tit  ypfUJMf  a/iofiTvpiH  yip  at  ^ijSoXat  ^/u 
i£ityw"t  ammvi  ilviir-  arl  onlpin]  Suo  mi  rpivf  paprupttr  crraAJom 
p^pn,  /laXX™  ipp6Cti  M  rar  Siiy^may  ^  iirl  Tur  arepmrom,  im  (tt^ 
pijfumi  T^c  Ippijriiat,  Xa^ar  paprvpat  ivo  mti  Kou^c  mi  weXaiat  Su 
Ao^v  paprupas  Tptit  oiri  tintyytXiov,  mri  nptxp^mv,  iiri  inraoTilXDv*  ovn 
araS^trtTai  nay  p^pa. — p.  S7.  ed.  Huet.  ColoD.  168S.  Whitsker,  in  the 
has  taken  the  old  Latin  venion,  which  ]■  therefore  followed  in  the 
lation.] 

[*  DoctoribuB  ecclceUe  pnebet  ezemplum,  ut  e«  qua  loqnnotur  ad 
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The  same  author,  Horn.  25  in  Matth.,  writes  thus:  "The  temple 
of  the  glory  of  God  is  all  inspired  scripture,  and  the  gold  is  the 
meaning  lodged  in  it.  We  ought,  therefore,  in  evidence  of  every 
word  that  we  utter  in  teaching  to  produce  the  sense  of  scripture  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  sense  which  we  expound.  For,  as  all  the  gold 
outside  the  temple  is  unsanctified,  so  every  sense  which  is  beside 
the  holy  scripture  (however  admirable  it  may  seem)  is  not  holy,  bo- 
cause  it  b  not  contained  by  the  sense  of  scripture,  which  sanctifies 
only  that  sense  which  it  hath  in  itself,  as  the  temple  does  its  own 
gold.  We  ought  not  then  in  confirmation  of  our  doctrine  to  swear 
our  own  meanings,  and  produce  as  it  were  in  evidence  what  each  of 
us  understands  and  deems  true,  without  shewing  that  it  is  sanctified 
by  being  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures  as  it  were  in  the  temples 
of  God.  Foolish  and  blind  are  those  that  know  not  that  the 
temple,  that  is,  the  reading  of  the  scripture,  makes  a  sense  great 
and  venerable  like  consecrated  gold^"  The  same  author,  Hom.  10 
in  Genes.,  writes  thus  upon  the  words,  "Rebecca  went  daily  to 
the  well:"  "This  is  the  instruction  of  souls  which  instructs  and 
teaches  thee  to  come  daily  to  the  wells  of  scripture,  the  waters  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  draw  continually,  and  bring  home  a  vessel 
full,  as  also  did  the  holy  Rebecca."  And  Hom.  3  in  Gen.  he 
writes  thus :  "  Circumcised  and  clean  is  he,  who  always  speaks  the 
word  of  God,  and  brings  forward  sound  doctrine  fortified  by  the 

lum,  non  propriis  pnesumta  scntentiis,  sed  diyinis  munita  tostimoniis  pro- 
ferant.  Si  enim  ipse  tantus  et  talis  apostolus  auctoritatem  dictorum  suorum 
sufficere  posse  non  credit,  nisi  doceat  in  lege  et  prophetis  scripta  esse  quss 
dicit :  quanto  magis  nos  minimi  hoc  observare  debemus,  ut  non  nostras,  cum 
docemus,  sed  Sancti  Spiritus  sententias  proferamus  1 — Origen.  0pp.  T.  iv. 
p.  604,  Paris.  1733.] 

[3  Templum  glorise  Dei  est  omnis  scriptura  divinitus  inspirata,  aurum 
autcm  positus  sensus  in  ea.  Debemus  ergo  ad  testimonium  omnium  rerbo- 
rum,  qusB  proferimus  in  doctrina,  proferre  sensum  scripturee,  quasi  confir- 
mantem  quern  exponimus  sensum.  Sicut  enim  omne  aurum,  quodquod  fuerit 
extra  templum,  non  est  sanctificatum ;  sic  omnis  qui  fuerit  extra  divinam 
Bcripturam  (quamvis  admirabilis  videatur  quibusdam)  non  est  sanctus,  quia 
non  continetur  a  sensu  scripturse,  quse  solet  eum  solum  sensum  sanctificare 
quem  habet  in  sc,  sicut  templum  proprium  aurum.  Non  ergo  debemus  ad 
confirmandam  doctrinam  nostram  proprios  sensus  jurare,  et  quasi  testimonia 
assumere,  quos  unusquisque  nostrum  intelligit,  et  secundum  veritatem  existi- 
mat  esse,  ni  ostenderit  eos  sanctos  esse  ex  eo  quod  in  scripturis  continetur 
dinnis,  quasi  in  templis  quibusdam  Dei.  Stulti  ergo  et  cceci  omnes  qui  non 
cognoBCunt,  quoniam  templum,  id  est,  lectio  scripturarum,  magnum  et 
yenerabilem  facit  sensum,  sicut  aurum  sacratum. — T.  ni.  p.  842  ] 
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rules  of  the  eyangelists  and  apostles  ^"  So  much  from  OrigeD,to 
whose  testimony,  thus  tmembarrassedy  clear  and  pertinent  to  the 
point,  Bellarmine  answers  not  a  word. 

Our  third  testimony  is  that  of  Constantinb  the  great,  as  gim 
by  Theodoret,  Lib.  i.  c.  7,  who  thus  addressed  the  fathers  assembled 
in  the  council  of  Nice:  **  The  eyangelic  and  apostolic  books,  togedicr 
with  the  oracles  of  the  old  prophets,  pltunly  instruct  us  what  i e 
ought  to  think  on  divine  subjects.  Let  us  then,  laying  aside  sH 
hostile  discord,  resolve  the  debated  questions  bj  the  testimonjii 
the  inspired  scriptures*."  In  these  words  two  things  deserve  u 
be  considered :  first,  that  the  scriptures  of  the  old  and  new  Testa- 
ments teach  us,  and  that  plainly  {<ra(pm),  what  we  should  thifik 
concerning  the  things  of  God :  secondly,  that  we  ought,  therefore, 
to  decide  every  controversy  by  the  words  of  inspiration. 

Bellarmine  objects,  first,  that  Constantino  was  a  great  emperor, 
but  not  a  great  doctor.  I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  I  confess  tkt 
he  was  not  a  bishop  or  doctor  of  the  church ;  but  yet  I  afiirm  him  to 
have  been  a  pious  and  learned  man,  studious  of  religion  and  verr 
useful  to  the  church.  This  is  plain  from  Theodoret,  i.  24 :  for  wkn 
bishops  were  rending  the  church  and  disturbing  its  peace,  he  pre- 
served it  with  a  tender  and  remedial  solicitude.  Secondly,  no 
bishop,  either  of  those  present  at  the  Nicene  council  or  of  those 
who  afterwards  flourished  in  the  church,  ever  blamed  these  wordi 
uttered  by  Constantino  in  the  midst  of  the  Nicene  fathers.  Now 
if  they  were  not  orthodox,  doubtless  somebody  would  hare  either 
interfered  upon  the  spot,  or  at  some  time  or  other  warned  the 
church  against  them.  Constantino  desires  this  dispute  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  scriptures  of  the  evangelists,  apostles,  and  prophets. 
And  Evagrius,  Hiator,,  Lib.  ii.^  testifies  that  similar  expressions 
were  used  by  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus; 
which  were  also  approved  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Secondly,  he 
objects,  that  the  confirmation  of  those  dogmas  which  touch  and 

{}  Oircumcisus  et  mundus  est  qui  semper  verbum  Dei  loquitur,  et  sanam 
doctrinam,  eTangelicis  et  apostolicis  muni  tarn  regulis,  profert.] 

[^  cvoyycXticat  yap  /3(/9Xot  Koi  aYrooroXticai,  Kcl  rmv  irdXatatf  frfHxftnjTwv  n 
$€(nri<rfMTa,  (ra(f>ois  i^/iar  a  xpri  irtpl  rov  Btiov  (ppoyttw  iiaraibwvovKru  rijv  iroXr- 
fionot6p  ovv  arrtXacravTts  tfpiVf  tK  r^v  Bttrnv^vtrrviv  Xoycov  \a^iitv  Tt»y  {ijTovfiam9 
TTjv  \v(riv. — ^p.  26.  D.  ed.  Vales.  Paris.  1673.] 

p  The  reference  meant  is,  I  suppose,  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  p.  261.  D.  Paris,  1673; 
where  Cyril  speaks  of  his  joy  at  finding  that  John  of  Antioch  and  he  had  the 
same  faith,  rais  $t07rv€voTois  ypa<t>ats  kcu  7rapaS6<r(i  rav  ayi^p  17/mv  fntripmw 
avpfiaivova'a»,  J 
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relate  to  the  diriae  nature  may  be  deduced  from  scripture,  but  that 
the  true  sense  of  scripture  depends  upon  the  unwritten  tradition  of 
the  church.  I  answer :  In  the  first  place,  perhaps  the  occasion  of 
his  thus  trifling  arose  from  the  words  irepl  rod  Oelov.  And  so  in- 
deed  Harding,  in  the  book  which  he  wrote  against  the  English  Apo- 
logy, seeks  to  elude  this  testimony.  But  Harding  makes  a  shameful 
mistake ;  and  Bellarmine  too,  if  he  be  in  the  same  opinion,  hath 
fallen  into  a  shameful  hallucination.  For  trepl  too  Oelov  denotes 
not  only,  "concerning  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  divine 
nature,"  but  also,  as  Cassiodorus  hath  translated  it,  "concerning 
the  divine  will,  or  the  divine  law."  The  very  translator  whom 
Bellarmine  follows  renders  it,  "  concerning  divine  things ;"  and  so 
indeed  it  ought  to  be  rendered.  And  Theodoret  himself,  in  the 
words  immediately  preceding,  hath  the  expression  TrepJ  rwv  Oeiwv 
Trpayixdreov^  that  is,  "of  things  relating  to  faith  and  religion." 
Then  he  says  that  "  we  have  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a 
written  form,"  rod  iravayiov  irvcv/uLaTo^  SiSaaxaXlav  avdypawTov 
exovTa^,  Besides,  Constantino  says,  "  Let  us  take  from  scripture 
Twv  l^riTouiix€va)v  ttjv  Xvaiv^"  that  is,  the  solution  not  of  this  or 
that  question,  but  of  all  questions.  Secondly,  in  asserting  that 
the  true  sense  of  scripture  depends  upon  the  unwritten  tradition 
of  the  church,  he  openly  makes  the  scriptures  inferior  to  the  church, 
of  which  yet  he  elsewhere  indicates  a  disapproval.  For  if  the  true 
sense  of  scripture  depend  upon  the  church,  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  church  is  greater  than  of  scripture: 
since  the  true  sense  of  scripture  follows  the  unwritten  tradition  of 
the  church;  and  what  else  is  scripture  but  the  sense  of  scripture? 
The  falsehood  of  Bellarmine's  third  objection,  that  the  Arians  were 
not  convicted  and  condemned  by  the  testimony  of  scripture,  is  clear 
from  c.  8,*  of  this  same  book  of  Theodoret,  €^  eyypdipwv  /act 
evaefieia^  evvooufievwv  Xc^ewv  KaT€Kpt9rjaav :  and  from  Socrates, 
Lib.  I.  c.  6,  "  We  have  often  refuted  them  by  unrolling  (or  ex- 
plaining) the  scriptures*."  For,  although  Socrates  wrote  this  not 
of  the  Nicene  council,  but  of  that  at  Alexandria,  composed  only  of 
a  few  bishops  and  presbyters,  yet  every  one  sees  that  the  Arians 
were  most  plainly  condemned  by  scripture :  unless  indeed  it  be 
supposed  that  scripture  had  more  efficacy  at  Alexandria  than  at 

[*  Where,  however,  another  reading  is,  ff  aypaifxov  fitr  cvcrcjSfiar  voovfit- 
yti>u. — p.  29.  A.     See  Valesius'  note.] 

[*  KoL  ravra  Xcyovref  Koi  avairrv<T(rovT€i  riis  Btlas  ypa<Pas  xroXXawf  aviTp€' 
yltafitv  avTovs. — p.  11.  B.  ed.  Vales.] 
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Nice.  And  what  else  did  Atbanasius  do  but  condcma  Arii 
of  acripture  ? 

Our  fourth  testimony  is  taken  from  Atranasits,  in  hii 
against  the  Gentiles  or  idols :  "  The  Bcriptures  are  anffioa 
every  purpose  of  instruction  or  education  in  tbe  truth'."  I 
mine  replies,  that  Chemnitz  hath  added  the  word  "  every"  ( 
bis  own  head.  I  ansirer :  He  did  indeed  add,  but  be  hit 
thereby  changed  the  sense :  for  that  this  is  Athanasins'  nte 
is  apparent  from  the  place  itself,  which  occurs  in  tbe  begind 
the  book.  In  the  next  place,  Bellarmine  answers  that  Atht 
speaks  in  that  book  of  only  two  dogmas :  one  of  wbicb  is,  thai 
should  not  be  worshipped;  the  other,  Christ's  twofold  nato 
that  Christ  was  truly  both  God  and  man.  I  answer :  That 
two  points  are  indeed  handled  in  the  books  to  Macarius;  hut  I 
no  reason  for  not  extending  it  in  ils  force  and  application  to  all 
dogmas,  or  taking  it  in  a  general  sense.  Thirdly,  he  concede 
scripture  is  sufficient,  but  not  without  the  explication  of  the/a 
I  answer :  But  by  this  explication  of  the  fathers  Bellarmine  i 
unwritten  traditions.  If  he  meant  the  interpretation  of  the  f« 
we  should  feel  less  reluctant  to  admit  it.  And  yet  even  the  : 
pretatjons  of  the  fathers  are  not  simply  necessary ;  because 
was  a  time  when  there  were  no  patristic  interpretations,  and  n 
theless  the  scriptures  were  understood.  And  Atfaanamus  hi 
writes  expressly  in  that  same  place,  that  the  truth  of  scripto 
known,  and  "  clearer  than  the  sun."  Then  he  snbjoias,  "  the  i 
tures  are  sufficient;"  and  afterwards  be  says,  that  the  fathers 
be  read  on  account  of  some  men's  perverseness,  who  will  not  re 
what  is  plain  and  manifest.  Whence  it  appears  that  he  means, 
the  fathers  are  not  nniversally  or  simply  necessary  to  the  ni 
standing  of  the  scriptures.  The  same  author,  in  his  third 
against  the  Arians,  says :  "  By  hearing  the  scriptures  we  are 
into  faith."  Tliis  is  the  very  point  which  we  have  proved  a1 
from  Rom.  z.,  "  Faith  is  by  bearing,  and  hearing  by  tbe  woi 
God."  And  in  his  Synopsis  he  says,  that  "  holy  scripture 
tained  in  certain  books  is  the  anchor  and  support  of  oar  fail 
Therefore,  our  fwth  is  not  supported  by  traditions,  but  by 
scriptures. 

Our  fifth  testimony  is  that  of  Basil  the  great,  de  Con/eat 

[I  airrdpKtit  fiif  yap  titrir  ol  ayim  ml  Cidirrrvtmn  ypaifMi  vpit  r^ 
akjiSitat  iwayyMav. — ^T.  I.  p.  1.  Parig.  1698.] 

['  r$c  >n'irr<ai  iimr  olonl  inpoSana  i)  IrfKvpm  ml  ipiUifiaTa. T.  n.  p. 
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Fidel,  where  he  writes  thus :  "  It  is  a  manifest  piece  of  infidelity, 
and  incurs  a  just  charge  of  arrogance,  either  to  reject  what  is 
written,  or  to  add  anything  which  is  not  written^."  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  passage.  Bellarmine  replies  that  this  place  of  Basil  is 
meant  to  refer,  not  to  apostolical  traditions,  but  to  those  things 
which  are  contrary  to  scripture  and  invented  by  private  persons. 
I  answer :  These  words  do  most  clearly  confirm  the  perfection  of 
scripture.  For  Basil  had  said  a  little  before,  "  I  am  bound  to  pro- 
pose to  you  those  things  which  I  have  learned  from  the  divinely 
inspired  scripture,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  for  the 
common  profit.  For  if  the  Lord  himself,  in  whom  the  Father  was 
well-pleased,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  who  hath  received  from  the  Father  all  power  and  all 
judgment,  says,  '  He  gave  me  a  commandment  what  I  should  speak 
and  what  I  should  say ;'  and  again,  *  Those  things,  therefore,  which 
I  speak  unto  you,  as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  me,  even  so  I 
speak ; '  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  speaketh  not  of  himself,  but  what- 
Boever  he  heareth  from  him ;  how  much  more  is  it  at  once  pious 
and  safe  for  us  to  think  and  do  this  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ*  I"  And  afterwards  he  says :  "  If  the  Lord  be 
faithful  in  all  his  words,  and  all  his  commandments  are  faithful, 
standing  fast  for  ever  and  ever,  done  in  truth  and  equity ; "  then 
he  subjoins  the  words  which  we  previously  introduced,  namely : — 
'*  It  is  a  manifest  incurring  of  the  crime  of  infidelity  and  arrogance, 
either  to  reject  anything  that  is  written,  or  add  anything  that  is 
not  written."  Then  follows:  "Since  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says, 
*  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,'  premising,  *  a  stranger  will  they  not 
follow,  but  flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers;* 
and  the  apostle,  by  an  example  taken  from  the  case  of  men, 
earnestly  prohibits  the  adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the  scriptures  of 
God,  when  he  says,  *  Though  it  were  but  a  man's  testament,  yet, 

[3  (fyavipa  cKTrroMriff  mtrrtas  Koi  vntpri<f>avlas  KaTJjyopla  fj  d^rrctv  rt  t£p 
y€ypafifX€vcoPf  ff  etrtia-aytiv  rav  firf  ytypaftptiwv, — T.  n.  p.  261.  A.  Paris.  1618.] 

[}  Kayo)  antp  tpaBov  tK  rrjs  Otoirptvarov  ypa<t>^St  ravra  vp7v  napaBiaOai 
Kara  to  apiaKov  6fo>  nphs  t6  koiv^  (TVfi<f)€pop  o^CiXcn/r  tlfxl.  El  yap  avros  6 
Kvptor,  cV  ^  (vBoKTja'iP  6  irar^p,  iv  ^  cto**  navrts  oi  Orjo'avpoi  t^s  a'o<f>iaf 
Ka\  TTJs  yv<oa-fa>s  air6Kpv<fioi,  6  naaap  fiiv  r^v  t^ovalav  naa-av  d«  rrjv  Kpia-iv 
Xa/3fi>i/  irapa  tov  narphsf  *Evto\^v  d«da>icc  poi,  <^'7cl>  ti  trifro)  KaX  ri  XoXi/o'Ctf' 
Ka\  rraXiv,  a  ovv  cya>  XaXcS,  Ka$as  ttprjKi  poi  6  nar^p  ovrco  XaXo*  Ka\  t6 
nptvfia  t6  ayiov  d(f}  tavrov  ov  \a\t7f  dXX*  00*0  &v  oKOvofj  Trap*  avroO,  ravra 
XaXci*  n6ato  fiakXov  rffiiv  tvaepfs  rt  6fwv  Koi  dcr^aXcff  rovro  {fypovtlv  koH  frotciF 
fV  6v6fiari  TOV  K.  ij.  I.  X Ibid.  pp.  249,  260.] 
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irhen  it  ia  confirmed,  no  man  disaiinullelih  or  addeth  thereto 
sequenUy,  we  know  that  now  and  always  we  should  flee  all 
and  sentiments  alien  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord '." 

Baal,  therefore,  testifies  that  all  points  of  faith,  whateve 
ma;  be,  are  found  in  the  scriptures;  and  therefore  that  those  p 
violate  the  testament  of  God,  who  seek  other  doctrines  ontu 
scriptures.  He  condemns,  therefore,  all  others  aa  strange  and  ft 
^iya  and  aXXoTpia.  But  Bellannine  observes  that  Basil,  i 
same  place,  says  that  he  was  compelled  to  use  oDirritten  disc 
against  the  heretics.  I  answer :  he  did  indeed  use  anwritt« 
discourses,  but)  expressions ;  jet  such  as  were  not  foreign  from 
ture,  and  its  orthodox  sense.  Be  employed  no  new  doctnm 
new  terms,  and  those  such  as  introduced  no  new  sense:  I 
says  that  these  words  are  not  "  foreign  from  the  pious  mean 
scripture."  Although  those  terms  were  strange  in  expreaaio. 
they  contuned  no  strange  meaning,  but  preserved  the  "  sense 
lay  in  the  scriptures."  Consequently,  he  determines  those 
strange,  and  false,  and  deserving  to  he  rejected,  which  hai 
the  meaning  which  hes  in  the  scriptures.  He  clearly  refers 
fore,  not  to  dogmas,  but  to  certain  terms  not  actually  tu 
scripture,  such  as  'Oftaovatov,  and  others  of  the  like  sort,  wit: 
was  accustomed  to  use  in  disputing  i^inst  the  heretics.  Tli 
another  place,  in  his  eightieth  epistle  to  Eustathius  the  phyi 
where  Baul  wntes  aa  follows :  "  We  do  not  think  it  just  and 
table,  that  the  manner  of  speaking  which  obttuns  amongst 
should  be  made  the  rule  and  canon  of  orthodox  doctrine.  If  c 
be  indeed  the  test  to  try  right  doctrine,  let  us  by  all  met 
permitted  also  to  follow  their  example.  Let  us  stand  then  b 
arbitration  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  let  the  sentence  of  tm 
certainly  adjudged  to  those  with  whom  are  found  doctrines  < 
nant  to  the  oracles  of  God*."    Bellarmine  says  that  he  is  spe 

['  rot  Koplov  ^it&v  'Iqirot!  X/hotdv  (ImJiror,  ra  I'/io  wpi^ara  rijt  ift^r 
atoutf  Kai  frpi  Toirrov  it  itpTiKorot,  aWm-plf  S«  ov  ^  OKoktruO^tura 
(ftti^yrai  atr  ovrov,  k.  t.  X.  juii  roO  oitchttAov  iV  vrotfiyftan  dvdj 
<r<poSpATipof  iroyopivovTor  ri  iipov6tirm  7  {^(XfTf  ri  iy  mic  A<nm 
ypafpait,  81"  £v  ifiiair,  k.  t.  X.  naaar  /tiv  oir  aXXoTpio*  r^t  mv  KvpUn 
amkiat  0fiivi)v  «ii  trvouif    avnuf    ijfifu  (ravrort   mi  rvr  mrotfuvy^ur  ryn 

—Ibid.  p.  261.  B.  c] 

[^  ov  ro/uCoiiiv  SUaioti  tipoi  TJJp  nap  airoit  (Vup<irov<rav  irvv^Otun 
Kol  awdm  tov  ipSov  froiiiirBai  Xc^u.  tl  yap  lu^pdi'  (Wiv  <4f  atr<$8fi£u 
TtjTot  q  ouinJAuii  t^<m  uii  ^/ilv  vayrac  dvnnpoffaKivSai  T^v  nap'  i}|ui>  ■ 
roucror  miv^Otiay.     El  ii  napaypatpoiiTai  rauniv  («u«t,   ^fuf  xirrmt  itt 
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not  of  any  tradition  receiyed  by  the  whole  church,  but  of  particular 
customs.  I  answer :  It  is  an  important  question  which  is  handled 
and  discussed  in  this  place;  namely,  whether  we  may  say  that 
there  are  three  persons  and  one  Godhead,  rpeh  vTrocTciaet^  Kal 
tJLiav  OeorrjTa.  Some  persons  alleged  and  urged  custom ;  but  he 
says  it  is  not  fit  that  ^'  custom  should  be  the  rule,"  to/uos  xal  Kavwu 
Tov  opOou  Xdyov.  Then  he  subjoins  the  sentence  quoted  above; 
wherein  he  shews,  first,  that  the  divine  oracles  and  the  scriptures 
are  the  same  thmg;  secondly,  that  those  doctrines  which  agree 
with  the  scriptures  should  be  received,  and  all  others  rejected. 
And  so  much  for  the  testimony  of  Basil. 

Our  sixth  testimony  is  taken  from  some  sentences  of  Chryso- 
8T0M.  In  Hom.  1  in  Matt,  he  says  :  "  There  is  need  of  scripture, 
because  many  corrupt  doctrine."  In  Hom.  13  in  Genes.  ^  he  says : 
'*  Scripture  does  not  permit  the  hearer  of  it  to  go  wrong."  Then 
he  subjoins  :  **  But,  because  most  people  lend  an  ear  to  those  who 
handle  these  subjects,  not  in  order  to  gain  some  edification  from 
the  holy  scriptures,  but  to  be  amused;  and,  therefore,  seek  to 
hear  not  those  who  profit,  but  those  who  entertain  them  best ;  I 
beseech  you  therefore,  that,  closing  your  ears  to  all  such,  we  may 
together  follow  the  standard  set  by  the  canon  of  holy  scripture." 
In  his  3rd  Homily  upon  2  Thess.^  he  says  that  all  necessary  things 
are  clear  in  the  scriptures.  To  all  these  Bellarmine  repUes  only 
by  the  question:  "For  what  purpose  are  these  alleged?"  I 
answer,  by  shewing  the  purpose,  thus:  If  the  gospel  was  committed 
to  writing  lest  it  should  be  corrupted,  then  all  parts  of  it  are 
written,  because  no  part  of  it  should  be  corrupted.  If  the  scrip- 
tures were  written  lest  we  should  err,  then  all  things  are  written, 
because  we  should  not  err  in  any  thing.  If  all  things  ought  to  be 
referred  to  this  canon  of  scripture,  then  scripture  is  the  perfect  rule 
of  all  our  actions  and  articles  of  faith.  If  all  necessary  things  are 
plain  in  the  scriptures,  then  nothing  beside  the  scriptures  is  neces- 
sary. The  same  author,  Optis  Imperf,  in  MatL  Hom.  49,  writes 
thus:  "Then,  when  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation 
standing  in  the  holy  place,  that  is,  when  ye  shall  see  impious 
heresy,  which  is  the  army  of  antichrist,  standing  in  the  holy  places 

r€ov   €Ktivois,  ovKovv  ij   Qt&irvrvoTOi   ij/ntv    dtainycraTa)    ypa^iy*    Koi   nap    oh    av 
tvptOrj  TO,  d6yfiaTa  aw<D^  rots  6€iois  \6yoi9i   ^*  tovtois  ^fct  navTOiS  [77  Bfia] 
rfjs  aXrjdfias  ^^c^or — T.  n.  p.  901.  B.     Whitaker  has,  as  the   reader  will 
perceive,  omitted  a  whole  clause  in  his  translation  of  this  passage.] 
[3  Tom.  IV.  p.  103.]  [*  Tom.  xi.  p.  528.] 
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of  the  church  ;  then  lot  tboee  that  are  in  J^udssa  flea  to  the 
tiuns ;  that  b,  let  those  irho  are  in  Chriatiaiiity  betake  tha 
to  the  scriptures.  For  as  the  true  Jew  is  the  Cbriatian,  (i 
ing  to  the  saying  of  the  apostle,  '  He  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  n 
wardly,  but  he  nho  is  one  ienardljr,')  so  the  true  Jik 
Cliristiaoity,  the  name  Judsa  being,  hj  intcrpretatioD,  cool 
Kow  tlie  mouotaina  are  the  scriptures  of  the  apostles  and  pn 
coQcerniDg  which  it  is  said,  '  Thou  girest  wonderful  light  fro 
eternal  mountains ;'  and  again,  it  is  said  of  the  church,  '  Ha 
daUons  are  on  the  holy  hills''." 

Bellarmine  replies,  that  not  Cbr;aostom,  bat  some  hereti 
the  author  of  these  homilies.  I  answer :  Some  do,  indeet 
pose  that  these  homilies  were  written  b;  one  Maximus,  wb 
an  Arian ;  yet  the  book  is  an  useful  one,  and  this  opinioi 
pious  one,  consonant  not  only  with  the  scriptures,  but  wit 
other  fathers.  Augustine,  de  Pastoribus,  c.  12,  says:  ' 
the  voice  of  the  Shepherd :  draw  to  the  monntaius  of  th< 
scripture."  And  the  reason  which  he  uses,  and  wluch  1 
in  that  same  place,  proTes  the  truth  of  this  sentence.  ' 
wherefore  does  he  bid  all  Christians  to  betake  themselves  ' 
scriptures?  Because  at  this  time,  since  heresy  hath  prent 
those  churches,  there  can  be  no  other  proof  of  true  Christi 
no  other  refuge  for  true  Christians,  who  desire  to  know  the 
of  f^th,  save  the  scriptures  of  God.  Formerly  it  was  i 
in  many  ways,  what  was  the  true  church  of  Christ,  and 
paganism ;  but  now  those  who  wish  to  know  what  is  the 
church  of  Christ,  have  no  other  means  of  knowing  but  the 
scriptures.     Why  so  ?    Because,  even  those  churches  which  i 

[■  Tunc  cum  vidoritia  abomiiiationem  deeolationts  Btantcm  ii 
tiincto,  id  est,  cum  Tjdorjtis  bcercBim  impiam,  qu»  est  ezercitua  autii 
Btuitcm  in  locii  Bsnctia  ccclcsiai ;  in  illo  tempore,  qui  in  Judiea  snot,  1 
ad  montes,  id  eat,  qui  Bunt  in  Christianitata  confenuit  se  ad  scripturss. 
cnim  veruB  Judnus  est  ChristianuB,  dicente  spcRtolo,  Non  qui  in  mai 
JudtcuB  eat,  sed  qui  in  occulto;  sio  vera  Judiea  Chri^tianitaa  eM, 
nomon  inteHigitur  con/esilo.  Monies  autcm  lunt  ecripturse  apoato 
But  prophetarum,  do  quibuB  dictum  est,  Illuminas  tu  minbiliter  a  i 
buB  Ktemls ;  ot  iCenim  de  ecclesia  dicit,  Fundamenta  ^ub  in  mo 
BanctlB.— Chrys.  0pp.  T.  vi.  col.  204.  PariB.  1718 — 38.  The  quoi 
"  Illuininaa  tn  mirabllltor,"  &c.,  Ib  from  iho  Vulgate  Teisioo,  Pb.  Iz 
which  here,  as  usual,  follows  the  LXX.  ^urffni  ai  6aviiairrit  <hr& 
aiuvivf.  Thej  probably  coigectured  that  t^'^Q  should  be  read  Q*^. 
piece  is  falsely  Ascribed  to  Chrysostom.]         '"'  "'' 
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schism  have  all  things  which  truly  belong  to  Christ :  the  j  have  churches 
as  well  as  we ;  the  holj  scriptures  themselves  as  well  as  we ;  bishops 
and  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  we ;  baptism  as  well 
as  we ;  the  eucharist  as  well  as  we,  and  all  the  rest ;  finally,  they 
have  Christ  himself.  If,  then,  one  desires  to  know  which  is  the 
true  church  of  Christ,  where  the  points  of  resemblance  are  ^  so  con- 
founded, whence  can  he  know  it  but  from  the  holy  scriptures'  T* 
And  more  to  the  same  purpose  follows  in  the  same  writer. 

There  is  another  passage  of  Chrysostom*s,  in  his  homily  on  Ps. 
xcv.,  where  he  writes  thus :  "  We  should  not  say  any  thing  without 
evidence,  out  of  the  mere  device  of  our  own  minds.  If  any  thing  be 
spoken  without  proof  from  scripture,  the  thoughts  of  the  hearers 
stumble,  now  assenting,  now  hesitating,  sometimes  turning  from  the 
discourse  as  frivolous,  sometimes  receiving  it  as  specious.  But  when 
the  testimony  of  the  voice  of  God  is  uttered  from  the  scripture,  it 
confirms  at  once  the  discourse  of  him  who  speaks,  and  the  mind  of 
him  who  hears."  Thus  Chrysostom.  Nothing  therefore  must  be 
Baid  beside  the  scripture,  lest  the  thoughts  of  the  hearer  should 
halt  or  vacillate.  Bellarmine  replies,  that  what  is  here  prohibited 
is  the  saying  any  thing  out  of  our  own  inventions,  because  what  is 
BO  said  does  not  so  easily  win  assent  as  that  which  is  confirmed  by 
scripture.  I  answer :  What  a  ridiculous  subterfuge  is  this  I  For 
that  which  is  said  out  of  our  own  inventions  would  be  utterly 
rejected.  But  what  Chrysostom  says  is,  that  nothing  should  be 
said  without  evidence,  merely  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  without 
scripture ;  intimating,  that  every  thing  which  is  said  without  the 
testimony  of  scripture  is  spoken  merely  from  our  own  thoughts, 
without  evidence,  and  of  our  own  invention.     For  if  any  thing  of 

[2  Audito  Tocem  pastoris ;  colligite  yob  ad  xnontes  scripturaD  saiictse. . . .  Et 
quare  jubet  hoc  tempore  omnes  Christianos  conferre  se  ad  scripturas  ?  Quia 
in  tempore  hoc,  ex  quo  obtinuit  hseresis  illas  ecclesias,  nulla  probatio  potest 
esse  verse  Christianitatis,  neque  refugium  potest  esse  Christianorum  aliud, 
▼olentium  cognoscere  fidci  veritatem,  nisi  scriptursD  divince.  Antea  enim 
multis  modis  ostendebatur,  quse  esset  ecclesia  Christi  et  qua)  gentilitas. 
Nunc  autem  nullo  mode  cognoscitur  volentibus  cognoscere  quso  sit  vera 
ecclesia  Christi,  nisi  tantummodo  per  scripturas.  Quare  ?  ^uia  omnia  quss 
sunt  proprie  Christi  in  veritato,  habent  et  hsereses  illse  in  schismate,  simi- 
liter ecclesias,  similiter  et  ipsas  scripturas  di^inas,  similiter  episcopos 
ceterosque  ordines  clericorum,  similiter  baptismum,  similiter  eucharistiam, 
et  cetera  omnia;  denique  ipsum  Christum.  Volens  ergo  quis  cognoscere 
quoe  sit  vera  ecclesia  Christi,  undo  cognoscat  in  tanta  confusione  similitu- 
dinis,  nisi  tantummodo  per  scripturas? — T.  ix.  p.  279,  et  Beqq.] 
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this  sort  be  sud,  it  will  be  uncerfaun,  and  bring  the  minds  • 
hearers  into  doubt  and  heutatioo.  The  same  Chrj-sostom, 
13  in  2  Corinth,  writes  thiu :  "How  can  it  be  other  thui  abt 
refuse  to  trust  others  ia  the  matter  of  monej,  and  to  conii 
reckon  it  ourselves,  and  jet  in  {at  more  important  mati 
follow  umplj  other  men's  opinions;  especially  irhen  we  hare, 
sentence  of  the  divine  laws,  the  most  exact  balance,  and  stai 
and  rule  of  all  things  ?  Therefore,  I  beeeech  and  implore  j 
leave  asking  what  this  man  or  the  other  thinks,  aod  to  tec 
resolution  of  all  these  inquiries  fi-om  the  scriptures'."  Belli 
brings  a  pitiable  and  foolish  reply.  He  says,  that  Chryi 
speaks  of  those  who  prefer  riches  to  poverty,  whereas  sci 
teaches  the  contrary.  I  answer :  Chrysoatom  speaks  not  < 
only,  but  says  that  we  have  the  most  exact  balance  and  ] 
rule  of  all  things,  a-ratTaif,  in  the  declaration  of  the  laws  d 
attodtaaiy  ruitr  Qtltov  vop-wf.  How  be  understands  this,  is 
by  his  subjoining,  trapa  Twr  ypatp^ii  ravTa  travra.  irvtSa 
Therefore  he  admoni^es  ua  not  to  be  anxious  about  the  opini 
the  many,  but  to  examine  all  things  for  ourselves ;  and  he 
trates  it  by  a  comparison ;  '  We  examine  money  by  conntiii 
reckoning  it :  now  we  ought  to  be  much  more  careful  abou 
matters  as  these.' 

Our  seventh  testimony  is  from  Epiphanids,  Uteres.  61. 
is  produced  by  Bellarmine.  But  there  is  a  still  clearer  tcsti 
HtBrea.  69,  where  Epiphaniua  assigns  the  reason  why  he  gir 
title  'AyKupwTm  to  his  book, — because  he  collected  the  doctr 
God  out  of  the  whole  scripture,  to  be  as  it  were  an  an 
Therefore  the  scripture  is  the  anchor  of  our  faith.  And  a 
after,  in  the  same  place,  he  says,  that  Christ  is  called  the  o 
stone,  because  "  he  hath  constructed  for  us  the  new  and  tl 
Testaments'." 

Our  eighth  testimony  is  that  of  Ctril,  in  lus  book,  De  J^ 

[1  Qui  y^p  ouK  SroKor  imip  fU¥  xpt/"^"'  f4  "''pou  «umi*iM,  AX' 
■al  ^lrii<fnf  mvTD  iniTptnur,  inrip  i)  tipayitaTHn  •^^limihmit  AitKmt  T« 
jMU>  mpaaiptuBiu  d<i£iuT,  ml  raim  ixptff^  fiO^'  atraprmr  txorrat  col  y 
Ktu  Hii^wi  rvr  6tmy  vd/utv  r^v  iwi^ainii.  hii  B-apoKnXa  nil  ^tyiot  ; 
tiimr,  aipirrtc  ri  r^  StiM  ml  ry  dtan  toKti  Wpl  roiirmr,  «a^  rmw  i 
nurra  inana  nvyOaptaSf. — Ohrytost.  Comment.  T.  V.  pp.  63Q,  7. 
1633.] 

(a  o.  xxTii.  p.  761—2.  ed.  Petav.  T.  l] 

[3  Bia  t6  Jirunpiy^  mAaiAv  koI  yicm  duiAjc^i'. — lb.  C.  XXXV.  p.  768 
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Reginaa^  where  he  hath  these  words :  "  It  is  needful  for  us  to  fol- 
low the  holy  scriptures,  and  in  nothing  to  depart  from  what  they 
prescribe."  Bellarmine  says  that  he  only  affirms  that  no  new 
dogmas  should  be  broached  contrary  to  the  scriptures.  I  answer : 
Cyril  refers  us  to  the  directions  of  scripture  as  perfect.  For  he 
plainly  affirms  the  sufficiency  of  scripture.  Lib.  xii.  in  Joann.  c 
68. :  ''  All  things  which  the  Lord  did  are  not  written,  but  those 
which  the  writers  thought  sufficient,  both  for  practice  and  for  doc- 
trine; that  we,  resplendent  with  the  glory  of  orthodox  faith  and 
works  and  virtue,  might  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ^"  The 
same  author,  Hom.  5  in  Levit.  writes  as  follows :  "  I  (as  far  as  the 
capacity  of  my  judgment  permits  me  to  form  an  opinion)  suppose 
that  in  these  two  days  we  may  understand  the  two  Testaments, 
wherein  it  is  lawful  that  every  word  pertaining  to  God  (for  this  is 
meant  by  sacrifice)  should  be  searched  out  and  examined,  and  that 
the  understanding  of  all  things  should  be  taken  from  these;  but 
if  any  thing  remain,  which  the  scripture  of  God  determines  not,  that 
no  other  third  scripture  should  be  received  for  the  confirmation  of 
our  knowledge  (which  is  here  called  the  third  day),  but  we  should 
commit  what  remains  to  the  fire,  that  is,  reserve  it  for  God^"  Bel- 
larmine hath  two  replies :  first,  that  Cyril  was  not  the  author  of 
these  homiUes,  but  Origen,  or  somebody  else,  who  (says  he)  every- 
where destroys  the  letter  to  establish  his  own  mystical  sense.  I 
answer :  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  piece  be  Cyril's  or 
Origen*s:  the  authority  of  both  is  equal.  This  author  does  in- 
deed pursue  allegories,  as  the  other  fathers  do ;  yet  this  sentence 
is  true  and  orthodox.  Secondly,  he  says,  that  it  is  not  all  unwrit- 
ten doctrine,  but  any  third  scripture  pretending  to  be  divine,  when 
it  is  really  human,  that  is  here  condemned.  I  answer :  The  words 
are  plain.      He  not  only  rejects  any  third  scripture,  but  distinctly 

\}  Non  igitur  omnia  qujB  Dominus  fecit  conscripta  sunt,  sed  quae  scri- 
bentes  tarn  ad  mores  quam  ad  dogmata  putarunt  sufficcre;  ut  recta  fide  et 
operibus  ao  virtuto  rutilantes  ad  regnum  ccelorum  per^eniamus. — Col.  220. 
Paris.  1508.] 

[^  Ego  (prout  scnsus  mei  capacitas  habet)  in  hoc  biduo  puto  duo  testa* 
menta  posso  intelligi,  in  quibus  liccat  omne  yerbum,  quod  ad  Deum  per- 
tineat  (hoc  cnim  est  sacrificium),  requiri  et  discuti,  atque  ex  ipsis  omnem 
rerum  scientiam  capi:  si  quid  autem  superfuerit,  quod  non  scriptura 
diyina  decemat,  nullam  aliam  debere  tertiam  scripturam  ad  auctoritatem 
scientiee  suscipi,  quse  hie  dies  tertia  nominatur,  sed  igni  tradamus  quod 
superest,  id  est,  Deo  resenremus. — This  passage  is  taken  aUnost  word  for 
word  from  Origen,  Horn.  5.  in  Leritie.  66.  D.] 
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affirms  that  in  the  two  Testaments  "  every  word  pertaii 
God  ma;  be  sought"  Therefore,  those  things  which  cai 
found  in  these  two  Testaments,  do  in  no  way  pertain  t 
To  whom  then  shall  we  suppose  that  written  traditions  pert 

Our  ninth  testimony  is  that  of  Thkophilus  Alaxamdrixi 
in  his  2nd  Paschal  writes  thus :  "  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  diabolic  i] 
think  that  there  is  aught  divine  mthout  the  authority  of  the 
scriptures'."  Bellarmiae  sajs  that  ho  is  speaking  of  apoc 
hooks,  which  some  sought  to  introduce.  I  answer  :  The  «« 
pliun, — that  nothing  is  diviae  without  the  scriptures.  Xow, 
tions  are  without  the  scriptures  :  therefore,  they  are  not  diri 

Our  tenth  testimony  is  that  of  Apollinaris,  nientioD 
Eusebiua,  Lib.  v.  c.  15.  He  says  that  he  bad  deferred  for 
time  writing  against  Montanus,  lest  he  should  seem  to  add 
thing  to  the  word  of  the  gospel*.  Bellarmine  replies,  firstlj 
these  words  are  not  found  in  all  the  books.  I  answer :  Th< 
found  in  the  Greek  copies,  c.  16 ;  in  the  versions  of  Christop 
and  Musculus,  c.  15 ;  and  the  books  which  have  them  n 
faulty.  Secondly,  Bellarmine  remarks  that  be  does  not  i 
the  written  word  of  the  gospel  of  God,  but  simply,  to  the  w 
the  gospel  of  God.  I  answer :  But  he  means  the  written  wc 
is  plain  from  his  expressions.  For  he  aays  that  he  feared  I 
should  seem  iina'vyypaipeii',  or  eirietaTaaaeaQai  t^  t^9  , 
SiadijKtjt  \6yip'  that  is,  to  add  anything  to  the  written  ] 
Besides,  he  could  not  posubly  fear  adding  anything  by  wril 
an  unwritten  teaching,  but  only  to  written  books.  Thirdly,  1 
mine  says  that  he  means  any  dogma  contrary  to  scripturie,- 
ho  was  careful  not  to  write  anything  repugnant  thereto.  I  ai 
lie  might  easily  have  guarded  against  the  danger  of  writinj 
thing  contrary  to  scripture;  but  what  he  dreaded  was,  lest  an 
should  suppose  that  the  book  wluch  be  wrote  added  anythi 
the  canon,  in  the  same  way  as  Uontanus  added  many  things, 
be  subjoins :  "  No  one  can  neither  add  to,  or  diminish  froo 
scriptures  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments,"  /ii/rc  vpoaStinai 
atptXelv  SuiiaToii.  Therefore  it  is  certun  that  the  doctrii 
livered  in  the  scriptures  is  perfect 

[1  Diabolic!  ipiritus  est,  extra  scripturanim  ucranim  authoritatei 
num  aliquid  putare. — In  BibLiotbec.  Patrum.  F&ris.  1689.  T.  ni.  col. . 

T6iT<rt<rSai  r^  T^c  rou  tvayytXlav  aurlfr  SMAjogc  Xdyy,  ^  fi^*  wpovtm 
oi^iXfiv  iivarir. — T.  U.  pp.  73,  T4.  ed.  Hcioich.] 
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Oar  eleventh  testimony  is  that  of  Tertdllian  (for  I  come  now 
to  the  Latin  fathers)  in  his  books  against  the  heretic  Hermogenes, 
where  these  words  occur :  "  I  adore  the  fulness  of  scripture,  which 
shews  me  at  once  the  Creator  and  the  creatures.  But  in  the  gospel 
I  find  still  further,  the  Word,  who  is  the  minister  and  mediator  of 
the  supreme  governor.  But  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  anj 
subject-matter,  I  have  nowhere  yet  been  able  to  read.  Let  the  shop 
of  Hermogenes  teach  us  where  this  is  written,  or  fear  that  woe 
which  is  destined  for  those  who  add  to  or  diminish  from  the  scrip- 
ture^." In  these  words  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered: 
the  first  is,  that  the  scripture  is  full  and  perfect,  which  appears 
from  the  words,  "  I  adore  the  plenitude  of  scripture ; "  the  other, 
that  whoever  add  or  deliver  anything  that  is  not  written,  have  to 
dread  that  woe  which  is  denounced.  Rev.  xxii.  18.  He  would  not 
have  those  only  to  fear  it,  who  bring  forward  anything  contrary  to 
scripture,  but  those  also  who  bring  forward  anything  that  is  not 
written.  Bellarmine  says  that  Tertullian  is  only  speaking  of  a 
single  dogma,  namely,  that  God  made  all  things  out  of  nothing, 
without  any  pre-existent  matter.  The  scripture,  says  he,  is  perfect 
enough  to  prove  this.  I  answer:  Tertullian  does  indeed  handle 
that  question  in  this  book ;  but  these  words  are  general  and  refer 
to  all  religious  questions ;  nor  apply  merely  to  this  alone,  but  to  all 
others.  Indeed  he  would  have  said  nothing,  unless  what  he  said 
should  apply  to  all  questions :  for  Hermogenes  might  have  objected 
to  him  that  we  need  not  in  every  question  recur  to  scripture ;  and 
to  what  end  should  he  have  admonished  the  heretic  to  fear  that  woe 
denounced  against  all  who  add  or  diminish,  unless  he  could  shew 
that  what  he  said  was  written,  unless  he  himself  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  all  was  written  ?  Tertullian  disputes  from  the  autho- 
rity of  scripture  negatively.  Hermogenes  cannot  shew  that  this  is 
written ;  therefore  let  him  fear  that  woe :  which  argument  would 
have  no  force  at  all  in  it,  unless  it  were  certain  that  the  scriptures 
are  absolutely  full  and  perfect,  and  that  no  dogma  should  be 
received  which  is  not  delivered  in  the  scriptures. 

The  same  author  also  elsewhere,  in  his  Prescriptions  against 

[8  Adoro  scripturse  plenitudinem,  quse  mihi  factorem  manifestat  et  facta. 
In  OTangelio  vero  amplius  et  ministrum  atque  arbitrum  rectoris  invenio  Ser- 
monem.  An  autem  de  aliqua  Bubjacenti  materia  facta  sint  omnia,  nusquam 
adhuc  legi.  Scriptum  esse  doceat  Hermogenis  officina,  aut  timeat  roe  iliud 
adjicientibus  aut  detrahentibus  dcstinatum. — cap.  22,  p.  19.  ed  Leopold. 
Lips.  1841.] 

[WHITAKBR.] 
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heretics,  writes  thm :  "  Wa  are  not  permitted  to  indnlge  oa 
caprice  in  anjthiog,  nor  to  choose  what  any  aball  introdnce  oHi 
will.  We  have  as  our  authorities  the  apostles  of  the  Lx>rd,  who 
selves  chose  not  anythuig  to  be  introduced  at  their  own  ^ 
but  faithfully  condgned  to  all  natitms  that  instrnction  wUd 
received  from  Christ.  Consequently,  though  eren  an  ao^ 
beavea  should  preach  unto  us  any  other  gospel,  we  should  pm 
him  accursed^."  The  apostles  delivered  the  instrucdon  of  < 
faithfully  to  the  nations,  not  to  a  few  particnlar  persons,  but 
And  a  little  after  he  says,  that  "  all  the  Lord's  sayings  are  sel 
for  all*."  Therefore  not  some  for  some,  (as  the  Jesuit  pretend 
all  for  all.  The  same  father,  in  his  book  de  JReaurreetione  C 
calls  the  heretics  shunners  of  the  Ught  of  scripture,  luei 
tcripturarum.  This  title  suits  our  pajnsts  most  aptly :  for 
hate  the  light  of  scripture,  and,  whether  writing  or  disputing 
to  take  u9  off  from  the  scriptures  to  the  fathers,  or  traditit 
some  other  testimony.  And  in  the  same  hook  he  says :  " 
sway  from  the  heretics  what  they  have  in  common  with  pagai 
dom,  BO  as  to  make  them  support  all  their  opinions  by  scr 
only,  and  they  cannot  stand'."  The  same  ma^  be  aaid  o 
papists :  for  if  they  are  compelled  to  support  all  their  dogm 
the  scriptures,  it  is  all  over  with  tradition  and  the  whole  of  p( 
Thus  Tertullian,  as  long  as  he  was  a  catholic,  everywhere  i 
the  perfection  and  authority  of  the  Bcriptures.  In  his  boo 
Came  Christi,  he  says :  "  If  they  do  not  prore  it,  for  indeei 
not  written*."  And  presently  after:  "But  there  is  nothing 
ttunly  known,  because  scripture  exhibits  nothing*."  And  a 
"  I  do  not  admit  what  you  add  beside  the  scripture  out  of 
own  head*." 

Our  twelfth  testimony  is  that  of  Cypeiam,  Ep.  74  ad  Pomp 

p  Nobifl  rero  uihil  es  noBtro  arbitrio  Indnlgere  licet,  aed  neo  eligen 
aliquis  de  arbitrio  Buo  induierit.  ApMtolos  Domini  hsbemua  aocton 
nee  ipBi  quicquam  ex  buo  arbitrio,  quod  inducerent,  elegeruot,  aed  i 
tarn  a  Christo  dliciplioEun  fldeliter  nationibus  adsigaaverunt.  Itaqne 
■i  angelus  de  ccelis  aliter  er&ngeliutret,  anathema  dioeretor  a  nobis.- 
p.  4.1 

[*  Omnia  quidem  dicta  Domini  omnibus  poiita  Bunt.—^.  8,  p.  7.] 
[>  Aufer  hieroticig  qiue  cum  ethnicis  sapiuot,  ut  de  solit  scriptiirk 
tionM  BUB«  lisliuit,  et  Btare  son  posBunt. — c.  3.] 

[*  Si  non  probant,  qnia  neo  gcriptum  est. — c.  6,  p.  68.] 

[*  Certuin  est ;  sed  nihil  de  eo  conitat,  quia  aeripttua  non  esblbet. — 

[*  Non  recipio,  quod  extra  icriptuiam  de  tuo  infers. — e.  7,  p.  70.] 
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against  Stephen,  concerning  the  rebaptization  of  those  who  returned 
to  the  church  from  heresy.  In  that  epistle  he  writes  thus  ; 
**  Whence  is  that  tradition  ?  Descends  it  from  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  and  the  gospel,  or  from  the  commandments  and  letters  of  the 
apostles  ?  That  we  should  do  what  is  written,  is  what  Qod  testifies, 
proposing  this  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nave,  where  he  says :  *  The  book 
of  this  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt 
meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  all 
the  things  which  are  written  therein.'  In  like  manner  the  Lord, 
when  he  sends  his  apostles,  commands  that  the  nations  should  be 
baptized  and  taught  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  he  commanded 
them."  Then  he  subjoins :  "  If  therefore  it  is  either  enjoined  in 
the  gospels,  or  contained  in  the  apostolic  epistles  or  Acts,  that  those 
who  come  from  any  heresy  should  not  be  baptized,  but  only  have 
hands  laid  upon  them  in  token  of  repentance,  let  this  divine  and 
holy  tradition  be  observed^."  In  these  words  we  must  observe  two 
things :  first,  that  every  evangelical  and  apostolic  tradition  should 
be  sought  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  or  Epistles;  secondly,  that  all 
things  which  cannot  be  found  in  these  books  should  be  rejected  and 
despised.  Bellarmine  repUes,  in  the  first  place,  that  Cyprian,  when 
he  wrote  this  epistle,  was  in  error,  and  defended  that  error ;  and 
that  consequently  he  reasoned  as  men  in  error  do.  I  answer :  He 
erred  indeed,  but  he  advanced  a  good  argument  to  support  a  bad 
cause :  he  was  wrong  in  the  minor,  not  in  the  major  premiss. 
For  thus  he  reasoned :  Things  unwritten  should  not  be  received. 
So  far  was  true.  Then  he  assumed  that  what  Stephen  held,-** 
namely,  that  those  baptized  by  heretics  should  not  be  rebaptized, — 
was  not  written.  Now  this  was  false:  so  that  it  was  a  good 
argument  applied  to  a  bad  cause.  Secondly,  Bellarmine  says, 
that  Augustine  refutes  this  epistle,  de  Baptiamo  c.  IkmaU  Lib.  v. 
c.  23.  I  answer :  He  does  refute  it,  and  censures  it,  not  on  account 
of  this  opinion,  but  on  account  of  the  drift  of  the  epistle,  because 

p  Unde  est  ista  traditio  ?  Utrumne  de  dominica  et  eyangelica  aucto- 
ritate  deBcendens,  an  de  apostolorum  mandatis  atque  epistolis  veniens  ?  Ea 
enim  facienda  esse  qusB  scripta  sunt,  Deus  testatur,  et  proponit  ad  Jesum 
Naye,  dicens,  Non  recedet  liber  legis  hujus  ex  ore  tuo,  sed  meditaberis  in  eo 
die  ac  nocte,  ut  obseryes  facere  omnia  quse  scripta  sunt  in  eo.  Item  Do* 
minus  apostolos  sues  mittens  mandat  baptizari  gentes  et  doceri,  ut  obserrent 
omnia  qusecunque  ille  prsecepit.  Si  ergo  aut  in  eyangelio  prsecipitur,  aut  in 
apostolorum  epistolis  aut  actibus  continetur,  ut  a  quacunque  hseresi  ycni- 
entes  non  baptizentur,  sed  tantum  manus  illis  imponatur  in  poenitentiam,  ob- 
senretur  diyina  hasc  et  sancta  traditio. — p.  211,  ed.  Fell.] 

44—2 
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Cyprian  therein  contends  that  those  who  were  baptized  by  heretics 
should  be  rebaptized.  Yea,  Augustine  approves  and  praises  tliia 
opinion  of  Cyprian's  :  for  in  this  same  book,  c.  26,  he  says,  "  Tm 
is  excellent  which  Cyprian  hath  said, '  Lfet  us  return  to  the  fountam- 
head/^'  If  Cyprian  had  done  what  he  himself  says  ought  to  bie 
been  done,  that  is,  had  entirely  betaken  himself  to  the  traditioo  of 
canonical  scripture,  he  would  never  have  persisted  in  this  opirnon, 
or  have  contended  for  the  repetition  of  a  baptism  performed  br 
ever  so  gross  a  heretic.  Bellarmine's  argument  therefore  is  2 
sophism — a  non  catisa  ad  causam.  His  third  reply  is  to  this 
effect :  Although  Cyprian  condemns  this  tradition,  yet  he  coDdemBi 
not  other  traditions.  I  answer  :  Cyprian  condemns  not  merely  one, 
but  all  traditions  which  cannot  be  established  by  the  scriptores  of 
the  evangelists  and  apostles.  And  in  Ep,  63  ad  Ccecilium,  be  saTs 
that  "  Christ  only  should  be  heard,"  and  none  beside ;  that  we 
should  do  what  he  did  and  commanded  to  be  done :  where  he 
refers  us  to  the  voice  of  Christ,  and  that  consigned  in  writing.  And 
in  the  same  epistle  he  says  that  we  should  take  care,  that  when 
Christ  comes  "  he  may  find  us  holding  what  he  admonished  us  of, 
observing  what  he  taught,  doing  what  he  did."  And  a  little  before 
he  says  that  we  should  follow  the  tradition  of  the  L^ord.  Now  he 
means  no  other  tradition  than  the  scripture,  as  in  the  epistle 
to  Pompeius.  Therefore,  if  we  would  keep  the  tradition  of  the 
Lord,  we  must  always  return  to  the  scriptures  alone. 

I  come  now  to  Jerome  and  Augustine,  who  alone  remain  of 
those  enumerated  by  Bellarmine.  Our  thirteenth  testimony,  then, 
is  that  of  Jbrome,  Comment,  in  Tit.  L  ;  Comment,  in  Matth.  xxiii. ; 
in  AggBBum ;  in  Psalm.  Ixxxvi. ;  and  elsewhere.  Those  which  we 
have  enumerated  are  the  only  testimonies  of  Jerome  to  which 
Bellarmine  repUes.  In  the  first  of  them  Jerome  says  :  '*  Gar- 
rulity unsupported  by  the  authority  of  scripture  hath  no  credit*." 
Bellarmine  says  that  this  fits  us  exactly ;  meaning  that  garrulous 
men  obtain  no  credit  with  any,  unless  they  seek  to  confirm  their 
errors  by  scripture.  I  answer:  But  in  these  words  traditions 
are  plainly  set  aside,  and  those  are  pronounced  mere  talkers,  who 
maintain  anything  without  authority  of  scripture;  which  even 
Bellarmine's  own  interpretation  of  the  passage  proves.  Would 
heretics  seem  mere  talkers,  when  they  teach  anything  without 
scriptural  proof,  and  gain  credit  with  nobody,  unless  every  doc- 
trine required  to  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  scripture? 
[1  Sine  auctoritato  scripturarum  gamilitas  fidem  non  habct.] 
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The  second  place  from  Jerome  is  contained  in  his  Commentary 
on  Matth.  xxiii. :  **  That  which  hath  no  authority  from  scripture 
is  as  easily  rejected  as  approyed^."  He  speaks  of  Zacharias  who 
was  slain  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  and  whom  some  made 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist  on  the  authority  of  tradition.  Bel- 
larmine  replies  that  he  speaks  of  a  particular  tradition  taken 
from  some  apocryphal  book.  I  answer:  Tet  he  speaks  gene- 
rally, that  all  those  things  may  be  easily  rejected,  which  rest  not 
upon  scripture.  For  what,  if  that  tradition  was  written  in  an 
apocryphal  book,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  ought  to  be 
rejected?  As  if  any  popish  traditions  were  contained  in  canonical 
books ! 

Jerome's  third  testimony  is  found  in  his  Commentary  on  Hag- 
gai  i.  The  words  are  these :  "  And  other  things  also,  which  they 
find  or  invent  out  of  their  own  heads,  as  if  it  were  an  apostolic 
tradition,  without  the  authority  and  testimony  of  scripture,  the  sword 
of  God  strikes  through^."  By  the  sword  of  God  he  means  the 
scriptures.  Bellarmine  replies,  that  he  is  dealing  with  those  who 
devise  something  out  of  their  own  heads,  and  would  have  it  thought 
apostolical.  The  same  reply  is  given  by  Harding  in  his  book  against 
the  English  Apology.  I  answer :  This  testimony  pinches  and  op- 
poses the  papists  mightily ;  for  they  have  invented  many  things 
which  cannot  be  established  by  the  authority  of  scripture,  and  which 
nevertheless  they  desire  should  be  esteemed  apostolical.  And,  to 
make  Jerome's  meaning  still  plainer,  he  subjoins,  that  all  their 
labours,  and  fastings,  and  various  observances,  and  lyings  6n  the 
ground  {^afi€vvla%)  are  here  condemned.  These  things  are  not 
plainly  contrary  to  scripture,  and  yet  he  says  that  these  are 
stricken  by  the  sword  of  God !  Now  the  papists  use  all  these,  and 
make  a  great  part  of  piety  and  religion  consist  in  them.  It  is  mani- 
fest therefore  that  Jerome  condemns  all  things  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  plain  testimonies  of  scripture. 

The  other  passage  of  Jerome  is  upon  Ps.  Ixxxvi. ;  although 
Erasmus  and  others  suppose  that  those  commentaries  on  the  Psalms 
are  not  Jerome's,  but  of  some  other  writer.  However,  Bellarmine 
does  not  avail  himself  of  that  exception,  or  deny  the  authority  of 

[2  Hoc  quia  de  scripturis  non  habet  auctoritatcii],  eadem  facilitate  con* 
temnitur,  qua  probatur. — T.  ii.  p.  67.  Francof.  1684.] 

[8  Sed  et  alia,  quse  absque  auctoritate  et  testimoniis  scripturarum  quasi 
traditione  apostolica  sponte  rcpcriunt  atque  confingunt,  percutit  gladius 
Dei. — ^T.  VI.  p.  184.] 
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this  piece.  Thus  then  writes  Jerome  in  that  plaoe :  ''Mark  what  be 
says :  *  Those  who  were,'  not  those  who  are  :  so  as  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apostles,  whatever  else  majr  be  said  afterwards,  is 
cut  off  and  deprived  of  authority.  Although  therefore  a  num  be 
holy  after  the  apostles,  although  he  be  eloquent^  he  hath  no  autbo- 
rity,  because,  'The  Lord  relates  in  the  scripture  of  the  people,  and 
of  those  princes  who  were  in  her^"  Bellarmine  replies,  that  those 
things  are  rejected  which  are  contrary  and  repugnant  to  the  scrip- 
tures, and  nothing  else.  I  answer :  The  words  of  the  psalm  whidi 
Jerome  treats  of  are  these :  *'  The  Lord  shall  relate  in  the  scripture 
of  the  people  and  of  those  princes  who  were  in  her."  But  how, 
says  Jerome,  will  he  relate  ?  Not  by  word  of  mouth,  bat  a 
scripture.  Therefore  every  unwritten  word  must  be  amputated  and 
cut  off.  But  Bellarmine  hath  omitted  these  words,  because  thej 
make  against  himself.  But,  says  Jerome,  why  is  scripture  caDed 
the  scripture  of  the  people  f  Because  it  is  read  by  ull  people^  that 
all  may  understand  it.  Why  of  the  princes  f  Because  the  apoetlei 
and  evangelists,  the  princes  of  the  church,  wrote  these  things 
And  he  says,  "  They  were,'*  not  they  are,  to  shew  that  nothing 
can  now  be  added. 

I  come  now  to  Auoustinb,  from  whom  our  divines  allege  many 
testimonies.  De  Doctr,  Christ.  Lib.  ii.  c  9,  he  writes  thus: 
'*  Amongst  those  things  which  are  plainly  set  down  in  scriptore 
are  found  all  those  which  contain  faith  and  manners,  that  is,  hope 
and  charity'.''  Bellarmine  replies,  that  Augustine  speaks  of  those 
things  which  are  simply  necessary  to  all.  I  answer:  We  have 
already  discussed  this.  Indeed  it  is  a  mere  and  a  miserable  subter- 
fuge ;  for  Augustine  speaks  of  those  doctrines  whidi  are  neoessarj 
not  only  for  all,  but  for  every  one.  He  says,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  very  chapter :  "  In  all  these  bodes  those  who  fear  God,  and 

\}  Vidcte  quid  dicat:  Qui  fuerunt,  non  qui  lUDt:  at,  exoeptis  apoetoli^ 
quodcunque  aliud  postea  dicetur,  abscindatur,  doq  habeat  poetea  auctorita- 
tem.  Quamvis  ergo  sanctus  sit  aliquis  post  apostolos,  quamTis  disertus  sit, 
non  habet  auctoritateoi :  quoniam  Dominus  narrat  in  scriptura  populorum 
ct  principum  horum,  qui  fuerunt  in  ea. — T.  vni.  p.  163. 

The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  IxzxTii.  6,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  follow, 
ing  the  Seventy :  Kvpios  dtriyi^a-tTai  cV  ypa<f>j  Xa»F  koi  dp}(6trr^p  rourwy  rm 
ytytvrjfifPioif  tv  avrj.     They  seem  to  have  brought  up  D**ltt?1  from  v.  7,  and 

to  have  read  it  D^^ltt^] 

[3  In  iis  enim  quse  aperto  in  scripturis  posita  sunt,  inveniuntur  ilia  omnia  qui 
continent  fidem  moresquo  vivendi,  spem  scilicet  atque  caritatem. — T.  m.  p.  12.] 
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are  endued  with  the  meekness  of  piety,  seek  the  will  of  God'." 
And,  to  enable  us  the  better  to  seek  the  will  of  God,  he  delivers 
two  rules:  the  first  is,  to  know,  read,  and  even  commit  to  me- 
mory the  canonical  books ;  the  second,  to  investigate  those  things 
which  are  plainly  expressed  in  them.  Then  he  subjoins  these 
words :  **  For  amongst  those  things  which  are  plainly  set  down  in 
scripture  are  found  all  those  which  contain  faith  and  manners,  that 
is,  hope  and  charity."  However,  it  is  no  despicable  concession  on 
Bellarmine's  part,  that  he  confesses  all  dogmas  simply  necessary 
for  all  to  be  contained  in  scripture:  from  which  we  may  gather, 
that  no  traditions  are  simply  necessary  for  all  persons.  But  Au- 
gustine plainly  concedes,  that  whatever  things  simply  contain  faith 
and  morals,  are  perspicuously  delivered  in  the  scriptures.  Now, 
how  impious  and  repugnant  to  soimd  theology  is  it  to  maintain  that 
Bome  things  are  simply  necessary  to  all  for  salvation,  and  some  not 
to  all !  As  if  the  faith  of  prelates  were  one  thing,  and  the  faith 
of  the  people  another !  To  the  same  effect  is  what  Augustine,  de 
peccat.  MeriU  et  Remiss.  Lib.  ii.  c.  ult. :  "  I  believe  that  upon  this 
subject  also  the  authority  of  the  divine  oracles  would  be  abundantly 
clear,  if  a  man  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it  without  the  loss  of  the 
promised  salvation^."  Where  he  affirms  that  those  things,  whereof 
we  cannot  be  ignorant  without  the  loss  of  our  salvation,  are  plainly 
found  in  scripture.  He  is  speaking  of  a  very  difficult  question, 
how  we  can  prove  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  if 
the  soul  be  not  ex  traduce.  From  this  place  of  Augustine  I  draw 
two  inferences:  one,  that  in  every  obscure  question  between  us 
and  the  papists,  or  any  other  adversaries  who  discourse  upon 
religion,  we  should  suspend  our  assent  unless  the  point  be  esta- 
blished by  certain  and  cleai*  testimonies  of  scripture ;  (for  so  says 
Augustine  in  the  words  immediately  preceding :  ''  Where  the  dis- 
pute is  about  a  matter  of  great  obscurity,  and  clear  and  certain 
instruction  is  not  lent  us  by  the  holy  scriptures,  human  presumption 
should  restrain  itself  and  lie  still,  inclining  to  neither  side^ :"  hence 

[s  In  his  omnibus  libris  timentes  Deum  et  pietate  mansueti  qaaerunt 
voluntatem  Dei.] 

[}  Illud  tamen  credo,  quod  etiam  hinc  diyinorum  eloqulorum  clarissima 
auctoritas  esset,  si  homo  illud  sine  dispendio  promiaseo  salutis  ignorare  non 
poBset. — T.  vu.  p.  304.] 

[6  Ubi  de  re  obficurissima  disputatur,  non  a^juTantibus  divinarum  scrip- 
turarum  claris  oertisque  documentis,  cobibere  se  debet  humana  pnesumptio, 
nihil  faciens,  in  partem  alteram  dcclinando. — Ibid.] 
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it  follows  aa  a  corollary,  tliat  all  things  must  be  prored  bj 
ture :)  the  other,  that  tJiere  are  plain  testimonies  in  scriptnn 
those  things  which  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  without  peril 
salvation.  Farewell  then  traditions,  as  things  no  way  necea 
salvation  I  Another  passage  of  AugustJne  is,  contra  Lit.  Pet' 
III.  c.  6,  where  he  writes  thus :  "  Therefore,  if  there  be  a  qi 
concerning  Christ,  or  his  church,  or  any  other  matter  appen 
to  our  faith  or  practice,  I  say  not  if  we- — who  are  by  no 
comparable  to  him  who  said,  'Though  we,' — but  I  do  say  cei 
what  he  goes  on  to  subjoin — '  or  an  angel  from  hearen,  preai 
thing  to  you  beside  what  ye  have  received  in  the  scriptures 
law  and  the  gospel,  let  him  he  accursed''."  Bellarmine  r 
"  I  have  shewn  tjready  that  the  word  beside  is  equivalent 
posed  to."  I  answer  :  And  I  have  shewn  already,  that  all  d 
which  rest  not  on  the  scriptures  of  the  law  and  the  gospel  ar 
condemned. 

Our  divines  produce  besides  other  testimonies  from  Aug 
as  Civit.  Dei.  Lib.  xix,  c.  18,  where  he  writes  thus  :  "111 
of  God  believes  also  in  the  holy  scriptures,  as  well  the  < 
the  new,  which  we  style  canonical;  whence  that  faith  is  con 
by  which  the  just  man  lives,  by  which  we  walk  without  do 
so  long  as  we  sojourn  absent  from  the  liord,  and  which 
remaining  safe  and  certiun,  we  may  doubt,  without  incurrin 
censure,  about  some  things  which  we  perceive  neither  by 
nor  reason,  which  are  not  revealed  to  us  by  the  canonical 
tures,  nor  have  come  to  our  knowledge  upon  the  testimc 
witnesses  whose  credit  it  would  be  absurd  to  question*'* 
produce,  moreover,  many  more  testimonies,  as  from  IVact.  2.  i 
Joann.,  Epist.  163,  de  Pastor,  c  14,  de  Confess.  Lib.  vi 
To  all  these  testimonies  Bellarmine  replies,  that  nothing  is  t 

P  Proindo  aive  de  Christo,  eire  de  ejus  eccIeBis,  dre  de  qoacnnq 
re  que  pertlnet  ad  fldem  Tjtamque  noBtrftm,  non  dicun  al  qob,  Qeqn 
comparand!  ei  qui  dixit.  Licet  si  noB,  aed  oniniDo  quod  tequutus  adj 
Angelua  de  wbIo  vobia  annuaciaverit  pmterquam  quod  in  scripturis  le^ 
ct  ovangelicis  accopiatis,  anathema  ait. — T.  tz.  p.  301.] 

[*  Credit  etiam  scripturis  Sanctis,  et  vetoribus  et  novia,  quas  cai 
appellamuR,  nnde  fidea  ipsa  c«ncepta  est,  es  qua  Justus  vivit,  per  qoai 
dubitatione  ambulamua,  quamdiu  peregrinamur  a  Bomino,  qua  saira 
ccrta  de  quibuadam  rebus,  quaa  noque  aenau  neque  latione  percij 
TLcque  nobis  per  canonicam  scripturam  claruenint,  nee  per  teatea  quibt 
credere  abaurdum  est,  in  noatram  notitiam  porveneruntt  une  juata 
hcnsioue  dubttanius.] 
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said  against  traditions;  but  that  Augustine  merely  affirms,  that 
where  scriptural  evidences  can  be  had  for  the  confirmation  of  doc- 
trines, we  should  use  them  rather  than  others.  Surelj  a  noble 
answer!  The  scriptures  are  to  be  produced  when  they  can  be 
produced  I  It  is  indeed  thus  that  the  papists  act  in  defence  of 
their  cause.  When  they  have  scripture  (which  seldom  happens), 
they  produce  it.  But  what  must  be  done  when  the  testimony  of 
scripture  cannot  be  produced?  Why,  forsooth,  according  to  this 
reply,  we  need  not  feel  much  more  care  or  solicitude  what  testi- 
monies we  use.  But  Augustine  desires  that  in  every  case  testi- 
monies should  be  adduced  from  scripture,  as  appears  plainly  from 
the  passages  themselves,  which  we  shall  set  forth  every  one,  to 
manifest  the  futility  and  falsehood  of  this  reply. 

In  the  first,  that  taken  from  the  City  of  God,  Lib.  xix.  c.  18, 
he  says  that  the  church  of  God  behoves  in  the  books  of  the  old  and 
new  Testaments,  "  by  which  that  faith  whereby  the  just  man  Uves 
is  engendered."  They  therefore  seek  some  new  faith,  who  seek 
anything  beside  the  scripture,  forasmuch  as  this  is  the  faith  which 
all  Christians  hold  who  are  Christians  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
profession. 

In  the  second  testimony,  taken  from  the  second  Tractate  on 
the  Epistles '  of  John,  he  says,  that  "  God  designed  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation against  insidious  errors  in  the  scriptures,  against  which  no 
man  dares  to  speak  who  desires  to  seem  a  Christian  in  any  sense." 
The  end  of  scripture,  therefore,  is  to  defend  us  against  errors. 

In  the  third  testimony,  taken  from  Epist.  163,  he  says  that 
the  canonical  books  ought  to  be  beside  us,  ''  from  which,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others,  if  any  evidence  can  be  alleged  on  either  side, 
the  matter  may  be  examined  to  the  end." 

In  his  book  de  Pdstoribus,  c.  14,  (from  which  the  fourth  tes- 
timony is  taken),  he  writes  thus :  ''Read  me  this  from  the  prophets, 
or  from  the  Psalms ;  quote  it  from  the  law,  quote  it  from  the  gos- 
pel, quote  it  from  an  apostle.  From  these  sources  I  can  quote  the 
fact  of  the  church  diffused  over  the  whole  world,  and  the  Lord 
saying,  *My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  follow  me'^"  And  a  Uttle 
after  he  says:  "Away  with  human  writings!  let  us  hear  God's 
words."    Jhat  divine  voice,  then,  which  the  sheep  of  Christ  hear, 

[s  Lege  hoc  mihi  de  propheta,  lege  de  Psalmo,  recita  de  lege,  recita  de 
evangelic,  recita  de  apostolo.  Inde  ego  recito  ecclesiam  toto  orbe  difiusam, 
et  Dominum  dicentem,  Qusb  sunt  OTes  mesB  Tocem  meam  audiunt  et 
sequuntur  me  .  . .  Auferantur  chart®  huraanae ;  sonent  yoces  diyime. — T.  ix.] 
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BoaDd«  in  the  scriptures,  aad  ooimttai  traditions  deaerjB  no 
from  his  flock. 

Id  his  Cot^essiont,  Lib.  vi.  o.  5,  he  says,  that  he  wis 
awa;  from  the  Msnichees  hj  this  ooQTictioD,  amoDgBt  othei 
he  had  begun  to  beliere  that  God  would  never  have  gif 
scnpbire  so  eminent  an  authority  throughoat  all  lands,  ua 
had  meant  it  to  be  the  means  whereby  we  should  beliere  i 
and  seek  him. 

Another  passage  of  Augostioe  cited  by  Bellarmine  is  fr 
book  (U  bono  Viduitatu,  c,  1,  and  is  as  folloTrs :  "  Tb 
scripture  bath  fixed  the  rule  of  our  doctrine,  that  we  mi 
presume  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  meet,  but  may  be  w 
the  apostle  says)  unto  sobriety,  aocordiog  as  God  hath  di 
erery  man  the  measure  of  faith.  Let  me  not  then  considc 
in  teaching  you  I  am  doing  anything  more  than  expoundii 
great  Teacher's  words,  and  discoursing  of  what  he  hath  gi 
Bellarmine  maintains  that  Augustine  speaks  only  of  one 
dogma, — namely,  that  of  the  profession  of  widowhood.  I  an 
Augustine's  expresuons  are  general,  laying  down  that  holy 
turo  fixes  for  us  the  rule  of  doctrine  in  reference  to  all 
dogmas.  He  says  not  that  it  hath  fixed  the  rule  of  this  o 
d<^ma,  bat  of  our  doctrine,  lest  we  presume  to  be  wise 
what  is  meet.  This,  says  Bellarmine,  is  spoken  against  tlMW 
feign  anything  out  of  their  own  heads.  But  Augustine  say 
the  rale  of  doctiine  is  fixed  in  scripture :  theref<H^,  if  we 
anything  that  is  aot  hud  down  io  scripture,  whether  of  ooi 
iflveution  or  otherwise,  it  is  foreign  from  the  rale  of  doctrineu 

Another  passage  of  Augustine  is  contained  in  his  treat 
Max.  Arian.  Lib.  in.  c.  14,  The  words  are  these :  "Neither  i 
I  allege  the  council  of  Nice,  nor  you  that  of  Rimini,  as  if  we 
prejudge  the  question.  You  are  not  bound  by  the  auth<vity 
one,  tK>r  I  by  that  of  the  other.  With  authorities  from  the 
turcB,  evidence  not  peculiar  to  either  but  common  to  both,  ', 
compare  matter  with  matter,  cause  with  cause,  reason  with  rea 

[1  Eancta  Bcriptuis  DOBtne  doctrion  regulam  figit,  ne  audeomua 
plua  quam  oportet  sapere,  led  upiamus,  (ut  ipse  «it)  ad  tempenntUm 
nnicuique  Deus  partitu*  est  menBuram  fidd.  Noq  rit  ergo  mihi  al 
docore,  nisi  verba  tibi  Dctctoru  expoaore,  et  da  iis,  quod  Dominus  d 
digputare.] 

['  Bed  nunc  nee  ego  Nicennm,  oeo  to  debes  Arimioense,  tanquan 
Judicaturui  profeire  condlium.     Noo  ego  bujus   anctoritate,  nee  ta 
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Bellarmine  replies,  that  these  words  may  seem  to  make  somethmg 
against  the  authority  of  councils,  but  not  against  traditions.  I  an- 
Bwer :  When  Augustine  appeals  from  councils  to  the  scriptures,  he 
certainly  much  more  rejects  traditions;  because  the  authority  of 
councils  ranks  next  after  that  of  scripture.  And  if  (as  th^  papists 
pretend)  traditions  have  an  equal  authority  with  scripture,  then 
Augustine  would  haye  mentioned  them,  and  said,  *'  with  authorities 
from  scripture  and  tradition."  For  so  Augustine  frequently  rejects 
all  other  standards,  and  requires  scripture  to  be  produced.  In 
his  commentary  on  Psalm  Ivii.  Augustine  writes  thus :  "  Away  with 
our  writings  I  Let  the  Book  of  God  come  forth:  hear  Christ 
teaching:  hear  Truth  speaking'" — where  he  counts  everything 
but  scripture  to  be  the  voice  of  man.  There  are  similar  expres- 
sions in  his  book  de  Unitate  Ecclesice,  capp.  3,  6,  10,  16,  20;  and 
another  passage,  de  Merit,  et  Remiss.  Pecc.  Lib.  ii.  c.  ult.  which 
hath  been  already  cited.  These  are  the  testimonies,  the  force  of 
which  our  opponent  seeks  to  elude. 

We  might  easily  produce  many  more,  as  well  from  Augustine  as 
from  others;  and  therefore  Bellarmine's  ySr^t  remark  is  of  no  weight 
against  us :  for  he  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  hath  cited  twice 
as  many  testimonies  for  traditions  as  we  bring  against  them.  I 
answer :  Firstly,  the  victory  rests  not  with  the  multitude  and  num- 
ber, but  with  the  truth  of  testimonies.  We  read  that  a  thousand 
men  have  been  often  routed  by  a  hundred.  Secondly,  I  say  that 
we  also  could  bring  twice  as  many  testimonies  as  he  hath  produced. 
In  the  second  place,  Bellarmine  observes  that  the  testimonies  on  their 
side  expressly  teach  that  traditions  ought  to  be  received;  while  ours 
do  not  teach  that  they  should  be  rejected  expressly^  but  only  by 
wrong  consequences  which  we  draw  from  them.  I  answer :  I  con- 
fess that  the  fathers  often  mention  traditions,  but  these  four  things 
are  to  be  noted  in  their  testimonies :  first,  that  the  name  of  tradi- 
tion sometimes  denotes  written  doctrine,  and  some  article  depending 
on  the  sure  testimony  of  scripture :  secondly,  that  those  traditions 
mentioned  by  the  fathers  are  generally  free  customs,  and  not  neces- 
sary dogmas:  thirdly,  that  the  fathers  themselves  were  often 
deceived :  (this,  perhaps,  may  seem  reproachful  to  the  fathers ;  but 

detineris :  scripturarum  auctoritatibus,  non  quorumque  propriis,  sed  utrisque 
communibus  testibuB,  res  cum  re,  causa  cum  causa,  ratio  cum  ratione  con- 
certet.— T.  vi.  p.  306.] 

[s  Auferentur  de  medio  charts  nostrse ;  procedat  in  medium  oodex  Dei ; 
audi  Chrifltum  docentem,  audi  yeritatem  loqucntem.] 
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the  matter  cf  fact  is  manifest,  inaamuch  as  they  differ  amoa^ 
selves :]  fourthly,  that  maay  of  the  traditions  mentioned 
fathers  are  now  abrogated  by  the  papists  themselres.  S 
these  four  obserrations  vill  suffice  to  obviate  every  one  of  tit 
monies  from  the  fathers.  Finally,  Bellarmine  remarks,  i 
concede  that  tradition  is  defended  by  the  fathers,  while  they 
concede  that  it  vas  opposed  by  them.  I  answer  :  We  conce 
traditions  were  defended  by  Uie  fathers,  but  in  the  sense  t 
expliuned ;  and  his  assertion,  that  the  fathers  do  not  oppose 
tions,  is  &lse;  for  they  who  say  that  the  scriptures  are 
and  sufficient,  and  that  all  religious  doctrines  should  be  draw 
the  scriptures,  do  really  reject  traditions. 

However,  since  he  taunts  us  with  the  paucity  of  testimo 
am  disposed  to  proceed  a  little  further,  and  accumulate  adc 
evidence.  Origen,  in  Rom.  xvi.  I.  10,  writes  thus ;  "  Behol 
those  men  stand  upon  the  brink  of  peril,  who  neglect  to  e 
themselves  in  holy  scripture,  from  which  alone" — so  he  proa 
"  the  discernment  of  this  examination  can  be  learned '."  C 
stom,  Horn.  58,  on  the  begioning  of  John  x.  writes  thus: 
justly  calls  the  scriptures  the  door,  because  they  lead  us  U 
and  disclose  to  us  the  knowledge  of  him.  They  make  us  his 
they  guard  us,  and  permit  not  the  irruption  of  the  wolves, 
like  a  gate  of  exceeding  strength,  they  repel  heretics,  place 
safety,  and  suffer  us  not  to  wander  as  we  please."  Then  h 
joins :  "  He  who  does  not  use  the  holy  scripture,  but  climlx 
some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief*."  Surely,  there  is  a 
encomium  upon  scripture  in  this  passage.  He  says  that  it 
door  of  the  knowledge  of  God ;  that  it  makes  us  of  the  floe 
keeps  us  so ;  that  we  are  directed  by  it  so  as  not  to  fall  into 
that  it  protects  us  from  heretics  and  repels  them;  lastly,  that 
who    climb    up    some   other   way, — ^that  is,  who   use   any 

['  Yidc  qunm  proxiini  periculia  fiant  hi,  qui  eierceri  in  divinii 
negligunt,  ex  quibuB  boUb  hujiumodi  eiaminationiB  agnoaceada  di 
mL— Origen.  Opp.  P.  ii,  p.  412,  o.  Paris.  1604.] 

['  ttxirat  ti  fivpar  rat  ypa<f)at  iitakttriv.  afroi  yap  7fiar  wpoavyt 
6(^  ■□)  T^r  BioyruHT-iat  amiytniatr-  uSrai  jrp6ffara  mHourir'  oSroi  dniXm 
Koi  Tois  \uKovs  iAk  a^iairir  rir(imX0(iv-  nofloirfp  yap  tii  &ipa  aaifiaXjif 
oiroiXrifi  role  aipfrucaic  t^v  turodor,  ir  a<T(fiaXtif  naSurrvira  ^/loc  n-fpl 
/SouXufAtfla  irarrar,  mi  ouit  iaira  irXmao'dai. . .  . .  6  yip  fitj  laJr  ypoAai 
litmt,  oXXa  dm^iMiii'  oXXoxido'.  rovTt'cmv,  itipav  iax/Tm  mi  uij  ««>■ 
viji-  Tiiifw*  (Siic,  dfroi  nXtimir  »<rrup. — ChryBOBtom.  Comment.  T.  n, 
PariB.  1633.] 
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evidence — are  thieves.  What  then,  I  beseech  you,  are  the 
papists?  The  same  father,  Horn.  9.  on  the  Colossians,  says :  "Wait 
not  for  another  master.  Thou  hast  the  oracles  of  God.  None  can 
teach  thee  like  them.''  And,  a  little  after :  "  Ignorance  of  scrip- 
ture is  the  source  of  all  evils^."  Where  then  are  those  who  refuse 
to  bo  satisfied  with  scripture,  when  Chrysostom  bids  us  expect  no 
other  master  ?  whereby  he  indicates  pretty  plainly,  that  all  neces- 
sary things  are  found  in  scripture.  Jerome,  at  the  end  of  his 
epistle  to  Ctesiphon,  writes  thus :  ''  I  have  not  time  at  present  to 
write  about  the  rest,  and  it  was  a  letter  you  asked  of  me  and  not  a 
book ;  which  must  be  dictated  at  leisure,  and  wherein  all  the  calum- 
nies of  these  men  shall  be,  with  Christ's  help,  refuted :  and  this 
cause  must  be  asserted  by  the  testimonies  of  holy  scripture, 
wherein  God  speaks  daily  to  believers*."  From  which  words  I 
gather  two  conclusions :  first,  that  all  things  which  any  doctor 
asserts  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  scripture ;  secondly,  that 
God  speaks  still  in  the  scriptures.  The  same  father,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Micah  i.,  says,  that  the  church  hath  "  the  cities  of  the 
law,  of  the  prophets,  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  apostles,  and  hath 
not  gone  beyond  its  boundaries,  which  are  the  holy  scriptures.'*' 
Here  he  writes  expressly,  that  the  church  is  circumscribed  by  the 
bounds  of  scripture,  and  not  permitted  to  transgress  them. 

Ambrose,  Comment,  in  Luc.  xvi.,  explaining  the  words  of  the 
-woman  of  Canaan  to  Christ,  "  Truth,  Lord ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  their  masters'  table,"  writes  thus :  "  These  are 
crumbs  of  that  bread ;  and  since  that  bread  is  the  word,  and  faith 
is  exercised  upon  the  word,  the  doctrines  of  faith  are  as  it  were 
crumbs  ^"  Now,  lest  any  one  should  explain  this  of  the  unwritten 
word,  Aquinas,  in  his  Catena  Aurea,  upon  these  words,  adopting 
the  very  same  allegory,  says  that  the  table  figuratively  denotes 
the  holy  scripture,  and  the  crumbs  the  least  precepts  or  internal 

p  fJirfb€  fTfpifJLfipifs  €T(pov  didaaKoKov'  tfx^^^  ^  X($yca  rov  OcoC*  ovdfis  <re 
dida<ricci  as  fKtiva, . . .  tovto  iravToav  atriov  tS>p  KcucciPf  t6  firj  tlbivai  ras  ypa» 
<t}ds.—T.  VI.  p.  224.] 

[^  De  cetoris  non  est  hujus  temporis  scribere ;  noque  enim  a  me  librum 
sed  epistolam  flagitasti,  qui  dictandus  est  ex  otic,  et  omnes  oblatrationcs 
eorum  Christi  auxilio  destruendse,  quod  nobis  sanctanim  scripturanim  testi- 
moniis  asserendum  est,  in  quibus  quotidie  credentibus  loquitur  Deus. — 
Hieron.  0pp.  T.  i.  coll.  1036,  6.  Veronae.  1734.] 

[^  Micse  istce  de  illo  pane  sunt,  et  quia  panis  verbum  est,  ot  fides  verbi 
est,  micee  velut  qusedam  dogmata  fidei  sunt. — Ezposit.  in  Luc.  Lib.  vm.  $• 
16.  T.  V.  p.  361.  Paris.  1838.] 
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iDjateries,  on  which  the  hoi;  chorch  feeds ;  and  that  the  i 
the  faithful.  The  sense  therefore  is,  that  the  faithful  are 
the  precepts  of  faith,  but  onl;  such  as  fall  from  the  tabb 
Lord,  that  ia,  are  taken  from  the  holy  scriptures.  Contei 
the  faithful  feed  only  on  those  doctrines  which  are  dclirerM 
word  of  God,  that  is.  in  scripture.  The  same  Ambrose,  B 
ad  Gratian.  Lib.  l  c.  6,  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  would  n 
your  sacred  majesty  trust  mere  argument,  or  any  reaao 
miue.  Let  us  ask  the  scriptures,  let  us  ask  the  apoetlei 
ask  the  prophets,  let  us  ask  Christ'." 

Augustine,  Epist.  112,  writes  thus :  "  If  it  be  confirmed 
clear  authority  of  the  scriptures  of  God,  (those,  I  mean,  wl 
called  canonical  in  the  church,)  it  should  be  believed  withi 
doubt.  But  you  may  repose  greater  or  lees  faith  in  all  otl 
nesses  or  testimonies,  which  are  urged  as  persuasions  to  be 
proporlion  as  we  find  them  to  have  or  to  wont  the  weight 
is  proper  to  produce  belief*."  Thus  Augustine :  In  which  w 
teaches  us  that  the  authority  of  scripture  is  singular  in  its  t 
as  that  whatever  is  by  it  confirmed  must  be  immediately  re 
but  that  all  other  witnesses  and  testimonies  are  desUtute  of  i 
authority,  requiring  to  be  examined,  and  to  hare  just  so  mucl 
assigned  to  them  as  we  find  upon  examination  to  be  the 
Absolutely  false,  then,  is  the  assertion  of  our  adversarie 
the  authority  of  scripture  and  tradition  is  the  same;  since  w 
believe  scripture  without  any  hesitation,  while  all  other  testii 
of  what  lund  soever,  must  be  diligently  weighed  and  eu 
The  same  author  elsewhere,  De  Natura  et  Gratia,  o.  91, 
thus :  "  I  owe  an  absolute  assent  only  to  the  csnoDical  script 
^Vhat  value,  may  I  oak,  did  this  father  set  upon  traditions,  w 
declared  that  he  owed  an  absolute  assent  to  nothing  but  the 
cal  scriptures? 

VbcentiuB  IJrinensis,  an  ancient  anther  in  whose  bo 
papbts  have  great  confidence,  speaks  tfaus :   c.  41,   "  The 

[1  Sed  nolo  argumento  credu,  uncte  Imperator,  et  nostne  diapv 
icriptiirat  iatcrrogemua,  interrogomui  spostoloi,  InMrrogemua  pv 
ioterrogcmus  Chriatum. — T.  vi.  pp.  IS,  IS.] 

[>  Si  diTinarum  icripturarum,  eanim  scilicet  qiua  eanonics  in 
nominantur,  penpicua  ftrmatur  auctoritate,  sine  uUa  dubitatioD«  ci« 
est.  AliiB  vera  tcstibuB  lel  testimoniii,  quibui  aliquid  eredendum  e 
detur,  tibi  inhere  *el  non  credere  liceat,  quantum  em  momeDti  ad  &i 
fldem  rel  habere  vel  qod  habere  perpenderis.— Paris.  16SS.) 

[»  Quia  eolis  canonicis  debeo  line  recusatione  coniensum,— T.  vn. 
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of  scripture  alone  is  self-sufficient  for  all^.^  Still  more  plainly, 
c.  2:  ''The  canon  of  scripture  alone  is  sufficient,  and  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  all  things  ^"  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  spoken  more 
plainly :  he  says  that  the  canon  of  scripture  is  sufficient,  and  more 
than  sufficient;  sufficient  for  all  things,  and  sufficient  alone.  Theodo- 
ret,  Dialog.  2.  c.  Hceret.y  speaks  thus :  *^  I  dare  not  say  any  thing 
upon  which  scripture  is  silent  ^"  Those,  therefore,  are  presumptuous, 
who  say  any  thing  beside  the  scripture.  Damascene,  de  Fide  Ortho- 
doxay  c.  1,  writes  thus:  "We  receire,  acknowledge,  honour  and 
approve  all  things  delivered  by  the  law,  the  prophets,  the  apostles, 
and  the  evangelists ;"  then  he  subjoins,  "  seeking  nothing  else  beside 
these^."  The  same  author,  Liib.  iv.  o.  18,  writes  thus :  "  Like  a 
tree  planted  by  the  streams  of  water,  so  the  soul,  irrigated  by  the 
holy  scripture,  is  enriched,  and  brings  forth  seasonable  fruit,  even 
orthodox  faith,  and  is  adorned  with  foliage  ever  green,  that  is,  with 
works  well  pleasing  to  God.  For  we  become  apt  for  zealous  work 
and  pure  contemplation  by  the  scriptures  ;  since  we  find  in  them 
what  encourages  us  to  all  virtue  and  turns  us  from  all  vice  V 

Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore,  Prol.  in  Lib.  i.  de  Sacr,  c.  !,•  compares 
Christ  to  a  king  who  walks,  as  princes  use,  between  his  attendants, 
the  sacraments  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments :  he  says  that  the 
matter  of  scripture  is  works  of  restoration,  and  that  the  works  of 
restoration  are  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  with  all  its  sacraments. 
Wherein  he  expressly  testifies  that  all  the  sacraments  are  contained 
in  scripture,  in  opposition  to  the  papists  who  derive  some  sacra- 
ments from  tradition.  In  the  same  book,  c.  7,  he  says  that  the 
sayings  of  the  fathers  are  not  reckoned  part  of  the  body  of  the 
text,  and  that  they  add  nothing  to  the  scripture,  but  only  explain 

[^  Solus  scrip  torse  canon  sibi  ad  universa  sufficit.] 

[^  Solus  canon  scripturse  ad  omnia  satis  superque  sufficit.] 

[^  0P90.     *Ey(i^  fi€P  ovK  ay  <f)airfv  avBpwirivois  TrtiB6fi€P0£  Xoyco-ftotr.   ov  ykp 

ovTtos  (Ifii   Bpaavs  cSaTc  <f)avai  rt  ato'iyrjfitvoif    napa    TJ    Otia  ypa<f>j, — Theo- 

doret.  Dialog.  Tiguri.  1593,  p.  107.] 

['^  iravra  roivvv  ra  Trapabtdofitva  rjfup  dux  rr  v6fiov  icai  irpo^rjroiv  Koi  airotrrd' 

X<k>y   Kol   cvayycXcoTcSv  t€\6yA6a   fcai   yiv^aKOfitv  kqI   at^fKVj    ovbtv  n(pMT€p» 

TovTwv  iniCrjTovvTts. — Damascen.  0pp.  T.  i,  p.  123.  Paris.  1712.] 

[^  Qioirtp  yap  deudpop  irapa  ras  di€(6dovs  r<Gy  vdamp  n€<f)vT€Vfi€POPf  ovrn  Ka\ 

17   ^vxVi  T^  ^^^9  apbrvofUpTj   ypa<f)§  friaiperai  koi  Kapnbp  ^pifiop  dtdoxri,  niarip 

6p66do(op^  Ka\  aft^oXcVi  rois   <f)vXXoiSf  rais  dtaptarois  fP^jfi^  fiJ/xtt^frcu   irpa^to'i, 

— C.  17,  p.  282.] 

[9  Divina  scriptura  materiam  babet  opera  restaurationis. — 0pp.  T.  nx. 

Mogunt.  1617.] 
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more  cloarly,  and  handle  more  largely,  what  is  coatained  t 
ture.  He  teaches  us,  therefore,  not  to  seek  in  the  fathi 
thing  else  but  what  is  in  Bcripture,  because  they  only  ii 
scripture,  not  add  to  it  any  thing  of  their  own.  Sco 
his  Prologue  to  Lombard,  says  that  "  Scripture  cootaios 
ently  the  doctrine  necessary  for  a  Christian  in  this  life' 
Thomas,  Comment  in  2  Tim.  iii.,  says  that  the  scriptures  m 
man  of  God  perfect  Antoninus,  Summa,  P.  tii.  Tit.  18,  c  8 
suitable  matter  of  preaching  is  the  holy  scripture.  F( 
Bpeaketh  once,  says  Job,  zzii.  and  it  is  in  the  sacred  at 
^at  God  Bpeaka :  and  that  so  copiously  (as  Gregory  expl 
Moral.  22),  as  that  he  needs  not  say  any  thing  necessary  a 
time,  »[ice  all  things  are  therein  contuned*."  Driedo,  De 
Lib.  I.  c.  1,  Bays  that  scripture  is  called  an  tnstrutnent,  bee 
tn^fruc^  man  what  he  should  believe,  hope,  and  do'. 

Thus  have  we  come  to  the  close  of  this  controversy,  ai 
pose  that,  in  what  hath  been  aaid,  we  have  sufficiently  ex 
that  sentence  of  scripture  which  we  laid  down  at  the  commeD 
as  our  text  Uitherto  we  have  refuted  those  errors  of  the 
which  relate  to  the  prophetic  ofBce  of  Christ  Those  follow, 
next  place,  which  regard  his  royal  functions. 


[1  QuiBBtio  II.  p.  40,  inter  Scot!  0pp.  T.  m.  p.  1.  Lugdua.  1639. 
propoies  tho  question,  Utrum  cognido  supemitturaliB  neceaaari&  *it 
Buffiuienter  tradlta  in  sacra  scriptura?  and  resolres  it  in  the  afBnnativ 

[*  Hat«ria  coognia  pnedicatioDiB  eat  Bacra  Bcriptura.  Setnel  enin 
tur  Deua  (inquit  Job.  xxii.) ;  loquitur  autem  Deus  in  scriptura  Men 
copioae,  ut  Oregorius  eiponit  22  Mora).,  quod  dod  oportet  Deum 
loqui  aliquid  nobis  Deceasarium,  com  ibi  onmia  babeantur. — AnI 
gumma  Summarum,  P.  m.  LugduD.  1639.] 

[■  Eanindem  scripturarum  canonem  eruditisumi  viri  instrument 
cant,  quia  illic  iuBtruitur  quisque  pro  sua  salute,  quid  credere,  quid  i 
quid  agero  debeat. — Dried.  0pp.  fol.  2.  Lovau.  1600.] 
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If  ever  any  heretics  have  impiously  outraged  the  holy  scrip- 
ture of  God,  we  may  justly  rank  the  papists  of  our  time  with  this 
class  of  men,  who  pervert  things  the  most  sacred.  For,  not  to  men- 
tion how  insultingly  most  of  them  speak,  and  how  meanly  they 
think,  of  the  scriptures,  and  to  pass  by  at  present  the  insane  slan- 
ders of  certain  of  them,  (because  I  would  not  hurt  your  pious  ears 
with  the  foul  speeches  these  men  have  uttered,)  there  are  especially 
six  opinions  concerning  scripture  which  they  now  hold  and  obstinately 
defend,  that  are  eminently  absurd,  heretical,  and  sacrilegious. 

The  first  concerns  the  number  of  canonical  and  truly  inspired 
books  of  scripture ;  since,  not  content  with  those  which  in  the  old 
Testament  were  published  by  the  prophets,  in  the  new  by  the 
apostles  and  evangelists — ^ihe  chosen  organs  of  the  Spirit,  they 
add  to  this  fair  and  perfect  body  of  canonical  scripture,  not  only 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith,  Tobit,  but  even  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees,  the  apocryphal  stories  of  Susanna  and 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  fragments  of  Esther,  than  which  nothing 
more  spurious  can  be  imagined. 

The  second  is,  their  placing  the  authentic  scripture  in  the  old 
Latin  translation,  which  they  call  the  Vulgate,  and  not  in  the 
sacred  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals:  which  is  not  merely,  as 
Glaucus  with  Diomede*,  to  exchange  gold  for  brass,  but  to  prefer 
the  work  of  man  to  that  of  God.  Who  can  doubt  that  Glaucus 
was  a  wise  man  compared  with  these  ?  Brasen  arms  are  as  fit  for 
all  warlike  purposes  as  golden  ;  but  who  would  not  choose  to  learn 
true  religion  from  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rather  than  from 
those  of  a  translator — especially  such  a  translator,  and  draw  the 
water  which  he  drinks  from  a  spring,  and  not  a  cistern  ?  Besides, 
in  forbidding  the  people  to  read  the  scriptures,  and  performing 
their  service  in  a  strange  language,  they  plainly  take  away  aU 
mutual  converse  of  God  with  the  people,  and  the  people  with  God, 
and  interrupt  the  intercourse  and  communion  of  the  Deity  with 
man. 

[*  Iliad,  VI.  234—236.] 
[WHITAKER.J 
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The  third  is,  their  determioing  that  tho  authority  of  si 

r    depends  upon  the  voice  and  teatimoDj  of  the  church,  an 

1    teaching  that  the  scripture  b  no  scripture  to  us  except  on 

'-    of  the  sentence  of  ^e  church ;  which  is  just  the  same  as  Te 

formerly  so  wittily  charged  upon  the  heathen,  Apol.  c  5 : 

you  ^vinity  depends  on  human  choice.     God  Is  no  God,  v 

so  pleases  man.     Man  must  now  be  kind   to  God'."     It  t 

lutely  thus  that  the  papists  m^otun,  that  the  scriptures  w< 

no  scriptures  to  us,  if  the  church  did  not  give  them  their  an( 

and  approve  them  by  her  judgment 

The  fourth  is,  their  complfuning  of  the  iopredible  ofa 

of  the  scriptures,  not  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  men  to  diHg 

studying  and  perusing  them,  but  to  bring  the  scriptures  into 

and  subject  them  to  wicked  suspicions :   as  if  God  bad  pn 

his  scriptures  as  Aristotle  did  his  books  of  Physics,  for  no 

understand.     "  Enow  that  they  are  published,  and  yet  no 

lished ;  for  they   are  only  intelU^ble  to  those   who   hare 

myself*." 

f-         The  fifth   is  their  refusal  to  have   controversies  decid 

/    scripture,  or  to  allow  scripture  to  be  its  own  interpreter,  i 

^  the  pope  of  Rome  the  sole  judge  of  controversies  and  intei 

of  scripture:  as  if  scripture  were  of  no  force  without  tho 

could  hold  no  sense  but  what  it  received  from  the  pope,  no 

speak  but  what  the  pope  saw  good;  or  as  if  Ood  did  not  sj: 

us,  but  only  by  the  pope  as  bis  interpreter. 

The  uxth  b,  their  asserting  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  w 
most  full  and  absolutely  perfect,  to  be  incomplete ;  and  thi 
not  only  joining  innumerable  unwritten  traditions,  whereof 
was  no  mention  in  the  bible,  with  scripture,  but  even  setting 
on  a  level  wilh  scripture  in  dignity,  utility,  authority,  cred 
necesuty ;  wherein  they  fall  under  the  weight  of  just  so 
anathemas  from  Chrbt  as  the  traditions  are  which  they  i 
scripture.  Who  can  adequately  conceive  the  greatness  i 
insult,  that  these  rotten  popish  traditions,  whereof  there  b  d 
syllable  in  scripture,  should  be  counted  equal  to  the  scriptun 

['  Apud  TOB  dc  humano  orbitratu  diTiniUa  ponsitatur.  Niei  homii 
placuorit,  Deua  non  «rit :  homo  jam  Deo  propitius  esse  debebit. — T.  i 
Lips.  1839.] 

[■  hBi  ....  airoiir  iiai  fiAtAo/iivouc  ml  /t^  MfboiUvtnif  fvMTol  > 
piroa  n'lt  iJ/uSv  aiiov<raaai. — Arbtot.  ad  Alci.  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  Noct. 
L.  XX.  c.  S.] 
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These  monstrous  errors  of  the  papists,  courteous  reader,  we 
refute  in  this  book,  not  only  by  arguments  and  testimonies  drawn 
from  scripture,  but  also  by  those  other  proofs  in  which  our  adver- 
saries  principally  confide;  nor  do  we  produce  merely  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church  as  witnesses  on  our  side,  but  also  the  school- 
men and  classic  authors  of  the  papists,  who  though,  as  the  apostle 
says,  they  "held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,"  yet  left  it  not  with- 
out witness. 

We  publish  this  controversy  by  itself  (though  we  mean  not  to 
follow  the  same  course  with  the  rest),  and  that  for  very  great  and 
satisfactory  reasons.  The  style  is  that  which  was  used  in  delivering 
them  orally,  scholastic  and  concise,  suitable  not  for  expansion 
(which  was  little  suited  to  our  design),  but  for  argument.  They  are 
published  as  they  were  taken  down  by  some  of  my  constant  and 
attentive  auditors,  and  have  been  afterwards  reviewed  by  myself. 

Farewelu 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Adamites,  229. 

^Etiological  sense  of  scripture,  403. 

Albigenses,  31. 

Alfred,  ordered  the  Psalms  to  be  translated 
into  Saxon,  222. 

Allegoric  sense  of  scripture,  405. 

Alogi,  34. 

Ambrose,  St,  his  opinion  of  the  perspicuitj 
of  scripture,  398 ;  his  testimony  to  the 
authority  of  scripture,  357,  702 ;  another, 
the  friend  of  Origen,  124. 

Anabaptists,  reject  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
32;  said  to  ridicule  the  book  of  Job,  33 ; 
to  deny  the  scripture,  298;  refuted  out 
of  scripture,  506. 

Anagoge,  404. 

Andrew,  gospel  of,  108. 

Anicetus,  his  behaviour  to  Polycarp,  217. 

Anthropomorphites,  whence  their  heresy 
sprang,  229;  refuted  by  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria,  596. 

Apocalypse,  whether  rejected  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  54 ;  interpreted  by  Justin 
and  Ireneus,  391. 

Apocalypse,  of  Paul,  why  r^ected  by  the 
church,  315;  of  Peter,  304. 

Apocryphal  books,  in  what  sense  sometimes 
called  canonical,  45,  and  scripture,  69; 
of  the  old  Testament  were  rejected  by 
the  Jewish  church,  52;  nerer  acknow- 
ledged as  canonical  scripture  by  the 
fathers  or  ecclesiastical  writers,  even 
after  the  Trullan  Synod,  63,  66 ;  of  old 
Testament,  allowed  such  by  the  papists, 
103 ;  of  new  Testament,  108, 109 ;  of  the 
first  class,  what  they  are,  305;  of  the 
second  class,  312;  why  rejected  by  the 
fathers,  313. 

Aug^tine's  judgment 

concerning  them  considered,  45;  were 
not  written  by  prophets,  49;  fort>idden 
to  be  read  in  churches  by  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  54 ;  rejected  by  Melito,  Atha- 
nasius,  Hilary,  Nazianxene,  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem, Epiphanius,  Ruffiuus,  Jerome, 


Josephus,  &c.,  56-61;  not  cited  by 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  51. 

Apollinaris,  supposed  by  Valla  to  hare 
forged  the  books  which  go  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius  Areopagita,  576 ;  his 
testimony  to  the  perfection  of  scripture, 
688. 

Apollioarius,  included  Psalm  cli.  in  his  me- 
taphrase, 104. 

Apollonius,  attributes  the  introduction  of 
stated  fasts  to  Montanus,  665. 

Apostles,  did  not  write  without  a  dirine 
command,  or  on  slight  occasions,  527; 
to  be  considered  under  a  twofold  aspect, 
311;  how  succeeded  by  bishops,  417, 418. 

— —  canons  of,  see  Canons;  and  pro« 
phets,  Eph.  ii.  10,  how  the  foundation  of 
the  church,  348,  349,  649,  &c;  deter- 
mined nothing  about  fasting,  665. 

Aquarii,  Cyprian*s  epistle  against,  498, 602. 

Aquila,  his  version  of  the  old  Testament,  123. 

Arians,  reftited  by  the  fathers  out  of  scrip- 
ture, 481,  534,  563,  &c. ;  some  rejected 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  323. 

Aristotle,  calls  law  the  canon  of  the  state, 
27;  his  opinion  of  the  human  under- 
standing, 277 ;  obscurity  of  some  of  his 
writings,  706. 

Arnold  of  Chartres,  27. 

Asia  ACnor,  the  people  of,  commonly  un- 
derstood Greek,  256. 

Athanasius,  his  testimony  for  traditions 
considered,  588;  his  testimony  to  the 
sufficiency  of  scripture,  680. 

Athelstane,  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  British  language,  222. 

Augustine,  has  refuted  the  Bfanichees  most 
copiously  of  all  ancient  writers,  31 ;  bore 
apart  in  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 39 ; 
did  not  consider  all  the  books  which  he 
calls  scriptures  as  of  equal  authority,  45 ; 
what  he  meant  by  the  term  canonical, 
46;  believed  the  old  Testament  to  bo 
written  by  prophets,  50, 51 ;  his  opinion 
of  Samuel's  spectre,  91 ;  concedes  that 
Ecdesiasticus  and  the  Biacoabees  are  not 
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in  tbe  Jewiih  canon,  93  )  dov  not  treat 
the  Decretal  Epirtlei  of  the  popei  u  holj 
•criptnra,  lOE);  lappOMd  Eebr«w  totuTe 
been  ihe  prlmlliie  Uogiuse,  113,  113; 
fail  opiolon  oT  the  Septiugint,  119 ;  hli 
opinion  of  the  old  Itilic,  138 ;  rouli  ^Ma 
oonnptl;  in  Qen.  liL  16,164;  gappoeed 
Jolin'i  first  epistle  to  be  written  to  the 
Parthians,  218;  does  not  >aj  that  the 
eeriptnres  were  read  in  onlj  three  lan- 
guages, 220;  hif  opinion  of  the  Funic 
language,  223 ;  hii  teatimonj  to  the  use 
and  Taloe  of  Temacular  lersiooi  of  scrip- 
ture, 245 ;  recognises  the  necessitj  of  >o 
inward  teacher,  290,  3fi7  ;  uji  that  com- 
pamtivelj  few  prophets  left  anj  writings, 
303 ;  does  not  make  the  whole  diffennce 
between  canonical  and  apociTpfaal  writ- 
ings depend  on  the  judgment  of  the 
church,  309,  310,  316 ;  meaning  of  his 
declanLtion,  Ron  crederem  tvangeliOj  nui 
me  ealholica  tixttiia  commoverti  oucfori- 
lat,  319,  &C.  i  his  reaaons  for  tbe  partial 
obacnritj  of  scripture,  365,  &c  ;  hii  tes- 
timonj'  to  the  pertpicultj  of  scripture, 
393,  &c. ;  to  what  church  he  refers 
doubtan,  442 ;  did  not  bdlere  that  the 
rule  of  faith  contains  anything  not  de- 
Urered  in  scripture,  487  ;  his  mlea  for 
Interpreting  scripture,  492-49S  ;  how  far 
his  decision  about  apoetolksJ  traditions 
maj  be  admitted,  £07 ;  coDsiders  Christ 
as  the  author  of  the  books  of  the  new 
Testament, /•27;  his  reaKina  for  rejecting 
spurious  Acta  and  OoapelB,623;  his  ig- 
norance of  the  reasons  of  Christ's  descent 
into  hell,  £37  ;  bis  eipodtion  of  2  Thess. 
ii.  B,  misrepresented  bj  Stapleton,  BUS ; 
his  testimonj  in  faTonr  ■ 
udered,  fi94,  &c  ;  hii 
sufGdencf  of  scripture,  684,  &c, 

Angustinui  Steuchus,  iSS. 

AuihnOie,  what  the  word  means,  333 ;  the 
Vulgate  so  declared  bj  tbe  Council  of 
Trent,  111 ;  in  the  fullest  sense,  no  ver- 
tion  can  be,  138  ;  proteatanis  allow  onlj 
the  originals  of  scripture  to  be  such,  140. 


Baptism,  of  infants,  maj  be  prored  ftum 
scripture,  £06;  and  so  admitted  b;  BeU 
larmina,  S40;  heretical,  not  to  be  re- 
peated, ib.  £07)  Augustine's  opinion 
respecting,  G08,  609. 


Bamcfa,  book  ot,  ita  clainu  to  < 
considarad,  67-70; 

Baail,  hia  mdrentnre  with  DemOlt 
cooli,  233;  Ua  aocount  of  bilfa, 
visea  m.  referenca  to  the  l«hop  i 

what  he  nmns  by  rapic, 
did  not  deem  tbe  perpetn 
itjr  of  Uar;  an  artjclo  of  hith, . 
testimon;  in  favour  of  traditio 
dered,  £88,  £93  ;  hia  teatjingo 
sniEciencj  of  Bdiptare,  G8I. 

Basil,  the  emperor,  438. 

Bellarmine,  his  character,  5, 6;  has 
aerenl  old  poiota  of  defence,  ' 
times  nUsrepreaeiita  the  opinion 
tcstants,  9,  514;  and  garblta  q 
from  the  fathers,  374;  contisd 
self,  163,  B40,  C72.  fl73;  bon 
guments  from  the  old  hoeti 
prononncea  all    the  luatorie«  of 


interpretations  of  acriptore,  668. 


Cajetan,  cardinal,  hiajadgment  eoi 
the  apocT^rphal  books,  48,  68;  T*t 
censured  for  it  bj  tbe  popiah  wri 
deemed  tliat  onlj  aacred  acriptol 
the  apuatlea  wrote  or  apjwoTed,  t 
books  of  the  new  Teataineiit  be  i 
lOfi;  admits  manj  fiuilta  in  the 
>n,  109;  admit*  that  n 
"  P 
32,197,0 
Y.  IS,  199;  dislikea  the  oae  <tf  I 
the  mass,  374 ;  his  remaika  on  De 
13,  430;  doubt*  the  gennineaeai 
works  of  Dion  jsius  tlia  Are<^)a^ 

Calrin,  nndicated,  in  his  objectioDa 
Vulgate  Psalter,  against  Bellarml 
&c. ;  defended  against  Btapleto 
Ice. 

Canon  of  soriptare,  tbe  papkb 
assign  the  period  when  it  wa*  • 
63;  was,  according  to  Anguatine, : 
the  apostles'  timea,  and  tberefi»« 
be  altered  or  increased  bj  the  cfa 
after  ages,  310,  311 ;  power  of  GzL 
incident  to  the  apostolic  office,  3 
father*  generally  do  not  attribi 
power  of  consigning  it  to  the  i 
333,  &c. 
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Canon,  meaning  of  that  tenn  when  applied 
to  scriptare,  27,  662. 

Canonical  books,  two  kinds  of,  proto- 
canonical,  and  deutero-canonica),  48, 49 ; 
of  old  Testament  written  bj  prophets, 
49,  50,  and  approved  by  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish church,  52. 

Canons,  of  the  apostles,  a  spurious  piece, 
41  &c.,  565-567. 

Castellio,  32. 

Cerdo  and  Mardon,  receired  onlj  the  gos- 
pel of  Luke,  34. 

Cerdonians,  despised  the  old  Testament, 
31. 

Chaldee,  Paraphrasts,  117;  language,  un- 
known to  Jerome,  81. 

Chemnitz,  his  objections  to  the  Vulgate 
rersion  of  the  old  Testament  defended 
against  Bellarmine,  163,  &c. 

Chrysostom,  yindicates  the  canonidty  of  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  35;  affirms  that  the 
original  of  the  Septuagint  was  extant  in 
his  own  day,  119 ;  said  to  haye  translated 
the  scriptures  into  Armenian,  222;  ex- 
horted the  laity  to  read  the  scriptures, 
239,  246,  247,  &c. ;  testifies  to  the  ex- 
istence of  many  Temacular  versions  of 
scripture  in  his  times,  245;  shews  that 
scripture  explains  its  own  metaphors, 
379 ;  his  testimony  to  the  perspicuity  of 
scripture,  395,  &c. ;  what  he  thought  of 
Peter*s  primacy,  440 ;  his  testimony  to  the 
sufficiency  of  scripture,  700. 

Church,  a  ministerial,  not  the  principal 
mean  of  faith  in  the  scriptures,  299; 
bound  to  receive  those  writings  which 
are  in  themselves  divine  into  the  canon, 
and  no  others,  301,  305,  &c. ;  subject  to 
scripture,  352 ;  and  that,  not  only  as  the 
term  denotes  the  whole  body  of  the  faith- 
ftil,  but  the  pastors  also,  353 ;  under  what 
conditions  always  to  be  heard,  426;  not 
older  than  the  word,  nor,  if  it  were,  of 
higher  authority,  331,  332 ;  what  autho- 
rity in  respect  of  scripture  assigned  to  it, 
by  us  and  by  the  papists,  280,  &c. ;  the 
arguments  of  the  papists  for  the  church's 
authority  over  scripture  stated  and  re- 
futed, 285,  &c.;  authority  of,  can  force 
men  to  acknowledge  the  scriptures,  but 
not  persuade  them  of  their  truth,  317; 
argument  drawn  f^om,  not  taken  away 
by  protestants,  318;  Augustine's  use  of 
that  argument  considered,  319,  &c.;  the 


faithful  may  be  first  moved  by  that  argu- 
ment, but  rest  finally  upon  firmer  ground, 
322;  none  of  the  fathers  cited  by  Staple- 
ton  really  say  that  the  reception  of  canon- 
ical, and  rejection  of  apocryphal,  writings 
depends  only  on  the  authority  of  the 
church,  323,  &c. ;  authority  of,  in  respect 
of  us,  depends  on  scripture,  not  scripture 
on  it,  332,  &c.  338,  &c. ;  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  raise  faith  in  scripture,  without 
the  internal  infusion  of  the  Spirit,  355; 
offices  of,  with  respect  to  scripture,  al- 
lowed by  protestants,  283,  284;  the 
judgment  of,  is  human,  338,  not  divine 
but  in  a  certain  respect,  342;  not  the 
proper  cause  of  the  authentic  authority 
which  scripture  holds  with  us,  334 ;  what, 
we  profess  in  the  Creed  to  believe  in,  299 ; 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  what  it  proves,  348 ;  in  that 
passage,  Eph.  ii.  20,  means  both  people 
and  pastors,  349 ;  present,  the  power  of 
consigning  the  canon  of  scripture  given 
to  it  by  Stapleton,  330;  cannot  judge 
scripture  but  according  to  scripture,  353. 
what  power  of  interpreting  scrip- 


ture the  papists  claim  for  it,  410 — 415; 
resolves  itself  into  the  power  of  the  pope, 
412 — 414 ;  what  Augustine  advises  us  to 
consult  in  doubtful  questions,  442. 

what  the  papists   mean    by    that 


term,  448,  449 ;  universal,  not  always  the 
greatest  number,  or  most  considerable 
persons,  504. 

Clemens  Alexandrinut,  believed  that  the 
old  Testament  was  restored  by  Ezra, 
115;  that  the  old  Testament  was  read  by 
Plato,  118;  ascribed  the  Greek  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Luke,  125; 
but  the  original  to  Paul,  106,  107;  as- 
signs reasons  for  the  partial  obscurity  of 
scripture,  365;  thought  that  Christ  de- 
scended into  hades  to  preach  the  gospel 
there,  537;  his  testimony  to  traditions 
considered,  586 ;  his  errors,  ib, 

.^ RomanuSf  the  book  of  canons 

ascribed  to  him,  spurious,  41 — 44,  565, 
567;  also  that  of  Constitutions,  567 — 
569. 

Constantino,  435,  436,  67& 

Councils,  have  a  twofold  use,  434 ;  all  re- 
ligions have  guided  themselves  by  scrip- 
ture, 434,  435. 

Council  of  Carthage,  Third,  was  merely  pro- 


finria],39;  not  rcc^TOd,  Id  ill  iU  decraM, 
bj  the  papiata  tbcmMlTas,  40, 11. 
CuuncU,  Tnillu)  (Quiniwit),  rqectwl  bj 
manj  p^UCa,  41 ;  ■ukctioned  the  canoaB 
oT  the  *poitlei,  fn  contmUctJon  %o  tin 
decree  of  pope  Geluiua,  11 ;  couDti  too 


I      tton*  considertid,  801,  &e.;  fore 

catiDK  infMiiB,  see. 

I   Crril    of  Jenualem,    fiS,    fi96i  < 
j       Greek,  217. 
of  Aleundru,  107,  389,  «0. 


iu,13. 


re  modem  popiih 


of  Florence,  ■mi 

coDTODtlcle,  40,  63,  67. 
I  LjoDi,  condenuied  the  cttot  of 

Ibe  Greeki  denjiug  the  Spirit  to  proceed 
from  the  Son,  039. 

Nice,  Fint,  proceeded  apoo  acrip-   i 

toral  uthoritj,  43S;  did  not  recan  the   I 
book  of  Judith  ■■  canonical,  63.  ' 

,  Seoond,  ■  mere  GODTeaticIe, 

S64 ;  contradicts  icripturB,  ^n«nd  coun-    I 
cili,  and  ancient  doctor*,  509. 

. Treat,     not    general,     40;     ita    . 

decree  concerning  the  canon  of  >criptare, 
23;  concerning  the  interpretation  of  ' 
ecHpture,  410;  concerning  the  >nthen-  , 
ticitj  of  the  Tnlgate,  110,  III;  concern-  | 
ing  prajers  in  l«tin,  360;  nukes  no 
cluaification  of  the  traditions  which  it  ' 
reqnirei  1«  be  receixed  with  like  deront  [ 
affection  «a  the  scriptorea,  MS. 

Crou,  aign  of,  an  andent  ceremonj,  but 
much  abnaed,  SOO. 

Cuit'im,  haa  not  the  lame  force  in  raligion 
aa  in  politics,  613 ;  when  oppoaed  to 
truth,  rejected  bj  the  canon  law  iiaelf, 
613. 

Cjprian,  eihorta  men  Co  6j  herea;  aa  the 
plague,  IT ;  not  the  anther  of  Om  tract 
Dt  Baptitmo  CkritH,  37;  quote*  the 
third  book  of  Eidrai,  68  ;  in  what  man- 
ner, according  to  Driedo,  68;  make*  all 
trishopa  lucceasor*  of  the  apoitlea,  418; 
hia  treatise  de  Siraplieilait  Pralaiorarn, 
ib.;  how  he  quotes  Deut.  iriii.  13,431; 
his  remark  on  Christ's  blaming  the  priests 
under  the  name  of  scribes  and  Phariwea, 
437 ;  teacheti  that  Christ  onlj  ia  to  be 
heard,  430;  does  not  mean  the  pope, 
but  the  biahop  of  each  particular  chnrch, 
when  he  speaks  of  "one  prieat^'  441; 
how  he  nsea  the  lerm  Iradilion,  407;  his 
epialle  ngajnat  tlie  Agtarii,   498;   con- 


n  of  n: 


thi 


wine  fiDin  scripture.  499 ;  hli  error 
ihciut  relwptiiing  heretics,  611 ;  how  he 
:ifea  laaiah  iili.  13,  630;  his  tettinion; 
igalnst  tradi^ons,  691,  tie.;    for  tradi- 


Damaacene,  John.  »  late  and  anpi 

not  defend  in  all  things,  599;  I 
monj  to  the  aulEcieDcj  of  acripti 
aK^bes  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hei 
Paul,  107- 

I>aniel,  the  apocTTphal  parta  of,  *l 
time*  called  scripture  b;  the  btl 
are  not  canonical,  77-80;  werew 
Greek,  78;  rejected  bj  Origcn, 
ferred  b;  Bellarmiae  to  «  se<<oiid 
T9  ;  book  of,  attuked  bt  Porphji 

Decretal  Epistlea,  apurioni,  135,  ( 
called  scripture  hj  Augnatiue,  10 

Deipara,  that  title  vindicated  bj 
then  from  scriptiire,  SSS- 

Deposit,  what  spoken  of  1  TiiD.  li. 

fise. 

Descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  diflton 
tween  Bellarmine  smd  Andradios 
point,  536 ;  various  opinions  aj 
reasons  of  it,  C37,  538. 

DloDfriDS  the  Areopagite,  tbe  w« 
spnrions,  353,  57A-S80;  his  woi 
ttadedb;  Goodmati,  bishopof  Gloi 


Ebionitcs,  used  onl;  the  gospel  of  Hi 
35. 

Ecclealastea,  book  of,  rindlcsted,  31, 

Ecdesiasticus,  written  in  Greek,  9* 
brew  original  lost,  ib.;  author  i 
inspired,  ib. ;  his  opinion  of  the  g 
Bamuel  doubtful,  91 ;  maj  be  rcjei 
the  confesHon  of  Augustine  and  1 
Aquinas,  93;  ufFence  taken  at  a  f 
in,  331. 

Epiphsnius,  his  account  of  the  Septi 
117  ;  thought  the  Serentj  to  be  in 
sort  prophets,  119;  his  accounlof, 
and  Sjmmachus,  133  ;  testifies  toll 
apienitjnfacripture,  399;de]i(5htw 
than  he  ought  in  traditions  and  gc 
gies,  597  ;  traditions  mentioned  b 
n^ected  hj  the  papists,  698 ;  hii  i 
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ib. ;  says  that  Christians  in  his  time  ate 
only  bread  and  salt  some  days  before 
Easter,  666 ;  his  testimony  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  scripture,  686. 

Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  spnrioas,  108, 
302,  303,  304,  531. 

Epistles,  Decretal,  see  Decretal  Epistles. 

Erasmus,  thinks  that  Matthew  may  have 
made  a  mistake,  37  ;  Cauus  thinks  that 
Cajetan  was  deceived  by  his  norelties, 
49 ',  admits  that  the  ridgar  bibles  had 
many  apocryphal  books,  GQ-,  disowned 
by  the  papists,  though  called  by  Leo  X. 
his  dear  son,  ib. ;  censures  Faber  for  cre- 
dulity, 303 ;  deems  the  Epistles  of  Pope 
Innocent  spurious,  435;  thinks  the  dark- 
ness at  Christ's  passion  only  partial,  579; 
thinks  part  of  Basil,  de  Spiritu  S.  inter- 
polated, 589  ;  says  that  the  use  of  chrism 
in  baptism  was  introduced  by  the  fathers, 
602. 

Esdras,  apocryphal  books  of,  generally  re- 
jected by  the  papists,  103 ;  fourth  of, 
called  canonical  by  Genebrard,  and  some 
others,  103, 104. 

Esther,  apocryphal  chapters  of,  considered, 
71,  76 ;  rejected  by  Sixtus  of  Sienna,  75 ; 
how  he  evaded  the  Tridentine  decree,  76 ; 
invented,  according  to  Lyra,  by  Josephus, 
71 ;  not  received  as  canonical  by  Josephus, 
72 ;  no  evidence  of  a  Hebrew  original,  73, 
75;  contradict  scripture,  74,  75. 

Ezra,  story  of  his  restoring  the  law,  103, 
114, 115 ;  said  by  Jerome  to  have  changed 
the  shape  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  116 ;  his 
reading  of  the  law  to  the  people,  212, 
213. 

F. 

Faith,  acquired  and  infused,  355 ;  the  same 
required  in  bishops  and  laymen,  670, 
671 ;  analogy  of,  465,  480,  486 ;  resolu- 
tion of,  according  to  Stapleton,  into  the 
judgment  of  the  church,  341,  342 ;  in 
Christ  as  Mediator,  denied  by  Stapleton 
to  be  found  in  the  old  Testament,  612  ; 
first,  1  Tim.  v.,  what  it  means,  482,  483. 

Faithful,  Basil's  definition  of  a  faithful  man, 
621. 

Florence,  council  of,  see  Council. 

G. 

Gclasius,  pope,  and  his  council,  differ  from 
the   papists  as    to   the  number  of    the 


canonical  books,  44 ;  declares  the  book  of 
apostolic  canons  apocryphal,  41. 

Gerson,  says  that  scripture  explains  itself, 
494,  495. 

Gnostics,  rejected  the  Psalms,  31. 

Greek,  language,  formerly  the  most  prevail- 
ing, 217  ;  known  amongst  the  Parthians, 
218 ;  version  of  the  Septuagint,  best  and 
most  ancient  of  the  Greek  translations, 
117,  118;  extended  to  the  whole  old 
Testament,  119 ;  authority  of  that  ver- 
sion, ib. ;  whether  it  be  still  extant,  121 ; 
faults  of  the  present  copies,  121, 122,  &c. ; 
text  of  new  Testament  more  ancient  than 
the  Latin,  142 ;  inspired  and  archetypal 
scripture,  ib. ;  ft'om  which  Jerome  amend- 
ed the  Latin  edition,  ib, ;  why  written  in 
Greek,  127,  217  ;  versions  of  the  old  Tes- 
tament by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodo- 
tion,  Ludan,  &c.,  123,  125. 

Gregory,  Nazianzene,  30,  58,  241,  242,  371, 
440,  515,  6&6. 

Gregory  the  Great,  96,  97,  107,  129,  241, 
375,400. 


H. 

Hebrew,  the  most  ancient  of  all  tongues, 
112, 113 ;  did  not  cease  to  be  vernacular 
amongst  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
212 ;  yet  lost  much  of  its  pristine  purity, 
213 ;  scriptures  understood  by  the  people, 
213-215 ;  text  of  the  old  Testament  con- 
sidered  authentic  for  600  years  after 
Christ,  159,  &c. ;  popish  arguments  for 
its  corruption,  answered,  160-162 ;  ori- 
ginal, of  Matthew's  gospel,  125-127. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  the  author  uncertain, 
106 ;  generally  ascribed  to  Paul,  t6.,  107  ; 
the  question  superfluous,  why,  107, 108. 

Hegesippus,  his  testimony  for  traditions, 
574 ;  a  spurious  work  under  his  name,  575. 

Hermas,  his  PastoTj  an  apocryphal  piece, 
109;  might,  according  to  Stapleton,  be 
made  canonical,  ib.,  330. 

Hilary,  his  alleged  testimony  for  traditions, 
irrelevant,  603. 

Hugo,  Cardinal,  65. 

I. 

Ignatius,  what  he  meant  by  tradition,  570  ; 
what  traditions  Bellarmine  supports  by 
his  authority,  ib.\  his  Epistles  doubtful, 
571 ;  five  of  them  certainly  spurious,  572; 


tha  p4[riit>  T^«et  hii  lalhoiltj,  073;  hi* 
eiTon>  673,  S74> 

IntarpreUttoD  of  loriptiire,  mauii  of  m- 
dgned  bj  protertanto,  Qucat-  t.  o,  Bj  bj  ■ 
papitU,   Qo«st.  *.  e.  S;   bj  leriptiire, 
Qn«M.  t.  0. 13. 

IraDaiu,  30,  31,  31,  S6 ;  dtM  tha  Sbepherd 
of  Bermu,  08;  whethar  he  dtaa  tha 
Epistle  to  the  Uebrvfn  u  Psul'i,  107 ; 
Mji  thM  Hktthew  wrota  Ui  Gotpal  in 
Hebrew,  136 ;  wrote  bi>  boolu  in  Greek, 
S17 ;  what  he  relatca  of  Anicetiu,  ib. ; 
what  obacnridee  ha  admits  in  icriptiLni, 
3T0,  371 ;  BellarmiDe  mivepKaeDta  hti 
meaning,  138,  439  ;  Uunki  thu  leriptnre 
maj  be  Inteipretad  bj  itwlf,  191,  193; 
■afi  that  aame  barbarDoa  nationi  retained 
the  trnth  without  the  teriptarca,  S20; 
bia  teatlmon;  to  traditiOM  coiuidtsed, 
e63-68fii  hii  taatimoDjr  to  the  aufflcienc; 
of  acriptare,  ffTO-676. 

Itala,  Tatna,  tha  ranion  to  called,  138. 


Jerome,  IB,  19,  S0,33,3Si  thought  that  the 
enngeliita  might  aometimaa  make  a 
talia,  37;  luaa  eoMoideal  In  a  different 
aenae  from  Aognattne,  45;  the  judgment! 
of  coundla  and  docton  inbject  to  hii 
eonection,  according  to  Cretan,  18;  ra- 
Jecti  tlia  Apocrjpha.  GO.  77,  79,  &c. ; 
think*  Babnw  the  mother  of  all  lan- 
guages, 113,  111 ;  Baja  that  Etra  changed 
tha  Hebrew  lattan,  116;  thinlu  that  he 
uw  tha  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew^ 
Gospel,  126 ;  made  a>  copj  of  it,  137 ; 
complains  of  the  rariet;  of  teiti  in  the 
Iiatin  Tenions,  138;  not  the  anthor  of 
the  Vtbu  Itala,  128,  139;  uor  of  tha 
whole  prasaut  Tulgate,  129.  130;  cen- 
lurea  the  readings  of  the  present  Volgate 
133-135;   it  is  preferred  bj  the  fathen 

originals,  137;  Vulgate  Tenion  of  tbc 
Pialms  not  hii.  IBD,  Ste. ;  saja  that  the 
Ssptoagiat  Taried  widelj  ftvm  the  He- 
brew, 183;  whether  ha  translated  the 
Bible  into  Dalmatian,  331 ;  saja  that  the 
Paalma  ware  chanted  at  Fanla's  funeral 
in  Sjriac,  323;  thinks  the  Panic  nearlj 
the  same  as  the  Fhcenlcian,  333;  com- 
plains of  the  aodadtj  of  ignorant  parsoDi 
iu  etpounding  acripture,  333,  334 ;  the 


CoBuneotaij  on  ColoaaluM  not 
hi*  testimony  to  the  fraa  use  <d 
tant,  244,  845;  r^ecta  tU  ■! 
piscee  attributAd  to  Pater,  SH 
aaja  of  tfas  obaonritj  of  script 
admit*  tbfl  neoeanty  of  diriH 
the  nndentandiDg  of  auipture, 
the  use  of  a  hmomn  teacher,  96S- 
doea  Dot  aa;  that  Jnatin  and 
wrota  commeDtariaa  on  the  Aj 
S&l;  why  fa«  connilted  the  I 
Boma  upon  tlio  naa  of  the  wt 
ibuit.aa,  413;  difFcmdbomi 
upon  tha  meaniiig-  of  the  passag 
iii.  3,  4fi5;  aafs  that  tha  Roniii 
rejected  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebr 
ooirecla  a  mistake  of  ChiTaoato 
laja  there  ia  but  one  gennioa  E 
ClemeDl,  566;  hla  teetinionj  f 
tion^  60J;  his  teatimoiij  to  th 
encj  of  Bcriptorv,  093-691. 
dia,  d(«3iption  of  that  order,  i 
,  Book  of,  Bome  Anabaptial* 
reject  it,  33;  some  of  the  Babbin 
aa  a  Sctiou,  ib, 
Jndga  of  GontTOfsrvJea,  question  i 


.  bj. 


ing,  Qoeat.  t. 
ludgas.  Book  of,  1 
pheta.  303. 

,  of  indindaala  aadsted 
Hoi;  Spirit,  Dot  to  be  ceneored  . 
prirata  judgment,  160,  461- 
Judith,  Book  of,  Jerome  do«a  not  a 
tiielj  that  the  Coniicil  of  Nice  i 
it  a*  canonical.  83 ;  ahewn  bj  Jai 
be  apooTphal  on  two  gronnda,  f 
times  referred  to  in  it  hard  to  b 
83,  &0. ;  cannot  be  referred  to  I 
of  Manaweh,  84,  8S;  what  led  Bd 
to  cast  it  Id  thoae  liinaa,  80  ;  iHir  I 
of  Zcdakiah,  86. 

L. 

Latin  Taraiou,  whether  the  praaant 
rome'.,  138;  man;  thinga  in  it  bta 
Jerome,  133;  Bellarmitie'B  repli 
respect  to  them  oonaiderad.  13 
BcholastioB  have  drawn  nuuif  abmt 
elusions  from  it,  140,  111 ;  aentim 
Clariu*  and  Erasmuj  coDcemin; 
arguments  of  the  papiats  for  iti 
rioritj  to  the  Hebrew  proposed  i 
fntad,  135-110;  argvmenta  of  tbaB 
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trsnslaton,  141,  &c.;  arguments  of  Mel- 
chior  Canus,  140;  argamenti  of  pro- 
testants  against  its  authority,  160,  &o. ; 
places  so  corrupt  that  no  papist  has  de- 
fended them,  173,  &c. ;  of  the  new  Tes- 
tament, corruptions  in  pointed  out,  193, 
&c. ;  preferred  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
by  the  Rhemists,  Lindanus,  &c.,  Ill ;  de- 
clared authentic  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
ib. ;  could  not  be  made  really  authentic, 
157,  &c. ;  barbarous,  and  full  of  sole- 
cisms, ib. ;  in  many  places  evidently  cor- 
rupt, ib.;  instances  of  corruption  indi- 
cated, ib, ;  of  the  Psalms,  not  Jerome's, 
180;  made  not  firom  the  Hebrew,  but  the 
Greek,  ib.\  worse  than  the  Greek,  ib,; 
our  objections  to  it  supported  against 
Bellarmine*s  replies,  181,  &c. ;  rersions, 
formerly  numerous,  128 ;  rersions,  other 
besides  Jerome's  used  in  the  church  be- 
fore ^uid  after  Gregory  the  Great,  129. 

Latin  language,  not  now  the  most  common, 
227. 

Language,  one  only  spoken  before  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  112, 113 ; 
vulgar,  the  Council  of  Trent  forbids  the 
use  of  in  saying  mass,  260;  arguments  in 
defence  of  that  decree  refuted,  251,  &c. 

Law,  by  that  term,  Ps.  xiz.  8,  the  whole 
doctrine  delivered  in  the  old  Testament 
is  described,  641;  in  what  sense  there 
said  to  be  perfect,  ib.\  mysteries  of,  not 
concealed  by  Moses,  611. 

Lent,  said  by  Bellarmine  to  be  instituted  by 
the  apostles,  not  by  Christ,  501 ;  defended 
by  Ambrose  not  fh>m  tradition,  but  scrip- 
ture, 601. 

Luther,  no  more  erroneous  in  rejecting 
some  canonical  books  than  some  catholic 
churches  formerly,  or  some  fathers,  and 
even  papists  themselves,  105;  distin- 
guishes between  the  obscurity  of  pas- 
sages and  the  obscurity  of  dogmas  in 
scripture,  361;  unjustly  blamed  by  Sta- 
pleton,  362 ;  dLstinguiBhes  between  the 
externa]  and  internal  perspicuity  and 
obscurity  of  scripture,  363. 


M. 

Maccabees,  books  of,  arguments  for  their 
canonicity  refuted,  93-96;  rejected  by  Je- 
rome and  Gregory  the  Great,  &c.  96-07  ; 
contain  doctrinal  errors,  97 ;  and  fabulous 


stories,  98 ;  contradictory  statements, 
98-100;  whether  written  by  Josephus,  96; 
second  book  of,  an  epitome  of  a  larger 
work  by  Jason  of  Cyrene,  98 ;  evidently 
written  by  a  human  spirit,  100-102. 

Manichees,  rejected  the  whole  old  Testa- 
ment, 30;  said  that  the  books  of  the 
apostles  and  evangpelists  were  full  of  false- 
hoods, 34. 

Mardon,  rejected  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
30,  31 ;  a  disciple  of  Cerdon,  34. 

Marcionites,  what  epistles  they  rejected,  35. 

Mary,  the  blessed  Virgin,  her  perpetual 
virginity  proved  from  scripture  by  the 
fathers,  502,  539 ;  not  an  article  of  faith 
according  to  Basil,  ib. ;  her  rights  to  the 
title  deordKov,  538 ;  story  of  her  assump- 
tion fabulous,  579,  580. 

Matrimony,  not  a  sacrament,  197,  489,  490. 

Melchizedek,  did  not  execute  a  priestly 
office  in  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine, 
167, 168 ;  how  a  type  of  Christ,  168,  169. 

Moses,  the  earliest  writer,  114;  not  a  priest 
after  the  unction  of  Aaron,  417;  some 
say  that  there  were  scriptures  before  his 
time,  114, 516;  books  of,  in  respect  of  the 
sum  of  their  doctrine,  nothing  added  to 
them  by  the  apostles  and  prophets,  618, 
619. 

N. 

Nice,  Councils  of,  see  Councils, 
Nicholas,  H.  298. 

Nicolaitans,  rejected  the  book  of  Psalms, 
31. 

O. 

'OfiooucTiov,  vindicated  from  scripture  by 
the  fathers,  534,  535,  &c.;  whether  the 
bishops  at  Rimini  understood  that  term, 
139. 

Origen,  his  labour  in  collecting  versions  of 
scripture,  124,  125;  what  books  he 
received  as  canonical,  57 ;  whether  he 
defended  the  history  of  Susanna,  78 ;  re- 
jected the  apocryphal  parts  of  Daniel,  79 ; 
would  have  all  search  the  scriptures,  247; 
admits  obscurities  in  scripture,  371 ;  his 
rules  for  interpreting  scripture,  403,  &c.; 
recommends  the  collation  of  parallel 
places,  493;  thinks  that  the  darkness  at 
the  crucifixion  was  not  caused  by  an 
eclipse,  578 ;  could  not  have  been  known 
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to  Jiutin  MartjT,  S63;  his  tMtimoDj  for 
tndition,  Ga6,  BSJ ;  a  dbdpla  of  Clenwiu 
AJuudrinu,  686;  bU  Uatinxuij  agkinit 
tnditJDiu,  675,  678,  700;  pnibabl;  antbor 
or  some  homiliM  ucribed  to  CjiO,  687. 
Oiiuider,  hii  sipluuUon  of  Mlcsh  t.  9, 
173;  hu  c 
rani,  379,  380. 


Puchal  eontroTen;  between  the  East  and 
West,  639. 

Pastors,  vhj  compared  to  the  foundation 
and  gatB,  350, 

Paul,  the  aportla.  Tweeted  by  Ihs  Ebionita 
as  on  apostate  from  the  law,  34;  did  not 
go  tu  Jemwlem,  Gal.  ii.  2,  to  oonfer  with 
Peter  stone,  432. 

People,  the  chiiitUn,  should  not  be  alwajs 
like  chUdren,  24S. 

Fetet,  the  apostle,  whj  thrice  commBoded 
to  tesd  Christ's  shoep,  438;  bad  no  com- 
minlon  glren  him  therebj  to  determine 
what  each  one  ought  to  teach  and  beliera, 
429;  said  bj  Bellaimine  to  hate  been  an 
ordinarj  pastor,  while  the  other  apostles 
were  extraordinarj,  417;  Christ  prajred 
for  him  personallj  that  his  faith  shoold 
not  fail,  but  not  for  hia  succeasors,  430, 


Pope,  not  the  one  shepherd  mentioDed 
Eccles.  lii.  13,  433;  greater  aulhorit; 
glien  to,  than  to  a  coandl,  bjthe  papists 
genersllj,  414,  bnt  not  b;  Alphonsiu  a 
Castro,  415;  whj  on  incompetent  jadgv 
of  coQtroiersiea,  4ft*,  Jtc;  judge  in  the 
last  resort  according  to  the  papists,  446. 

Prajers,  in  an  nnknown  tongue,  do  not 
edifjr  the  people,  Qnest.  ii.  c.  18. 

I,  Tweeted  the  books  of  Moeet, 


Rule,  aa  ench,  perfect,  663;Dfb 
acoording  to  8t<q>let(Ri,  338; 
re*Il7  is,  Qu«M.  T.  c  10;  net 
tui  timditlan,  484,  48S. 

ganeral,  bat  one  giien  ftr 

oeiemoniOT  id  scflptnTe,  913. 


Bacramenta,  the  msaning  and  D 
should  not  be  hidden  fnm  Ih 
253;  the  objection  against  diTnlf 
from  the  Pseudo-DioajsiDs  i 
359. 

Baddncoes,  said  to  have  reeejied 
'e  books  of  Moaea,  30. 

Samuel,  booka  o^  written  bj  otbei 
inrae),  301,  Sic. 

Satumlnna,  30. 

dchoolmen,  held  in  what  aatborii 
papists,  4ia 

Schwenkfeldtiana,  38, 

Scriplora  in  the  chnreh  what  Ian 
state,  27  ;  God  apeaka  thereia 
law,  US ;  how  the  voice  of  G 
indicatfls  its  aothorit;  hr  its  s^ 
diTidnals  as  well  aa  to  the  gov 
the  church,  367,  &c  ;  maj  be  n 
asdiijne  b;  all  wfao  are  tanghl 
290 ;  the  parts^fi  innlnalijjga 
athar;^ll)&c ;  itsanthorilj,  hoi 
b;  Cainn,fl^&o.';  doea  notde 
autboritj  on  the  church,  333,  it 
meanly  the  pa^dita  think  of  it,  3 
said  bj  Bellaroiine  tobeonW  a  a 
tor;,  not  a  rule,  6S7,  9B8,  &e. 
perfect,  not  a  partial,  mle  of  » 
663, 663  1  words  not  found  in,  bo 


church  doea  not  jadge  it,  bnt  ac 
to  it,  353 ;  faitb  in,  produced 
Uolj  Spirit,  bj  the  confeaaioa 
fathers,  and  the  papist*  themaelT 
358. 

perspicnilj  of,  nothing 

concerning,  bj  the  Council  of  Tn 
genera]  aentimenta  of  the  papia 
our  sentimeDti  concerning,  gi 
niisrepresent«4,  301 ;  our  real  aan 
concerning,  364i  why  sometimea 
with  obscurity,  365,  366  ;  auppoai 
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monies  of  the  fathers  against,  considered, 
370-376 ;  not  contradicted  bj  experience, 
379,  SiC, ;  proved  fh>ni  Deut.  zxx.  11, 
381 ;  from  PsaL  xix.  9,  &c.,  383  ;  from 
Matt  ▼.  14,  384,  386 ;  fW)m  2  Pet  i.  19, 
386 ;  from  2  Cor.  It.  3,  387  ;  from  the 
clearness  of  its  principal  points,  388; 
from  the  difference  between  the  new  and 
old  Testaments,  |389  ^  from  its  argumen- 
tatire  use,  380;  fK6m  its  haring  been 
understood  without  commentaries,  391; 
by  a  disjunction  of  the  classes  of  readers, 
^2^093J  from  the  testimonies  of  the 
fot^rs,~^-401. 

Scripture,  interpretation  of,  rule  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  concerning,  402,  403 ; 
various  senses  noticed  by  the  fathers,  403, 
&c. ;  has  but  one  true  sense^  405-410i; 
interpretation  of,  Stapleton's  cautions 
concerning,  411-416 ;  to  what  they  really 
amount,  416 ;  rests  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  scripture  itself,  ib. ;  rests  not  with 
the  church  authoritatively.  Arguments  of 
Bellarmine  refuted.  Quest,  v.  c.  4,  6,  6,  7; 
proved  from  the  cause  of  faith,  448 ;  from 
the  properties  of  a  legitimate  judge,  448- 
461 ;  from  the  inspiration  of  scripture, 
461,  &c. ;  frt>m  the  inefficiency  of  the 
fathers  as  a  mean  of  certain  exposition, 
466,  466;  to  be  derived  fW>m  scripture, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  proved  fh>m  Acts 
xvii.  11,  467 ;  from  1  Thess.  v.  21,  467, 
468;  from  the  absurdity  of  resolving 
faith  into  human  judgment,  469;  from 
the  principle  that  the  Lawgiver  has  su- 
preme authority  to  expound  the  law,  ib, ; 
from  the  absurdity  of  making  the  church 
superior  to  scripture,  469,  460;  the  pope 
no  sufficient  interpreter,  460;  fh>m  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  461,  &c, 

.  the  Arians  refuted  out  of,  481 ; 

is  the  source  of  the  Creed,  486 ;  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  scripture,  proved  at  large, 
288-496. 

perfection  of,  how  asserted  by 


protestants,  613,  614;  denied  by  Bellar- 
mine, 614 ;  neceastty  of,  how  impugned 
by  Bellarmine,  616-621 ;  necessity  of  es- 
tablished against  Bellarmine,  621-624; 
insufficient  without  tradition,  according 
to  Bellarmine,  his  arguments  considered, 
624-642;  perfection  of,  denied  by  the 
ancient  heretics,  644,  &o. ;  testimonies  of 
fathers    against,     considered,    666-610; 


proved  from  Deut.  iv.  2,  616,  &c. ;  from 
Rev.  XX.  18,  621,  &c.;  fW>m  Gal.  i.  8, 
623,  &c. ;  from  John  xx.  ult  628,  kc. ; 
fh>m  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17,  632,  &c.;  fh>m 
the  rejection  of  the  Jewish  traditions, 
637,  &c. ;  from  Psalm  xix.  8,  640 ;  from 
Luke  i.  3,  4,  641;  from  Luke  xvi.  29, 
642;  frx)m  Luke  xxiv.  26,  27,  643,  644; 
from  John  v.  39, 644 ;  frx)m  Acts  i.  1, 646 ; 
from  Acts  xvii.  2,  3,  646,  646;  fh>m  Acts 
xviii.  24,  xxiv.  14,  xxvL  22,  646,  647; 
from  Rom.  i.  2,  x.  17,  15,  4,  647,  648 ; 
from  Eph.  ii.  19,  20,  649;  from  2  Pet  i. 
19,  660;  from  1  John  i.  4,  660;  fh>m  the 
title  of  scripture,  661 ;  firom  the  uncer- 
tainty of  tradition,  661-669;  from  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  669-704. 

Scripture,  did  not  perish  in  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  103,  114»  116 1  should  be  read     X 
by  the  people,  1^2,  243)  six  heretical 
opinions  concerning,  held  by  the  papists, 
706. 

Septuagint,  see  Oreek  version. 

Severians,  their  heresy,  31,  36. 

Simon  Magus,  30. 

Solomon,  books  rejected  by  some,  31 ;  Song 
of,  vindicated,  31,  32;  whether  rejected 
by  Castellio,  ib, 

—  Wisdom  of,  apocryphal,  &c.,  86 ; 
written  in  Greek,  87;  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Philo,  88;  not  written  by 
Solomon,  89;  rejected  by  the  ancient 
Church,  89,  90;  whether  received  by 
Melito,  66;  most  respected  of  all  the 
apocryphal  books,  ib. 

Stapleton,  contradicts  himself,  362;  mis- 
quotes the  fathers,  314. 

Succession  of  the  Roman  Church,  not  entire 
and  uninterrupted,  610. 


T. 


Tertullian  quoted,  17,  27,  34,  303,  311,  324, 
486,  492,  499,  699,  600,  601,  666,  666. 
689,  690,  706. 

Testament,  import  of  that  title,  661. 

Testamentary,  books  of  scripture,  why 
called,  28. 

Theology,  difference  of  from  other  sciences, 
364. 

Tobit,  Book  of,  why  called  divine  by  Am- 
brose, 80;  rejected  by  Jerome,  81;  Je- 
rome had  a  Chaldee  copy,  ib. 

Tradition,  ambiguity  of  that  term,  497-499. 
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TrBditions,  unwrlttvn,  lUflna,  apottalical, 
ud  Kcladutlal,  how  dliUngidihad  bj 
BeUinniDB,  SOO,  501 ;  Otbtt  dlibiona  of, 
603 ;  BcUanniiu'i  fire  nOw  for  dktiii- 
gnishlag  geDoine,  £03-611;  Iha  papi*U 
gin  DO  Bxact  llit  of  the  d<^mu  depend- 
ing on.  Oil,  lie. ;  not  tbe  mIo  nile  before 
Moeei,  617 ;  not  Died  niore  than  lerip- 
ton  hj  the  ucieat  Jew*,  MS;  the  church 
not  dependent  on  for  nunj  jatn  tttet 
Chritt,  S19;  lonie  berbironi  nttloni  bow 
br  dependent  an,  620 ;  no  peceeiTj  thinga 
left  to  oral  tradition  noder  the  law,  639, 
jio. ;  Dotnsceaurj  to  proT*  theanthoritj 
or  genoiDeneei  of  the  booki  of  toriptiiTe, 
630,  631,  Jto. ;  nor  ncemiry  to  the  inter- 
pretaUon  of  icriptDra,  634,  636;  tbe  pro- 
oeadon  of  tbe  Hoi;  Ghoat  from  the  Son, 
■od  OTif^nal  tin,  not  derired  bom  oral  tra- 
dition, 636;  Ibe  daMtent  of  Chriit  into  hell, 
howfar  dependent  on,  63fl,S3Ti  theucn- 
menti,  and  tlrginitj  of  Wmtj,  not  depen- 
dent on,  638;  639 1  oaae  of  Baiter,  SSB, 
;  bapUim  of  Infanti,  SiD ;  pni^gatorj, 


ne*!  ■rgnment  for,  from 


64t. 


J<^D  iri.  13, 643 1  trom  the  condoalon  of 
John'i  goapel,  616,  &o. ;  from  AMj  L  itt., 
MT;  trom  I  Cor.  iL  1,  MS;  from  3 
Then.  U.  16,  661 ;  from  Ui*  EpUtlei  to 
Timothy,  665-068;  from  3  John,  19,566; 
Canoa'  argiunenti  from  I  Cor.  U.  lO,  668, 


1  Gal.  L 


Ti.  3,  I 
BSO;  text*  for,  arged  b;  the 
560,631  ;  other  teita,  561,  669;  not  tbe 
gronnd  of  Arini'  oondemnation  at  the 
Pint  Council  of  Nice,  063,  663  ;  how  far 
adopted  bj  tbe  Second  Council  of  NIes, 
664  ;  tcatimonj  of  Clemen*  Bonianns, 
563,  &e. ;  of  Ignatin,  669,  Ste. ;  of  Be- 


geatppue,  574,  &«.;  ■ 
of  Pii)j«arp,  680.  581. 

TraditJons,  taathnon}!  of. 
of  IrenBoa,  SeSi  of 
driniu,56fi;  of  Origea 
58T  ;  of  Athanaaitu,  61 
5M;  oTNasimazene.sa 
ib. ;  of  Th«ophilna  A 
of  the  two  Cyrila,  6; 
phanina,  597  ;  of  John 
of  TertDlLimn,  a.  ;  of 
Hilarj,  603 ;  of  Ambroi 
606;  of  AnpiBtine,  ib, 
Leo,  609,  610. 

— — ^^— -  not  DDiTe^al^ 
tlc*,GlO;  cawof  the  J* 
611,  jcc;  Gentile,  612 
■erred,  661,  SS3,  &r.  ; 
the  reason  wh  j  tbe  ecri| 
tan,  666;  mean*  for 
■pedSed  by  B«IUrmina, 
tain,  664-667;  appealec 
667,668. 


Talentiniana,  34. 

Venion*,  Ternacolar,  □: 
opinion!  conoeming,  at 
306;   decree  of  the  cc 


Britlih,  323,  323;  not  ^ 
people,  229,  330;  shon 
when  obtolete,  233. 
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